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Author’s  Preface 


Volume  Two 


This  book  continues  the  chronicle  of  Ridley  from  a  point  in  the  mid-Thirties 
when  the  School  was  weathering  the  Great  Depression  with  less  anxiety 
and  more  confidence  than  was  the  Canadian  experience  generally.  It  goes  on 
to  Ridley’s  seventieth  year  -  1959  -  and  a  little  beyond. 

An  essential  historical  prelude  opens  Volume  One  to  tell  briefly  of  the 
troubled  and  often  controversial ,  developments  in  education  and  religion  in 
Upper  Canada  during  the  first  half  of  the  last  century.  It  relates  how  today’s 
denominational  colleges  and  church  schools  emerged  from  the  losing  struggle, 
which  had  been  led  by  the  Church  of  England,  to  have  religion  and  education 
developed  side  by  side  in  the  new,  young  country.  The  effort  was  seen  to  be 
lost  in  1849  when  legislation  secularized  King’s  College,  and  renamed  it  the 
University  of  Toronto  (from  January  1,  1850),  but  the  determined  Anglicans 
at  once  planned  their  own  institutions. 

The  early  history  of  Ridley  is  then  recorded  in  Volume  One  from  the 
School’s  first  beginning  in  the  minds  of  the  group  of  dedicated  Evangelical 
Anglicans  in  early  Ontario,  as  they  were  founding  Wycliffe  College  in  Toronto 
(October  1,  1877).  The  founding  meeting  of  Bishop  Ridley  College,  when 
the  final  decisions  were  made,  was  held  in  the  study  of  The  Reverend  James 
P.  Sheraton,  B.A.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Principal  of  Wycliffe,  on  September  27th, 
1888.  Opening  Day  was  just  a  year  later:  September  16,  1889,  with  forty-eight 
boys  on  the  first  School  roll. 

Ridley’s  first  home  was  in  a  once  fashionable  sanatorium  known  as  Spring- 
bank,  situated  across  the  canal  from  the  present  College.  The  first  Headmaster 
was  The  Reverend  John  Ormsby  Miller,  M.A.,  D.C.L.  Dr.  Miller  retired  in 
1921.  Ridley  was  then  administered  through  the  co-principalship  of  Mr.  H.  G. 
Williams,  B.A.,  (London)  who  had  joined  the  staff  in  1891,  and  Mr.  H.  C. 
Griffith,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  who  had  been  one  of  the  first  forty-eight  boys.  On 
Mr.  Williams’  retirement  in  1932,  Dr.  Griffith  became  Headmaster  of  the 
School,  which  he  still  was  as  this  book  opens. 
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It  is  hoped  that  the  central  theme  of  Ridley’s  story  emerges  as  clearly  in 
Volume  One  as  the  author  saw  it.  This  was  the  inspiring  way  in  which  the 
School  was  infused  with  the  ideals  and  principles  of  the  founders  through  the 
unswerving  personal  influence  of  each  headmaster  and  his  staff  in  turn.  Their 
determined  upholding  of  the  basic  spiritual  values  of  the  old  virtues  shines 
with  the  brightest  and  most  unwavering  radiance  of  all  attributes  of  Ridley’s 
history.  Thereby,  each  assault  of  materialism  through  Canada’s  changing 
times  was  resisted  and  the  School’s  educational  philosophy  which  places 
character  above  scholarship  and  all  other  facets  of  a  many-sided  teen-age 
schoolboy,  remained  unshakable,  as  it  still  is. 

Here,  in  Volume  Two,  the  author  seeks  to  continue  to  tell  how  the  Ridley 
atmosphere  combines  with  athletics  and  a  now  long-successful  programme  of 
scholarship  to  fashion  The  Ridley  Boy ,  to  whom  this  work  is  dedicated. 
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The  Quick  Recovery 


“ Not  many  commercial  and  few  educational  institutions  in 
Canada  were  weathering  the  economic  stress  in  better 
shape.” 

By  1936  Ridley  was  secure  and  serene.  The  economic  threat  already  seemed 
safely  behind  which  had  closed  other  schools  without  a  provincial  sub¬ 
sidy.  The  fortunate  upturn  in  the  intake  of  Ridley  new  boys  to  assure  future 
income  was  continuing,  not  spectacularly  or  even  strongly,  but  still  with  solid 
reassurance  for  traditional  Ridleian  confidence. 

If  this  was  sometimes  to  become  complacency,  Ridley  was  not  now  infected 
with  its  lethargy,  though  there  was  never  greater  danger  of  it.  Not  many 
commercial  and  few  educational  institutions  in  Canada  were  weathering  the 
economic  stress  in  better  shape.  Ridley  was  no  longer  fearful  or  even  greatly 
worried,  while  recovery  in  Canada  still  struggled  to  make  a  start.  With  eco¬ 
nomic  fear  probably  acting  as  a  brake,  general  unemployment  and  low 
national  production  were  still  serious,  even  if  the  social  organizations  had  by 
now  alleviated  actual  want,  but  Ridley  was  thinking  of  landscape  beautifi¬ 
cation  and  even  about  more  building.  There  was  soon  the  promise  of  a 
magnificent  new  gymnasium,  depression  or  no  depression. 

In  1936  the  Board  of  Directors  had  the  satisfaction  of  redeeming  the  last 
bond  still  outstanding  from  the  period  before  the  corporate  reorganization  of 
1924.  And  at  each  year’s  end  there  was  always  enough  surplus  to  pay  a  staff 
bonus,  as  part  recompense  for  the  reduced  salaries  of  1931.  The  cut  itself 
would  be  restored  in  another  year,  in  1937.  On  top  of  all  that,  Ridley’s  aca¬ 
demic  status  had  remained  high.  Things  were  indeed  well  with  Ridley,  espe¬ 
cially  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  struggle  just  to  survive  which  so  many 
other  Canadian  enterprises  were  still  undergoing. 

The  Board  of  Governors  could  feel  justified  satisfaction  apart  entirely  from 
the  knowledge  that  the  threat  of  the  Depression  had  been  thwarted.  Because 
of  the  tightness  of  money,  wariness  of  the  banks  and  the  economic  caution 
that  was  so  general,  the  Governors  appeared  to  work  a  minor  financial  mira- 
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cle  by  the  aforesaid  redemption  of  the  outstanding  Ridley  bonds,  with  their 
long-standing  liability  removed.  The  effort  to  have  the  holders  turn  in  their 
bonds  as  gifts  to  the  School  or  to  sell  them  back  at  a  nominal  value  had  been 
intensified  after  1933,  when  the  local  Board  was  informed  that  the  National 
Trust  Company  had  $12,125  on  hand  against  the  bonds  outstanding,  with  a 
face  value  of  $37,000.  The  surplus  was  deposited  and  the  bond  issue  totally 
redeemed  in  1936  with  an  overdraft  required  with  the  Imperial  Bank  of  only 
$9,000.  This  marked  the  final  closing  of  the  long  period  before  Ridley  became 
incorporated  (1888-1924)  as  a  non-profit  institution  without  share  capital.  A 
few  shares  were  still  outstanding,  and  in  1937  a  fund  to  cover  this  was  pegged 
at  a  nominal  amount,  with  interest  to  be  paid  as  required.  Ridley  had  not 
only  staged  her  private  economic  recovery,  her  financial  position  was  stronger 
than  ever. 

Nothing  stood  still  at  Ridley  during  the  Depression;  nothing  was  permit¬ 
ted  to  become  run-down  and  dilapidated.  If  anything,  the  School  was  more 
concerned  about  appearances  than  ever  before  and  as  much  was  done  to 
beautify  her  landscape  as  funds  permitted.  Even  in  distressed  1931  someone 
had  proposed  retaining  a  landscape  architect,  but  nothing  was  done  with  his 
plan;  it  was  a  bit  rich  for  a  depression.  No  money  was  actually  spent  of  any 
consequence  until  1939  when  the  Board  granted  $1,500  “to  beautify  Ridley”, 
but  a  lot  was  achieved  in  between  in  bits  and  pieces.  Mr.  A.  W.  Taylor,  local 
Board  Chairman,  insisted  in  1936  that  cleaning  up  must  be  done  along  West¬ 
chester  Avenue,  and  the  city  was  persuaded  to  improve  this  Ridley  approach. 
( Postscript :  In  1938  a  city  bylaw  renamed  this  stretch  of  Westchester  Ave.;  it 
became  Ridley  Road. )  A  hedge  was  planted  behind  the  Lower  School,  and 
before  long  the  prickly  locust  hedge  along  the  brow  of  the  hill  leading  to  the 
canal  ( where  a  lot  of  cricketers’  arms  were  thorned  while  digging  out  cricket 
balls)  was  uprooted.  The  young  trees  planted  behind  the  School  House  in 
1930,  including  a  grove  of  Scotch  pine,  had  become  a  young  forest  by  1936 
and  pruning  was  done.  A  famous  tree  was  moved;  the  large  copper  beech 
which  had  stood  near  the  front  door  of  School  House  was  carefully  moved 
to  a  position  near  the  vestry  where  it  began  to  flourish  again  at  once.  ( It  was 
done  at  the  suggestion  and  expense  of  Mr.  F.  G.  Venables. ) 

Mr.  Hamilton,  Housemaster  of  Merritt  House,  was  now  revealing  that  he 
had  “a  green  thumb”  or  at  least  was  an  ardent  gardener.  His  flower  beds  were 
becoming  a  feature  of  Ridley’s  beauty  in  the  months  between  the  snows. 

SCHOOL  HOUSE  NOTES 

Listen!  There  is  the  voice  of  good  old  Chinaman  Chollie.  He’s 
in  Slaght  and  Harrison’s  room. 

“Good  morning.  Good  monee.  Good  shirtee.  Ha!  Ha!” 

Slaght:  “Joke’s  on  you,  Chollie.”  (Harrison  sneezes  behind  the 
door.) 
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Chollie:  “No  monee.  No  shirtee.  Ha!  Ha!” 

Harrison:  “The  joke’s  on  me,  Chollie.  No  monee!  Ha!  Ha!” 

Chollie  keeps  Harrison’s  other  shirt  for  another  week. 

Kilman  is  one  of  our  budding  humorists.  He  is  also  a  Latin 
scholar.  And  so  the  other  day  he  got  the  two  a  bit  mixed.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Thomas:  “Decl  ine  mosquito.” 

Kilman:  “Mosquito,  bitere,  itchi,  scratchum.” 

Result:  total  loss  for  the  Kilman  side. 

A  major  alteration  in  1936  was  the  filling  of  the  gully  between  the  front 
field  and  Merritt  House,  with  its  little  stream  directed  through  pipes,  but 
that  this  was  part  of  a  beautification  programme  is  doubtful.  Two  Old  Boys 
could  now  testify  that  the  gully  vanished  for  another  reason.  Just  before  the 
Easter  holidays  they  had  plugged  the  culvert  draining  the  gully  with  an  old 
mattress,  at  the  point  where  the  stream  passed  under  the  fill  behind  the 
chapel  -  just  to  see  what  would  happen.  After  the  holidays  the  astonished 
school  discovered  they  had  a  new  artificial  lake,  twenty-five  feet  deep!  The 
Fire  Department  had  to  be  called  to  empty  it,  and  the  two  culvert  stuff ers 
had  a  warm  session  in  the  Headmaster’s  office.  ( Postscript :  The  Board  had 
just  now  acceded  to  Dr.  Griffith’s  request  that  his  official  title  should  be 
changed  from  Principal  to  Headmaster. ) 

The  filled  gully  seriously  disturbed  its  pheasant-residents  who  moved  to 
the  “bush”,  which  recalls  how  they  were  disturbed  earlier,  in  1935.  Ridley 
discovered  a  virtual  pheasant  sanctuary  was  located  in  the  gully  on  the  night 
the  School  House  windows  rattled,  beds  slid  across  the  floor  in  Gooderham 
House  and  dishes  were  smashed  in  the  Lower  School’s  kitchen.  The  “marked 
disturbance”  -  an  earthquake  -  had  awakened  students  and  staff  at  1.08  a.m. 
-  with  pheasants  whirring  about  in  the  dark  in  a  startled  cloud. 

There  was  general  awareness  that  many  types  of  birds  liked  Ridley’s  green 
acres,  but  they  were  taken  for  granted  except  for  an  occasional  bird-watcher 
who  was  diffident  about  revealing  why  he  often  roamed  the  outdoors  by 
himself;  bird-watching  was  considered  a  bit  effeminate  by  the  more  rugged 
young  Ridleians.  E.  F.  Crossland,  boy-naturalist,  did  not  care;  he  linked  with 
Mr.  Ashburner,  who  also  loved  birds,  to  go  bird-watching  and  tabulated  many 
of  those  which  could  be  found  on  the  grounds,  especially  in  the  nesting  sea¬ 
son.  He  found:  a  common  chipping  sparrow  on  a  hair-like  cup  for  a  nest;  a 
pair  of  brown  wrens  feeding  six  children;  a  crow’s  nest  in  the  tall  tree  behind 
the  Headmaster’s  house;  a  pair  of  owls  feeding  their  young  behind  the  rink; 
a  black-billed  cuckoo;  a  flicker;  yellow  warbler;  red-winged  blackbird;  song 
sparrow;  killdeer;  a  spotted  sandpiper  near  the  canal;  a  bobolink  on  B-Squad 
field;  several  meadowlarks;  a  catbird;  brown  thrasher;  goldfinch;  a  night- 
hawk  near  the  Marriott  Gates;  a  horned  lark  nesting  close  to  the  old  cricket 
house,  and  several  families  of  pheasants  in  the  “bush”.  As  this  was  good 
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Ridleian  lore,  Crossland  was  persuaded  to  report  the  results  of  his  bird¬ 
watching  patience. 


LOWER  SCHOOL  NOTES 

There  is  a  Notomobile  Club  which  studies  cars  and  their  insides 
and  what  makes  the  wheels  go  ’round,  which  reminds  us  of  the 

Clever  you?ig  feller  named  Perkins 
W ho  thought  he  knew  cars  and  their  werkins, 

Till  he  went  out  to  drive 
But  failed  to  arrive 

*  Cause  he  d  ruined  the  werkins  by  jerkin  . 

This  group  has  been  under  Mr.  Brown  who  has  been  describing 
with  diagrams  and  parts  and  bp  means  of  a  visit  to  the  Wells 
Garage,  the  various  functions  of  universals,  crank-shafts,  differen¬ 
tials  and  the  like.  Another  club  of  older  standing  is  the  Art  Club, 
started  last  pear  bp  Mr.  Morris.  There  are  some  who  can  draw  and 
some  who  cannot,  like 

T hat  hopeful  young  fellow  named  Mart 
Who  used  to  aspire  to  Art , 

Till  he  pictured  a  horris 
Which  our  head,  Mr.  Morris, 

Completely  mistook  for  the  cart. 

Except  for  the  prospect  of  a  new  gymnasium  for  1939,  there  was  no  serious 
depression-building.  A  few  new  garages  had  been  put  up  behind  Mr.  Brock’s 
house  on  Westchester  Avenue.  The  old  Upper  School  icehouse  was  gone,  a 
victim  of  electric  refrigeration.  A  neighbouring  farmer  was  given  free  use  of 
Ridley’s  most  westerly  twelve  acres,  just  to  keep  down  the  weeds.  Four  or 
five  acres  were  purchased  on  the  Hog’s  Back  and  some  further  property  was 
obtained  ( at  a  depression-price )  on  the  new  Ridley  Road. 

Old  Boys  of  1919  to  1938  will  be  interested  in  a  deal  on  Ridley  Road  in  the 
latter  year  concerning  Miss  Hepworth,  the  nurse  of  the  Lower  School  in  all 
that  period.  She  was  given  a  life  interest  in  a  little  property  on  Ridley  Road 
to  erect  a  bungalow.  The  plans  had  to  be  approved  by  the  Board  which  they 
were,  and  Miss  Hepworth  left  the  School  in  June  ’38  to  live  in  it.  ( Postscript: 
For  many  years  thereafter  Heppie  would  be  seen  on  her  way  to  pay  a  visit  to 
the  School,  trudging  along  with  manful  stride  in  her  brown  coat  and  Welling¬ 
tons,  to  deliver  a  bunch  of  flowers  for  a  table  or  to  decorate  an  old  favourite’s 
room  or  carrying  “a  little  loaf’  for  a  friend  which  she  had  baked  herself. ) 

Hard  times  did  not  stop  internal  changes,  either.  In  1936  new  oak  honour 
boards  were  placed  in  the  Assembly  Hall,  to  replace  the  small  originals. 
Fire  escapes  were  added.  Oak  benches  were  installed  in  place  of  the  old  ones 
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of  soft  wood  (and  the  engraved  initials  of  a  hundred  boys  were  gone).  The 
walls  of  the  Assembly  Hall  were  enhanced  by  two  new  oil  paintings,  one  of 
Thomas  Rodman  Merritt,  Ridley’s  first  president,  the  gift  of  the  Imperial  Bank 
of  Canada;  it  was  a  copy  by  Adrian  Dingle  of  Sir  E.  Wyly  Grier’s  original, 
owned  by  the  bank;  and  by  John  Russell’s  fine  painting  of  Dr.  H.  C.  Griffith. 
There  was  also  an  F.  S.  Coburn  snowscape  presented  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Venables 
and  an  oil  by  Thomas  W.  Martin,  R.C.A.,  presented  by  Mrs.  Murray  Alex¬ 
ander  in  memory  of  Old  Boy  Arthur  Alexander,  her  brother-in-law. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  all  new  capital  investments  made  by  Rid¬ 
ley  during  the  depression  was  the  purchase  of  forty-three  oils,  water  colours 
and  black  and  whites  which  were  shown  in  John  Russell’s  one-man  art  show 
in  Toronto.  It  was  done  on  Dr.  Griffith’s  urging,  with  the  Board  giving  ap¬ 
proval  after  protracted  correspondence  between  the  Headmaster  and  the 
artist.  They  now  hang  in  various  places  to  add  greatly  to  the  impressive  decor 
of  Ridley’s  interior. 

The  chapel  also  received  additions:  a  prayer  desk  as  the  Old  Boys’  memo¬ 
rial  to  Col.  Thairs;  a  new  baptismal  font,  presented  by  Col.  and  Mrs.  A.  L. 
Bishop  in  memory  of  their  infant  son;  a  water  cruet,  presented  by  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Griffith  (while  in  England  in  1939);  a  stained-glass  window  in  memory 
of  Adam  George  Ballantyne,  who  had  been  a  victim  of  poliomyelitis  while 
attending  Ridley,  and  which  was  unveiled  by  his  three  close  Ridley  friends, 
L.  Skey,  R.  Reville  and  G.  Wilmot;  a  silver  chalice  and  paten,  contributed 
anonymously;  a  glass  and  cruet  for  wine,  in  memory  of  Kelly  Matthews,  a 
youthful  Old  Boy  who  had  died  suddenly  in  1931;  a  purple  superfontal  and 
book  marks  from  Mrs.  Griffith  and  her  sister,  Miss  Amy  Wright;  and  a 
framed  illuminated  verse  from  its  author,  Colonel  the  Venerable  Archdeacon 
Frederick  George  Scott: 

In  honour,  chivalrous, 

In  duty,  valorous, 

In  all  things,  noble, 

To  the  heart’s  core  clean. 

Before  School  had  re-opened  in  September  1936,  there  had  been  a  staff 
appointment  which  was  so  significant  it  seemed  to  forecast  another,  more 
important  step  in  the  still  distant  future;  a  new  post  was  created,  Assistant  to 
the  Headmaster,  and  the  master  appointed  to  fill  it  was  Mr.  J.  R.  Hamilton, 
B.A.  who  had  been  at  Ridley  since  1922.  He  remained  for  the  time  being  in 
his  old  role  as  a  housemaster,  but  he  was  soon  taking  over  an  increasing 
variety  of  responsibilities  of  school  administration.  As  these  grew  he  was 
relieved  of  his  duties  as  housemaster  (1939)  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Matheson,  a  new 
master  with  a  wealth  of  teaching  experience,  all  of  it  in  independent  schools. 

About  the  same  time  ( 1936 )  the  Board  of  Directors  appointed  two  addi- 
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tional  Old  Boys  to  be  governors  of  Ridley  -  Mr.  Hamilton  Cassels,  K.C.  (’07- 
’13)  and  Mr.  J.  Grant  Glassco  (’16-’21).  ("Their  presence  on  the  Board,  with 
their  prominence  in  law  and  finance,  can  hardly  fail  to  strengthen  the  Board 
of  Governors  and  to  add  to  the  confidence  which  is  already  great  and  by 
which  others  view  its  actions.”) 


It  was  at  this  period  ( 1936 )  that  a  complete  review  was  instituted  by  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  School’s  bursaries,  scholarships  and  endowed 
scholarship  fund.  Ridley’s  scholarship  pattern  was  about  to  be  transformed 
in  a  most  striking,  and  lasting  way.  A  first  payment  of  $59,000  had  been 
received  from  the  Toronto  General  Trusts  Corporation,  which  was  just  a 
start  of  the  total  bequest  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Colonel  Reuben  Wells 
Leonard.  The  man  who  had  done  much  for  Ridley  while  he  was  alive  was 
to  do  even  more  after  his  death. 

Ridley  at  once  set  up  a  bursary  fund,  The  Leonard  Awards,  by  a  trust 
agreement  signed  with  the  Toronto  General  Trusts  Corporation.  Payments 
from  the  Leonard  estate  would  go  into  this  fund  as  received. 

During  1936-7,  the  total  payment  from  the  Leonard  estate  reached  $93,890. 
During  the  following  year  another  payment  was  made  to  Ridley  in  cash  and 
securities  of  $47,172.56,  and  during  following  years  Ridley  received  an  addi¬ 
tional  $169,718.99.  The  total  (to  June  30,  1962)  was  thus  $310,781.55.  All  but 
$26,251  (transferred  to  general  funds  in  1939-40)  was  devoted  to  Ridley’s 
scholarship  programme  under  the  title  of  The  Leonard  Awards. 

The  gift  of  the  Lower  School  to  Ridley  in  1927  had  been  a  magnificent 
gesture  by  Colonel  Leonard.  The  magnitude  of  his  bequest  five  years  after 
his  death  meant  that  hundreds  of  Canadian  boys  in  the  future  would  benefit 
by  his  thoughtfulness  with  preparatory  education  at  Ridley  they  might  not 
otherwise  obtain.  Other  institutions  also  benefited  by  Col.  Leonard’s  will, 
and  knew  the  same  appreciation  as  Ridley. 

Aware  that  Ridley’s  scholarship  position  had  been  completely  altered  for 
the  future  in  a  most  valuable  way,  the  Board  reorganized  all  her  scholarships 
and  endowments  and  established  an  entirely  new  programme. 

The  many  gifts  and  endowments  to  Ridley  during  1920-30  had  been  con¬ 
solidated  in  a  single  endowed  trust  fund,  and  this  was  also  done  with  those 
of  the  1931-9  period  -  $500  as  the  W.  T.  Comber  Trust  for  the  Eric  Mossom 
Boyd  Memorial  Prize;  a  bond  from  Mrs.  Ingersoll  to  endow  her  husband’s 
scholarship;  a  bond  from  the  Dr.  W.  H.  Merritt  estate  to  endow  the  Merritt 
public  speaking  prize,  and  a  bequest  of  $500  from  the  estate  of  Mr.  Justice 
Kingstone  to  endow  the  second  speaking  prize. 

There  would  be  more,  but  Ridley  announced  in  1937  that  the  following  were 
offered  (in  addition  to  The  Leonard  Awards) : 
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Six  Memorial  Scholarships  in  the  Upper  School; 

Ten  Dr.  John  Ormsby  Miller  Memorial  Scholarships; 

One  special  scholarship  for  entering  Form  IV  from  the  Lower  School; 
Clergy  allowances,  not  to  exceed  $200  for  the  sons  of  clergymen. 


DEATH  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  EMERITUS 

Many  stirring  episodes  in  Ridley’s  life  occurred  in  the  four  pre-war  years; 

there  was  sudden  tragedy,  some  great  feats  on  their  playing  fields,  an 
unusual  degree  of  change  among  the  masters  and  a  steady  flow  of  graduates 
to  the  universities.  Overshadowing  all  events  in  significance  to  the  Ridley  story 
was  one  which  temporarily  put  back  the  clock  for  hundreds  of  Old  Ridleians 
during  a  roaring  football  season.  On  Thursday  evening,  November  17,  1936, 
the  cleric,  teacher  and  scholar  who,  more  than  any  other  single  person,  had 
founded,  moulded,  nurtured  and  inspired  Ridley  College  ever  since  1889, 
died  quietly  at  his  home  in  Toronto.  When  the  Old  Boys  heard  of  the  death 
of  the  Reverend  John  Ormsby  Miller,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  Principal  Emeritus, 
there  was  a  great  welling  up  of  affection  and  respect  by  his  old  students 
everywhere,  and  the  early  days  of  Ridley  were  recalled  with  a  vividness  they 
would  never  know  again. 

To  the  students  of  1936  Dr.  Miller  was  a  remote,  legendary  figure,  whose 
white  beard  was  often  glimpsed  at  Ridley’s  cricket  and  football  games  at 
Toronto.  He  had  visited  Ridley  infrequently  since  1921,  when  he  had  re¬ 
tired,  and  became  Principal  Emeritus.  He  had  removed  his  personality’s 
influence  from  the  School  completely  for  Ridley’s  sake,  believing  that  it 
would  be  in  the  School’s  best  interests  if  those  who  followed  him  had  an 
unhampered  hand.  But  he  had  kept  close  to  the  Old  Boys;  they  had  visited 
him  constantly,  in  a  steady  stream,  and  he  had  followed  the  fortunes  of  his 
beloved  school  with  satisfaction  and  pride.  Ridley  had  been  his  whole  life 
from  1888  to  1921  and  continued  to  be  until  he  died. 

A  remarkable  number  of  Old  Ridleians  still  survived  from  the  miscalled 
Gay  Nineties  and  even  of  1889,  the  Ridley  College  founding  year,  and  to 
them  there  had  always  been  only  one  headmaster.  Just  one  man  above  all 
others  who  had  impregnated  Ridley  with  much  of  his  own  high  principles 
and  fine  ideals.  It  was  their  white-bearded  teacher  and  headmaster,  whom 
the  masters  often  called  Joe,  while  the  boys  affectionately  dubbed  him  Jo-Jo, 
the  Head  or  The  Goat,  who  had  established  what  had  become  Ridley’s  most 
cherished  characteristic  and  quality.  He  had  so  firmly  implanted  as  a  proud 
distinction,  the  wish  of  the  founders  that  Ridley  should  be  known  as  the  school 
whose  first  interest  was  to  build  high  character  in  youth,  that  it  became  her 
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principal  characteristic  and  identifying  quality.  The  distinction  had  long  been 
synonymous  with  Ridley  and  used  to  describe  the  School. 

Ridley  College  was  itself  Dr.  Miller’s  monument.  This  has  been  repeated 
by  Old  Boys  so  often,  just  as  it  was  reiterated  during  the  eulogies  and  serv¬ 
ices  at  the  time  of  his  death,  that  it  is  clear  the  memory  of  him  will  last  while 
Ridley  lasts.  A  living,  thriving  school  for  boys,  pulsing  with  the  spirit  and 
principles  he  did  so  much  to  instill,  is  a  more  wonderful  memorial  than  any 
cenotaph  of  stone.  Dr.  Miller  could  not  have  asked  for  more;  the  lives  of  few 
men  are  ever  so  imperishably  marked. 

It  was  the  Hon.  and  Reverend  Dr.  H.  J.Cody,  M.A.,D.D.,LL.D.,  President 
of  the  University  of  Toronto  and  Vice-President  of  Ridley,  one  of  the  first 
teachers  Dr.  Miller  had  retained  as  Ridley  was  founded,  who  wrote  his  eu¬ 
logy  in  Acta  Ridleiana  -  a  moving,  nostalgic  series  of  recollections  of  Ridley’s 
early  days.  The  two  scholars  and  educators  had  been  together  at  Varsity 
and  Dr.  Cody,  classics  master,  had  stood  by  the  young  headmaster’s  side  at 
the  door  of  the  first  Ridley  College  in  September  1889,  to  greet  the  first 
forty-eight  boys  to  attend  the  School.  The  following  are  some  of  the  historical 
flashbacks  which  Dr.  Cody  now  wrote  for  Acta.  They  have  been  told,  but  not 
in  this  intimate  way: 

He  (Dr.  Miller)  was  one  of  the  many  who  came  under  the  philo¬ 
sophic  influence  at  Varsity  of  Professor  George  Pointon  Young,  who  not 
only  taught  the  history  of  philosophy,  and  a  system  of  philosophy,  but 
also  taught  men  how  to  philosophize,  to  think  for  themselves.  These  deep 
lessons  Dr.  Miller  thoroughly  learned. 

The  School  opened  in  September,  1889,  with  a  staff  of  four:  the 
Headmaster,  Mr.  F.  J.  Steen  (later  Professor  in  the  Montreal  Diocesan 
College),  Mr.  W.  H.  S.  Spotton  (now  a  leading  lawyer  in  Western 
Canada)  and  myself.  We  were  all  young  together  —  School,  Headmaster, 
staff  and  boys  —  and  had  the  hopefulness  and  audacity  of  youth. 

.  .  .  Manifold  were  his  duties  and  activities  in  those  early  days  ...  he 
had  to  meet  parents  from  all  parts  of  Canada,  who  confided  their  sons  to 
his  care,  and  numerous  visitors  who  came  to  see  this  new  educational 
venture  ...  he  had  to  exercise  a  firm,  yet  kindly  discipline  over  a  group 
of  vigorous  boys  ...  he  had  general  supervision  over  the  teaching  of  the 
School,  though  he  wisely  allowed  his  colleagues  much  freedom. 

Dr.  Miller  .  .  .  more  and  more  became  identified  with  the  School  and 
her  spirit.  A  sore  blow  fell  on  him  when  his  gracious  and  beautiful  wife 
passed  away ;  he  was  never  the  same  again. 

...  I  last  caught  sight  of  him  at  the  football  match  when  Varsity  out¬ 
played  Queen’s.  His  interests  were  always  wide.  He  travelled  much.  He 
reflected  much.  He  had  a  warm  place  in  the  hearts  of  all  Ridleians. 

In  these  few  words  may  I  pay  tribute  of  affection  and  respect  to  a  dear 
friend  and  old-time  colleague,  who  left  in  Ridley  College  a  visible 
monument  of  his  love  of  boys,  of  his  devotion  to  sound  learning  and  of 
his  service  to  God  and  his  country? 
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Like  so  many  Old  Ridleians,  whose  family  name  is  restored  to  the  Ridley 
roll  again  and  again  by  sons  and  grandsons,  Dr.  Miller’s  grandson,  Tony 
(Hamilton)  Cassels,  was  a  prominent  student  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Tony’s 
mother  was  Dr.  Miller’s  daughter,  Nannette  Miller,  wife  of  another  Old 
Ridleian,  Laddie  (Hamilton)  Cassels,  K.C.,  a  governor  of  Ridley.  Dr.  Miller’s 
second  daughter,  Kitty,  also  survived  him. 

Dr.  Miller’s  obituary  in  Acta  Ridleiana  was  written  by  Mr.  T.  Cronyn,  the 
editor,  and  a  student,  Leon  Adams,  who  contributed  verse: 

In  the  death  of  Dr.  J.  O.  Miller,  Ridley’s  greatest  link  with  the  past 
has  been  broken.  First  headmaster,  leader  through  the  early  days  of 
struggle,  adviser,  guide  and  friend  to  all  boys  who  came  under  him,  his 
life  was  one  that  was  devoted  to  the  creation  and  well-being  of  his  school. 

He  was  ever  a  man  of  action,  a  man  who  took  an  intense  interest  in  the 
job  at  hand,  or  in  the  world  around  him.  To  him  a  long  and  prolonged 
sickness  would  have  been  a  burden  almost  beyond  the  bounds  of  contem¬ 
plation.  We  feel  that  Old  Boys  and  old  friends  of  the  School  will  be 
glad  to  hear  that  this  was  spared  him.  He  passed  awray  quietly.  .  .  . 

On  the  morning  of  Thursday,  November  19,  a  funeral  service  was 
held  at  St.  James’  Church  in  Toronto.  This  was  followed  by  one  held  in 
the  school  chapel  at  2.30  o’clock  of  the  afternoon. 

After  the  service  the  boys  lined  the  driveway,  and  the  school  bell 
tolled  as  the  cortege  left  the  grounds  to  drive  to  Victoria  Lawn  Cemeterv. 

Here  Bishop  Renison  and  the  Reverend  Norman  Taylor  (’07-17)  con¬ 
ducted  a  simple  service. 

This  ended  the  career  of  one  who  ‘ran  the  straight  race’  and  who  left 
behind  him  an  enduring  monument  of  achievement  —  Ridley  College. 

J2unc  JStmittis  in  $ace  Bonttne  ls>erbum  Cuum 

(In  Memory  of  Rev.  Dr.  J.  O.  Miller) 

Lord,  let  Thou  a  son  depart  in  peace 
Into  Thy  loving  hands  to  he  with  Thee 
Until  that  glorious  day  when  Heaven  and  Earth 
Shall  meet  Thee  at  Thy  throne.  .  .  . 

The  organ  s  swell  sinks  into  quietude.  .  .  . 

“I  am  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life. 

“He  that  helieveth  though  he  were  dead 
“Shall  he  live.  .  .  ” 

The  autumn  sun  creeps  faintly 

O’er  the  Chapel  walls.  The  heavy  hearts  of  those 

He  dearly  loved  cry  out  for  Thee,  O  Christ, 

And  thou  art  here,  in  spirit,  at  our  side. 

Thou  that  triumphed  o’er  the  sinful  tomb 
Be  with  us  in  our  weakness  and  distress. 

Our  Guardian  and  our  Guide. 


-  Leon  Adams 
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FOUR  YEARS  OF  WINTER  SPORT 

It  was  an  ancient  Ridleian  custom  for  the  boys  to  campaign  for  any  new 
equipment,  building  or  facility,  in  the  certain  knowledge  that  the  Gover¬ 
nors  would  soon  be  aware  of  anything  the  boys  considered  a  necessity  or  at 
least  felt  would  be  good  to  have.  There  was  actually  little  subtlety  to  any  of 
their  campaigns,  and  it  is  a  fair  assumption  that  the  academic  staff  often 
helped  the  boys  take  aim  at  the  Governors  or  even  pulled  the  trigger.  The 
boys  did  not  always  win  what  they  were  after  but  they  generally  did.  The 
slogan  of  a  famous  campaign  of  the  last  century  was:  “Get  us  a  covered  rink!” 
They  probably  got  it  a  few  years  earlier  than  a  covered  rink  might  have  been 
provided.  Their  newest  crusade  was:  “We  want  artificial  ice!”  No  one  could 
guess  how  long  this  campaign  might  last,  but  it  would  certainly  not  end  until 
they  hit  the  target.  They  knew  the  power  of  persistence.  Inserted  into  almost 
every  discussion  on  hockey  and  skating  throughout  these  winters  was  the 
comment  “Now  ...  if  we  only  had  artificial  ice  . . 

The  winter  of  ’36  was  a  poor  one  to  launch  such  a  campaign;  it  was  a 
wonderful  hockey  winter,  with  prolonged  frosts  and  good  ice  in  the  rink  for 
weeks.  But  the  hockey  reporter  did  his  best;  he  opened  his  annual  report  by 
innocently  saying:  “Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Ridley  is  still  without  arti¬ 
ficial  ice  .  .  .”  They  thought  they  understood  the  sensitivity  of  the  Governors 
but  they  were  fooled;  five  years  later  a  new  crop  of  Ridley  boys  was  still 
insinuatingly  saying:  “Without  artificial  ice,  Ridley’s  first  hockey  team  had 
little  practice  and  only  played  five  games.  .  . .” 

Time  meant  nothing.  The  crusade  would  be  kept  alive  from  one  student 
generation  to  the  next.  Each  mild  winter  would  revive  it  with  new  urgency. 

As  a  result  of  regular  ice  in  1936  Ridley  produced  by  far  its  best  hockey 
team  in  the  pre-war  years  -  “Their  combination,  speed  and  stick-handling 
marked  them  as  outstanding  in  the  past  decade  of  Ridley’s  hockey  history.” 
Much  of  the  team’s  success  was  due  to  the  inspirational  leadership  of  Tony 
Cassels,  the  hockey  captain,  who  had  stalwart  support  from  Cam  Mac- 
Lachlan,  a  60-minute  defenceman.  Together,  they  converted  a  team  into 
championship  calibre,  whose  players  at  the  start  had  disclosed  the  lack  of 
practice  of  mild  previous  winters.  They  were  undefeated  through  11  games, 
until  February  28.  They  then  had  a  tie  game  and  lost  twice  to  a  tough,  older 
team  from  McKinnon  Industries. 

A  high-scoring  team,  with  a  great  forward  line,  Ridley  scored  a  remark¬ 
able  160  goals  in  the  14  games,  with  sixty  pucks  getting  behind  goalkeeper 
W.  Y.  Hutton.  Tony  Cassels  played  left-wing;  Pappy  (A.  K.)  Schryer  was  a 
fine  play-making  centre;  Les  (L.  W.)  McLean,  the  fastest  skater  on  the  team, 
was  on  right-wing.  Wellington  and  MacLachlan  ma  were  the  defence  regu¬ 
lars.  The  substitutes  were  given  a  lot  of  ice  time;  they  were:  Witzel,  Lucas 
and  Ashburner  mi,  forwards,  and  Thornes,  defence. 
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The  old  story  -  no  ice,  little  practice  time  -  overtook  Ridley’s  hockey  again 
in  1937.  With  Les  McLean  as  captain  the  first  team  only  managed  5  games, 
winning  4  and  tying  the  other.  ( The  pressure  was  on  for  artificial  ice  during 
the  entire  winter.)  Their  big  game  was  against  University  of  Western  On¬ 
tario  Intermediates  on  their  large  playing  surface  -  artificial  ice!-at  London. 
Through  a  whirlwind  finish  Ridley  whipped  in  two  goals  in  the  final  minutes 
to  escape  with  a  4-4  tie. 

The  capricious  Niagara  Peninsula  weather  reversed  itself  in  1938  and  the 
St.  Catharines  area  once  more  had  a  wonderful  hockey  winter.  With  Les 
(L.  J.)  Ashburner  as  captain,  and  with  the  youngest  goal-tender  probably 
ever  in  the  nets  for  a  first  team  -  D.  M.  Sorenson  -  Ridley  played  a  total  of 
fifteen  games  between  January  15  and  March  11.  Their  record  was  excellent: 

Won:  11  Tied:  4  Lost:  0 

Their  victories  included  a  double  defeat  of  St.  Andrew’s  and  an  8-0  victory 
over  Western  Ontario  Colts  who  had  played  Ridley  to  a  1-1  tie  in  an  earlier 
game. 

The  inspiring  factor  about  the  1938  winter  was  that  the  whole  school 
seemed  to  be  constantly  on  the  ice,  either  skating  or  playing  hockey.  Ridley’s 
second  and  third  teams  did  well,  and  an  intramural  house  league  was  organ¬ 
ized  which  gave  fine  action  to  nine  additional  teams.  That  meant  twelve 
Upper  Schol  teams  were  playing  hockey  regularly.  The  Lower  School  added 
seven  additional  teams  -  a  School  team,  a  second  team,  the  Muscle-binders 
(aged  12)  and  four  Tribe  teams.  (The  Iroquois  won  the  Tribe  League  over 
the  Mohawks,  Hurons  and  Algonquins. )  The  Lower  School’s  first  team  had  a 
wonderful  season;  they  played  twenty-five  games,  including  a  league  sched¬ 
ule  comprised  of  junior  players  from  Ridley,  Upper  Canada  and  St.  Andrew’s. 
The  Lower  School  won  15,  lost  6  and  tied  4,  and  revelled  in  a  double  defeat 
of  Upper  Canada. 

The  winter  of  1939  repeated  the  good  ice  and  the  rise  of  hockey  activity  at 
Ridley.  The  School  team  had  mixed  fortunes,  winning  10  games  and  losing  5, 
including  a  win  over  T.C.S.  3-1,  and  a  loss  to  Upper  Canada  in  Maple  Leaf 
Gardens  7-3.  Jimmy  Scandrett  was  hockey  captain,  with  Sorenson  brilliant  in 
goal  for  the  second  year.  Hamish  Macintosh  shared  the  net  minding  and  was 
steady,  sometimes  brilliant,  too. 

An  hilarious  hockey  feature  of  the  late  winter  was  an  “ice  battle”  between 
the  Cubans  and  Bermudians  in  the  School.  It  was  not  hockey  but  it  was 
glorious  fun.  (“Evans  would  have  no  pity  as  he  rushed  down  the  ice,  his 
opponents  falling  flat  as  he  touched  them.  They  would  have  fallen  flat  any¬ 
way,  but  he  was  their  excuse.”)  Barreto  stopped  showers  of  pucks  in  goal; 
he  was  nearly  impregnable  because  he  was  so  fat  there  was  only  about  a 
six-inch  square  piece  of  net  for  a  target.  The  School,  weak  from  laughter, 
decided  watching  these  ice-gladiators  was  almost  as  much  fun  as  the  Lower 
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School  experienced  in  attending  their  annual  Masters  vs.  Firsts  hockey 
match.  In  1939  this  was  the  game-of-the-year;  according  to  the  delighted  re¬ 
porter:  “The  time  had  come  at  last  when  ...  a  member  of  Shell  or  Vlth 
would  see  his  arithmetic  master  slugged  so  hard  on  the  shins  that  he  would 
be  unable  to  walk  for  at  least  three  days.” 

The  game  was  divided  into  four  periods  of  eight  minutes  each,  in  consid¬ 
eration  for  the  masters’  dubious  physical  condition.  It  was  not  really  very 
rough,  though  McLean  was  penalized  for  dumping  Mr.  Glassco  with  a  crash 
and  Mr.  Morris  went  down  with  another  crash,  breaking  his  glasses.  The 
game  was  a  tie  entering  the  fourth  quarter.  ( “Some  say  Mr.  Morris  offered 
Jasperson  10  cents  for  every  goal  he  let  in.  Some  say  Jasper  refused;  some  say 
he  accepted;  most  of  us  say  it  was  all  hooey.” ) 

Perhaps  the  bribe  was  refused;  the  masters  lost  4-3. 

How  busy  Mr.  Brown  kept  the  boys  after  class  in  the  winter  can  be  seen 
in  the  great  variety  of  clubs  which  were  kept  active: 


Magic 

Stamp  Collecting 
Clay  Modelling 
The  Art  Club 
The  Photographic  Club 


The  Press  Club 
The  Craft  Club 
Dramatics 
Manual  Training 
Chess 


The  mild  winters  pleased  none  but  the  basketball  players;  they  would 
have  added  men  and  a  bigger  audience,  but  the  skiers,  tobogganists  and 
bob-sledders  joined  the  hockey  players  in  beseeching  the  weatherman  to 
give  them  frost  and  lots  of  snow.  The  hills  and  ski-runs  at  Lookout  Point, 
Fon thill,  were  crowded  with  Ridley  boys  in  the  winters  of  ’36,  ’38  and  ’39, 
and  the  only  accidents  to  occur  happened  to  tobogganists,  with  none  from 
Ridley  involved.  The  Lookout  Point  Ski  Club  was  generous  with  its  ski-run 
and  facilities,  and  on  the  open  hills  Snively  II,  MacLachlan  ma,  Davidson  and 
Simmonds  disclosed  such  skill  that  seasoned  veterans  were  envious.  Many 
other  Ridley  boys  grew  adept  with  christies,  stems  and  snowploughs,  and  on 
a  wild  stormy  day  in  ’36  there  was  an  exciting  slalom  race.  (The  year  1938 
had  such  a  prolonged  snow-winter  that  the  School  was  almost  isolated,  with 
food  brought  in  by  sleigh.  Two  inches  of  snow  fell  on  St.  Patrick’s  Day,  with 
spring  very  late. ) 

The  Ridley  basketball  players  were  getting  taller  and  taller,  even  if  natural 
athletes  of  normal  height  could  still  win  a  basketball  colour  through  speed 
and  skill.  The  1936  team  was  featured  by  a  surprise  addition,  D.  M.  Duncan, 
who  replaced  Caswell,  their  1935  star,  with  play  that  revealed  him  as  one  of 
the  best  men  Ridley  had  seen  on  the  floor  in  a  decade.  H.  S.  Glassco  was 
captain;  he  led  the  quintet  to  6  wins,  a  tie  and  2  losses,  which  was  good  for  a 
“hockey  winter”.  It  was  in  1937  that  Ridley’s  team  seemed  to  confirm  the 
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frequently  heard  contention  that  young  Canadians  were  growing  higher  and 
higher  in  each  successive  generation.  They  had  remarkable  height:  Ossie 
(6.  H.)  Schmitt  topped  them  at  6  ft.  7/2  in.,  and  all  were  over  6  ft.  They 
barely  managed  a  50-50  record,  however,  but  introduced  Ridley- Western 
Ontario  U.  rivalry  in  basketball.  The  1938  team,  led  by  D.  C.  Doherty  and 
R.  W.  Lewis,  was  a  good  quintet;  they  won  12  and  lost  3,  with  all  their  losses 
by  less  than  4  points.  In  1939  Ridley’s  only  loss  in  11  games  was  against 
Buffalo’s  Nichols  School.  Gord  (G.  S.)  Park  was  captain  of  that  great  team, 
the  last  to  play  in  the  old  gym. 

An  unforgettable  feature  of  the  “old  fashioned’’  winter  of  1938  was  a  trip 
by  many  boys  to  see  the  fantastic  ice  structure  in  the  Niagara  Gorge.  Several 
buses  were  chartered  for  the  unique  sight-seeing  tour  which  had  a  spectacu¬ 
lar  episode  as  a  climax.  When  the  fleet  of  Ridley  buses  reached  the  river  the 
boys  began  taking  photographs,  marvelling  at  the  colossal  mass  of  ice  in  the 
bottom  of  the  Gorge,  and  were  just  beginning  to  wonder  why  they  were 
there  when  the  buttresses  of  the  famous  steel  Honeymoon  Bridge  began  to 
give  way.  The  bridge  quivered  like  a  stricken  thing  at  the  American  end  as  the 
crushing  power  of  the  ice  even  moved  its  heavy  stone  abutments.  As  the 
fascinated  boys  watched  the  back  of  the  great  bridge  broke  and  the  whole 
structure  collapsed  into  the  Gorge  200  feet  down,  a  huge  spray  of  glittering 
ice  splinters  rising  up  like  a  sparkling  shroud. 

The  boys,  who  were  not  told  that  Dr.  Griffith  had  been  warned  the  bridge 
might  go  and  that  if  they  hurried  they  might  see  it,  decided  that  whoever  had 
thought  of  -  and  timed  -  the  sudden  expedition  must  have  been  gifted  with 
clairvoyance.  (“It  was  uncanny;  we  had  just  nicely  arrived  .  .  .  and  wham! 
She  went!”) 

Newspaper  cameramen  had  been  waiting  for  hours,  but  when  the  collapse 
occurred  some  had  wandered  off  and  missed  the  historic  picture  which 
caused  a  frantic  search  for  amateur  shots.  Russell  Smart  of  Lower  School  was 
suddenly  a  “millionaire”;  he  had  a  dramatic  picture  in  his  camera.  He  sold  it 
to  the  highest  bidder. 


If  Ridley  had  been  immune  to  winter  accidents,  when  life  in  Canada  is 
supposed  to  hold  added  hazard,  it  was  on  the  icy  winter  roads  of  1938 
that  the  most  tragic  traffic  accident  in  Ridley’s  history  occurred.  During 
the  worst  blizzard  of  the  winter  of  1938-9  -  on  December  26,  the  day  after 
Christmas  -  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  H.  Thomas  were  killed  instantly  when  their 
car  was  struck  by  a  radial  car  near  Turner’s  Corners.  Their  son,  Roy,  who  was 
in  the  back  seat,  suffered  a  concussion  which  left  him  unconscious  for  many 
days.  Mr.  Thomas,  one  of  Ridley’s  most  valuable  and  respected  masters,  had 
been  with  the  School  since  1912.  As  a  teacher  and  housemaster  he  had  the 
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respect  of  the  School.  The  boys  had  sensed  Twa  Thomas’  personal  integrity 
and  inherent  kindness  more  and  more  with  the  years.  He  had  come  to  Ridley 
as  classics  master  from  England  soon  after  graduating  from  Jesus  College, 
Oxford.  He  loved  all  sports,  but  his  tireless  directing  and  coaching  of  the 
players  of  the  Dramatic  Society  from  before  the  Kaiser’s  War  was  remembered 
and  appreciated  by  all  Ridleians.  He  had  resigned  in  1915  to  go  overseas  with 
a  Canadian  machine-gun  unit  and,  after  being  seriously  wounded,  had  come 
back  to  Ridley  to  revive  dramatics  and  all  his  other  activities. 

In  1921  he  had  been  married  and  had  taken  charge  of  the  Dean’s  House  as 
housemaster,  until  moving  with  his  family  into  Merritt  House  in  1931.  Mrs. 
Thomas  was  Regent  of  the  St.  Catharines  Chapter,  I.O.D.E.  when  she  died 
with  her  husband  in  the  tragic  road  accident.  Serving  as  a  V.A.D.  during  the 
war,  she  had  been  decorated  with  the  Royal  Red  Cross. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  were  buried  on  December  28,  after  a  moving  service 
in  Ridley’s  chapel,  taken  by  the  Right  Reverend  Rishop  Broughall.  Old  Rid¬ 
leians  all  over  the  world  were  shocked  by  the  tragedy  involving  two  people 
who  had  won  their  affection  and  respect. 


THE  AIR  CADET  SQUADRON 

The  cramped,  crowded  gymnasium,  not  the  rink,  was  the  focus  of  the 
greatest  activity  in  Ridley’s  winters,  which  recalls  that  it  is  long  past  time 
a  tribute  was  paid  to  two  men  who,  each  in  his  own  sphere,  were  responsible 
for  the  smooth  organization  and  much  of  the  success  of  Ridley’s  after-class 
activities  in  any  season,  but  particularly  in  the  winter.  Capt.  Iggulden  and 
Pro  Coburn  kept  school  life  pulsing  evenly  in  a  hundred  ways.  Capt.  Iggul- 
den’s  cadets  were,  of  course,  his  first  interest  and  greatest  pride.  Even  before 
the  retirement  and  death  of  Colonel  Thairs,  the  Cap  had  helped  maintain 
the  smartness  and  efficiency  of  Ridley’s  Cadet  Corps.  He  had  so  steadily 
held  them  in  top  place  among  the  cadet  corps  of  Canada  that  it  was  a  tradi¬ 
tional  ranking  for  Ridley.  In  the  years  before  pacifism  obliterated  the  cadet 
units  in  the  public  and  high  schools  many  fine  corps  had  been  rivals  and  to 
top  them  had  meant  much.  It  still  had  meaning  to  stand  high  with  the  In¬ 
spection  Staff;  those  corps  which  still  survived  because  they  were  largely 
self-supported  had  an  added  smartness  through  a  sort  of  defiance  of  pacifist 
public  opinion  and  the  Government’s  attitude. 

Ridley’s  Cadet  Corps  was  still  second  to  none  as  it  was  reconstituted  in 
1938,  with  the  boys  now  to  wear  the  uniform  of  air  cadets  of  the  Royal  Cana¬ 
dian  Air  Force.  The  change  was  rather  an  abrupt  decision,  but  the  boys  were 
pleased;  there  was  drama  to  the  air-arm  of  the  services,  and  they  all  felt  that 
Canada  would  play  a  greater  and  greater  role  in  war-in-the-air  if  another 
conflict  came. 
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Just  where  the  inspiration  originated  is  not  clear.  It  would  hardly  be  with 
the  Old  Boys  as  they  had  so  many  “army  types”.  Did  the  suggestion  come 
from  the  faculty?  Or  was  the  idea  their  own?  Or  was  the  thought  instigated 
by  Ottawa?  It  was  probably  the  proposal  of  the  Air  Cadet  League.  The  boys 
were  unconcerned  and  heard  with  enthusiasm  how  the  proposal,  once  made, 
had  developed  rapidly.  At  the  annual  Inspection  Day  (May  17)  it  was  defi¬ 
nite;  Dr.  Griffith  said  so  in  an  unusual  speech.  Before  final  dismissal  the 
Corps  was  told  that  new  air-force-blue  uniforms  were  on  the  way  and  that 
by  the  spring  of  1939  they  would  be  affiliated  with  the  119th  (Reserve) 
Bomber  Squadron  of  the  R.C.A.F.  stationed  at  Hamilton. 

By  the  autumn  of  1938  the  attractive  blue  uniforms  had  arrived,  and  the 
first  officers  of  Ridley’s  Air  Cadet  Squadron  were  appointed:  Commanding 
Officer,  Squadron  Leader  P.  M.  Webster;  Adjutant,  Flight-Lieut.  R.  R. 
Schmon;  Commanding  No.  1  Flight,  Flight-Lieut.  G.  W.  Franks;  No.  2  Flight, 
Flying  Officer  D.  McClelland;  No.  3  Flight,  Flight-Lieut.  Hamish  Macintosh; 
No.  4  Flight,  Flying  Officer  I.  G.  Wilson.  Pilot  Officer  H.  L.  Denison  was 
O.C.  the  Band,  and  the  Squadron  Sergt.-Major  was  W.  R.  Davidson. 

The  Air  Cadets  were  thrilled  when  officers  of  the  119th  Bomber  Squadron 
flew  over  from  Hamilton  and  advised  that  they  would  hear  a  series  of  twelve 
lectures  on  military  aviation  as  an  introductory  step.  The  airmen’s  visit  was 
closed  by  an  exhibition  of  stunt  flying  over  the  School,  leaving  an  enthusiastic 
Cadet  Squadron  on  the  ground  behind  them. 

The  boys  took  the  change  in  stride,  quickly  picked  up  the  new  formations, 
duties  and  words  of  command  and  made  a  fine  showing  on  their  first  public 
appearance:  the  visit  to  St.  Catharines  by  Their  Majesties  the  King  and 
Queen  on  June  7,  1939.  Ridley’s  Cadet  Squadron  formed  a  Royal  Guard  of 
Honour  at  the  station,  looking  very  smart  in  their  new  uniforms,  which 
included  a  beret  they  could  contrive  to  wear  with  a  cavalier  tilt. 

The  change  had  meant  much  extra  work  for  Capt.  Iggulden,  but  that,  too, 
was  taken  in  stride.  He  had  a  new,  strange  drill  manual  to  absorb  and  teach. 
All  that  winter,  the  shaky  old  gym  was  the  Cap’s  stamping  ground,  a  beehive 
of  activity  in  the  late  afternoons  and  often  well  into  the  night.  He  was  the 
busiest  of  all  staff  people.  The  gym  classes,  the  cadet  awkward  squad,  the 
band,  the  signallers,  the  boxers,  the  wrestlers,  the  fencers,  the  infantry 
swordsmen  -  all  looked  to  Cap  to  provide  equipment,  to  organize  classes,  to 
provide  instruction  and  to  rehearse  and  drill  them. 

Capt.  Iggulden  had  a  strong  parade-square  voice  and  a  sharp  word  of 
command,  so  new  students  often  resented  his  bellowed  urging  to  “Snap  into 
it!”  He  could  not  stand  a  half-hearted  gymnast  or  cadet.  Every  boy  must  give 
everything  in  an  all-out  try.  At  the  same  time  he  was  patient  with  the  nervous 
or  awkward  boy.  Year  after  year  each  new  class  of  boys  came  to  understand 
that  Cap’s  bellow  was  only  to  hammer  home  the  Ridley  spirit.  Few  boys  left 
Ridley  without  a  soft  spot  in  their  hearts  for  The  Cap  and  the  memory  of  his 
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voice,  roaring:  “Take  your  hands  out  of  your  pockets!”  (He  had  inherited 
this  habit  from  Col.  Thairs. ) 

This  implies  more  than  the  words  say  for  Capt.  Iggulden  was  also  Deten¬ 
tion  Master.  Only  a  jailer  who  is  meticulously  fair  is  respected  by  his  young 
delinquents  who  are  sometimes  resentful,  even  mutinous. 

In  the  spring  of  1939  the  Cap  could  see  his  reward  taking  shape;  a  new 
gymnasium  was  rising  on  the  site  of  the  old. 

He  probably  knew  that  his  and  Ridley’s  thanks  should  go  to  Dr.  Griffith 
as  well  as  to  the  Governors.  As  early  as  1935  Dr.  Griffith  had  made  strong 
representations  that  a  new  gymnasium  was  an  essential  because:  “The  upper 
walls  have  started  to  spread,  and  when  steel  rods  were  inserted  for  support, 
the  lower  walls  began  to  spread  .  .  .  and  the  swimming  tank  will  not  hold 
water.”  On  top  of  this  evidence  of  decay,  the  gymnasium  was  so  small  the 
gymnasts  had  to  give  their  annual  display  in  St.  Catharines,  for  there  was 
little  space  for  spectators.  The  old  gym  was  seriously  inadequate  for  the 
Ridley  of  the  Thirties. 

Pro  Coburn  was  the  other  dependable  stalwart  who  was  always  at  work  to 
ensure  that  the  play  of  the  boys  ran  smoothly.  He  was  an  ardent  fan  of  all 
their  sports,  steadying  them  in  their  defeats,  quietly  proud  of  their  victories. 
He  had  now  been  a  cog  in  the  School’s  life  for  so  long  that  he  knew  no  other 
home.  Many  Old  Boys  took  him  for  granted,  assumed  that  he  had  always 
been  around.  Some  boys  never  learned  his  last  name,  but  knew  him  as  a 
close  friend;  he  was  just  Pro,  or  Uncle  Tom,  trusted  and  liked  by  all. 

Tom  Coburn  had  come  to  Ridley  in  1917  as  professional  cricket  coach, 
and  if  he  still  helped  to  coach  the  elevens,  the  old  Lancashire  cricketer  also 
had  a  hundred  other  jobs.  In  the  winter  he  would  be  as  gloomy  as  the  hang¬ 
ing,  pewter-toned  clouds  if  he  could  not  get  enough  frost  to  make  hard  ice 
for  his  rink.  At  some  winter  periods  he  never  seemed  to  sleep;  he  would  be 
ready  to  flood  the  ice  at  any  hour  in  the  night  when  he  might  catch  enough 
frost.  Life  would  have  been  easier  during  the  thaws  if  half  a  hundred  boys 
were  not  constantly  clamouring  -  accusingly  -  querulously:  “When  will  you 
have  ice,  Pro?  .  .  .  When?” 

In  the  spring  you  would  see  him  stooping  over  the  cricket  pitch  at  any 
time  you  glanced  toward  it  -  seeding,  cultivating,  weeding,  probably  whee¬ 
dling  the  grass  to  become  a  smooth  green  gloss,  as  sleek  as  the  fabric  on  a 
billiard  table.  The  cricket  ground  was  his  great  pride. 

The  boys  had  such  affection  and  confidence  in  him  they  were  constantly 
seeking  excuses  to  talk  to  him;  a  boy  was  often  seen  heading  for  the  rink  with 
a  broken  cricket  bat  or  something  else  for  him  to  mend.  On  detention  days 
boys  would  even  forgo  their  dessert  at  lunch  to  race  to  the  rink  to  beseech: 
“May  I  have  a  job,  Pro?”  Anything  to  escape  running  around  the  gym  in  the 
endless  detention  circle.  Pro  could  always  contrive  some  task  for  the  first 
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ten  or  so  and  then  would  have  to  say,  “No!”  to  the  balance  of  the  pleading 
applicants.  His  patience  was  wonderful. 

At  the  end  of  each  term  Pro  became  a  sort  of  herding  parent  over  200  and 
often  more  boys,  all  setting  off  on  a  journey  at  once.  Their  trunks  were  placed 
in  Pro’s  charge  and,  patiently,  over  and  over  he  would  say,  “Now  .  .  .  don’t- 
forgetyourtrunkeys!”  He  must  have  been  glad  when  they  had  gone -but  he 
was  first  to  welcome  them  back. 


Without  realizing  it  Ridley  had  been  passing  through  a  prolonged  phase 
in  which  social  events,  such  as  dances,  were  not  encouraged.  It  was  not 
quite  a  reversal  to  the  distant  time  when  some  Ridleians  considered  females 
should  not  even  enter  the  portals  of  the  School  except  to  work  in  the  scullery, 
but  it  had  been  a  long  time  since  the  swimming  pool  had  been  transformed 
into  a  sitting-out  place  for  a  gala  ball  proceeding  in  the  gym.  In  1930  and 
1931  the  prefects  had  asked  for  a  revival  of  the  Cadet  Corps  Dance,  once  the 
outstanding  annual  function  of  Ridley’s  social  life.  They  had  been  refused.  In 
1933  there  was  a  cricket  dance  after  a  Toronto  game  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
R.  W.  Hart,  which  she  had  arranged  with  other  ladies  of  the  Women’s  Guild, 
and  Mr.  Henry  Gooderham  had  been  host  at  another  at  the  R.C.Y.C.  in  1934. 
Rut  these  had  been  remote  affairs,  without  causing  confusion  and  interrup¬ 
tion  at  Ridley.  In  1935,  however,  the  ban  had  seemed  to  lift,  for  the  St. 
Catharines  Women’s  Guild  sponsored  a  senior  boys’  dance  in  the  dining 
room  of  the  Lower  School.  There  had  then  been  other  small  dances  for  senior 
boys  in  Gooderham  House  library  and  in  the  Assembly  Hall.  In  1937  and 
1938,  with  dances  held  in  both  winters,  it  appeared  that  an  annual  dance 
might  slip  quietly  back  into  Ridley’s  calendar  of  regular  events. 

The  dance  in  1937  was  held  in  the  Assembly  Hall  with  the  emptied  bottom 
dormitory  of  Gooderham  House  temporarily  furnished  as  a  dressing  room. 
Mrs.  Brown  served  tea  in  the  Lower  School  in  the  afternoon  for  the  train¬ 
load  of  girls  who  had  arrived  early.  The  Assembly  Hall  was  decorated  by  a 
crew  headed  by  Jack  Soules,  and  Mrs.  Powell  opened  her  house  for  sitting- 
out  space.  It  was  rated  a  wonderful  dance:  the  senior  boys  enjoyed  them¬ 
selves.  (“The  staff  were  all  there  and  all  dancing,  and  enjoying  themselves  as 
much  as  any  of  the  boys.”) 

The  affair  had  gone  off  so  happily  for  all  concerned  that  there  was  a  repeat 
in  1938.  This  time  the  dance  was  held  in  the  Lower  School  dining  room.  Mrs. 
Brown  and  Mr.  Guest  looked  after  the  decorating,  and  Miss  Boyd,  with 
five  visiting  teams  at  the  School  that  week-end,  had  a  hectic  catering  period 
-  tea  in  the  afternoon  by  Mrs.  Brown  for  the  fair  visitors;  snacks  or  meals 
for  the  visiting  athletes;  supper  for  the  entire  dance  at  eleven  p.m.;  and  extra 
people  for  the  two  following  days  in  addition.  The  senior  boys  were  grateful 
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to  the  capable  matron,  and  also  to  Mrs.  Powell,  Mrs.  Brown,  Mrs.  Guest  and 
Mrs.  Graves. 

As  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Griffith  had  graciously  received  the  visitors  in  the  hall 
before  the  dance,  the  top  social  event  of  ’38  seemed  to  have  the  blessing  of 
all  Ridley,  so  the  boys  confidently  felt  an  annual  dance  was  now  an  accepted 
thing.  They  were  wrong;  after  1938  dancing  vanished  once  more  for  awhile 
from  the  Ridley  calendar.  There  was  grumbling  about  that  during  the  win¬ 
ters  to  come;  the  dance  had  seemed  to  lift  and  brighten  the  atmosphere,  to  be 
a  grand  break  in  routine. 

The  local  Board  had  met  faithfully  at  least  once  each  month  throughout 
the  depression  years,  but  due  to  the  resignation  of  its  chairman,  Mr.  A.  W. 
Taylor,  in  1938  the  small  group  of  Governors  which  had  handled  Ridley’s 
day-to-day  problems  in  St.  Catharines  for  so  many  years  was  now  disbanded. 
Mr.  Taylor  resigned  as  a  governor  after  twenty-four  years  of  dedicated  serv¬ 
ice  to  Ridley  owing  to  his  disagreement  with  the  method  adopted  to  finance 
the  new  gymnasium.  To  replace  the  local  Board  an  executive  committee  was 
chosen  from  the  main  Board  of  Directors.  The  new  committee  began  func¬ 
tioning  in  1939  under  the  chairmanship  of  Colonel  A.  L.  Bishop.  In  the  first 
six  months  two  meetings  were  held  at  the  Toronto  Club,  which  indicates 
that  a  majority  of  the  new  committee  were  residents  of  Toronto,  not  St. 
Catharines,  which  in  turn  disclosed  that  more  responsibility  for  decisions 
would  be  left  with  Dr.  Griffith. 

DEAN'S  HOUSE  NOTES 

The  ancient  basement  stairs  creak  and  groan  under  the  foot  of  an 
adventurous  new  boy.  Emerging  from  the  depths  of  darkness  in  that 
subterranean  wilderness  he  beholds  a  unique  sight.  No  polished  halls 
greet  him,  such  as  happens  to  a  visitor  to  Merritt  House,  but,  dimly  lit 
by  a  single  discouraged  bulb,  he  can  distinguish  various  doors  leading  .  .  . 
where? 

He  tiptoes  and  peeks  in  the  first.  Surrounded  by  a  dense  silence,  two 
fellows  are  working.  “Work,”  he  mutters,  “they  don’t  have  that  in 
Merritt  House.” 

Next,  in  peace  and  harmony  and  homey  atmosphere  of  the  Prefects’ 
room  abide  Bob  Douglas,  whose  services  for  the  rugby  firsts  were  out¬ 
standing,  and  Gord  Park,  captain  of  the  best  second  team  in  nineteen 
years. 

The  next  door  opened  by  the  little  fellow  reveals  the  library  .  .  . 
epoch-making  men,  Bud  Wright,  composing  trigonometry  in  one  corner 
and  John  Walker,  flashing  quarterback.  .  .  .  Torch  Enos  paces  the  floor 
learning  memory  work. 

Visibly  impressed,  the  small  new  boy  staggers  to  the  fourth  door.  .  .  . 

Tony  Mason,  winner  of  the  Intermediate  Cross-Country;  Bill  Birnie, 

Bob  Malone  and  John  Campbell,  our  artist.  .  .  .  John  Stevens  (tackier 
extraordinary),  Cameron  Tait  (footballer),  Doug  Hunt  (rugged  C  squad 


A  familiar  winter  walk  to  the  Marriott  Gates 


THE  LITTLE  BIG  FOUR  CRICKET  CHAMPIONS,  1938 


St.  Andrew’s  70;  Ridley  246  for  5  U.C.C.  71;  Ridley  104 

T.C.S.  65;  Ridley  125 

Rear  oval :  J.  B.  Watlington;  L.  J.  Ashburner  (high  batting  average,  25.22);  P.  }.  E.  Evans; 
E.  Sunderlin;  Tom  Coburn  (Pro);  G.  A.  Sweeney  (best  bowling  average,  9);  P.  V.  V.  Betts; 
J.  E.  Lopez-Silvero  and  R.  S.  Smart.  Centre:  Dr.  H.  C.  Griffith;  E.  G.  Gibbons  (captain)  and 
Mr.  E.  G.  Powell.  Front:  J.  H.  G.  McCarter  (scorer);  L.  G.  Langley  and  J.  H.  H.  Scandrett. 
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lineman),  George  MacLeod  (the  Pittsburgh  Pirate)  ...  all  indulging  in 
four-way  murder,  the  winner  to  have  the  dog-eared  comic  book.  .  .  . 

Suddenly  the  firmament  of  the  new  boy  rocks  and  sways  as  a  voice 
thunders:  “Did  you  or  did  you  not  get  permission  on  the  flat?  ” 

His  gurgling  “No”  is  swallowed  up  in  more  thunder.  He  does  not  see 
the  smile.  He  rushes  out  and  away.  .  .  . 


FUN  WITH  MASTERS 

If  the  baiting  of  masters  in  the  Upper  School  was  not  more  ingenious  than 
in  the  Lower  School,  it  was  often  more  daring  as  befits  bolder,  older  boys, 
and  it  could  also  include  a  persistent  feud  which  only  a  good  master  could 
win.  A  poor  master,  lacking  ability  to  gain  respect  by  his  justness  and  per¬ 
sonality,  could  be  harried  out  of  Ridley.  But  the  great  proportion  of  the 
escapades  and  high- jinks  were  merely  boys  entertaining  themselves  -  hav¬ 
ing  fun  -  concocting  one  thing  after  another  in  the  way  of  all  resourceful, 
mischievous  boys.  The  undeclared  master-student  war  was  endless  but  it 
was  waged  in  general  good  humour,  with  few  resentments  on  either  side  and 
generally  including  a  lot  of  chuckles  and  hilarity. 

When  Mr.  J.  P.  Matheson  came  to  Ridley  in  1939  and  at  once  became 
housemaster  of  Gooderham  House,  he  was  of  course  on  trial,  a  natural  target 
for  any  hoax  or  other  deviltry  the  existing  residents  could  invent.  They  liked 
Mr.  Matheson;  he  soon  earned  the  repute  of  a  square-shooter;  so  nothing 
rough  was  likely.  Pat  Boswell  was  a  bugler  in  the  cadet  band  who  was  per¬ 
manently  resentful  of  the  ban  against  blowing  a  bugle  in  the  house;  just  a 
little  bleep  from  a  bugle  meant  trouble.  With  infinite  patience,  and  great 
secrecy,  Murray  Snively,  Ben  Cronyn  and  John  Gardner  enthusiastically 
helped  Pat  teach  Mr.  Matheson’s  son  Ian  to  blow  the  bugle.  Then  one  quiet 
Sunday  a  series  of  loud  discordant  blasts  from  a  bugle  roused  all  Gooderham 
House  and  brought  Mr.  Matheson  charging  up  the  steps  on  the  dead  run. 
The  four  boys  were  lounging  about  with  an  air  of  great  innocence,  but  on  the 
floor  in  the  centre  of  the  room  was  Ian,  delightedly  trying  to  extract  more 
blasts.  He  was  three  years  old. 

“Ian  will  be  a  fine  bugler  one  day,”  said  Pat,  nonchalantly,  as  the  discom¬ 
fited  housemaster  led  away  his  offspring  protesting  loudly  about  the  loss  of 
his  new  toy. 

Dr.  Griffith’s  pair  of  Pekinese  were  given  a  harrowing  time,  because  Joe 
Morrison  had  an  air-rifle  and  was  a  wonderful  shot.  Dr.  Griffith  habitually 
let  the  dogs  out  each  night  for  a  run;  they’d  bark  at  the  door  when  ready  to 
go  in  again.  Joe  took  shots  at  their  backsides,  which  chased  them  back  to  the 
door,  barking  piteously  to  get  back  inside  within  minutes  of  coming  out. 

If  the  boys  turned  thumbs  down  on  a  new  master  they  could  send  him  half 
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mad  without  ever  going  near  his  classroom.  A  master  who  was  briefly  at 
Ridley  foolishly  announced  he  was  out  to  “clean  up  the  situation”  in  Merritt 
House  whenever  he  was  house  duty-master.  He  trapped  boys  playing  radios 
at  night,  making  toast  on  hot  plates  and  other  things  generally  given  a  blind 
eye.  They  decided  this  was  persecution.  The  boys  fixed  him.  He  lived  in  the 
centre  flat,  and  one  night,  very  late,  someone  rang  the  house  bell  downstairs. 
The  master  raced  down  the  steps  to  catch  the  culprit.  Just  then  a  hideous 
clatter  broke  out  on  the  top  floor.  He  rushed  back  upstairs.  Then  the  bell  on 
the  ground  floor  began  ringing  again.  As  he  turned  to  rush  back  down,  he 
was  met  on  the  second  floor  with  a  barrage  of  water-bombs.  When  he  finally 
had  the  lights  turned  on,  and  was  about  to  mete  out  punishment,  a  boy  pulled 
the  master  electric  switch.  Blackout!  Simultaneously,  in  the  thick  dark,  the 
bell  started  ringing  below,  that  din  began  again  up  above,  and  another 
shower  of  water-bombs  hit  him.  He  was  in  such  a  frothing  rage,  it  was  just  as 
well  that  Mr.  Hamilton  arrived  to  see  about  the  lights.  He  took  over  before 
the  harried  master  lost  all  control.  Every  boy  suffered  some  penalty  which  he 
did  not  mind;  the  master  left  at  the  end  of  that  term. 

Mr.  Ashburner  could  turn  a  blind  eye  to  lots  of  things  and  often  did.  It  was 
easy  for  him;  one  of  his  eyes  really  was  blind,  but  the  good  one  had  uncanny 
vision.  Mr.  Ashburner  had  the  odd  repute  of  being  able  to  flick  a  piece  of 
chalk  and  hit  a  dozing  boy  every  time,  even  at  the  back  of  the  classroom.  The 
boys  always  knew  when  he  had  scored  a  hit;  they’d  hear  a  startled  yelp.  They 
swore  he  was  such  a  marksman  he  could  turn  his  back,  flick  the  chalk  and  hit 
any  boy  you  could  name. 

That  one  good  Ashburner  eye  failed  to  see  Ben  Cronyn  one  night  as  he 
dangled  from  the  fire-escape  of  Gooderham  House.  Ben  was  trapped  there 
until  Mr.  Ashburner  strolled  past;  he  did,  on  his  blind  side.  But  a  week  later 
he  saw  Ben  and  a  red-headed  boy  sidling  down  the  path  to  the  canal  leading 
to  the  Lower  Bridge.  There  was  only  an  eight-yard  stretch  of  it  visible  from 
his  study.  That  was  enough;  Ben  and  the  red-head  had  a  session  with  Dr. 
Griffith. 

He  also  did  not  miss  seeing  Riley  Brethour  taking  his  gramophone  outside 
on  the  grass  one  lovely  spring  day.  Riley  settled  down  on  the  sunny  side  of 
Gooderham  House.  No  master  came  near  him  for  an  hour;  then  one  of  the 
prettier  maids  came  out  the  back  of  School  House  and  Riley  dared  her  to 
dance.  His  gramophone  was  playing  an  ancient  favourite:  Alexanders  Rag¬ 
time  Band.  She  obliged  -  and  Mr.  Ashburner  at  once  arrived  out  of  nowhere, 
to  end  the  idyll  of  spring. 

The  ingenuity  of  the  boys  in  hiding  things  like  forbidden  radios  and  even 
tiny  refrigerators  was  unabated.  Bob  Davidson  and  Hamish  Macintosh  had 
a  serious  mishap  over  their  concealed  radio  in  School  House,  discovered  by 
sheer  accident  by  Mr.  Cronyn,  duty-master  that  fatal  night.  They  had  the 
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radio  hidden  behind  a  walls  baseboard,  with  a  wire  running  over  the  top  of 
the  door.  When  the  door  opened  the  radio  was  automatically  disconnected. 
More  than  one  master  had  heard  it,  barged  in,  only  to  fail  to  hear  a  sound  or 
to  find  the  radio.  Result:  forced  to  retire,  defeated.  But  Mr.  Cronyn  crossed- 
up  Bob  and  Hamish,  who  were  intently  listening  to  an  N.H.L.  broadcast  after 
Lights  Out.  When  he  opened  the  door  the  radio  cut  off  obediently  -  but  Mr. 
Cronyn  entered  -  and  then  closed  the  door  behind  him! 

“ He  scores /”  yelled  the  well-known  voice  of  Foster  Hewitt -out  of  the 
baseboard. 

Ridley’s  attendance  pattern  for  years  had  depended  upon  a  steady  pro¬ 
gression  of  boys  from  the  Lower  School  moving  on  to  the  Upper  School. 
Outside  boys  mattered,  but  half  the  new-boy  strength  was  always  from  the 
influx  of  junior  boys  from  Lower  School.  When  a  boy  did  move  up,  it  was 
with  mingled  emotions.  It  was  nice  to  look  down  on  the  kids  of  the  Lower 
School,  but  it  was  a  little  like  trading  the  status  of  a  somewhat  important 
bullfrog  in  a  small  puddle  to  that  of  an  insignificant  tadpole  in  a  large  pond 
populated  by  a  lot  of  forceful  characters.  Besides,  being  a  new  boy  in  Upper 
School  he  had  to  slob.  Up  ahead  of  him  in  Fifth  were  the  neutrals  who  could 
neither  have  a  slob  nor  be  slobbed,  a  plateau  which  looked  like  heaven  to 
the  new  boy. 

Slobbing,  its  control,  value  and  abuses  were  still  frequently  debated  by  the 
victims  of  the  system,  though  when  they  became  seniors  they  would  as  usual 
be  enthusiastic  supporters  of  slobbing.  ( The  term  fagging  was  now  seldom 
heard. )  The  practice  was  also  repeatedly  up  for  official  review,  just  to  make 
sure  the  custom  was  not  abused.  This  was  fortunate,  for  in  these  late  Thirties 
there  was  a  drift  which  indicated  another  check-up  was  needed.  Something 
was  awry  with  Ridley’s  system  of  boy-control. 

Some  slobbing  rules  changed  frequently,  but  the  base  was  firm.  Just  now, 
a  prefect  could  have  a  new  boy  make  his  bed  and  shine  his  shoes,  while  other 
old  boys  could  have  a  boy  run  messages,  carry  their  books  and  do  other 
similar  chores.  (A  senior  looked  after  his  own  laundry.)  The  new  boys  lined 
up  for  duty  as  the  seniors  came  from  class.  Both  prefects  and  masters  took 
study  periods  and  both  could  give  new  boys,  neutrals  and  old  boys  alike  one- 
half  or  one  hour  detention  periods  for  misbehaviour  or  rule  infractions.  At 
this  time  prefects  could  not  administer  corporal  punishments  -  there  had 
been  periods  when  they  could  cane  -  and  the  masters  themselves  seemed 
loath  to  use  the  strap.  As  a  result  detentions  were  numerous  instead  -  too 
numerous.  A  boy  with  a  special  proclivity  for  getting  into  trouble  could  have 
a  long  list  of  detentions  to  work  out.  This  was  done  in  the  gymnasium  every 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoon  from  1.30  to  3.30  p.m.  under  the  eye  of 
Capt.  Iggulden,  the  Detention  Master.  They  had  to  run  around  and  around 
the  gymnasium.  (Later  they  did  P.T.,  with  and  without  rifles.)  Some  boys 
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were  booked  for  so  many  detentions  that  they  could  run  around  the  gym  two 
afternoons  a  week  for  an  entire  term.  John  Mason  was  a  boy  who  always  had  a 
lot  of  trouble  and  detentions.  He  was  at  the  gym  so  regularly  every  Wed¬ 
nesday  and  Saturday  afternoon  that  he  became  a  wonderful  runner;  Capt. 
Iggulden  gave  him  a  permanent  honour;  he  always  paced  the  detention  runs. 

The  only  way  to  get  a  fresh  start  was  to  suffer  a  strapping,  with  all  deten¬ 
tions  cancelled,  but  this  was  not  being  done  often  enough. 

In  addition,  the  great  number  of  detentions  for  some  boys  caused  prefects 
to  sentence  a  new  boy  to  extra  jobs  instead  of  giving  him  added  detentions. 
Some  prefects  thus  found  themselves  with  the  same  heavily  sentenced  boy 
booked  to  make  their  beds  and  shine  their  shoes  every  morning  for  a  whole 
term ! 

An  irate  parent’s  letter  about  this,  or  about  a  boy  running  around  the  gym 
from  October  to  April,  caused  a  new  rule.  Dr.  Griffith  stopped  the  detention 
runs,  and  the  School  briefly  returned  to  an  old  custom  of  writing  out  dicta¬ 
tion  as  detention  punishment.  This  did  not  last;  the  handwriting  of  half  the 
Upper  School  was  being  ruined.  Before  they  could  contract  an  incurable 
habit  of  writing  in  an  indecipherable  scrawl  the  gym’s  detention  runs  were 
restored.  It  was  at  least  healthy  exercise.  Something  was  also  done,  of  course, 
about  a  regular  check  on  detentions;  no  boy  could  be  booked  for  detention 
for  weeks  ahead  -  for  a  whole  term! 

The  prefect  body  was  as  highly  respected  as  ever,  but  Dr.  Griffith  would 
not  hesitate  to  parade  them  before  him  for  admonishment.  He  may  have 
done  this  now.  He  certainly  did  so  a  year  or  so  later  in  a  far  less  important 
crisis.  He  had  heard  that  several  prefects  were  sneaking  down  to  the  St. 
Catharines  baseball  park  to  play  pick-up  games  of  baseball.  He  stormed  at 
them  about  the  poor  example  they  set  for  the  School  and  declared  that  base¬ 
ball  could  ruin  their  cricket  skill,  especially  their  batting.  ( Postscript:  It  was 
one  of  the  baseball-playing  prefects  on  Ridley’s  first  cricket  XI  who  one  day 
hit  a  prodigious  ball  at  Upper  Canada.  It  sailed  out  of  the  grounds  and 
landed  on  Oriole  Parkway.  They  thought  this  should  be  mentioned  to  the 
Headmaster  to  refute  his  point,  but  no  one  would  volunteer. ) 

The  historian  talked  to  several  of  this  group;  it  is  worth  noting  that  the 
boys  of  Ridley’s  Thirties  and  early  Forties  who  had  gone  through  it  all  - 
through  the  Lower  School;  through  the  new-boy’s  slobbing  phase,  then  that 
of  the  neutrals;  then  through  the  Senior  form  of  Upper  School  to  the  pedestal 
of  the  prefect  -  were  all  emphatic  that  it  had  been  an  experience  they  would 
not  deny  to  their  sons  if  they  could  help  it. 

Ben  Cronyn  said:  “One  probably  remembers  one’s  last  year  at  Ridley  better 
than  any  .  . .  First-team  games  and  trips  .  .  .  prefectship  . .  .  cadet  corps  leader 
. . .  spare  periods  when  one  is  supposed  to  study  . . .  finding  that  St.  Catharines 
had  girls  as  well  as  one  theatre  and  two  barbers  . . .  being  entertained  in  homes 
on  Sunday  afternoons  . .  . 
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“There  is  one  certain  moment  that  is  unforgettable.  A  First  XI  cricket  game 
is  going  right  through  to  7.00  p.m.  The  day  has  been  bright  and  hot,  but  by 
6.30  the  sun  is  low  and  it  has  started  to  cool .  .  .  there  is  no  wind  at  all .  .  .  As 
you  stand  there  on  the  cricket  field  you  hear  the  rest  of  the  School  singing  the 
hymn  at  the  evening  chapel  service  ...  it  comes  clear  as  a  bell  softly  across 
the  field.  .  . .” 


I  nt  these  years  of  persistent  psychological  stress,  Ridley’s  way  of  life  was 
often  examined  and  reviewed  and  there  would  be  frequent  recurrences  of 
the  old,  often  debated  question  about  the  emphasis  on  the  academic  and 
athletic  phases  of  school  life.  Was  sport  over-emphasized?  Should  Ridley 
increase  concentration  and  make  more  of  high  academic  standing  by  reduc¬ 
ing  the  importance  she  attributed  to  athletics?  These  were  old  questions. 
They  perhaps  came  up  more  frequently  than  ever  before  during  the  Roaring 
Twenties  and  then  in  the  years  of  the  Great  Depression.  It  is  difficult  to  take 
any  attitude  but  to  applaud  the  policy  Ridley  pursued  because  throughout 
these  two  disturbing  decades,  there  had  been  a  constant  assault  on  the  old 
values,  and  a  steady  rise  in  materialism.  Ridley’s  resistance  had  never  weak¬ 
ened.  Her  ideals  and  principles  were  steadfast,  and  the  aid  given  by  sport 
was  invaluable. 

The  high  proportion  of  Ridley’s  boys  who  are  seen  playing  either  hockey, 
cricket  or  rugby  in  these  years  does  not  support,  but  actually  refutes  or  at 
least  dilutes  any  potency  in  the  charge  (generally  by  non-Ridleians )  that 
Ridley  over-emphasized  her  sport  and  was  wrong  in  doing  so.  In  a  school 
which  was  primarily  intent  upon  the  creation  of  character,  rather  than  merely 
to  produce  scholars,  such  an  ill-founded  view  may  be  understandable  from 
those  who  do  not  understand  this  basic  Ridley  policy  and  purpose.  It  could 
not  fairly  be  based  on  a  deleterious  effect  on  Ridley’s  academic  standards,  for 
Ridley’s  scholastic  repute  was  high  with  the  universities  and  justifiably  so. 
Quite  often  the  complaint  against  Ridley’s  athletic  policy  was  on  the  premise 
that  competitive  games  tended  to  create  campus  heroes,  with  those  boys  who 
were  not  fitted  either  physically  or  temperamentally  to  excel  in  athletics, 
relegated  to  the  background  and  likely  to  resent  the  role  of  a  nonentity  in 
their  school.  Rut  the  pattern  of  Ridley’s  sports’  programme  was  to  gain 
participation  of  as  many  boys  as  possible,  with  the  inevitable  emergence  of 
outstanding  players  merely  incidental.  A  tribute  is  due  to  all  Ridley’s  head¬ 
masters  for  their  persistence  in  stressing  the  team  sports  and  for  directing 
Ridley’s  attitudes  in  such  a  way  that  the  campus  heroes  were  kept  in  the  right 
perspective.  They  played  for  the  team,  for  Ridley  and  were  honoured  for  that 
only.  Most  of  the  athletic  greats  seriously  tried  to  see  their  prominence  in  this 
light.  They  wore  their  honours  well.  It  was  not  their  fault  that  all  the  influences 
of  the  School  sometimes  failed  to  diminish  the  idolatry  which  a  small  boy  felt 
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toward  an  older  boy  who  was  becoming  a  cricket  or  football  or  hockey  legend. 

The  policy  of  stressing  participation  was  working  well  in  these  pre-war 
years.  For  instance,  in  three  of  the  four  years  between  1936  and  1939  (inclus¬ 
ive  )  the  weather  was  cold  enough  for  good  ice  surfaces,  and  so  many  hockey 
teams  comprised  of  boys  of  all  age  groups  were  in  action  that  almost  every 
boy  who  was  not  in  the  infirmary  must  have  been  a  participant.  If  they  were 
not  playing  hockey  they  were  skating,  even  the  Bermudians  and  Cubans  and 
boys  from  the  southern  States.  Similarly,  in  the  springtime  and  the  early 
summers,  nearly  every  boy  was  on  a  cricket  team  at  some  age  level.  In  extent 
of  participation  in  games,  hockey  would  have  rivalled  cricket  if  the  winter 
weather  had  not  been  so  capricious  in  the  Niagara  Peninsula,  and  it  did  rival 
football  in  this  factor  of  numbers  actively  in  action.  Nothing,  of  course,  not 
even  the  spur  to  school  spirit  engendered  by  football  excitement  in  the  fall, 
could  match  the  strong,  underlying  influence  of  cricket,  with  its  tradition  of 
honourable  sportsmanship,  in  moulding  character.  It  would  probably  be 
unsafe  to  make  such  a  strong  pro-cricket  statement  to  ardent  Old  Boys  on  the 
sidelines  of  a  Ridley  gridiron  battle  in  September  or  October,  but  they  would 
admit  that  cricket’s  position  in  Ridley’s  scheme  of  things  was  now  not  only 
secure  but  time-honoured.  Cricket  could  not  claim  to  be  a  publicly  popular 
spectator  sport,  but  its  unique  value  to  the  School  was  unquestioned. 

There  was  no  need  to  debate  the  value  of  one  game  over  another;  the  value 
of  each  had  been  proven  long  ago.  Apart  entirely  from  physical  benefit,  the 
psychological  worth  of  Ridley’s  games  was  great  and  lasting.  Facets  of  a  boy’s 
character  were  inspired,  shaped  and  burnished  on  the  gridiron  and  cricket 
pitch  and  in  the  gym  and  rink  as  they  never  could  be  in  a  classroom. 

The  psychological  values  of  Ridley’s  games  can  be  simply  stated,  for  they 
were  no  more  mysterious  or  complicated  than  the  open  nature  of  a  healthy, 
forthright  boy.  The  sound  principle  that  you  play  for  the  team  and  for  Ridley 
was  linked  fast  to  school  spirit,  which  itself  was  a  lesson  in  unselfishness, 
loyalty  and  co-operation.  Their  games  -  even  in  their  inter-form  contests  - 
let  the  boys  discover  the  spur  of  challenge  and  developed  their  urge  to  try 
with  might  and  main  whatever  they  attempted.  The  factors  of  moral  courage, 
determination  and  leadership  in  a  boy’s  character  were  developed  early  on 
Ridley’s  sports  fields.  They  learned  to  accept  defeat,  too;  the  cricket  tradition 
did  not  permit  the  importance  of  winning  to  grow  out  of  proportion. 

There  was  an  intense  pleasure  for  Ridley’s  more  scholarly  masters  to  see 
brilliant  students  advancing  and  developing  rapidly,  but  there  was  even  more 
satisfaction  as  they  observed  -  and  aided  -  in  another  direction.  Term  after 
term  would  always  see  two  or  three  new  boys  arriving  who  were  painfully 
shy,  uncertain  from  too  much  parental  control  perhaps,  lacking  in  decision 
and  self-reliance  generally,  or  even  so  given  to  undue  introspection  that  anti¬ 
social  tendencies  were  becoming  firmly  grounded.  A  merry,  mischievous  boy 
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was  no  problem;  but  the  quiet  boy  who  avoided  prominence  and  even 
companionship  always  was.  For  such  boys  sport  was  a  salvation.  No  deeper 
satisfaction  ever  came  to  a  Ridley  master  in  the  Lower  School  than  to  see  them 
blossoming  out  through  the  influence  of  the  team-games  and  the  rivalry  of  the 
Tribes.  Few  withstood  for  long  the  good  influences  of  the  boy-community. 

The  Lower  School  was  the  incubator  and  the  developer  of  The  Ridley  Boy; 
by  the  time  a  boy  moved  on  to  the  Upper  School  he  was  an  individualist,  with 
his  personality  of  infinite  importance  to  his  masters  as  well  as  to  himself,  but 
his  character  was  losing  its  hampering  factors.  Little  by  little  his  participation 
in  the  team  games  had  broadened  him  and  given  him  the  ability  to  become  a 
happy  boy  in  healthy  rivalry  with  his  fellows.  The  competitive  spirit  he 
developed  on  a  basis  of  winning  fairly  and  losing  gracefully  would  be  of  value 
all  his  life. 

Every  aspect  of  Ridley’s  life  helped  to  create  this  wholesome  boy-character. 
If  a  boy  could  not  become  seriously  interested  in  sport,  there  were  so  many 
other  activities  in  which  he  could  become  happily  engrossed  it  would  never 
enter  his  head  that  he  was  a  nonentity,  the  point  which  was  supposedly  a 
danger  in  the  emphasis  on  competitive  sport.  The  whole  purpose  of  Ridley’s 
busy  days  and  evenings  was  not  just  to  prevent  a  boy  from  becoming  bored 
but  to  encourage  his  participation  in  a  variety  of  things  which  would  let  him 
gain  confidence  and  feel  a  sense  of  personal  achievement.  The  unhappiest, 
loneliest  and  most  uncertain  new  boy  unconsciously  was  absorbed  by  the 
School’s  life,  with  his  natural  instinct  to  express  himself  finding  an  outlet  in 
the  new-found  sense  of  security  this  gave  him. 

Nearly  every  boy  soon  found  his  niche,  if  not  in  athletics  then  in  dramatics 
or  in  art  or  debating  or  something  else.  If  he  had  no  particular  forte,  he  still 
found  some  activity  to  hold  his  attention  and  to  make  him  content.  And  if  a 
boy  had  a  contented  mind,  his  intellect  could  develop  term  by  term,  side  by 
side  with  his  character. 


27 

Appeasement  and  War 


“ With  both  Britain  and  Canada  outwardly  complacent .  .  . 
Ridley  could  hardly  be  blamed  for  remaining  blissfully  un¬ 
aware  and  happily  wrapped  in  her  own  inspiring  affairs. . . .” 


As  Ridley  had  moved  past  the  half-way  point  in  the  Depression  decade,  and 
t  on  toward  fateful  1939  when  her  intimate  peaceful  world  and  that  of  the 
peoples  of  many  nations  would  again  be  upheaved  by  the  convulsion  of  war, 
the  School  could  be  forgiven  that  neither  masters  nor  boys  looked  beyond 
their  new  school  gates.  Ridley  was  secure  and  had  such  a  soaring  school  spirit 
through  an  almost  fantastic  succession  of  cricket  and  football  victories,  that 
she  could  hardly  be  expected  to  take  time  out  from  her  own  exciting  affairs  to 
think  of  the  ominous  portents  of  the  world  disaster  lying  ahead. 

We  all  now  know  that  war  was  waiting  in  ambush  in  1939,  but  Ridley  did 
not  know  this  during  the  pre-war  years.  This  was  so  despite  the  repeated, 
almost  regular  annual  warnings.  For  instance,  in  1936  Hitler  recognized  the 
Franco  dictatorship,  formed  the  Berlin-Rome  axis,  signed  a  pact  with  Japan 
and  denounced  the  Locarno  Pacts.  The  warning  was  there,  for  the  hope  of 
world  disarmament  callapsed  with  Locarno.  There  were  added  warnings  in 
’37,  but  Canada  lacked  a  Winston  Churchill  to  point  them  out.  It  was  not  just 
the  engrossed  Ridleians  who  failed  to  see  that,  when  Hitler  wrecked  Locarno, 
he  had  also  destroyed  the  paper  triumph  of  the  pacifist  movement  in  which 
wishful  men  and  nations  had  placed  faith.  The  bemused  pacifists  went  on 
working  away  as  if  this  were  not  true,  continuing  to  sap  the  will  of  the 
democracies  to  fight,  even  for  justice  for  the  little  nations  or  to  preserve 
national  honour.  The  insidious  power  which  pacifism  was  by  now  wielding 
could  be  seen  in  the  way  entire  nations  hid  from  reality  and  buried  their  heads 
in  the  sands  of  what  they  wished  to  believe.  They  were  still  hiding  from  reality 
when  the  power  of  pacifist  public  opinion  in  Britain  and  France  pushed  their 
weak  leaders  into  the  monstrous  blunder  we  have  since  called  appeasement. 
This  bitter  fruit  of  pacifism  ripened  in  1938  -  at  Munich  -  when  a  dependent 
country  was  shamefully  abandoned  to  dismemberment  and  destruction  in  the 
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appeasers’  vain  hope  of  avoiding  war.  It  was  done  for  “peace  in  our  time”  - 
a  few  paltry  months  of  peace. 

With  both  Britain  and  Canada  outwardly  complacent,  and  with  their  own 
country  foolishly  largely  wasting  even  the  precious  year  won  at  Munich  for 
war  preparation,  Ridley  could  hardly  be  blamed  for  remaining  blissfully 
unaware  and  happily  wrapped  in  her  own  inspiring  affairs  until  the  grim  blow 
fell.  Old  Boys  and  students  alike  were  so  exhilarated  by  a  spectacular  succes¬ 
sion  of  victories  in  their  two  main  sports  -  cricket  and  rugby  -  that  nothing 
else  could  really  matter.  In  the  last  half  of  the  1930s  Ridley  reached  the  heights 
in  inter-school  competition,  especially  in  rugby,  winning  four  Little  Big  Four 
championships  in  the  five  seasons  between  1935  and  1939,  losing  only  in  the 
latter  year.  Two  rugby  championships  in  succession  were  wonderful;  three 
in  a  row,  such  as  their  victories  in  1929, 1930  and  1931,  had  been  glorious,  but 
the  feat  of  four  in  succession  was  indescribable. 

In  cricket  Ridley  was  just  as  dominant.  Their  School  XI  also  won  four 
successive  championships  in  the  four  years  1936-9.  By  the  ill-luck  of  a  drawn 
game  they  missed  clean  sweeps,  but  they  still  were  undefeated  through  the 
four  years  in  succession  of  inter-school  matches. 

More  than  that,  their  successive  dual  championships  -  cricket  and  rugby  in 
the  same  year  -  constituted  the  mightiest  feat  of  Ridley’s  entire  sports  history. 
In  the  years  between  1929  and  1939  inclusive,  Ridley  had  won  eight  cricket 
championships  and  eight  in  rugby;  and  included  among  them  were  two  sets 
of  dual  championships  in  three  successive  years.  The  first  set  was  1929,  1930 
and  1931.  At  the  time  they  had  not  overlooked  this  historic  note  for  the  record 
book  but  they  had  treated  it  lightly.  Perhaps  they  had  so  much  to  celebrate 
in  those  years  they  just  could  not  fittingly  celebrate  everything.  They  did  it 
again  in  the  three  years  of  1936, 1937  and  1938,  and  again  the  three  successive 
years  of  double  championships  were  almost  overlooked.  ( Postscript :  Before 
Ridley’s  ascendancy  in  football  and  cricket  diminished  for  awhile,  they  would 
win  the  double  championship  in  still  another  set  of  three  successive  years: 
1940,  1941,  1942.  In  each  instance,  the  calendar  year  is  considered. ) 

How  regularly  Ridley  dominated  the  Little  Big  Four  in  both  cricket  and 
football  in  this  eleven-year  stretch  of  her  sports  history  ( 1929-39 )  is  evident 
in  the  following  record  of  her  L.B.F.  championships: 


Year 

Cricket 

Rugby 

1929 

champions  (tie) 

champions 

1930 

champions 

champions  (tie) 

1931 

champions 

champions 

1932 

lost 

lost 

1933 

champions 

champions 

1934 

lost 

lost 
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Year 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

11-year  totals: 


Cricket 

lost 

champions  (tie) 
champions 
champions 
champions 

8  championships 
3  lost 


Rugby 

champions 

champions 

champions 

champions 

lost 

8  championships 
3  lost 


Ridley’s  hockey  teams  also  frequently  conquered  their  school  rivals  in  the 
same  eleven-year  period,  but  games  with  Upper  Canada,  St.  Andrew’s  and 
Trinity  College  School  could  still  only  be  arranged  in  some  winters.  However, 
Ridleys’  hockey  Firsts  won  11  of  the  14  games  which  they  could  contrive  with 
the  other  preparatory  schools  in  this  period. 


If  the  immediate  previous  years  were  claimed  as  the  peak  of  Ridley’s  cricket 
history,  which  they  were  of  course  at  the  time,  the  four  cricket  seasons  we 
now  enter,  preceding  World  War  II,  saw  them  staying  steadfastly  on  the  same 
plateau  of  skill  and  sustained  success.  As  just  stated,  in  Little  Big  Four 
competition  they  were  unbeaten  in  all  four  seasons  from  1936  to  1939  inclusive. 
The  fact  that  a  tie-championship  had  occurred  in  1936  (through  a  drawn 
game )  did  not  matter  even  if  tie-championships  were  not  supposed  to  count. 
There  was  often  so  much  satisfaction  in  a  tie  that  to  say  it  did  not  count  was 
pretence.  They  were  always  counted  for  the  record. 

The  cricket  enthusiasts  of  the  late  Thirties  could  dispute  that  the  late 
Twenties  was  Ridley’s  greatest  cricket  era.  They  had  fewer  centuries  and 
not  so  many  spectacular  individual  bats  now;  instead,  they  had  great  teams 
with  very  high  team  averages.  It  is  all  in  the  point  of  view. 

All  Ridley’s  experience  and  cricket  lore  from  the  years  behind  had  built  up 
their  skill  to  be  the  unseen  strength  at  the  heart  of  team  after  team.  Their 
cricket  reserve  was  now  always  so  deep  that  when  one  great  cricket  captain, 
spectacular  batsman  or  superb  bowler  moved  on  to  a  university,  there  was 
always  another  to  wear  his  cricket  colours  with  equal  skill  and  pride.  This  was 
disclosed  when  they  won  the  fourth  successive  championship  in  the  spring  of 
1939  with  their  championship  XI  built  on  eight  first-year  men,  one  second-year 
player  and  only  two  experienced  three-year  colours.  This  strength-in-depth  is 
also  confirmed,  of  course,  by  the  foregoing  table  showing  eight  cricket  cham¬ 
pionships  in  eleven  years.  Without  cricket  strength  below,  always  ready  to 
come  up  to  the  First  XI,  such  a  record  would  not  have  been  possible. 

Many  of  Ridley’s  old  challenges  were  losing  effectiveness  as  a  spur:  no  more 
would  it  seem  an  historic  feat  to  win  both  a  cricket  and  football  championship 
in  the  same  calendar  year  -  those  seven  doubles  in  the  years  between  1929  and 
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1938  (inclusive)  had  made  it  seem  commonplace.  Ridley  was  in  danger  of 
taking  her  triumphs  for  granted.  But  in  1936  the  cricket  reporter  could  be 
forgiven  for  once  more  echoing  the  words  of  nearly  all  his  predecessors  in  the 
flush  of  victory:  “Ridley  has  had  one  of  the  most  successful  cricket  seasons  in 
the  history  of  the  School  .  .  .  the  first  eleven  was  one  of  the  strongest  that  we 
have  had,  in  every  department.”  He  was  reporting  while  exhilarated  by  the 
play  of  a  great  team,  and  we  only  marvel  at  his  restraint.  ( After  all,  he  was 
the  very  proud  cricket  coach,  Dr.  Griffith. )  He  could  justly  say  that  the  1936 
team’s  batting  averages  were  very  high,  the  bowling  strong  and  varied,  the 
fielding  of  the  highest  order  and  that  all  the  ingredients  of  a  championship 
team  and  a  clean  sweep  were  there.  All  but  the  luck  of  a  drawn  game  .  .  . 

Time  forced  a  draw  with  St.  Andrew’s  after  Ridley  had  made  185  for  5  in 
their  innings;  St.  Andrew’s  had  95  for  9  when  stumps  were  drawn.  It  could 
have  been  either  side’s  game,  but  the  odds  heavily  favoured  Ridley.  The  draw 
cost  Ridley  an  outright  championship;  St.  Andrew’s  tied  them  for  it. 

In  the  1936  matches  preliminary  to  those  of  the  Little  Big  Four,  Ridley  won 
3,  drew  3  and  lost  once,  to  Toronto  Cricket  Club  ( 243  for  7  to  146 ) ,  who  again 
had  mighty  Old  Ridleian  cricketers  on  their  team:  Phil  Seagram  (40  runs), 
Spark  Bell  (6),  Jim  McAvity  (7),  J.  M.  Smeaton  (18)  and  E.  P.  Coy  (18). 
F.  F.  Loney,  Toronto’s  lead-off  batsman,  scored  92  runs  before  he  was  bowled. 
W.  T.  Wilson  was  Ridley’s  captain;  his  best  batsmen,  Hussey,  Gibbons,  Cassels 
and  MacLachlan  scored  in  double  figures,  but  the  team  trailed  Toronto’s  243, 
scoring  only  146  runs  in  their  innings.  Four  of  the  Toronto  Cricket  Club’s 
players  had  been  chosen  to  go  to  England  with  the  Canadian  cricket  team,  so 
there  was  no  disgrace  for  Ridley  in  that  single  loss. 

The  remaining  two  school  matches  were  won  easily  by  Ridley;  they  defeated 
Upper  Canada  241  to  117.  Tony  Cassels’  82  was  the  top  Ridley  score;  he  was 
bowled  by  Martin  as  all  Old  Ridleians  were  holding  their  breath,  hoping  for 
Tony’s  first  school  century.  Upper  Canada  were  never  close  to  gaining  the 
needed  runs.  Their  defeat  of  T.C.S.  was  even  easier;  Ridley  declared  after 
scoring  254  runs  with  only  3  wickets  down,  such  a  formidable  lead  that  the 
T.C.S.  cause  was  hopeless.  Ridley’s  first  five  batsmen  had  been  magnificent: 
Tony  Cassels  61  (not  out);  S.  R.  Sheppard  49;  H.  B.  Hussey  77;  E.  G.  Gibbons 
40,  and  Cam  MacLachlan  17  (not  out).  T.C.S.  tried  courageously  but  could 
only  make  124  in  their  innings. 

The  batting  averages  of  the  1936  Ridley  XI  were  so  evenly  high  that  the  list 
deserves  recording;  such  a  high  general  average  had  seldom  been  matched: 


H.  Cassels  (third  year)  40.5 

C.  M.  MacLachlan  (second  year)  39.33 

H.  B.  Hussey  (first  year)  33. 

S.  R.  Sheppard  (first  year)  27.25 

E.  G.  Gibbons  (second  year)  26. 
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W.  Y.  Hutton  (second  year)  24. 

F.  W.  H.  Watlington  mi  ( first  year)  22. 

C.  D.  Muir  (third  year)  20.83 

L.  W.  McLean  (third  year)  15.83 

W.  T.  Wilson  (third  year)  15.83 

E.  M.  MacLachlan  mi  (second  year)  7.76 

A.  G.  Ness  (first  year)  (Spare)  1.5 


In  1937,  with  Les  McLean  the  team’s  captain,  they  missed  the  powerful  bats 
of  Tony  Cassels,  H.  B.  Hussey  and  Cam  MacLachlan,  but  they  were  champions 
again.  If  their  scoring  power  was  not  as  strong  as  in  1936  their  bowling  had 
improved.  The  secret  of  the  1937  championship  team  was  balance.  It  was 
sound  all  through.  Ridley  won  their  championship  with  three  decisive  wins 
over  their  rival  schools  after  winning  over  Wentworth  County,  losing  to  Kappa 
Alpha  and  Toronto  Cricket  Club  (the  Queen’s  Birthday  game).  They  had 
matches  drawn  against  St.  Catharines  Cricket  Club  and  Hamilton  District 
due  to  heavy  rains. 

Despite  poor  cricket  weather  in  May,  1937,  Ridley  was  so  wholeheartedly 
immersed  in  cricket  that  almost  every  boy  in  both  Upper  and  Lower  schools 
was  playing  the  game.  Ridley  met  St.  Andrew’s  first,  winning  90-30.  They 
then  downed  T.C.S.  229-134,  with  a  first-year  man,  Les  Ashburner,  scoring  an 
even  100.  They  clinched  the  1937  championship  by  defeating  Upper  Canada 
in  the  last  match  of  the  season  194-86. 

Les  Ashburner  won  the  season’s  batting  prize  with  an  average  of  30.14.  His 
100  against  T.C.S.  was  Ridley’s  twenty-second  century,  a  remarkable  feat  for 
a  first-year  cricket  colour. 

With  E.  G.  Gibbons  the  cricket  captain  in  1938,  the  dark  international 
situation  was  beginning  to  insert  an  underlying  anxiety,  but  if  it  seemed  to 
dampen  the  exuberance  of  some  serious  boys  it  did  not  handicap  Ridley’s 
bowlers  and  batsmen.  Their  first  XI  had  no  less  than  five  drawn  games  but 
only  lost  one  match  (to  St.  George’s  C.C.,  first  test  of  the  season).  They  were 
not  a  strong  batting  team,  but  their  victories  over  their  rival  school  teams  still 
constituted  a  steady  march  of  triumph.  The  highlight  was  the  captain’s  hat 
trick  against  Upper  Canada;  Gibbons  probably  won  the  game  by  getting  7 
wickets  for  40  runs.  Score  104-71. 

Ridley  next  defeated  St.  Andrew’s  decisively  246  for  5  wickets  to  70,  when 
their  entire  XI  went  on  a  scoring  spree,  and  then  they  captured  their  third 
cricket  championship  in  a  row  by  defeating  T.C.S.  125-65. 

In  1939  the  entire  school  was  tense  as  a  young,  largely  inexperienced  Ridley 
XI  approached  their  zero  hour:  Would  they  create  more  Ridley  cricket  history 
by  winning  four  championships  in  succession?  ( They  had  once  won  five  in  a 
row,  including  two  ties,  between  1927  and  1931,  with  Upper  Canada  then 
becoming  dominant. ) 
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Les  Ashburner  was  cricket  captain  in  ’39,  and  his  powerful  batting,  bowling 
and  inspirational  leadership  carried  them  through  their  preliminary  games 
in  fine  shape.  They  steadily  improved  as  they  won  2  and  lost  3,  including  the 
Old  Boys’  game.  (The  Old  Boys’  team  was  thick  with  recent  Ridley  stars: 
Tony  Cassels,  Cam  and  Ed  MacLachlan,  Phil  Seagram,  George  Powell,  Tom 
Orr,  Jack  Kennedy,  Bob  Mitchell,  Roger  Ramsay,  Bill  Wilson  and  Don  Muir. ) 
Then  came  their  three  crucial  school  matches. 

In  the  St.  Andrew’s  game  it  was  all  Ashburner,  with  his  strong  batting  and 
bowling,  but  he  was  gallantly  assisted  by  a  great  fielding  display  by  P.  J.  E. 
Evans,  whose  catch  of  the  U.C.C.  captain  in  the  slips  was  declared  one  of  the 
finest  ever  seen  at  Ridley. 

They  captured  the  three  school  games  unspectacularly  but  irresistibly.  St. 
Andrew’s  went  down  first,  after  a  terrible  first  innings  for  them  of  only  39 
runs.  Score  63-39.  Trinity  College  School  seemed  a  threat  but  they  were  weak. 
Score  175-94.  Then  came  the  big  one,  the  Upper  Canada  game,  with  Ash¬ 
burner  rising  to  the  heights  with  a  wonderful  “captain’s  innings”.  He  was  79 
not  out  while  Ridley  soared  to  her  fourth  championship  in  a  row,  on  a  final 
score  of  200-48.  Ridley  had  declared  after  the  200  for  6  wickets. 

Ashburner’s  bowling  average  for  the  season  (4.8)  matched  his  batting 
(34.57).  He  led  in  both.  The  cricket  heroes  and  their  batting  averages  were: 


L.  J.  Ashburner  (third  year) 

34.57 

L.  G.  Langley  (third  year) 

21.87 

E.  G.  Sunderlin  (second  year) 

11.55 

G.  W.  Franks  (first  year) 

11.5 

R.  C.  Graves  (first  year) 

9.8 

J.  Chassels  (first  year) 

9.5 

J.  R.  G.  Drope  (first  year) 

9.3 

H.  L.  Rounth waite  ( first  year ) 

9.16 

J.  H.  H.  Scandrett  (first  year) 

7.7 

H.  D.  McCrea  (first  year) 

7.67 

P.  J.  E.  Evans  (second  year) 

4.87 

P.  M.  Robertson  (first  year) 

4.25 

By  this  year  Ridley’s  winning  stride  in  both  cricket  and  football  must  have 
been  frustrating,  even  infuriating  occasionally  to  the  other  schools  of  the  Little 
Big  Four.  Her  footballers  had  matched  her  cricketers  in  dominating  the  teams 
of  their  rivals.  Ridley  had  rare  double  championships  -  cricket  and  football 
-  in  the  successive  years  of  1936-8.  Her  prowess  in  sport  and  her  school  spirit 
were  high  and  rising. 

It  was  during  the  victorious  1939  cricket  season  that  a  large  group  of  Sixth 
Formers  -  eighteen  of  them,  exactly  -  decided  that  Dr.  Griffith  was  growing 
very  mellow  in  some  of  his  strong  opinions,  especially  his  reverence  for  cricket, 
which  was  like  a  fetish.  These  Sixth  Formers  were  not  among  Ridley’s  top 
cricketers,  and  one  Wednesday  half -holiday  they  secreted  baseball  gloves  and 
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a  bat  or  two  on  their  persons  and  sneaked  down  past  the  Hog’s  Back  to  a 
baseball  diamond  in  a  St.  Catharines  park.  Two  baseball  nines  were  on  the 
illegal  expedition,  including  Hamish  Macintosh  ( a  prefect  and  footballer  who 
would  graduate  in  June,  enter  university  in  September  and  then  at  once  join 
the  48th  Highlanders);  Cuba  (F.  L.)  Galan;  John  (J.  B.)  Cronyn  (a  house 
prefect)  and  Ian  Wilson  (a  footballer  who  would  soon  join  the  R.C.R.,  and 
would  die  in  Italy ) .  The  eighteen  seniors  were  into  the  fourth  innings  when  a 
familiar  green  Packard  came  down  the  road  and  stopped.  It  was  the  Head¬ 
master!  Knowing  they  were  trapped  -  and  recognized  -  they  went  on  playing 
baseball.  Dr.  Griffith  watched  for  an  innings  or  two,  then  drove  away.  The  rest 
of  the  baseball  game  ( hard  ball )  was  less  fun,  and  they  were  ready  for  trouble 
when  they  hurried  back  for  cricket  practice  ( Sixth  Form  League)  at  4.30  p.m. 

Eighteen  seniors  then  waited  in  vain  to  be  carpeted  and  for  an  expected 
Headmaster’s  acid  lecture  about  their  poor  example  to  Ridley,  a  cricket  school, 
and  the  risk  of  letting  baseball  ruin  their  cricket  technique.  To  their  astonish¬ 
ment  not  a  word  was  said.  The  Headmaster  ignored  their  baseball  game,  a 
rather  startling  reversal  of  habit. 

The  boys  were  not  against  cricket.  The  same  group  were  active  in  the  Fifth 
and  Sixth  Form  Cricket  League  largely  organized  by  Hamish  Macintosh, 
which  had  sixty  boys  playing  in  four  teams  -  Reid’s  Really  Rotten  Rookies , 
Riguero’s  Runless  Wrecks ,  Bucky  (R.  B.)  Beckett’s  Bruising  Bashers 
( Beckett  was  a  future  mayor  of  Brantford ) ,  and  the  XI  of  the  Four  Horsemen 
(Macintosh,  Wilson,  Cronyn  and  Galan).  The  League  petered  out  before  a 
winner  was  declared,  but  a  selection  of  players  played  Maitland’s  House 
Seniors  of  U.C.C.,  and  also  Ridley’s  seconds.  Collins,  Archer,  Glassco,  Walker, 
Dunfee,  Boswell,  Morgan,  Hartshorn,  Sedgwick  and  Nicholl  were  others  to 
play  on  the  selected  “all  stars”,  captained  by  Macintosh,  to  prove  they  liked 
and  enjoyed  cricket.  The  baseball  game  had  only  been  an  entertaining 
side-issue. 

The  Headmaster  would  have  been  less  tolerant  had  he  known  of  the  pre¬ 
fects’  knock -rummy  game  which  was  played  in  the  back  row  of  seats  during 
Sunday  mornings  in  St.  Thomas’  Church.  The  prefects  were  seated  behind  the 
Upper  School  to  watch  over  the  behaviour  of  the  boys.  Their  seclusion  was 
made-to-order  for  an  irreverent  card  game  while  the  sermon  proceeded.  They 
used  the  cover  of  a  floor  hot-air  register  across  their  knees  as  a  table.  They 
forgot  to  put  it  back  one  Sunday  and  Ian  Wilson  fell  into  the  hole;  up  to  his 
waist,  where  he  was  stuck.  His  callous  friends  gleefully  left  him  struggling,  in 
the  general  hurry  of  the  boys  to  get  outside  as  the  service  ended.  (“He  was 
almost  trampled  to  death  in  the  rush.  He’d  lost  playing  knock-rummy,  too.”) 

Another  duty  of  the  prefects  was  to  take  up  the  collection  at  the  Sunday 
evening  chapel  services,  with  the  “take”  never  very  large.  The  Ridley  boys 
were  so  limited  in  pocket  money  that  a  few  coppers  and  nickels,  and  a  rare 
dime  or  two,  were  all  that  could  be  expected.  Hamish  Macintosh  was  the 
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astonished  prefect  with  the  collection  plate  the  night  Dick  Schmon  (in  an  aisle 
seat)  decided  he’d  encourage  the  boys  to  be  more  generous.  As  he  took  the 
plate  from  Hamish  to  pass  along  his  row  he  dropped  a  $5  bill  on  it.  The  boys’ 
eyes  were  big  with  amazement  as  the  plate  went  down  the  row  and  back 
again.  That  was  nothing  to  the  way  the  eyes  of  Hamish  popped  when  Dick 
grabbed  the  $5  bill  as  the  plate  came  back  to  him  again.  He  pocketed  it.  Then 
he  handed  the  plate  -  11  cents  on  it  -  to  Hamish. 

“I’ll  call  the  police,”  whispered  Hamish. 

“It  was  just  an  encourager,  like  a  nest  egg,”  whispered  Dick. 

Even  boys  who  were  not  addicted  to  gambling  were  willing  to  wager  any¬ 
one  that  a  particular  fiery  and  energetic  preacher,  who  sometimes  spoke  at 
St.  Thomas’  morning  service  would  one  day  smash  the  pulpit.  He  not  only 
thumped  it,  he  would  seize  it  in  both  hands  to  shake  it  vigorously.  The  boys 
fell  into  the  habit  of  watching  in  mingled  apprehension  and  anticipation. 
It  happened!  One  Sunday  morning  he  was  particularly  vociferous,  and  also 
violent  with  his  emphases  -  and  the  top  of  the  stand  came  off  in  his  hand! 
He  stopped  thundering  in  dismay  to  stare  at  the  wreckage  of  the  pulpit. 
( “Because  we  had  been  expecting  it,  the  consternation  on  the  reverend  gentle¬ 
man’s  face  redoubled  our  smothered  mirth.  The  boys  were  in  convulsions.  If 
St.  Thomas’  had  been  a  theatre,  they’d  have  rolled  in  the  aisles.”) 

Why  do  such  memories  of  Ridley  stay  long  with  Old  Boys,  while  serious 
and  far  more  important  things  are  forgotten?  It’s  a  natural  saving  grace  for 
adults  as  well  as  boys.  Before  long  they  would  vividly  recall  the  warm  or  light 
and  gay  episodes  of  war  while  the  black  and  grim  things  would  soon  be 
mercifully  half -forgotten. 

During  the  last  four  years  of  precarious  peace  Ridley’s  academic  standing 
was  as  high  as  her  school  morale,  and  that  was  high  indeed.  Old  Ridleians 
who  had  been  attending  the  School’s  annual  games  and  Prize  Days  each  June 
for  decades  had  seen  little  difference  through  the  years  in  the  joyous  young 
vigour  with  which  the  boys  competed  in  the  track-and-field  events,  or  in  their 
nervous  stiffness  as  they  marched  forward  to  receive  an  academic  award,  but 
they  saw  more  and  more  new  parents’  faces.  This  reflected  the  larger  Ridley; 
the  total  attendance  of  students  had  reached  275  once  more  in  1939.  Ridley 
was  also  feeling  comfortably  mature  as  she  came  up  to  her  fiftieth  birthday’s 
Prize  Day. 


When  we  heard  the  whistle  blow 
Half  a  hundred  years  ago 
No  one  stopped  to  think  that  we 
Might  achieve  a  jubilee. 


-  From  Ridley  Onward, 
School  play  in  1939. 
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In  the  track-and-field  contests  of  the  pre-war  years  the  persistent  consist¬ 
ency  of  Dick  Schmon  of  St.  Catharines  was  the  feature.  To  prove  he  was  one 
of  Ridley’s  greatest  all-round  athletes,  he  won  the  Junior  Championship 
(1936);  the  Intermediate  (1937);  tied  for  the  Senior  (1938)  and  then  won 
the  Senior  crown  outright  in  1939. 

ANNUAL  TRACK-AND-FIELD  CHAMPIONS 


Senior 

1936  H.  Cassels 

1937  E.  M.  MacLachlan 

1938  R.  R.  Schmon  \ 

J.  H.  Hodder  /'  tie 

1939  R.  R.  Schmon 


Intermediate 
H.  S.  Glassco 
R.  R.  Schmon 
D.  W.  Robson 


Junior 

R.  R.  Schmon 
C.  A.  Riguero 
G.  G.  Nicosia 


J.  A.  G.  Ordonez  B.  P.  Butler 


Lower  School 
R.  S.  Graves 
J.  H.  Spaulding 

R.  L.  Rowland 

S.  F.  Swain 


Tony  (H.)  Cassels’  great  year  in  honours  was  1936,  when  he  was  not  only 
Cadet  Major  but  won  the  Senior  Championship  in  track-and-field  on  Sports 
Day.  On  Prize  Day,  he  was  voted  the  coveted  Mason  Gold  Medal  by  the 
boys,  the  first  son  of  an  Old  Ridleian  to  follow  his  father  in  gaining  Ridley’s 
greatest  accolade.  His  father,  Laddie  (H.)  Cassels  (’07-T3)  had  also  been 
voted  the  Manliness  Medal  in  his  last  year  at  Ridley. 

Adam  Griffith  had  also  earlier  emulated  his  father’s  scholastic  honours  of 
1895  and  1896  when  he  emerged  as  Head  Boy  of  the  School  in  both  1934  and 
1935.  He  had  also  been  Head  Boy  of  Lower  School. 


RIDLEY’S  AWARDS  OF  PRIZE  DAY 


MASON  GOLD  MEDAL 

HEAD  BOY 

HEAD  BOY 

FOR  TRUE  MANLINESS 

(  Governor-General’s 

of  the  Lower  School 

(on  the  vote  of  the  boys) 

Gold  Medal ) 

(Mason  Gold  Medal) 

1936 

H.  Cassels 

W.  D.  Foulds 

J.  M.  G.  Smart 

1937 

C.  I.  Park 

J.  W.  Murray 

B.  B.  Cronyn 

1938 

L.  J.  Ashburner 

E.  A.  McIntyre 

G.  E.  B.  Daniel 

1939 

D.  G.  McClelland 

W.  B.  Spaulding 

J.  P.  McLean 

The  new  boys  who  entered  the  Lower  School  in  each  of  the  pre-war  Sep¬ 
tembers  felt  that  their  newly  adopted  school  must  be  a  very  ancient 
institution  indeed;  as  everyone  knows,  half  a  century  to  a  boy  is  vaguely 
synonymous  with  an  eon  and  would  not  Ridley  celebrate  her  50th  Anniversary 
year  in  1939? 

There  was  to  be  a  strange  similarity  to  the  opening  weeks  of  the  autumn 
terms  in  these  years;  the  boys  of  Ridley  always  assembled  in  September  with 
the  same  bustle  and  cheery  greetings,  but  each  time  there  was  now  a  dark, 
ominous  cloud  hanging  over  the  international  horizon.  Ridley  did  not  actually 


Annual 


Sports  Day 

1937 


Right:  Dick  ( R.  R.)  Schmon  over. 

Below  left:  Carlos  Riguero 
winning  the  440. 

O 


THE  CHAMPIONS  IN  1937 

Senior :  Ed  (E.  M.)  MacLachlan;  A.  G.  Ness,  Second.  Intermediate :  Dick  ( R.  R.) 
Schmon  (his  second  title);  R.  McB.  VVaind,  second.  Junior:  C.  A.  Riguero,  (seven 
firsts);  R.  C.  Graves,  second.  Lower  School:  W.  B.  Spaulding,  first;  Joe  Macia,  second. 


Front:  Hamish  K.  Macintosh;  D,  H.  Milnes;  E.  G.  Gibbons  and 
J.  B.  Watlington.  Standing:  M.  P.  Merrill;  L.  Ashburoer;  R.  B.  Mc¬ 
Clelland;  D.  S.  Ashdown  and  G.  A.  Sweeney. 


The  U.C.C.  Cup  (left) 
For  Ridley  individual 
swimming  competition; 
presented  by  the  Upper 
Canada  football  team. 


The  Bermuda  Cup 
Presented  by  Bermuda 
for  inter-house  cricket 
and  athletic  competition. 
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RIDLEY’S  FOURTH  STRAIGHT  LRF  CHAMPIONSHIP  TEAM  (1938) 

U.C.C.  10;  Ridley  15  T.C.S.  14;  Ridley  29  St.  Andrew’s  1;  Ridley  25 

Rear  oval :  H.  T.  Hartshorn;  L.  G.  Langley;  L.  J.  Ashburner;  E.  L.  Dixon;  H.  K.  Macintosh; 
R.  A.  Reid;  D.  G.  McClelland;  G.  W.  Franks;  H.  L.  Denison;  R.  R.  Schmon;  J.  H.  H.  Scandrett. 
Centre:  Dr.  Griffith;  R.  W.  Lewis  (captain);  Mr.  Brock.  Front:  R.  H.  Douglas;  P.  M.  Webster; 
P.  J.  E.  Evans;  W.  H.  Boswell  and  W  R.  Davidson. 


THE  LOWER  SCHOOL’S  FOOTBALL  TEAM,  1937 

Every  boy  on  this  team  ( except  one  who  left  Ridley )  won  his  first-team  colour 
in  1941.  In  front:  Riguero;  Dixon;  Hunt.  Seated  centre:  Morrison;  Master-in¬ 
charge  E.  V.  Brown;  Stevens  ma.  (captain);  Mr.  John  Guest;  Boswell.  Back  row: 
Nicosia;  Gardner;  Cameron;  Chassels;  Tait;  Schmon  mi;  Drope;  Cronyn. 


LT.-COL.  H.  K.  MACINTOS 
M.B.E.,  V.D.  ( ’36-’39 ) . 
48th  High,  of  Can. 


BRIG.  R.  S.  MALONE,  O.B.E., 
E.D.  (’26-’29).  Q.O.R.;  8th  Br. 
Army  and  1st  Cdn.  Army. 


BRIG.  IAN  JOHNSTON,  C.B.E., 
D.S.O.,  V.D.,  L.  de  H.  (Fr.), 
Croix  de  G.  (Bel.)  (’22-’25). 
48th  High.,  11th  Bde.,  5th  Arm.  Div. 


In  the  Fighting  Services 


LT.  M.  L.  NAYLON 
( ’41-’42)  U.S.N.A.F. 
Killed  Dec.  1945. 


GROUP  CAPT. 

G.  H.  SELLERS,  A.F.C. 
(528-’3I ).  R.C.A.F. 


F/O  M.  N.  FIRTH 
( ’37-’39).  R.C.A.F. 
Killed  Feb.  1945. 


S/L. 

R.  E.  MORROW, 
I  D.F.C.  (’28-’31 ) 
R.C.A.F. 


LT.-COL. 

DON  MACKENZIE, 
D.S.O.  ( ’25-’33)  48th 
High.  Killed  in  Holland. 


LT.-COL.  SURG.  COM. 

TRUM  WARREN,  N.  A.  TERWILLEGA 

O.B.E.  ( ’31 -’34)  48th  and  (’29-’32).  R.C.N.V.R. 
Montgomery’s  A.  de  C.  Lost  off  Sicily,  1943. 
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foresee  the  war  as  certain,  but  through  the  quirks  in  the  way  momentous 
things  befell  in  the  outside  world,  September  always  seemed  to  be  a  month  of 
tension,  threat  and  counter-threat  between  the  nations.  Peace-loving  people 
are  never  really  prepared  mentally  for  war,  but  Ridley  might  well  have  been. 
In  her  succession  of  Septembers,  world  tension  was  so  serious  it  sometimes 
briefly  dampened  their  enthusiasm  for  gossip  and  conjecture  about  who  would 
win  their  rugby  colours  and  what  Upper  Canada  or  St.  Andrew’s  or  T.C.S. 
might  do  to  Ridley’s  football  laurels.  As  rugby  talk  always  dominated  Ridley 
conversation  in  September,  the  war-threat  had  to  be  serious  to  intrude  on  it 
with  success.  It  often  was.  Back  in  1934,  the  School  had  reassembled  in 
September  simultaneously  with  the  death  of  Dolfuss  and  Hitler’s  pressure 
on  Austria.  In  September,  1935,  it  was  Mussolini;  in  that  month  the  Fascist 
dictator  defiantly  told  the  world  that  nothing  but  the  complete  subjection  of 
Ethiopia  would  satisfy  him.  In  September,  1936,  the  civil  war  in  Spain  had 
just  broken  out  and  Ridley  joined  the  world-wide  debates  on  whether  the 
Communists  or  the  Fascists  would  win.  Few  yet  realized  that  Spain  was  a 
tactical  and  weapon-testing  ground  for  the  greater  conflagration  to  come. 
Hitler  had  denounced  the  Locarno  Pacts  that  spring,  and  in  September 
Goebbels  was  launching  the  bitter  denunciation  of  Czechoslovakia,  chillingly 
similar  to  his  recriminations  against  Austria,  which  would  lead  to  the 
Anschluss.  On  September  14,  1937  President  Masaryk  of  Czechoslovakia  died 
in  despair  under  German  pressure,  and  in  the  next  September  Ridley  re-as¬ 
sembled  with  the  German-Czech  crisis  at  a  peak.  It  was  in  1938  that  the 
European  tension  began  which  all  the  world  felt  and  which  did  not  end  until 
the  final  explosion.  Throughout  that  first  month  of  the  fall  term  in  1938, 
Ridley  lived  with  the  drama  of  Berchtesgaden,  Godesberg  and  Munich.  That 
was  the  year  in  which  tension  and  anxiety  sometimes  all  but  drove  football 
out  of  mind. 

With  such  a  prolonged  progression  of  threat  and  rumour  of  war  each 
September,  it  would  have  been  understandable  if  the  boys  had  become  so 
familiar  with  war-talk  and  conjecture  and  a  strained  international  atmosphere 
that  they  ignored  the  whole  thing  and  perhaps  they  did  to  a  degree.  But  not 
in  September,  1939,  for  the  explosion  had  occurred. 

Until  they  realized  that  they  must  learn  to  live  with  the  war,  intimately 
and  closely,  and  just  carry  on,  they  felt  vaguely  ashamed  that  they  should 
think  a  football  game  important.  But  it  was  only  a  passing  restraint;  they  soon 
found  that  the  war  somehow  intensified  school  spirit  and  the  challenge  of 
games;  without  realizing  why,  their  will  to  win  took  on  a  sort  of  fierceness  if 
they  still  sought  to  win  fairly.  There  was  a  marked  increase  in  a  don’t-care 
attitude  toward  classroom  work  and  disciplinary  breaches  mounted,  but  they 
played  their  games  hard. 

Ridley  could  not  help  feeling  deeply  involved;  her  seniors  had  a  hard 
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decision  to  make  each  Prize  Day  throughout  the  war;  some  left  to  enlist  in 
mid-term.  In  the  first  war-September  (1939)  they  knew  many  of  their  own 
were  already  in  uniform  as  school  re-opened  and  that  somewhere  many  Old 
Ridleians  were  reporting  for  war  service  as  they  reported  for  their  first  class. 
Some  were  seniors  who  had  only  left  Ridley  in  June,  or  in  just  the  June  before, 
boys  like  P.  M.  Webster,  the  two  Watlingtons,  P.  V.  V.  Betts  and  Donald 
Mackenzie,  or  other  very  recent  students  such  as  C.  H.  Ashburner,  Trum 
Warren,  Phil  Seagram,  J.  H.  Moore,  A.  A.  Wright,  V.  H.  Goad,  A.  A.  Pirie, 
Tony  Cassels,  E.  L.  Archer,  L.  J.  Ashburner,  R.  J.  B.  Renison,  H.  W.  Riley, 
R.  J.  Armstrong,  E.  A.  Sellers,  F.  W.  Hillock,  L.  W.  Skey  and  many,  many 
more.  One  master,  Mr.  John  Page,  who  had  transferred  from  Lower  to  Upper 
School  in  1938,  had  not  returned;  he  was  already  with  the  Active  Service  force 
in  the  uniform  of  the  Toronto  Scottish  Regiment.  Capt.  R.  S.  Cockburn 
rejoined  the  artillery  in  January,  1940,  one  of  the  Old  Sweats  of  1914-18  who 
hurried  back  into  uniform.  Also  to  serve  again  later  were  Lt.-Col.  Hamilton 
Cassels,  M.B.E.  (’07-T3),  who  took  over  the  2nd  Battalion,  48th  Highlanders, 
and  Col.  D.  H.  C.  Mason,  D.S.O.,  O.B.E.  (’95-’01),  who  commanded  the 
Royals’  2nd  Battalion.  Lt.-Col.  R.  J.  Leach  ( ’99-’09)  was  back  with  the  gunners 
and  would  command  an  artillery  brigade  in  Italy. 

Mr.  Terence  Cronyn  now  experienced  the  difficulty  of  1914-1918  in  main¬ 
taining  some  semblance  of  a  complete  roll  of  enlistments  of  the  Old  Boys.  It 
was  frustrating.  He  knew  he  only  had  knowledge  of  perhaps  75  per  cent  of 
the  Old  Boys  who  entered  the  armed  services  in  1939  and  1940.  This  ratio 
continued  throughout  the  war. 

If  Canada  delayed  a  formal  declaration  of  war  against  Germany  until 
September  10,  Great  Britain’s  declaration  was  on  September  3  and,  psycholo¬ 
gically,  so  was  Ridley’s  and  that  of  the  Canadian  people.  The  war  remained 
uppermost  in  all  Ridleian  minds  throughout  that  football  season;  its  looming 
threat  above  them  would  not  be  dispelled  until  Mussolini  was  lynched  and 
Hitler  died  in  his  bunker  in  besieged  Berlin  in  1945.  In  the  relief  of  a  brief 
peace  they  would  then  fail  to  note  that  almost-forgotten  September,  1938  - 
Munich  -  had  marked  the  beginning  of  a  bitter  period  of  world  history  in 
which  the  tension  of  war  or  its  threat  would  be  so  prolonged  and  so  familiar 
that  whole  generations  would  think  it  was  a  normal  atmosphere  in  which 
to  live. 

It  was  not  the  cricketers  alone  who  stayed  stubbornly  on  the  heights 
throughout  the  glorious  pre-war  years  of  Ridley’s  sport.  Since  1927  the  foot¬ 
ballers  had  been  matching  Ridley’s  cricketers  with  victory  after  victory, 
championship  after  championship.  Throughout  the  great  inter-school  rivalry 
in  cricket  and  football  since  the  turn  of  the  century,  Ridley’s  rugby  teams  had 
always  found  their  competition  in  the  Little  Big  Four  much  stiffer  than  her 
cricketers  had  experienced  once  Ridley’s  cricket  had  found  its  strength  in 
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1911.  The  School  XI  had  then  often  won  two  and  three  cricket  championships 
in  a  row,  and  even  four  in  a  row  was  not  really  rare.  In  contrast,  any  Ridley 
football  team  which  could  win  a  second  successive  rugby  championship  con¬ 
sidered  this  a  tremendous  achievement  and  hardly  dared  hope  for  a  third. 
They  had  won  two  in  a  row  in  1905  and  1906,  and  again  in  1915  and  1916,  but 
a  third  championship  in  succession  had  always  eluded  them. 

That  is,  until  1927.  As  pointed  out  earlier,  this  year  was  the  turn  of  the  tide 
in  Ridley’s  football  prowess,  as  1911  was  the  turning  point  of  Ridley’s  cricket. 

Starting  in  1927  Ridley’s  football  team  won,  not  three  but  four  L.R.F. 
championships  in  a  row  between  that  year  and  1931  (with  no  championship 
declared  in  the  polio  year,  1928 ) .  As  stated  a  little  earlier,  Ridley  again  won 
four  championships  in  a  row  between  1935  and  1938  inclusive,  and  a  total  of 
eight  championships  in  the  ten  football  seasons  between  1929  and  1938. 
(U.C.C.  won  in  1932  and  T.C.S.  in  1934;  the  rest  was  all  Ridley,  until  St. 
Andrew’s  won  in  1939. ) 

An  annual  account  of  the  experience  of  Ridley’s  wonderful  football  teams 
in  these  pre-war  years  is  more  than  justified: 

In  1936  Ridley  fielded  one  of  the  best-balanced  rugby  teams  the  School  had 
known  for  years.  They  had  the  championship  team  of  1935  to  emulate,  and 
in  the  opinion  of  the  football  reporter  this  1936  team  was  at  least  its  equal. 
(“No  team  ever  represented  Ridley  more  worthily.”)  If  victories  were  the 
proof  they  confirmed  it  with  a  clean  sweep  of  all  their  games  -  7  matches, 
starting  with  a  28-4  defeat  of  North  Toronto  Collegiate  on  September  26.  Here 
was  their  inspiring  season’s  record: 


September  26  — 

North  Toronto  Collegiate 

28-4 

October  3  — 

University  of  Toronto  Schools 

12-6 

”  10  — 

The  Old  Boys 

19-9 

”  23  — 

Hamilton  Central  Collegiate 

44-6 

”  31  — 

Upper  Canada 

9-0 

November  4  — 

T.C.S. 

34-12 

7  — 

St.  Andrew’s 

65-1 

That  last  score  represented  the  most  humiliating  defeat  Ridley  had  ever 
inflicted  on  St.  Andrew’s.  Each  of  the  four  schools  had  at  least  one  horrible 
catastrophe  in  its  record;  this  happened  to  be  St.  Andrew’s. 

Ed  MacLachlan  was  football  captain  and  quarterback  in  1936.  Perhaps  his 
most  effective  player  was  Les  McLean  whose  running  and  kicking  featured 
several  games.  Third-year  at  half-back,  the  fastest  man  Ridley  had  on  skates 
transferred  his  speed  to  the  football  field  and  may  well  have  been  one  of  the 
fastest  half-backs  ever  to  wear  the  orange  and  black.  But  it  was  a  team  of 
solid  footballers:  F.  E.  Wellington,  second-year  snap,  who  timed  his  plays 
beautifully;  J.  M.  Soules,  second-year  centre-half,  a  great  forward  pass 
receiver;  D.  C.  Doherty,  second-year  on  the  line,  one  of  the  most  useful  men  on 
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the  team;  J.  S.  Cameron,  another  second-year  lineman,  a  great  plunger.  The 
balance  were  all  first-year  colours:  D.  M.  Duncan,  a  tower  of  strength  on  the 
secondary  defence;  H.  D.  Carruthers,  a  splendid  tackier  and  ball-handling 
lineman;  T.  E.  Jarvis,  youngest,  lightest  and  pluckiest  on  the  team,  playing 
right  half;  L.  G.  Langley,  a  hard,  consistent  right-inside;  L.  N.  Smith,  the  very 
fast  flying  wing,  wonderful  on  end  runs;  D.  B.  Stark,  a  keen,  capable  lineman. 
Extra  colours  were  awarded  to  three  second-team  players  who  replaced 
regulars  in  the  T.C.S.  and  St.  Andrew’s  matches:  E.  G.  Gibbons,  J.  B. 
Watlington  and  C.  I.  Park. 

The  season’s  record  of  211  points  scored  and  only  38  against  testified  to  the 
power  of  this  1936  championship  team. 

In  1937  there  was  a  special  challenge  from  the  outset;  they  now  had  two 
championships  in  a  row;  could  they  make  it  three?  E.  G.  Gibbons  was  football 
captain;  he  faced  serious  attrition  in  old  colours  due  to  graduation  in  June. 
Including  himself,  Gibbons  had  only  three  old  colours.  The  other  two  were 
D.  C.  Doherty,  left  middle,  and  L.  G.  Langley,  right  inside. 

The  opening  of  School  was  late  in  1937,  so  coaches  Dr.  Griffith  and  Mr. 
Brock  considered  it  would  be  sound  stategy  to  get  in  all  the  practice  time 
possible  and  to  curtail  the  number  of  early  preliminary  games.  The  policy 
worked  perfectly.  It  was  October  20  before  the  first  test  took  place  and  a 
well-drilled  Ridley  team  then  went  through  to  the  end  of  the  season  without 
a  defeat. 

The  highlight  of  the  season  was  the  last  game,  with  their  third  championship 
in  succession  hinging  on  the  result.  They  could  tie  for  the  championship  with 
a  loss  or  win  and  gain  a  championship  hat-trick.  The  crucial  opponent  was 
Trinity  College  School  who  were  still  in  their  almost  traditional  football 
adversity.  Ridley  made  their  defeat  very  certain;  they  won  51-0. 

Their  for-and-against  position  (106  to  17)  on  the  season’s  scoring  again 
disclosed  much  power  and  a  formidable  defence.  Here  is  the  record  of  the 
short  ’37  season: 


October 

20  — 

Hamilton  Central  Collegiate 

17-15 

99 

30  — 

Fort  Erie 

12-8 

November 

6  — 

Upper  Canada 

10-2 

99 

10  — 

St.  Andrew’s 

16-2 

99 

20  — 

T.C.S. 

51-0 

In  1938  the  challenge  to  win  four  Little  Big  Four  football  championships 
in  a  row  was  tougher  than  ever.  They  had  achieved  it  once  before,  but  this 
did  not  lessen  the  feat’s  luring  importance.  It  was  looming  like  a  beckoning 
grail  before  the  eyes  and  mind  of  football  captain  R.  W.  Lewis  from  the  day 
his  new  colours  were  selected.  He  had  a  great  advantage;  a  total  of  eight  old 
colours  were  on  hand  as  the  core  of  his  1938  team,  but  so  much  was  expected 
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of  them  that  the  let-down  would  be  catastrophic  if  they  failed  to  win  that 
fourth  mythical  inter-school  championship  in  succession.  Coaches  Griffith 
and  Brock  were  inspired  by  the  challenge,  too,  which  was  why  few  Ridley 
teams  were  ever  more  fiercely  drilled,  driven,  cajoled  and  inspired. 

They  responded  from  the  outset  like  real  champions.  Four  preliminary 
games  were  played  and  they  won  them  all,  carefully  but  fiercely:  Hamilton 
Central  Collegiate  20-0;  St.  Catharines  Juniors  17-0;  The  Old  Boys,  16-6,  and 
University  of  Toronto  Schools,  24-1.  By  the  time  they  were  ready  for  their 
first  inter-school  match  (against  Upper  Canada  on  October  21)  their  record 
was  thus  indeed  promising;  only  7  points  had  been  scored  against  them  in  the 
four  games,  with  5  of  them  through  Les  McLean’s  touch-down  for  the  Old 
Boys.  McLean  had  also  scored  the  6th  point.  They  had  piled  up  a  total  of  86 
points,  so  their  offensive  strength  was  also  good. 

Their  preliminary  games  had  brought  them  in  fine  shape  to  the  series  of 
inter-school  matches,  without  injuries  and  with  their  team-play  and  spirit  at 
a  peak.  Attracted  by  Ridley’s  chance  to  make  football  history,  a  great  crowd 
of  Old  Boys  were  on  Upper  Canada’s  field  to  spur  them  on  for  their  first 
inter-school  test.  It  was  a  cold,  extremely  windy  day  which  would  reduce 
the  kicking  and  hold  down  the  forward  passes  by  making  an  aerial  attack 
hazardous. 

Ridley  viewed  this  as  the  key  game;  if  they  could  defeat  Upper  Canada  they 
felt  the  fourth  championship  in  a  row  was  theirs. 

It  so  developed.  This  U.C.C. -Ridley  game  is  recalled  as  one  of  the  roughest 
games  in  the  experience  of  either  team,  with  almost  nothing  apparently 
barred,  certainly  not  elbow  smashes  to  the  face  and  kidney  punches.  Veterans 
of  the  game  say  it  was  a  gridiron  battle  which  Ridley  would  just  as  soon 
forget:  it  was  no  excuse,  but  they  are  very  earnest  in  claiming  that  the  enemy 
began  the  rough  play.  ( “Ridley  traditionally  played  fair,  but  at  the  same  time 
we  were  always  ready  to  retaliate.” )  They  certainly  gave  as  good  as  they  got, 
and  no  doubt  U.C.C.  would  say  just  as  earnestly  that  the  instigators  of  rough¬ 
ness  were  the  men  in  orange  and  black. 

The  game  required  3/2  hours  to  complete  (from  10.00  a.m.  to  1.30  p.m.),  to 
testify  to  the  repeated  calls  for  time-out.  U.C.C.  asked  for  eighteen  stoppages 
of  play  to  bring  in  substitutes  for  injured  players,  mostly  men  knocked 
groggy,  and  Ridley’s  casualties  were  also  numerous  including  Hamish  Mac¬ 
intosh,  a  tower  of  strength  on  the  Ridley  line,  carried  off  on  a  stretcher  with 
a  back  injury.  It  was  called  a  “kidney  injury”,  but  long  afterwards  he  dis¬ 
covered  two  vertebrae  had  been  cracked  in  his  back.  The  one  stretcher  was 
so  busy  they  rolled  Hamish  off  it  to  carry  away  an  injured  U.C.C.  gladiator; 
Hamish  had  been  watching  from  the  sidelines  while  Lewis  and  Dick  Schmon 
clobbered  the  man  who  had  knocked  him  out  of  the  game.  “Does  that  even  it 
up?”  asked  Dick.  It  was  that  kind  of  a  game. 
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It  was  a  hard,  hammering,  evenly  matched  first  quarter,  with  both  teams 
staying  on  the  ground  and  with  all  plunges  colliding  with  a  stone  wall. 
U.C.C.  finally  made  two  successive  first  downs,  then  played  it  safe  and  Jarvis 
of  U.C.C.  kicked  for  a  rouge.  It  looked  bleak  for  Ridley  when  they,  too, 
played  it  safe,  tried  for  a  single  point  and  made  a  mistake.  The  snap  was 
high  to  Lewis,  the  kicker;  Grant,  the  U.C.C.  half-back  grabbed  the  loose  ball 
and  made  a  spectacular  60-yard  run  for  a  touch-down.  It  was  not  converted. 
Score  at  first-quarter  time:  U.C.C.  6,  Ridley  0. 

A  grimly  fighting  Ridley  team  still  looked  a  long  way  from  the  coveted 
victory  at  the  end  of  the  half,  for  Upper  Canada  seemed  to  be  inspired.  But 
Ridley  had  held  them  to  another  pair  of  rouges  and  were  far  from  beaten. 
Score  at  half-time:  U.C.C.  8,  Ridley  0. 

“Ridley  came  out  after  their  half-time  rest,  a  more  determined  team  after 
a  few  words  of  advice  and  encouragement  from  Dr.  Griffith,”  said  the  foot¬ 
ball  reporter  in  extreme  understatement.  The  “advice”  had  been  pungent  and 
scathing.  It  worked.  Ridley  looked  and  acted  like  a  new  team,  one  that  was 
not  only  grimly  determined  but  raging  mad.  They  quickly  flashed  a  brilliant, 
unstoppable  offensive.  Lewis  kicked  a  rouge  for  Ridley’s  first  score  almost  at 
once.  They  had  their  first  touch-down  within  four  minutes,  after  their  offen¬ 
sive  ran  like  an  irresistible  flood  to  Upper  Canada’s  5-yard  line.  They  were 
momentarily  checked,  but  on  their  last  down  Davidson  fought  his  way  over 
the  line.  Lewis  converted  and  then  shortly  added  two  additional  rouges.  The 
third  period  had  been  all  Ridley.  Score:  Ridley  9,  U.C.C.  8. 

Ridley  fiercely  maintained  their  momentum  in  the  final  crucial  quarter. 
Jarvis  evened  the  score  for  U.C.C.  with  a  rouge,  which  was  quickly  answered 
by  a  15-yard  touch-down  by  Schmon  who  bulled  his  way  through  the  tough¬ 
est  spot  in  Upper  Canada’s  defence.  Lewis  converted.  Jarvis  next  got  one 
more  rouge  for  U.C.C.,  which  proved  the  end  of  Upper  Canada’s  scoring. 
Lewis  and  McClelland  then  combined  for  a  weird  last-minute  touch-down. 
A  kick  by  Lewis  at  Upper  Canada’s  30-yard  line  was  blocked,  but  Lewis  re¬ 
covered  himself,  passed  to  McClelland  who  raced  through  a  surprised  Upper 
Canada  team  for  what  seemed  another  big  score.  But  it  was  ruled  no  touch¬ 
down,  no  score. 

Ridley  did  not  need  it;  they  had  won  15-10  in  any  event. 

The  team  went  back  to  St.  Catharines  battered  and  bruised,  but  as  trium¬ 
phantly  elated  as  if  the  championship  were  already  theirs.  This  did  not  cause 
lackadaisical  play  when  they  met  St.  Andrew’s  and  T.C.S.  Both  games  were 
hard  fought  from  the  first  kick-off.  Ridley  piled  up  their  score  as  if  every 
point  was  precious.  They  defeated  T.C.S.  29-14  and  then  St.  Andrew’s  25-1, 
and  were  champions  again. 

One  of  the  most  unusual  post-season  games  in  Ridley’s  football  history  was 
played  at  the  end  of  this  1938  season  when  Bishop’s  College  School  visited 
Ridley  from  Quebec.  They,  too,  were  coached  by  their  headmaster,  C.  G.  M. 
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Grier,  the  former  Ridley  master  (1927-31).  They  were  trained  in  the  Ridley 
football  style,  but  were  badly  outweighed  by  Ridley.  The  game  was  unique 
for  its  lopsided  score  and  the  long  memory  of  it.  Ridley  forgot  it,  but  not 
the  Bishop’s  team  who  tackled  a  truly  mighty  orange-and-black  team  and 
caught  them  at  their  peak.  Ridley  won  by  the  appalling  score  of  101-0.  ( The 
linesman  playing  opposite  180-lb.  Macintosh  only  weighed  130  lb. ) 

At  half-time,  with  the  score  50-0,  Dr.  Griffith  revealed  his  uncanny  ability 
to  sense  what  boys  were  thinking.  The  team  were  lolling  on  the  grass  and  had 
decided  between  them  to  fumble  a  few  or  otherwise  let  Bishop’s  College  get 
on  the  score  board,  when  Dr.  Griffith  came  up. 

“It  is  a  compliment  to  your  opponents  if  you  do  not  let  up,”  he  said.  “Play 
your  best  game,  hard  and  clean.” 

So  Ridley  did  not  let  up.  They  even  contrived  to  let  sore-backed  Hamish 
Macintosh,  one  of  the  unsung  linesmen,  score  his  first  touch-down  of  the  sea¬ 
son.  Mr.  Ernie  Powell  had  thought  of  it  before  the  game;  he  told  football 
captain  Roy  Lewis  to  see  that  Hamish  got  at  least  one  before  the  season 
finished.  So  Lewis  threw  a  long  forward  pass  to  Scandrett,  deep  in  Bishop- 
country,  and  Scandrett  yelled  for  Hamish.  As  Hamish  lumbered  up  he  took 
a  lateral  from  Scandrett  and  just  made  the  line  before  being  snowed-under 
by  Bishop’s  boys.  It  was  not  converted;  Macintosh  was  still  out  of  wind  and 
missed. 

A  month  or  so  later  Ridley  felt  better  about  that  one-sided  score.  The  jour¬ 
nal  of  Bishop’s  College  said  that  Ridley  had  paid  them  a  compliment  in  not 
letting  up  in  their  play.  (Postscript:  Years  afterwards  there  was  another 
sequel.  A  Bishop’s  College  master  was  being  interviewed  by  Ridley’s  gover¬ 
nors  for  an  important  Ridley  post.  He  said:  “I  know  little  about  Ridley, 
except  that  in  1938  your  football  team  beat  Bishop’s  College  School  101-0.” 
He  was  told  that  the  Governor  sitting  close  to  him  had  played  on  the  Ridley 
team  -  Hamish  Macintosh.  That  year,  Hamish  was  president  of  the  Old  Boys 
Association  and  thus  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors,  ex  officio. ) 

In  recompense  for  the  historic  beating,  a  sumptuous  dinner  was  tendered 
to  the  Bishop’s  team,  and  then  both  teams  saw  Gungha  Din  at  the  Capital 
Theatre.  After  a  special  service  in  the  chapel  on  Sunday  the  masters  provided 
cars  for  a  trip  for  the  visitors  to  Niagara  Falls. 

The  players  of  the  1938  Ridley  team  were  such  great  men  of  the  campus 
that  an  Acta  rhymster  ( who  had  his  first  volume  of  verse  published  a  little 
later)  paid  this  tribute  to  them: 

We  have  a  team  at  Ridley 

And  we’re  mighty  proud  to  say 
They’ve  got  the  fighting  spirit 
And  they  know  the  way  to  play. 
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When  Ridley  play  the  game. 

They  play  it  clean  and  hard 
They  tackle  hard  and  tackle  low 
And  always  make  that  yard. 

And  while  Tm  on  this  subject 
I  want  to  make  it  clear 
That  we  beat  the  other  three  great  schools 
And  were  champions  this  year. 

-  D.  Enos,  Jr. 

Here  is  the  team  which  won  Ridley’s  fourth  Little  Big  Four  championship 
in  a  row,  a  feat  to  challenge  all  future  Ridley  football  teams : 

SECOND-YEAR  COLOURS 

R.  W.  Lewis  -  captain;  left  middle  -  “The  captain  did  practically  all  the 
kicking,  and  did  it  well  and  was  inspiring  with  both  his  forward  passes  and 
as  captain.” 

L.  G.  Langley  -  right  middle  -  “One  of  the  strongest  men  on  the  team;  cited 
as  outstanding  in  most  games.” 

J.  H.  Scandrett  -  quarterback  -  “Very  light,  but  one  of  the  best  quarterbacks 
Ridley  has  ever  had”. 

R.  R.  Schmon  -  left  outside  -  “A  beautiful  tackier  and  a  fine  ball  carrier. 

A  really  good  wing.” 

D.  G.  McClelland  -  right  outside  -  “A  fast,  splendid  open  field  tackier; 
always  where  he  should  be,  quiet  but  effective.” 

L.  J.  Ashburner  -  right  half  —  “One  of  the  fastest,  best-running  half-backs 
in  the  history  of  Ridley  football.” 

H.  T.  Hartshorn  -  left-half  -  “Very  Light,  but  fast  and  keen  tackier.  Out¬ 
standing  in  the  school  matches.” 

FIRST-YEAR  COLOURS 

G.  W.  Franks  -  snapback  -  “Timed  his  plays  well  and  useful  on  the  tertiary. 

Hard,  honest  player.” 

H.  K.  Macintosh  -  left  inside  -  “An  aggressive  line  plunger,  very  hard  work¬ 
ing,  and  strong  on  defence.” 

R.  A.  Reid  -  centre  half  -  “Was  handicapped  by  an  injured  ankle  or  would 
have  done  the  kicking.  Splendid  hands,  a  sound  player.  Cited  for  his  fine 
play  in  the  St.  Andrew’s  match.” 

R.  H.  Douglas  -  right  inside  -  “One  of  youngest,  yet  the  strongest  man  on 
the  line.  Broke  up  many  plays  by  hard  tackles.” 

Extra  Colours:  H.  L.  Denison,  inside;  E.  L.  Dixon,  wing  and  snapback; 

P.  J.  Evans,  halfback  -  “all  played  and  played  well  when  regulars  were  out.” 

In  1939  it  was  soon  apparent  that  Ridley  had  reached  the  end  of  their 
wonderful  string  of  football  triumphs.  The  team  was  the  youngest,  lightest 
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and  most  inexperienced  they  had  put  together  in  years.  Nearly  all  of  the 
first  team  of  1938  and  many  of  the  good  second  team  had  left  in  June.  With 
W.  R.  Davidson  captain  and  playing  flying  wing,  they  won  their  first  game  on 
September  30  against  Port  Colborne,  18-12,  but  went  down  to  defeat  with  a 
thud  when  they  tackled  the  Old  Boys  on  October  7.  George  Powell,  Les 
Ashburner  and  Jimmy  Scandrett  were  solid  men  for  the  Old  Boys,  but  it  was 
evident  that  Ridley  did  not  have  a  team  to  match  the  championship  teams  in 
any  of  the  previous  four  years.  They  were  beaten  23-15  by  the  Old  Boys. 

This  reverse  on  October  7,  1939,  at  the  hands  of  their  own,  was  the  first 
defeat  suffered  by  Ridley  s  school  team  of  footballers  since  October  5,  1935. 
No  other  stretch  of  Ridley  football  had  ever  equalled  such  an  undefeated 
period.  That  last  loss  had  been  against  Jarvis  Collegiate  10-8.  Their  last  loss 
in  Little  Big  Four  play  had  been  to  T.C.S.  in  1934. 

That  their  scoring  power  had  temporarily  forsaken  them  in  1939  was  con¬ 
firmed  by  their  low  scores  in  their  losses:  to  Hamilton  Central  32-4,  to  St. 
Andrew’s  14-0  and  to  Upper  Canada  19-1.  They  had  a  second  win,  against 
T.C.S.,  31-0,  to  close  their  disastrous  season  with  its  only  cheerful  note. 

How  quickly  scoring  ability  and  offensive  power  can  evaporate  from  a 
school  team  which  is  constantly  drained  of  its  most  experienced  players  can 
be  seen  in  the  for-and-against  scores  of  this  tabulation  of  Ridley’s  games  in 
the  last  four  years;  the  change  in  1939  is  revealed  as  drastic: 


Games 

Games 

Points 

Points 

Played 

Won 

Scored 

Against 

1936 

7 

7 

211 

38 

1937 

5 

5 

106 

17 

1938 

8 

8 

256 

32 

1939 

6 

2 

32 

100 

The  1940  team  would  again  demonstrate  how  quickly  a  school  football 
team’s  fortunes  and  strength  can  change,  but  this  time  it  was  the  reverse 
alteration  to  that  of  1939;  Ridley  rebuilt  so  well  in  a  single  year  that  in  1940 
they  had  one  more  football  championship  and  still  another  undefeated 
season. 

The  following  will  disclose  how  definitely  Ridley’s  football  had  improved. 
Between  1919  and  1928  they  had  won  only  three  championships;  between 
1929  and  1938  they  were  champions  eight  times,  including  one  tie.  ( They  had 
won  only  nine,  including  one  tie,  in  the  28  seasons  from  1900  to  1927  inclusive). 

It  is  notable  that  in  those  twenty  years  ( 1919-38 )  Ridley  was  never  beaten 
by  all  three  schools  in  one  season.  They  won  a  single  game  in  five  seasons; 
they  won  two  out  of  three  in  another  five  seasons;  and  they  had  a  sweep  of  all 
school  games  in  ten  seasons. 
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LITTLE  BIG  FOUR  FOOTBALL  SCORES:  1919-1938 
(Ridley’s  score  given  first) 


Upper 

Canada 

St.  Andrew’s 

Trinity 

College  School 

Games  Won 
by  Ridley 

1919* 

44-15 

13-11 

10-0 

3 

1920 

7-11 

6-6 

32-1 

1  ( 1  tie ) 

1921 

18-10 

6-15 

23-4 

2 

1922* 

29-4 

14-3 

14-3 

3 

1923 

41-5 

13-19 

74-2 

2 

1924 

12-19 

1-15 

24-3 

1 

1925 

12-22 

4-14 

12-1 

1 

1926 

13-2 

2-24 

5-6 

1 

1927* 

17-1 

40-1 

50-0 

3 

1928 

— . 

— 

25-1 

1 

1929* 

19-5 

10-10 

11-1 

2  ( 1  tie ) 

19301 

26-11 

21-0 

11-13 

2 

1931* 

43-2 

22-0 

17-13 

3 

1932 

4-10 

46-6 

12-1 

2 

1933* 

25-1 

20-13 

55-2 

3 

1934 

32-5 

30-1 

11-13 

2 

1935* 

20-11 

15-8 

39-9 

3 

1936* 

9-0 

65-1 

34-12 

3 

1937* 

10-2 

16-2 

51-0 

3 

1938* 

15-10 

25-1 

29-14 

3 

*Outright  Ridley  championships  (10)  fTie  championship  (1) 


The  traditional  Cross-Country  Run  of  the  entire  school  in  each  November 
was  easier  now  that  the  distance  had  been  shortened  and,  instead  of  a 
long,  straggling  line  of  boys  stretching  for  a  mile  or  more  as  they  came  home, 
there  were  frequent  close  finishes  and  always  exciting  competition  between 
the  age  groups.  As  usual  the  November  race  conditions  varied  but  were  gen¬ 
erally  bad:  in  1936  the  weather  was  “cold  and  blowy”,  and  the  Senior  runners 
who  had  to  wait  until  the  Intermediates  and  Juniors  were  away  declared 
they  were  “frozen  stiff  before  the  start”  because  Mr.  Brock  had  to  go  to  his 
car  to  find  forgotten  cartridges  for  his  starting  gun;  in  1937  it  was:  weather 
clear,  track  fast;  in  1938  the  day  was  overcast  and  raw,  with  the  race  run  in  a 
chilling  drizzle  over  fields  that  were  no  better  than  a  bog;  but  in  1939  it  again 
was:  weather  bright  and  crisp;  track  frozen  hard  and  very  fast. 

Because  School  policy  on  participation  had  now  become  the  familiar  Rid¬ 
ley  method  of  “compulsion  by  expectation”,  every  healthy  boy  in  the  School 
would  turn  out;  200  or  more  boys  were  slogging  up  the  Hog’s  Back  toward 
the  finish  in  each  of  these  pre-war  runs.  On  miserable  November  18  in  1938 
forty  Juniors,  seventy  Intermediates  and  thirty  Seniors  from  the  Upper 
School  reported  at  the  start-line,  with  another  sixty-three  boys  running  in  the 
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private  1/2-mile  Cross-Country  of  the  Lower  School.  This  was  average  par¬ 
ticipation  -  203  -  in  these  years. 

In  1939  the  boys  of  the  Lower  School  staged  one  of  the  most  exciting  con¬ 
tests  ever  seen  in  the  long  history  of  the  Cross-Country.  The  youngsters  raced 
under  a  handicap  system,  with  the  seven-year-olds  away  first;  fifteen  seconds 
later  the  eight-year-olds  went  off  with  a  grand  rush;  then  came  the  ten-, 
eleven-  and  twelve-year-olds,  with  the  oldest  starting  from  scratch.  Bill 
(W.  K.)  Schneidau  and  H.  A.  Slater  staged  the  historic  close  race;  they  ran 
the  entire  1/2-mile  course  with  never  more  than  a  yard  separating  them; 
Schneidau  won  by  a  whisper.  Close  behind  them  came  A.  Bond  and  D.  V. 
Geary,  linked  together  in  another  heroic  battle  for  third  place.  Mr.  Williams, 
who  had  watched  more  cross-country  runs  perhaps  than  any  other  Ridleian 
-  and  all  those  of  the  Lower  School  -  said  the  1939  duel  for  the  lead  had 
made  the  tightest  and  most  exciting  race  of  them  all.  It  had  been  a  tough  loss 
for  young  Hugh  Slater. 

J.  B.  Watlington’s  double  win  in  1936  and  1937  was  the  Seniors’  feature. 


THE  WINNERS 


Seniors 

Intermediates 

Juniors 

Lower  School 

(2%  miles) 

( 1 %  miles) 

(1%  miles) 

( 1 %  miles) 

1936 

J.  B.  Watlington 

W.  B.  Burgoyne 

R.  S.  Harris 

A.  D.  Sheets 

1937 

J.  B.  Watlington 

C.  A.  Riguero 

A.  R.  Mason 

J.  F.  Pancoast 

1938 

G.  S.  Park 

A.  K.  Dixon 

R.  D.  Bowman 

B.  P.  Butler 

1939 

A.  K.  Dixon 

A.  R.  Mason 

J.  H.  Scandrett 

W.  K.  Schneidau 

THE  MAGNIFICENT  NEW  GYMNASIUM 

All  Ridley  had  been  impatiently  awaiting  the  completion  of  their  magnifi- 
^  cent  new  gymnasium;  the  war  was  three  months  old  before  it  was  ready. 
It  had  been  a  gesture  of  Ridleian  defiance  of  economic  fear  when  it  was  first 
planned  and  it  was  still  being  called  a  risky  project  by  the  cautious  as  finances 
had  been  arranged,  but  the  time  for  pessimism  was  rapidly  passing  as  Canada 
recovered  from  the  Great  Depression.  Ridley’s  attendance  problem  was  defi¬ 
nitely  over;  the  steady  growth  in  students  ( and  fees )  since  that  disturbing, 
but  almost  forgotten,  low  point  of  187  in  1932  had  already  brought  Ridley’s 
annual  statement  into  black  ink.  In  June,  1939  there  were  200  boarders  in 
the  Upper  School  and  seventy-six  in  the  Lower  School  -  so  many  that  for  the 
first  time  in  years  a  large  number  of  visiting  Old  Boys,  who  had  attended  the 
historic  week-end  in  June,  had  been  forced  to  find  accommodation  in  the 
Leonard  Hotel  or  the  Welland  House. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  new  gymnasium  had  been  laid  during  that  great 
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Old  Boys’  week-end,  with  Dr.  Griffith  wielding  the  symbolic  trowel,  and  ever 
since  the  boys  had  been  playing  “sidewalk  superintendent”  to  watch  -  and 
egg-on  -  the  construction  men.  If  the  gymnasium  could  be  officially  opened 
while  it  was  still  1939,  it  would  be  done  in  Ridley’s  50th  Anniversary  year, 
becoming  a  magnificent  and  fitting  marker  of  the  School’s  half-century  of 
progress. 

On  November  4,  it  was  done.  The  official  opening  ceremony  had  the  Rev¬ 
erend  and  Honourable  Dr.  J.  H.  Cody  playing  the  leading  role,  turning  the 
golden  key.  It  took  place  just  before  the  start  of  Ridley’s  last  football  game  of 
the  season.  They  were  host  to  Upper  Canada.  To  illustrate  once  again  the 
maturity  and  growth  of  Ridley,  a  crowd  totalling  several  hundred  was  on 
hand. 

Designed  by  the  architectural  firm  of  Old  Boy  Lt.-Col.  Ferdie  (F.  H.) 
Marani  ( ’01-T2 ) ,  as  were  all  Ridley  buildings  of  the  past  dozen  years,  the  new 
gymnasium  had  gone  up  on  the  site  of  the  old.  Built  of  red  brick  with  white 
stone  facings  Ridley  now  had  a  gymnasium  to  match  that  of  any  school  on 
the  continent. 

Built  on  three  levels  to  provide  a  high  overhead  gallery  above  the  25  ft.  x 
75  ft.  tile  swimming  pool,  and  with  two  gymnasia  on  the  second  floor,  many 
parts  of  it  could  serve  a  double  purpose:  the  main  floor  could  be  a  45  ft.  x 
75  ft.  basketball  court  or  three  regulation  badminton  courts,  or  could  be 
used  as  a  theatre  auditorium  with  a  stage  replacing  the  second,  smaller  and 
raised  gymnasium  which  was  32  ft.  x  60  ft.  This  space  had  all  stage-lighting 
requirements.  Sixteen  metal  sliding  doors  were  in  place  to  transform  it  from 
a  gymnasium  to  a  theatre  stage. 

In  the  basement  was  the  wonderful  swimming  pool,  its  ceiling  three  storeys 
high.  There  were  locker  and  dressing  rooms,  showers,  a  huge  recreation  room, 
and  also  a  practice  bowling  pitch  for  the  cricketers  and  an  indoor  rifle  range 
and  armoury  for  the  cadets. 

Above,  the  ground  floor  had  a  kitchen,  offices,  cloak  rooms  and  a  visitors’ 
gallery  looking  down  on  the  pool. 

In  anticipation  of  the  return  of  swimming  contests  to  Ridley  the  Upper 
Canada  Football  Team  of  1939  had  presented  a  magnificent  silver  bowl  for 
swimming  competition  among  the  boys  of  Ridley. 

Another  great  contribution  by  the  new  gym’s  facilities  was  the  acceleration 
given  to  squash  and  badminton.  Both  games  were  developing  in  all  schools, 
and  Ridley’s  squash  players  were  ready  when  their  game  was  shortly  given 
the  importance  of  a  Little  Big  Four  competitive  sport.  Interest  had  been 
whetted  by  the  spectacular  badminton  success  of  Paul  Snyder  (’28-’34)  of 
Kitchener,  who  was  now  challenging  even  the  eminence  of  Jack  Purcell, 
world’s  singles  badminton  champion.  ( Postscript :  In  the  winter  of  1939-40, 
Paul  Snyder  and  his  brother  Jim  defeated  Jack  Purcell  and  his  partner  in  a 
doubles  badminton  match  staged  in  Massey  Hall.) 
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In  the  four  pre-war  years  changes  in  masters  had  been  frequent  in  addition 
to  the  new  appointment  of  Mr.  Hamilton  as  assistant  to  the  Headmaster. 
In  1936  Mr.  McCourt  had  left  Ridley  to  teach  English  at  Upper  Canada; 
Mr.  Sparling  also  left  the  staff  of  the  Upper  School  to  be  married  and  to 
teach  at  Picton  Collegiate.  Replacing  them  were  Mr.  George  R.  Sanderson, 
B.Comm.  (U.  ofB.  C.),  and  Mr.  S.  Hughes  (Balliol);  Mr.  Hughes  would 
teach  history.  He  moved  into  Merritt  House  (but  left  in  1939  to  attend 
Osgoode  Hall).  Mr.  Sanderson  taught  Business  Administration  also  for  only 
one  year.  In  the  Lower  School  an  exchange  in  posts  in  1937  had  been  ar¬ 
ranged  for  a  Ridley  master  and  one  from  Mill  Hill  School,  London;  Mr. 
A.  J.  C.  Air  arrived  as  Mr.  Glassco  was  on  his  way  to  England.  In  this  year 
also,  Mr.  H.  F.  Strathy,  C.A.,  was  given  the  revived  post  of  bursar,  and  Miss 
Blanche  Durham  shortly  resigned  as  treasurer  after  working  on  Ridley’s 
books  for  twenty  years.  (In  1939  Mr. R. Campbell,  C.A.,  replaced  Mr. Strathy 
as  bursar.)  In  1938  Mr.  C.  M.  Sherrell,  who  had  taught  classics  for  ten  years, 
returned  to  England  to  teach,  and  Mr.  Roy  Wainwright  (U.  of  T. )  was 
housed  in  Gooderham  House  as  he  arrived  to  teach  history  and  languages. 
Mr.  R.  W.  Dorman  (King’s  College,  N.S.)  was  another  new  master;  he  taught 
science  and  English.  Mr.  Harry  Griffiths  replaced  Mr.  Terry  Cronyn  when  he 
left  on  a  year’s  leave  of  absence.  When  Mr.  Cronyn  returned  he  once  more 
went  to  the  Lower  School. 

Welcomed  to  Ridley’s  Upper  School  staff  in  1939  were  Mr.  H.  B.  Staples 
(moderns),  Mr.  H.  B.  Holloway  (classics)  and  Mr.  G.  C.  Powell  who  joined 
the  Lower  School’s  staff.  Both  School  House  and  Gooderham  House  now  had 
new  housemasters:  Mr.  G.  Morris  and  Mr.  J.  P.  Matheson. 

It  was  this  year,  too,  that  Adam  (A.  H.)  Griffith,  son  of  the  Headmaster, 
joined  the  Lower  School  staff,  teaching  English  and  history.  Both  Mr.  Griffith 
and  Mr.  Powell  were,  of  course,  young  Old  Boys  returning  as  masters. 

Other  masters’  names  to  appear  on  the  duty  roster  during  the  earlier  de¬ 
pression  years  were:  E.  S.  Fischer,  A.  B.  Belcher,  E.  E.  O’Neill,  W.  N.  Dixon, 
A.  Ellis,  H.  O.  Baker  and  J.  Lay.  An  important  change  took  place  in  the 
school  hospital  in  1939:  Miss  Beatrice  Crumb  was  the  new  school  nurse, 
replacing  Miss  Shantz  who  had  joined  Ridley’s  staff  ten  years  before  when 
Miss  Kitty  Hague  had  retired. 

A  young  statistician  of  the  Lower  School  reported  some  interesting  facts, 
the  result  of  a  personal  survey  he  made  in  1938: 

-  66f  per  cent  of  the  Lower  Schools’  teaching  staff  were  Old  Ridleians; 

-  50  per  cent  were  sons  of  Old  Boys; 

-  Four  masters  (including  G.  C.  Powell,  A.  H.  Griffith  and  Terence  Cronyn) 
had  gone  through  both  Upper  and  Lower  Schools  as  students. 

In  1938  the  most  important  boys  in  the  School  -  the  Prefects  -  were  given 
their  first  attention  by  Acta  in  many  years.  A  photograph  of  the  School  Pre- 
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fects  in  ’38  heralded  a  logical  future  listing  of  them  in  each  issue.  The  School 
Prefects  of  1938  were:  D.  S.  Ashdown;  L.  J.  Ashburner;  E.  G.  Gibbons; 
Hamish  Macintosh;  M.  P.  Merrill;  R.  B.  McClelland;  D.  H.  Milnes;  G.  A. 
Sweeney  and  J.  B.  Watlington. 

There  was  an  entirely  new  group  of  prefects  in  the  autumn  of  1939: 

Prefects:  F.  W.  Collins;  W.  R.  Davidson;  E.  L.  Dixon;  R.  H.  Douglas; 

G.  W.  Franks;  H.  T.  Hartshorn  and  G.  S.  Park. 

House  Prefects:  J.  A.  Berkeley;  W.  H.  Boswell;  J.  B.  Cronyn;  E.  F.  Crossland; 

H.  S.  Gooderham;  F.  J.  and  H.  L.  Rounth waite;  E.  G.  Sunderlin; 

H.  T.  C.  Taylor  and  H.  W.  Watson. 


RIDLEYS  ANNIVERSARY- AND  WAR! 

By  bitter  coincidence  Ridley’s  50th  Anniversary  fell  in  the  year  1939,  which 
also  saw  the  outbreak  of  the  second  great  world  conflict  which  was  to 
spread  over  most  of  the  seas  and  land-masses.  The  spread  of  hostilities  would 
penetrate  deep  inside  the  wastes  and  jungles  of  Africa  and  Asia,  and  turn 
toward  the  poles,  until  virtually  no  remote  area  or  isolated  pocket  of  people 
could  be  entirely  immune  from  its  effects.  Ridley  was  to  be  deeply  and  pain¬ 
fully,  if  proudly,  involved  with  the  demands  of  war  putting  all  Old  Ridleians 
of  military  age  to  the  test.  They  were  not  found  wanting;  as  in  the  1914-18 
war  no  specific  non-military  group  of  Canadians  could  equal  Ridley’s  Old 
Boys  in  the  proportion  of  their  members  who  were  in  the  uniform  of  the 
armed  services  during  World  War  II.  If  that  proportion  was  matched  it  was 
by  the  other  Canadian  independent  preparatory  schools,  to  emphasize  again 
the  great  contribution  to  citizenship  made  by  such  schools.  This  is  a  truth 
which  Canada  should  not  overlook,  especially  not  her  social  scientists  and 
historians. 

It  seems  fitting  that  the  most  serious  celebration  of  Ridley’s  50th  birthday 
was  by  the  Old  Boys;  their  special  week-end  at  Ridley  on  June  4-5  was  so 
well  organized  as  an  Anniversary  Reunion  that  it  drew  the  largest  attendance 
of  any  Old  Boys’  function  held  at  the  School  in  the  Association’s  history  to 
date.  A  total  of  219  Old  Boys  signed  the  register  at  the  School  at  some  hour 
over  the  week-end,  and  even  more  than  that  number  seemed  to  be  prowling 
the  corridors,  grinning  at  the  doors  of  dormitories  and  taking  over  Ridley 
generally.  There  actually  were  more  than  that;  from  forty  to  fifty  forgot  to 
sign  the  register. 

At  the  dinner,  with  180  reporting,  Harry  Griffith  and  Ab  Taylor,  both 
1889,  were  joined  by  three  other  Ridley  originals:  T.  B.  F.  Benson  and  Walter 
Caldecott  of  Toronto  and  E.  A.  Noble  of  Sarnia.  Two  other  veterans  trav- 
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elled  long  distances:  Dr.  Con  Cartwright  (’90-’94)  came  from  Vancouver, 
and  Col.  Frank  Cartwright  (’90-’93)  from  England.  Grant  Glassco  was  the 
retiring  president;  he  reported  on  the  formation  of  a  new  London  branch; 
forty  Old  Ridleians  had  been  present  at  the  organizational  dinner  in  London 
on  April  29.  W.  L.  Scandrett  (’06-’08)  was  the  first  chairman. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Griffith  had  replaced  the  late  Dr.  Miller  as  honorary  president  of 
the  Association,  and  the  following  officers  were  elected  by  acclamation  for 
the  coming  year: 

Hamilton  Cassels  (’07-T3),  President 
John  A.  Robarts  (’16-’18),  1st  Vice-President 
W.  E.  N.  Bell  (’22-’28),  2nd  Vice-President 
Henry  S.  Gooderham  (’05-T1),  Secretary-Treasurer 

The  new  Executive  Committee  was  composed  of:  Dr.  Harry  Botterell 
(T7),  Craufurd  Martin  (Tl),  H.  B.  Williams  (’07),  A.  L.  Porter  (’07), 
Graham  MacLachlan  (’28),  John  McCarthy  (’24),  D.  R.  G.  Owen  (’28), 
F.  D.  Gooderham  (’22),  J.  E.  Kennedy  (’25),  Geoffrey  Marani  (’03),  S.  O. 
Greening  (’20),  Terence  Cronyn  (T3),  G.  R.  Harris  (’22),  Dr.  E.  H.  Botterell 
(17),  D.  J.  Carley  (’05),  J.  M.  McAvity  (’20),  D.  S.  Weld  (10),  with  W.  L. 
Scandrett  (’06)  representing  London  and  H.  G.  H.  Hansard  (18)  repre¬ 
senting  the  Montreal  branch.  ( Ridley  entrance  year  is  indicated  above. )  The 
secretary’s  office  was  now  at  49  Wellington  St.  East,  Toronto. 

More  than  one  Old  Boy  recalls  that  it  was  not  the  anniversary  which  in¬ 
duced  such  a  tremendous  number  of  Ridleians  to  find  their  way  back  to  their 
old  school  for  the  wonderful  reunion  in  early  June,  1939;  the  war-tension  in 
the  air  seemed  to  generate  the  same  impulse  in  all  the  Old  Boys  at  the  same 
time.  ( “Let’s  go  back  to  Ridley  with  the  old  gang;  it  may  be  the  last  chance 
we  ever  have  to  see  some  of  them.” ) 

There  was  no  question  in  any  mind  about  the  reaction  to  war;  if  it  came 
there  would  be  an  almost  solid  movement  by  the  Old  Boys  into  the  armed 
forces. 

The  war  came  and  this  proved  to  be  true. 

The  School  was  completely  over-run  with  Old  Boys  that  Saturday  and 
Sunday.  On  Saturday  no  less  than  four  cricket  matches  were  played,  with 
Old  Boy  teams  competing  against  three  school  elevens  and  fathers  playing 
sons  in  the  fourth  match.  But  games  were  only  incidental  to  the  real  purpose 
and  pleasure,  the  sessions  of  reminiscent  memories.  They  did  it  in  knots  and 
groups,  each  to  its  own  period,  with  some  of  them  still  talking  at  daylight. 
They  seemed  to  be  anxious  to  absorb  as  much  of  the  spirit  of  Ridley  as  they 
could,  to  use  as  a  bolster  to  their  own  spirit  for  the  ordeal  which  they  were 
sure  was  lying  ahead,  even  if  they  were  inarticulate  about  it.  They  went 
home  stronger  men. 
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STUDENT  OFFICERS 


Prefects 


F.  W.  Collins 

G,  W.  Franks 

W.  R.  Davidson 

H.  T.  Hartshorn 

E.  L.  Dixon 

R.  C.  Meech 

R.  H.  Douglas 

G.  S.  Park 

House  Prefects 

J.  A.  Berkeley 

F.  J.  Rounthwaite 

J.  B.  Cronyn 

H.  L.  Rounthwaite 

E.  F.  Crossland 

E.  G.  Sunderlin 

H.  S.  Gooderham 

H.  T.  C.  Taylor 

C.  I.  H.  Nicholl 

H.  W.  Watson 

Captains 

Captain  of  Cricket  : 

Captain  of  Football  : 

Captain  of  Hockey  : 

Captain  of  Basketball  : 

Captain  of  Gym  : 

E.  G.  Sunderlin 

W.  R.  Davidson 

F.  W.  Collins 

E.  G.  Sunderlin 

J.  I.  Macia 

Officer  Commanding,  Cadet  Squadron:  H.  W.  Watson 


Photography  Editors 
Literary  Editors 
Sports  Editor 
School  Notes 
Advertising 
Associate  Editors 


Acta  Staff 

P.  B.  Savory  ma,  W.  R.  Davidson 

R.  C.  Meech,  J.  M.  G.  Smart 

H.  T.  C.  Taylor 

C.  I.  H.  Nicholl,  G,  G.  Nicosia  ma 

H.  W.  Watson,  R.  F.  W.  Sedgwick 

D.  Black,  B.  B.  Cronyn,  P.  P.  Pfohl, 
J.  F.  Devaney,  M.  K.  Greatrex 


Staff  Adviser 


R.  W.  Dorman,  M.Sc. 


Ridley  Families-in-Arms 


Capt.  P.  C.  Tidy 
(’07-T1 ) 
R.C.O.C. 


The  Tichj  Family 

R.  P.  Tidy  Mike  (M.  R.)  Tidy 

(’33-’38)  ( ’33-’40 ) 

R.C.A.F.  R.C.N.V.R. 


Charles  F.  S.  Tidy 
(’33-’36) 

48th  Highlanders 


(Left):  Lt.  Campbell  Martin  MacLachlan  (’30-’36),  R.C.N.V.R. 
(  Right ) :  Lt.  Edward  Martin  MacLachlan  ( ’33-’37)}  48th  Highlanders 
of  Canada  (killed-in-action  in  Sicily  in  1943).  (Seated):  Lt.-Col. 
Graham  Martin  MacLachlan  (’28-’33),  Royal  Hamilton  Light  Infantry. 


The  MacLachlan  Brothers 


GROUP  CAPT.  F.  H.  MARANI, 
O.B.E.,  V.D.  (’01-12)  R.C.A.F. 
(Served  3rd  Bn.,  in  World  War  I.) 


BRIG.  R.  J.  LEACH,  O.B.E. 
(’99-’09)  Bioyal  Cdn.  Artillery. 
(Served  with  C.F.A.  in 
World  War  I.) 


Old  Ridleians  in  Two  Wars 


1 


COL.  D.  H.  C.  MASON, 
D.S.O.,  O.B.E. ,  V.D.,  ( ’95-’01 ) 
C.O.,  2nd  Bn.  Royal  Regt. 

( Served  3rd  Bn.  in  World  War  I. ) 


MAJOR  R,  S.  COCKBURN 

(staff,  from  1921)  Royal  Cdn. 
Artillery.  (Served  with  Royal  Art. 
In  World  War  I.) 


4 

4 

$ 


LT.-COL.  H.  CASSELS,  M.B.E. 
(’07-13)  C.O.,  2nd  Bn.  48th  High. 
( Served  19th  Bn.  in  World  War  I. ) 


BRIG.  WILFRID  MAVOR, 
C.B.E.,  M.C.;  O.M.  (U.S.), 
Cloud  &  Banner  (  China ) . 
(10-12)  Ord.  Corps.  (Served 
48th  in  World  War  I.) 
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The  50th  Anniversary  number  of  Acta  Ridleiana  coincided  with  the  out¬ 
break  of  war,  though  it  was  not  published  until  Christmas.  If  its  front  section 
was  devoted  to  the  reminiscences  of  Ridley’s  peaceful  years,  the  back  section 
was  devoted  to  war;  it  carried  the  long,  long  roll  of  Old  Ridleians  to  join  the 
armed  services  early  in  the  second  German  war. 

The  issue  was  made  impressive  by  a  story  of  The  Founding  by  Professor 
G.  M.  Wrong,  the  only  Ridley  personality  still  living  whose  recollections 
could  go  back  beyond  1889,  to  tell  of  the  planning  for  the  establishment  of 
Ridley  College  and  the  earnest  people  behind  the  plan.  Some  of  Professor 
Wrong’s  words  will  be  found  in  the  Prologue  to  this  work,  as  he  spoke  of  the 
strong  antagonisms  within  the  Church  of  England  “happily  now  softened”. 
He  also  recalled: 

1  well  remember  discussions  in  the  Council  of  WyclifFe  College,  of 
which  I  was  then  a  junior  member,  as  to  the  founding  of  Ridley  Col¬ 
lege.  WyclifFe  had  been  named  after  that  bold  philosopher  and  theo¬ 
logian,  John  WyclifFe,  Master  of  Ball iol  College,  Oxford,  who,  shortly 
before  the  year  1400,  led  in  a  great  task  of  translating  the  Bible  into 
English.  A  bishop  burned  at  the  stake  under  Mary  I,  a  century  and  a  half 
later,  Nicholas  Ridley,  is  remembered  in  the  name  of  Ridley  College. 

The  names  are  significant  as  to  the  origins  of  the  two  institutions. 

.  .  .  The  records  of  Ridley  will  show  that  the  (original)  subscribers 
were  chiefly  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  founding  of  Wycliffe  Col¬ 
lege.  The  first  members  of  the  Ridley  Board  were  chosen  from  this 
group. 

It  was  vital  to  secure  a  principal  with  adequate  capacity  for  the  task, 
and  he  was  found  in  a  recent  graduate  of  Wycliffe  College,  the  Rev. 

}.  O.  Miller,  whose  long  record  of  unselfish  and  difficult  work  is  a  tale 
for  all  Ridleians  to  remember. 

I  loved  him  as  my  closest  friend  ...  he  was  an  inspired  teacher  and 
to  him  Ridley  College  owes  an  immense  debt  of  gratitude. 

Professor  Wrong  then  sketched  the  long  years  of  Ridley’s  steady  develop¬ 
ment  up  to  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Griffith  as  principal  in  1932.  Professor 
Wrong  said  Dr.  Griffith’s  executive  abilities  and  teaching  gift  “were  making 
him  a  very  positive  force  in  the  life  of  Ridley”  as  early  as  1914. 

Dr.  Griffith’s  recollections  could  not  go  back  as  far  as  the  aged  professor 
but  his  Foreword  to  the  50th-Anniversary  issue  was  still  all-encompassing.  It 
was  written  by  a  man  who  was  present  at  Ridley’s  birth  and  first  year  and, 
except  for  a  few  years  while  teaching  at  Trinity  College,  he  had  intimate 
knowledge  of  each  year  in  Ridley’s  half-century.  He  concluded: 

May  each  succeeding  generation  of  Ridley  boys  learn  and  practise  in 
their  lives  the  deep  meaning  of  the  School  motto:  T erar  Dum  Prosim  — 

May  I  last  while  I  am  of  service. 

If  they  do,  all  will  be  well  with  the  School. 
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i&tblep  College 

St.  Catharines 

Visitors 

The  Most  Rev.  the  Archbishop  of  Toronto 
The  Rt.  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Niagara 


Corporation 

President:  Geo.  H.  Gooderham,  Esq.,  Toronto. 

Vice-Presidents:  The  Hon.  and  Rev.  H.  J.  Cody,  M.A.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Toronto. 

H.  G.  Williams,  Esq.,  B.A.,  St.  Catharines. 


Board  of  Governors 


Sir  Edward  W.  Beatty,  C.B.E.,  K.C. 

Montreal 

A.  L.  Bishop,  Esq. 

Toronto 

F.  Blaikie,  Esq. 

St.  Catharines 

Major  H.  B.  Burgoyne 

St.  Catharines 

H.  J.  Carmichael,  Esq. 

St.  Catharines 

Hamilton  Cassels,  Esq.,  K.C. 

Toronto 

V.  P.  Cronyn,  Esq. 

London,  Ont. 

Gurney  Evans,  Esq. 

Winnipeg 

J.  Grant  Glassco,  Esq. 

Toronto 

E.  D.  Gooderham,  Esq. 

Toronto 

H.  D.  Gooderham,  Esq. 

Winnipeg 

Major  M.  Ross  Gooderham 

Toronto 

S.  O.  Greening,  Esq. 

Hamilton 

H.  C.  Griffith,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

St.  Catharines 

Col.  D.  H.  C.  Mason,  O.B.E.,  D.S.O.,  V.D. 

Toronto 

Leighton  McCarthy,  Esq.,  K.C. 

Toronto 

T.  R.  Merritt,  Esq. 

St.  Catharines 

A.  E.  Mix,  Esq. 

St.  Catharines 

B.  B.  Osier,  Esq. 

Toronto 

Carl  Riordon,  Esq. 

Montreal 

Alfred  Rogers,  Esq. 

Toronto 

Prof.  G.  M.  Wrong,  M.A. 

Toronto 
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In  the  next  six  years  Canada  would  see  that  all  was  indeed  well  with  Rid¬ 
ley  and  that  her  way  of  life,  with  its  strong  religious  attribute,  was  producing 
youths  in  the  mould  of  proud,  honourable  and  courageous  manhood.  War  is  a 
bitter  way  to  bring  youths  to  the  test,  but  through  this  shame  of  our  civiliza¬ 
tion  the  inherent  strength  of  character  of  the  product  of  Ridley  was  revealed. 

At  Ridley,  in  the  first  few  months  of  the  war,  as  intensely  fascinated  with 
the  war  news  as  any  age-group  were  the  boys  of  the  Lower  School.  They 
were  eager  to  make  any  contribution  they  could;  they  had  heard  how  the 
Lower  School  had  done  all  manner  of  things  to  help  the  war  effort  in  1914-18. 

The  youngsters  of  the  Lower  School,  all  of  Ridley  -  and  all  the  oldsters  of 
Canada  -  were  frustrated  and  confused  by  the  lack  of  drive  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  war  leadership.  The  long-established  isolationist  policy  of  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  Mackenzie  King  s  government  still  cherished  the  vain  hope  of  being 
able  to  stand  aside,  and  until  Canadian  public  opinion  revealed  it  would  not 
stand  for  half-measures  the  country  was  led  into  the  war  with  procrastina¬ 
tion,  indecision  and  studious  care  not  to  arouse  a  strong  war  spirit.  The  extent 
of  Canadian  frustration  through  the  lack  of  war  purpose  in  Ottawa’s  leader¬ 
ship  could  not  be  better  illustrated  than  by  the  frustration  of  the  small  boys 
of  the  Lower  School: 

“The  war  has  affected  us  to  a  negligible  degree.  Food  rationing,  scarcity 
of  supplies  and  general  restrictions  have  not  yet  been  necessary.  It  has 
been  difficult  to  devise  ways  where  some  contribution  might  be  made  .  .  . 
so  far  our  greatest  effort  has  been  Red  Cross  Night  every  Tuesday.” 

The  Lower  School  was  also  the  source  of  the  first  recorded  Ridleian  war- 
joke.  In  geography  class  one  boy  made  an  excellent  strategic  decision  for  the 
King  of  Bulgaria.  He  was  asked  to  suggest  the  wisest  course  for  the  King  to 
follow  during  the  crisis  in  Rumania.  After  considering  the  proximity  of  Tur¬ 
key,  the  position  of  Rumania,  Italy,  Russia  and  Germany  with  a  jaundiced 
eye,  he  summarized  his  convictions  pithily:  “I’d  run!” 

The  comments  above  on  Prime  Minister  King’s  isolationism,  which  created 
a  sense  of  confusion  and  protest  in  the  minds  of  all  Ridleians  from  the  eager 
youngsters  in  the  Lower  School  to  the  angry  Old  Boys  who  had  been  veterans 
of  the  Kaiser’s  War,  is  not  meant  as  a  belated  political  brick-bat.  It  is  an 
essential  reference  to  the  confused  political  and  defence  situation  in  Canada 
on  the  outbreak  of  war.  It  requires  an  explanation,  even  if  Ridley  with  its 
continuing  interest  in  government  processes  may  have  studied  it  many  times 
since  in  the  senior  forms.  Ridley  was  so  deeply  involved  in  the  war  and  made 
such  a  sacrifice  toward  the  victory  for  democracy  that  a  full  explanation  is 
actually  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  historian  of  the  School. 

What  had  prevented  the  application  of  commonsense  by  the  Canadian 
Government  to  give  Canada  a  reasonable  degree  of  defence  preparation? 
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Why  was  the  Government  so  irresolute  and  why  did  war  preparation  move 
so  slowly?  More  important,  why  did  Canada  have  to  be  enormously  lucky  for 
this  second  time  in  two  short  decades  to  be  given  a  chance  to  prepare  after 
war  was  a  grim  reality  while  other  Commonwealth  forces  held  the  enemy  at 
bay? 

It  traces  entirely,  of  course,  to  Prime  Minister  King’s  policy  of  not  leading 
as  a  statesman,  but  as  a  politician  who  listens  to  public  opinion  and  then 
makes  his  political  and  defence  decisions.  The  first  year  he  returned  to  power 
( 1936 )  he  revealed  he  was  listening  to  the  isolationists,  not  to  his  military 
advisers.  This  was  the  year  of  Italy’s  bare-faced  capture  of  Ethiopia  which 
found  the  League  of  Nations  wanting.  The  Canadian  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
had  presented  to  the  Government  in  early  1936  a  reasoned  military  estimate 
which  suggested  that  1918  had  been  only  an  armistice,  that  Canada  should 
be  ready  to  send  an  army  to  Europe  and  that  she  might  also  have  to  defend 
her  neutrality  in  a  Pacific  conflict.  Mackenzie  King  refused  to  listen;  his  de¬ 
fence  budget  was  almost  exactly  the  same  as  the  Conservative  Government’s, 
the  year  before,  $30  million.  He  also  refused  a  proposal  to  approve  sanctions 
against  Italy,  an  aggressor  state,  or  to  increase  the  defence  budget  even  by  a 
suggested  $10  million,  a  sum  so  modest  that  his  excuse  was  ridiculous;  he 
said  he  feared  that  the  dictators  might  grow  alarmed  by  misunderstanding 
his  motive!  Such  nonsense  only  emphasizes  that  Mackenzie  King  in  1936-7 
was  listening  so  hard  to  the  pacifists  and  isolationists  he  was  appeasing  them 
to  the  point  that  Canada  was  left  helpless  in  the  face  of  mounting  military 
threat. 

In  this  year,  and  after,  Canada’s  voting  population  was  comprised  princi¬ 
pally  of  three  minorities,  all  of  them  infected  by  pacifism  and  with  Canadian 
defence  policy  the  key  to  their  division.  The  first  was  the  isolationists.  The 
second  was  made  up  of  those  Canadians  who  believed  that  Canada,  as  a 
proud,  independent  member  of  the  British  family  of  nations,  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  assist  Commonwealth  forces  at  any  time.  The  third  group  believed 
that  Canada,  as  a  serious  and  responsible  member  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
must  always  be  prepared  to  help  oppose  an  aggressor  anywhere.  These  latter 
two  groups  wanted  much  the  same  thing  but,  unhappily,  they  were  inarticu¬ 
late,  tolerant  and  shamefully  complacent  -  until  the  balloon  went  up! 

It  was  perhaps  natural  that  a  politician  whose  first  interest  was  political 
power  should  listen  to  the  isolationists,  who  were  very  noisy  politically,  and 
that  he  should  do  nothing  as  the  dictators  grew  more  and  more  arrogant  and 
belligerent  between  1936  and  1939  to  prepare  the  Canadian  mind  for  war. 
There  may  be  a  tribute  in  this  to  political  partisan  astuteness,  but  there  can 
only  be  condemnation  in  terms  of  wise  and  responsible  national  leadership. 
To  a  politician  the  isolationists  sounded  very  strong.  They  included  the  more 
vociferous  pacifists,  because  isolationism  meant  avoiding  any  foreign  war  for 
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any  reason.  They  also  included  those  pseudo-Canadian  nationalists  whose 
nationalism  was  actually  based  on  prejudice  -  against  Britain.  Like  most 
minorities  their  noise  hid  their  limited  numerical  strength  ( as  it  still  would 
do  in  1959).  Added  to  the  isolationists,  too,  were  those  Canadians  who 
thought  so  little  of  national  self-respect  that  they  considered  a  mere  token 
Defence  Bill  was  enough;  wasn’t  Canada  amply  protected  by  the  Lion’s  Paw 
and  the  Eagle’s  Wing?  Neither  the  United  States  nor  Britain  would  ever 
stand  aside  while  Canada  was  attacked. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  way  Mackenzie  King  tiptoed  between  the  Cana¬ 
dian  political  groups  represents  the  most  masterly  exhibition  of  political 
tight-rope  walking  on  record.  But  Canada’s  Prime  Minister  was  actually  the 
leader  of  the  isolationists;  he  was  an  isolationist  and  pacifist  by  personal 
inclination.  Canada’s  government  was  as  strongly  isolationist  as  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  Washington  (though  few  Canadians  seemed  to  realize  it).  The 
President  of  the  United  States  never  issued  more  reassurance  to  America’s 
isolationists  than  Mackenzie  King’s  astonishing  public  statement  in  March, 
1939,  with  the  world  already  on  the  brink  of  war.  That  was  when  Hitler 
ignored  the  solemn,  short-lived  treaty  of  Munich  and  swallowed  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  by  force.  Prime  Minister  King’s  reaction  to  this  act  was  amazing.  To 
calm  the  fright  of  Canada’s  isolationists  he  declared  that  never  again  would 
Canada  have  to  send  troops  abroad  to  fight,  that  the  day  of  such  wars  was 
past.  (That  he  could  make  such  a  statement  in  March  reveals  why  every¬ 
thing  seemed  so  frustrating  in  September. )  The  isolationists  of  Canada  were 
still  comforting  themselves  with  this  astonishing  official  statement  when 
Hitler  invaded  Poland  less  than  six  months  later,  to  render  isolationism  a 
suicidal  national  policy  and  pacifism  a  vanished  dream. 

What  had  Prime  Minister  King’s  isolationism  done  for  him  between  1936 
and  1939? 

He  had  failed  to  keep  the  isolationists  out  of  a  foreign  war.  He  had  failed 
to  help  stop  aggression.  Instead  of  being  in  a  position  to  help  other  Common¬ 
wealth  forces,  Canada  for  a  time  was  a  liability  to  them.  His  most  flagrant 
failure  was  to  leave  Canada  when  war  came  virtually  helpless  to  defend  her¬ 
self  unless  she  was  given  time  to  prepare. 

But  he  had  succeeded  in  remaining  prime  minister. 

He  was  now  caught  in  a  self-made  dilemma.  Suddenly,  his  isolationists  no 
longer  appeared  all-powerful  politically.  The  situation  cried  out  for  vigorous 
and  inspirational  war  leadership,  but  Mackenzie  King  led  Canada  to  war 
with  dragging  feet.  For  weeks  he  continued  his  tiptoeing  political  tactics, 
until  Canadian  public  opinion  grew  angry. 

This  was  why  the  first  months  of  World  War  II  were  so  hard  for  Ridleians, 
young  and  old,  to  understand.  It  was  finally  straightened  out,  and  Canada 
eventually  was  so  well  organized  for  war  that  her  contribution  to  the  final 
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victory  can  forever  be  recalled  with  national  pride.  But  the  race  to  overcome 
the  lack  of  preparedness  was  needlessly  painful  and  costly,  and  it  should  also 
be  remembered  that  it  was  achieved  by  the  Canadian  people  almost  in  spite 
of  their  political  leadership. 

The  luck  of  war  would  deal  variously  with  Old  Ridleians,  sometimes  tragi¬ 
cally,  sometimes  proudly,  as  is  the  way  with  war  and  the  fate  of  warriors.  An 
example  of  the  sharp  contrasts  in  their  war  experiences,  and  in  their  varied 
fates,  can  be  seen  in  those  on  their  way  overseas  in  December,  1939,  with  the 
48th  Highlanders  who  had  Christmas  at  sea  with  the  rest  of  the  1st  Canadian 
Division.  There  would  be  several  more  Old  Ridleians  with  the  48th  (Hamish 
Macintosh,  Tony  Cassels,  Ed  MacLachlan,  etc.)  but  these  were  now  with 
the  unit:  Ian  Johnston  (’22-’25),  Don  Mackenzie  (’25-’29),  Phil  Seagram 
(’28-’31)  and  Trumbull  Warren  (’31-’34).  These  four  officers  were  oddly 
representative  of  the  combined  tragedy  and  instances  of  outstanding  military 
careers  which  the  Old  Ridleians  were  again  to  know  in  many  units  between 
1939  and  1945.  Phil  Seagram  was  the  first  infantry  officer  Ridley  mourned;  the 
Ridley  cricket  great  was  killed  during  the  bombing  of  London  in  1941.  Don 
Mackenzie  would  reach  command  of  the  48th  Highlanders  after  a  brilliant 
career  on  the  staff,  only  to  die  in  the  last  hours  of  the  war  leading  his  regi¬ 
ment  to  the  liberation  of  Apeldoorn  in  Holland.  Ian  Johnston  would  lead  the 
48th  in  the  invasion  of  Sicily  and  through  much  of  the  bitter  fighting  in  Italy. 
He  was  then  promoted  Brigadier,  to  command  the  11th  Brigade,  and  for  a 
time  was  in  acting  command  of  the  5th  Armoured  Division  in  Northwest 
Europe.  He  probably  had  the  outstanding  record  of  any  fighting  Ridleian. 
Trum  Warren  had  the  fascinating  assignment  of  acting  as  General  Mont¬ 
gomery’s  Canadian  aide-de-camp  both  while  Monty  led  his  famous  Eighth 
Army  in  Italy  and  when  he  was  ground  commander  of  the  invasion  of  North¬ 
west  Europe.  These  four  sharply  contrasted  war  fates  -  two  of  death,  one  of 
high  command  and  one  of  fascinating  interest  -  are  just  examples  of  the 
varied  experiences  in  war  which  would  come  to  many  Old  Ridleians  in 
uniform. 

That  the  Old  Ridleians  would  answer  the  Call-to-Arms  in  the  old  brave  way 
there  had  never  been  doubt,  for  it  was  an  inseparable  part  of  Canada’s  -  and 
Ridley’s  -  heritage  to  respond  when  there  was  threat  to  national  security.  The 
call  was  to  service,  with  Ridley’s  motto  taking  on  full  meaning,  for  war  asks 
service  unto  death. 

Ridley’s  great  tradition  of  dedication  to  service  -  to  the  nation  and  humanity 
-  would  mean  quiet  pride  to  sustain  the  sadness. 
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“ The  Old  Boys  of  the  Kaisers  War  soon  saw  that  all  was 
well.  The  sons  of  Ridley  would  honour  their  heritage  of 
blood  in  the  old  way  and  without  the  courage-bolstering 
help  of  emotionalism” 


As  Ridley  re-assembled  after  the  Christmas  holidays  to  enter  the  first  serious 
„  war-year  of  1940,  the  strange  lack  of  belligerency  between  the  combat¬ 
ants,  especially  the  unreal  peacefulness  of  the  old-style  No  Man’s  Land  on  the 
Western  Front,  was  incomprehensible  to  the  boys.  They  had  been  bred  in  the 
pride  of  their  country  and  school  for  great  and  gallant  contribution  to  the  First 
German  War;  this  Phony  War  was  confusing.  It  made  no  sense. 

The  Allies  should  have  seen  the  pause  in  German  aggression  as  grimly 
ominous,  but  after  years  of  the  hope  and  self-delusion  of  pacifism  they  still 
could  neither  comprehend  nor  deal  with  reality.  The  huge  French  Army  had 
settled  into  the  Maginot  Line  and  were  doing  little  more  than  garrison  duty 
though  far  stronger  numerically  and  in  tanks  and  aircraft  than  Hitler’s  forces. 
Only  an  occasional  shot  startled  the  brooding  silence  on  the  French  left  where 
the  Belgians  and  the  British  Expeditionary  Force  faced  the  German  Wehr- 
macht.  Except  for  a  few  individuals  neither  Britain  nor  France  had  a  sense  of 
urgency  to  prepare  to  meet  the  kind  of  war  which  had  conquered  Poland  with 
such  tactical  speed  that  Hitler  called  it  lightning  war  -  the  blitzkrieg. 

It  was  not  yet  recognized  for  what  it  was  by  its  victims,  but  Hitler’s  vaunted 
blitzkrieg  was  a  potent  new  weapon  of  his  “strategy  of  terror”,  the  key  to  the 
successful  psychological  war  he  was  waging  in  the  pause.  It  seemed  to  benumb 
the  intelligence  of  the  democratic  leaders  whose  people  seriously  needed 
forceful  leadership  because  their  will  to  fight  had  been  all  but  lost  through  the 
prolonged  assault  of  pacifism.  Twenty  years  later,  a  Communist  dictator 
named  Khrushchev  would  use  such  a  refined  form  of  the  strategy  of  terror  - 
with  alternate  threats  and  bland  offers  to  parley  -  that  his  psychological  war 
would  often  keep  the  democracies  paralysed  by  fear.  But  Hitler’s  strategy  of 
terror  was  just  as  powerful  in  its  day.  Practised  steadily  from  early  1938  to 
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May,  1940,  it  played  such  havoc  on  the  minds  of  whole  peoples  that  it  was 
largely  why  a  nation  -  France  -  would  abjectly  surrender  with  haif-a-million 
men  still  under  arms. 

Ridley  had  a  taste  of  war  excitement  very  early.  The  sinking  of  S.S.  Athenia 
on  September  3rd  had  nearly  been  a  tragic  prelude  to  Ridley’s  second  major 
war.  A  very  young  Old  Ridleian  was  aboard  the  ill-fated  liner,  which  had 
sailed  from  Liverpool  on  September  2nd,  Tony  Cassels;  with  two  friends, 
David  Jennings  and  John  Woods  he  was  returning  home  as  war  broke  out. 
They  had  only  escaped  with  their  lives  by  a  pair  of  lucky  coincidences.  When 
the  U-boat’s  torpedo  exploded  under  the  Athenia  s  crowded  dining  saloons, 
they  were  in  their  cabins  -  because  they  were  on  the  second  meal-shift.  After 
what  seemed  hours  later,  they  were  alone  on  the  slanting  deck,  with  all  boats 
and  rafts  gone,  but  a  powered  life-boat  (luckily  for  them)  ran  out  of  petrol 
and  came  back.  They  were  welcomed  aboard;  they  carried  brandy  from  the 
saloon  bar  which  helped  during  the  grim  hours  before  a  rescue  ship  picked 
them  up  to  land  them  at  Galway,  Ireland.  ( Postscript:  The  Athenia  sank  after 
being  torpedoed  by  the  U-30  about  7.30  p.m.,  200  miles  west  of  the  Hebrides; 
112  passengers  were  lost,  including  26  Canadians.)  Tony  Cassels  was  an 
officer  in  the  48th  Highlanders  in  1940. 

If  the  boys  at  Ridley  were  thrilled  to  hear  of  the  episode  they  could  still 
sense  the  strain  and  anxiety  experienced  during  the  tragedy  at  sea,  and  the 
escape.  War  talk  was  enlivened  briefly,  but  soon  this  was  primarily  conjecture 
about  the  Phony  War  -  the  Sitzkrieg  -  the  “sit  down”  war. 

While  they  had  been  at  home  for  Christmas  the  boys  saw  that  adult  Canada 
was  also  bewildered  by  the  strange  pause.  The  principal  reaction  was  relief, 
not  apprehension,  with  only  faint  voices  to  warn  that  Canada  should  seize  the 
chance  to  prepare,  desperately.  Canada  was  still  unwarlike;  the  country  was 
going  to  war  in  dismayed  unwillingness  and  without  anger  toward  the  warlike 
German  people,  who  had  passionately  responded  to  the  hoarse-voiced  exhor¬ 
tations  of  their  new  kind  of  War  Lord  preaching  that  might  was  right  in  the 
same  old  German  way.  Instead  of  evidence  that  Canadians  were  facing  the 
reality  of  war,  the  boys  of  Ridley  only  heard  adults  talk  endlessly  about  their 
bitter  regret  that  one  man,  and  one  man  alone,  could  thwart  the  great 
campaign  to  find  universal  peace  which  all  men  of  goodwill  everywhere  in 
the  democracies  had  supported.  They  were  still  bemused  by  that  pacifism;  its 
vain  hopes  were  still  so  strong  that  whole  peoples,  even  governments  -  includ¬ 
ing  Canada’s  -  were  trying  to  make  themselves  believe  that  the  war  would 
peter  out,  that  Hitler’s  power-lust  had  been  sated  with  Austria,  Czechoslovakia 
and  Poland.  Their  delusion  was  not  dispelled  until  another  blitzkrieg  had 
by-passed  and  sliced  through  the  Maginot  Line,  smashed  an  irresolute  France 
and  all  but  brought  a  startled  Britain  to  her  knees. 

All  attributes  of  war  fascinate  a  schoolboy,  even  those  of  a  conflict  as 
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inexplicable  as  the  one  now  being  waged,  as  Ridley  tried  to  get  down  to  study 
in  January,  1940.  Just  the  word  war  conjures  a  tremor  of  excitement  or  fear  or 
challenge  in  a  boy,  especially  for  the  nearly  eighteen-year-olds  in  the  senior 
forms.  They  love  to  play  arm-chair  strategists  and  to  appear  cynical,  but  they 
dream  of  high  gallantries.  If  the  boys  of  Ridley  were  thrilled  to  learn  that  the 
1st  Canadian  Division  had  arrived  safely  at  Aldershot  on  New  Year’s  Day,  and 
were  excited  by  flashes  of  sudden  action  in  the  air  or  at  sea,  they  could  have  no 
inkling  of  the  disasters  in  store  and  they  were  certainly  not  thinking  about  the 
psychological  warfare,  or  the  attitude  of  Canada  and  the  other  democracies. 
They  only  knew  that  tremendous  events  in  the  outside  world  were  going  to 
make  study  a  tedious  and  prosaic  business. 

They  also  did  not  yet  realize  that  they  were  not  looking  at  this  conflict  in 
the  way  their  counterparts  of  1914-18  had  seen  their  war.  The  emotional 
excitement  of  August  and  September,  1914  had  been  missing  in  September, 
1939.  It  was  still  missing,  even  with  the  boys  who  had  steeped  themselves  in 
the  lore  of  the  1914-18  war  and  especially  in  Ridley’s  proud  role  in  it.  There 
would  be  no  lack  of  resolve  in  Ridley’s  seniors  in  each  war- June  to  come,  when 
Prize  Day  would  mark  their  time  of  decision,  but  to  Canadian  youth,  including 
the  boys  and  younger  Old  Boys  of  Ridley,  the  word  of  war  now  conjured 
changed  things.  Their  minds  did  not  hear  the  jingle  of  gallant  spurs  and  they 
did  not  thrill  in  the  same  way  to  the  beating  of  a  drum.  Instead  they  heard  the 
ominous  rumble  of  a  tank,  and  the  roar  of  aircraft  for  many  was  only  a  voice 
of  terrible  menace.  Their  imaginations  did  not  envision  battle  in  terms  of  the 
lances  straight  and  the  cavalry  trumpets  sounding  the  charge;  instead  they 
saw  a  body-strewn  landscape,  pocked  and  pitted  and  streaked  with  rusting 
blood,  and  unutterably  desolate  beneath  the  stars.  The  war-horror  pictures  of 
the  pacifist  campaign  had  done  their  work  well;  they  had  been  far  more 
effective  than  the  long  years  of  other  propaganda  to  impress  on  the  democra¬ 
cies,  not  on  the  Hitlers,  the  stupidity  of  war  and  its  gross  crime  against 
humanity. 

The  hundreds  ( literally )  of  young  Old  Ridleians  ( including  some  the  boys 
considered  quite  ancient)  who  reported  for  active  service  in  the  Second 
German  War,  did  not  respond  to  the  Call-to-Arms  in  a  gay  mustering.  They 
went  to  war  with  all  the  proud  resolution  of  a  Ridley  boy  during  1914-18,  but 
they  did  so  soberly,  as  a  hard,  unpleasant  duty  that  must  be  done.  Young 
Canadians  had  not  been  converted  to  blind  pacifism,  and  certainly  not  young 
Ridleians,  but  they  had  a  realistic  knowledge  of  what  war  meant.  They  knew 
it  was  the  opposite  to  a  thrilling  adventure. 

Old  Ridleians  who  could  wear  1914-18  service  ribbons  were  frustrated, 
confused  and  disgruntled  by  this  attitude  of  young  recruits  toward  the  war;  it 
was  so  different  from  their  own.  They  only  required  patience.  The  Old  Boys 
of  the  Kaiser’s  War  soon  saw  that  all  was  well.  The  sons  of  Ridley  would 
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honour  their  heritage  of  blood  in  the  old  way  and  without  the  help  of  courage- 
bolstering  emotionalism. 

Oddly,  this  would  be  revealed  in  such  a  practical  thing  as  the  statistical 
table  showing  the  intake  of  Canadian  volunteers.  At  those  periods  when  the 
danger  to  democracy  and  the  Commonwealth  was  greatest,  the  number  of 
young  Canadians  volunteering  for  war  service  was  highest.  For  instance,  when 
the  British  Isles  stood  almost  alone  in  1940  and  seemed  to  face  a  bleak  finish 
the  number  of  young  Canadian-born  volunteers  leaped  high.  When  the  danger 
was  past  the  intake  of  volunteers  fell  off.  The  core  of  Canada  was  her  youth 
and  it  was  sound.  Cowards  do  not  volunteer  for  a  forlorn  hope,  which  was  all 
Britain  had  to  offer  in  1940.  At  the  end  the  First  Canadian  Army  of  five 
divisions,  many  ancillary  troops,  the  Royal  Canadian  Air  Force  and  Royal 
Canadian  Navy  which  were  both  remarkably  strong  for  a  country  of  Canada’s 
size,  were  still  largely  composed  of  volunteers  -  easily  the  largest  volunteer 
military  force  in  the  world.  It  was  also  a  force  of  realists,  so  honest  they  had  a 
lordly  disdain  for  the  strange  breed  of  Canadian  called  Zombies,  born  with 
pacifism  as  the  excuse  when  compulsory  military  service  was  enforced  at  long 
last.  They  were  the  opposite  to  representative  Canadians  and  won  neither 
respect  nor  sympathy  from  the  young  realists  of  Ridley,  with  their  high 
standard  in  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship  and  concept  of  service. 

This  historian  has  often  felt  it  was  unfortunate  that  this  realism  of  youth 
was  not  understood  in  its  limitations  and  for  what  it  was  by  the  Old  Sweats  of 
1914-18  very  early  in  the  course  of  the  Second  German  War.  They  would  have 
felt  better.  They  complained  querulously,  confusedly,  that  the  young  Canadian 
soldiers,  airmen  and  sailors  of  1939-45  did  not  sing  as  they  did  during  the  Old 
War,  that  there  was  something  wrong  with  their  spirit.  But  there  was  nothing 
wrong  with  their  courage.  Young  Canadians  were  not  abjectly  fearful;  they 
looked  at  the  war  with  cold  realism,  deeply  resenting  it,  but  they  still  enlisted, 
promptly  and  resolutely.  More  credit  was  surely  due  to  a  young  man  who 
accepted  the  challenge  of  war  and  faced  his  duty  in  this  mental  attitude  than 
to  one  who  was  thrilled  -  and  steeled  -  by  the  tramp-tramp-tramp  of  cadent 
feet.  The  throb  of  martial  marches  now  brought  a  chill  of  foreboding  to  subdue 
the  natural  rise  of  emotion  in  a  young  Canadian.  Yet  they  were  still  brave- 
hearted;  they  still  enlisted,  not  from  emotion  but  because  there  was  need. 

That  Ridley  was  far  from  a  military  school  despite  her  great  Cadet  Corps 
and  was  not  producing  professional  soldiers  in  any  number  was  at  once  evi¬ 
dent.  At  the  war’s  outbreak  the  Old  Boys’  Association  had  a  record  of  only 
three  Old  Ridleians  in  Canada’s  permanent  force;  there  was  also  one  in  the 
Grenadier  Guards,  one  with  the  Warwicks  and  a  trio  with  the  Royal  Air 
Force.  But  almost  the  whole  list  of  Old  Boys  -  from  Abbott  to  Zimmerman  - 
were  men  who  stood  ready  to  be  volunteer  citizen-soldiers  on  the  call  of  the 
country.  Only  age  or  infirmities  would  deter  them. 
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The  Association’s  record  of  Old  Ridleians  already  serving  in  the  militia  - 

scores  of  them -was  not  complete,  to  handicap  the  School’s  war  records  from 

the  outset.  This  was  further  confused  by  the  weird  manner  in  which  Canada 

went  to  war,  unwillingly,  with  an  isolationist  government  forced  forward  by 

an  impatient  public  opinion  which  would  not  stand  for  the  hope  of  only  a 

token  force  to  sit  on  the  side-lines.  The  units  for  the  Active  Service  Force 

were  not  even  named  until  October  and  many  Old  Ridleians  then  joined 

units  which  had  not  been  theirs  while  in  the  militia.  This  threw  the  records  of 

the  Old  Roys’  whereabouts  into  as  much  confusion  as  Canada’s  war  effort. 

* 

They  were  sometimes  based  on  hearsay  in  any  event,  so  they  have  not  been 
straightened  out  to  this  day. 

Some,  but  not  all  of  the  famous  Canadian  regiments  which  had  been 
household  words  -  Ridley  regiments  -  in  the  1914-18  war  had  been  named 
for  the  Active  Force,  with  the  1st  (already  overseas  at  Christmas)  and  2nd 
Canadian  divisions.  Some  of  the  old  militia  unit  names  had  vanished  through 
between-the-wars’  militia  adversity  or  through  amalgamations,  and  new  mili¬ 
tia  regiments  had  been  sentimentally  formed  after  1918  to  perpetuate  units 
which  had  fought  for  the  first  time  in  World  War  I.  The  Toronto  Scottish 
Regiment  was  one  of  the  latter;  it  perpetuated  the  75th  Battalion,  C.E.F., 
and  had  Old  Ridleians  on  its  roll  from  the  outset.  The  48th  Highlanders  was 
again  “a  Ridley  regiment”.  The  Royal  Hamilton  Light  Infantry  and  the  Royal 
Regiment  of  Canada  (militia)  and  the  Royal  Canadian  Regiment  (perma¬ 
nent  force)  could  also  be  called  Ridley  regiments  because  of  the  numbers  of 
Old  Ridleians  on  their  rolls.  Ridley  was  also  to  be  represented,  of  course,  in 
all  the  arms  and  services,  especially  in  the  artillery,  and  not  the  least  in  the 
squadrons  of  war-in-the-air. 

Decorations  for  Old  Ridleians  for  bravery  and  devotion  to  duty  would  be 
recorded  early,  and  others  would  soon  be  mourned  who  had  been  killed  in 
action.  Except  for  those  serving  in  the  R.A.F.  or  R.C.A.F.,  the  heavy  toll  of 
Ridleians  would  not  be  suffered  until  1943,  1944  and  1945. 

In  Flanders  fields  the  poppies  grow  - 
New  crosses  painted,  row  on  row 
Are  mingled  with  the  old  ones  there. 

Again  for  victory,  all  shall  share 
The  torch  that,  trusting  us,  they  gave 
We  carry  high.  And  we  shall  save 
Our  Empire,  King  and  Heritage. 

-  M.  A.  (in  Acta ) 

The  number  of  Old  Boys  -  of  whom  there  is  record  -  who  enlisted  in  the 
Canadian  armed  forces  or  served  with  the  British  Army,  Navy  or  Air  Force  or 
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in  one  of  the  other  Commonwealth  forces  or  wore  an  American  uniform,  are 
far  too  many  for  listing  here. 

That  there  was  a  record  of  225  Old  Ridleians  known  to  be  in  the  armed 
forces  before  the  end  of  1940  is  proud  testimony  of  their  quick  response  to  the 
Call-to-Arms  -  to  service.  ( The  true  total  was  closer  to  300  Old  Boys  on  Active 
Service.)  Before  the  thunders  died  and  the  painful  loss  was  at  last  halted, 
there  was  record  at  the  School  of  about  900  Old  Boys  in  the  uniforms  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  American  fighting  forces.  Because  enlistments  must  have 
been  equally  heavy  among  the  approximately  1,000  Old  Boys  who  were  out  of 
touch  with  their  old  school,  their  whereabouts  quite  unknown,  it  is  likely  that 
the  true  total  of  Ridley’s  enlistments  in  World  War  II  was  close  to  1200. 
(Please  see  Appendix  H  for  the  known  enlistments.) 

For  six  years  of  war,  the  enlistment  of  Old  Boys  went  on  and  on,  with  each 
Prize  Day  a  time  of  painful  farewells  for  Dr.  Griffith  and  his  masters;  instead 
of  the  long-awaited  day  which  marked  the  threshold  of  a  university  career 
for  Ridley’s  seniors,  more  and  more  of  them  left  to  learn  the  grim  lessons  they 
teach  in  the  fighting  services  and  not  those  of  higher  education. 


WAR’S  IMPACT  ON  THE  SCHOOL 

As  Ridley  had  discovered  during  the  Roaring  Twenties,  and  under  the 
t  continued  psychological  pressures  of  the  Great  Depression,  sharp  social 
changes  in  the  outside  world  inevitably  influence  the  thinking,  actions  and 
attitudes  of  teen-age  boys  at  school  to  a  definite,  if  sometimes  apparently 
imperceptible  degree.  The  isolation  of  location,  and  the  seclusion  which  an 
independent  school  can  maintain,  may  delay  the  reaction  to  outside  trends 
but  only  for  a  time.  In  war  there  is  no  delay.  When  war  comes  the  social 
upheaval  is  so  great  that  it  is  in  a  category  of  its  own;  and  perhaps  because 
the  attributes  and  challenges  of  war  are  so  masculine,  a  boys’  boarding  school 
cannot  avoid  an  immediate  change  in  its  atmosphere.  Resilience  in  policy 
becomes  imperative,  because  it  may  be  necessary  to  adjust  things  to  the  new 
conditions  and  to  change  emphasis  on  almost  everything  but  the  basic 
standards  and  values.  The  conflict  touches  everything.  Staff-shortages  become 
chronic.  The  war  dominates  the  news  and  is  constantly  heard  in  corridor  and 
dormitory  gossip.  The  knowledge  that  many  of  the  senior  cadets  will  soon  be 
on  active  service  is  always  in  mind. 

Observers  who  say  that  the  war  did  not  seem  to  affect  the  School  in  any  way 
failed  to  see  the  underlying  currents,  which  were  there  even  for  the  boy  who 
outwardly  seemed  impervious  to  outside  influences.  In  looking  back  Old  Boys 
whose  time  at  Ridley  straddled  the  last  years  of  peace  and  the  first  of  war 
remember  a  distinct  change  in  the  mood  of  both  classroom  and  playing  field. 
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There  was  more  truculence,  or  perhaps  it  was  an  air  of  defiance  in  previously 
quiet  boys,  and  more  of  them  adopted  an  exaggerated  don’t-care  attitude 
which  meant  trouble  for  the  masters. 

In  the  way  of  all  boys,  the  students  of  Ridley  certainly  appeared  to  take  the 
war  in  stride,  but  it  was  never  really  forgotten  even  when  interest  in  their  own 
private  school  affairs  seemed  most  intense.  That  it  was  on  their  minds  could  be 
seen  in  an  added  seriousness  on  their  young  faces  during  the  chapel  services, 
especially  those  with  fathers  or  brothers  in  the  fighting  services.  A  close 
observer  could  also  see  two  opposing  reactions  of  war  on  the  boys.  Some  had 
that  don’t-care  attitude  revealing  their  uncertainty  about  the  future;  they  were 
confused,  perhaps  disillusioned,  and  for  them  neither  classroom  nor  games 
had  purpose.  But  for  other  boys  -  the  majority  -  the  war  held  the  challenge  of 
stern  and  daring  things;  it  was  reflected  in  their  increased  fierceness  of  effort 
in  their  games  and  an  almost  furious  will  to  win.  It  was  also  an  added  spur  to 
play  the  man  which  is  how  war  has  inspired  all  boys  since  wars  began.  It 
stiffened  the  spirit  of  Ridley’s  boys  in  1914-18,  and  it  was  doing  so  again 
despite  the  growth  of  cynicism.  Capt.  Iggulden  noted  that  fierce  will  to  win 
in  some  boys  in  his  gymnastic  and  fencing  classes  during  all  the  war-winters 
(though  the  fencing  classes  had  all  but  died  out  in  many  years).  Sergeant 
Alexander  saw  it  in  his  boxers,  not  in  all  but  in  many  of  them.  It  was  behind 
the  grave  earnestness  of  many  of  the  cadet  recruits  learning  the  rudiments  of 
drill. 

There  were  certainly  some  boys  who  dreaded  a  future  which  meant  a 
military  uniform  and  others  who  turned  cynical  on  thought  of  enlistment  soon 
after  graduation,  suffering  from  an  inner  protest  and  secret  rebellion.  But  even 
the  obstreperous  young  malcontent  was  influenced  by  that  urge  to  play  the 
man  in  dead  earnestness.  This  generation  of  young  Canadians  may  have 
looked  at  the  war  with  a  colder  realism  than  did  their  older  counterparts  of 
1914-18,  but  Old  Boys  recall  that  at  Ridley  between  1939  and  1945  there  was 
no  lessening  in  the  standards  of  manhood  or  of  boy-honour.  To  play  the  man 
no  boy  could  shift  blame  to  another  boy,  or  cringe  at  his  caning,  and  to  inform 
remained  the  crime  unspeakable.  The  feeling  that  this  was  a  time  for  manliness 
was  a  strong  counter  to  cynicism. 

Ridley  rather  fiercely  but  fairly  played  their  hockey  matches  throughout  all 
the  war-winters,  and  not  the  least  in  the  first  one  of  1940.  It  was  a  long,  cold 
winter  with  lots  of  snow,  and  Pro  had  a  marvellous  sheet  of  ice  for  them  from 
the  first  week  in  January  until  well  into  March.  The  School  was  almost 
snowed-in  on  several  occasions,  but  no  outside  hockey  or  basketball  games  or 
swimming  meets  had  to  be  cancelled.  The  great  snowbanks  meant  a  lot  of 
activity  on  the  ski-runs  at  Fonthill  where  Big  Bob  (R.  W.)  Stevens,  a  Lower 
School  boy,  won  the  slalom  race.  This  was  a  long-standing  annual  event  for 
the  Snively  Trophy  for  both  schools  ( when  it  could  be  held,  that  is ) . 
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Ridley’s  first  hockey  team  of  1940  did  not  lack  aspirants;  so  many  hockey 
players  were  in  competition  for  a  hockey  colour  that  a  first  and  second  team 
could  be  selected  with  more  than  enough  skilled  players  left  over  for  a  Third 
and  Fourth  Form  league,  in  which  the  Lower  School  also  entered  a  team. 
Hockey  kept  the  rink  so  busy  that  a  date  was  difficult  to  find  for  the  private 
annual  hockey  battle  between  the  Cubans  and  Bermudians  ( always  an  hilar¬ 
ious  affair)  and  then  one  between  the  winning  Bermudian  team  and  the 
Americans.  The  Americans  were  declared  1940  Foreign  Hockey  Champs  of 
Ridley. 

With  F.  W.  Collins  the  hockey  captain  Ridley’s  School  team  played  12 
games  in  1940,  losing  4  and  winning  8;  their  competition  came  from  local 
industrial  teams,  Toronto  fraternities  and  Nichols  School  of  Buffalo. 

In  1941,  with  John  (J.  S.)  Walker  the  captain,  Ridley  won  8  of  their  13 
matches,  but  this  was  incidental  to  the  most  exciting  hockey  match  -  against 
U.C.C.  -  of  the  first  three  war-years.  Ridley  had  been  issuing  taunts  and 
challenges  and  had  to  back  them  up  when  Upper  Canada  unexpectedly  agreed. 
A  huge  crowd  was  on  hand  to  greet  U.C.C.  (“Before  a  jammed  arena  of  the 
most  hockey-mad  students  seen  at  Ridley  in  recent  years,  the  first  team  scored 
its  most  valued  victory  in  several  seasons.”)  Ridley  won  4-3,  but  it  was  not 
achieved  until  the  final  most  dramatic  moment  of  play.  “Just  as  the  last  echoes 
of  a  series  of  Ridley  cheers  died  away,  the  crowd  broke  into  frenzied  madness 
as  Hague  banged  Cronyn’s  rebound  into  the  U.C.C.  net  for  the  winning  goal.” 

The  1941  Ridley  first  team:  J.  S.  Walker  (captain);  B.  B.  Cronyn;  J.  M. 
Stevens;  M.  M.  Snively;  W.  S.  Schmidt;  W.  S.  O.  Squire;  J.  C.  Tait;  F.  D. 
Hague;  R.  M.  Schmon;  P.  A.  Boswell. 

In  1942,  with  Pat  Boswell  the  hockey  captain  and  with  J.  R.  G.  Drope  in 
goal,  there  was  no  such  inspiring  inter-school  game  to  feature  the  hockey 
season,  but  the  weather  held  and  even  the  Ridley  Thirds  were  still  playing 
outside  teams  in  March.  The  School  team  did  no  better  than  to  win  5  and  lose 
5  games  during  the  season  and  also  had  to  compete  for  interest  with  a  fierce 
rivalry  which  developed  in  an  inter -house  league.  Merritt,  School,  Gooderham 
and  Dean’s  houses  each  organized  teams,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  four 
houses,  when  lending  support  under  full  lung-power,  proved  to  be  among  the 
most  vociferous  hockey  fans  the  rink  had  ever  heard.  ( This  hockey  enthusiasm 
in  an  early  war-winter  should  be  noted  because  lack  of  ice  and  other  things 
shortly  saw  the  number  of  hockey’s  supporters  vanishing  and  a  crisis  in  school 
morale  in  the  making. ) 

Hockey  held  its  top  place  in  the  winter  sports  easily  enough,  but  the  new 
gymnasium  added  so  much  activity  in  basketball,  gymnastics,  fencing,  boxing, 
squash,  badminton  and  swimming  that  the  first  war-winter  became  the 
busiest  of  all  school  seasons  for  the  first  time  in  the  School’s  history.  In  addition 
to  ladder  tournaments,  loudly  heralded  “grudge”  house  matches  and  inter- 
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form  contests,  there  were  also  speaking  contests,  school  plays  and  concerts  - 
so  many  activities  and  entertainments  there  was  little  time  for  those  periods  of 
secret  anxieties  over  examinations  that  always  haunt  some  evenings,  especially 
in  the  late  winter. 

Academic  progress  seemed  unaffected  by  the  war;  the  School’s  scholastic 
status  rose,  with  the  proportion  successfully  passing  matriculation  examina¬ 
tions  either  increasing  or  remaining  at  the  high  pre-war  level. 

Because  so  much  was  new  in  1940  through  the  gymnasium,  it  was  the  most 
fascinating  of  the  first  three  war-winters.  Franks  I  won  the  first  School 
squash  championship.  The  basketballers  seemed  to  have  less  competition 
from  hockey,  even  if  they  won  only  a  few  more  games  than  they  lost  while 
playing  sixteen  matches  in  1940  and  ten  each  in  1941  and  1942.  E.  G. 
Sunderland,  J.  I.  Macia  and  W.  D.  Marsh  were  the  three  basketball  captains, 
and  Mr.  Brock  was  still  the  faithful  coach. 

The  most  exciting  change  provided  by  the  new  gymnasium  was,  of  course, 
the  restoration  of  swimming  and  diving.  A  score  of  seniors  and  even  more  of 
juniors  were  at  once  training  earnestly.  The  first  Ridley  swimmer  to  have  his 
name  inscribed  as  the  School’s  aquatic  champion  on  the  new  Upper  Canada 
cup  was  J.  A.  Ordonez  in  1940.  Joe  Macia,  the  great  Cuban  athlete  who  was 
prominent  in  all  sports,  was  runner-up  for  the  award.  These  were  the  winners 
in  the  first  series  of  contests  held  in  the  wonderful  new  pool: 

100  yards,  free  style  —  Ordonez  (Time:  103.3) 

50  yards,  back  stroke  —  Ordonez  (Time:  36) 

50  yards,  breast  stroke  —  Campbell  (Time:  32.1 ) 

200  yards,  free  style  —  Ordonez  (Time:  2.34.3) 

50  yards,  free  style  —  Macia  (Time:  .28) 

150  yards,  medley  —  Ordonez  (Time:  2.10.4) 

Diving  ( 4  dives )  —  Hargraft 

A  new  interest  for  Ridley  was  the  swimming  meets  against  outside  teams 
which  were  first  arranged  in  1940  and  1941.  Ridley’s  swimming-diving  team 
showed  great  ability  from  the  outset,  winning  41-13  against  Western  Univer¬ 
sity  and  43-28  against  St.  Catharines  Y.M.C.A.  in  1940.  In  1941,  with  Gord 
Campbell  the  team  captain,  they  were  easily  the  victors  in  five  swimming 
meets,  against  Western  U.,  Kitchener  Y.M.C.A.,  Alpha  Delta  Phi,  Hamilton 
Technical  School,  University  of  Toronto  Schools  and-most  glorious  triumph 
of  all  -  Upper  Canada  College.  The  test  against  U.T.S.  and  U.C.C.  was  in  the 
form  of  an  inter-scholastic  meet  between  the  three  teams,  held  in  the  pool  of 
Hart  House.  Ridley  took  46  points,  with  U.C.C.  gaining  18  and  U.T.S.  only  3. 
Gord  Campbell,  Macia,  Rumble  and  Ordonez  mi  were  Ridley’s  swimming 
stars,  with  Hargraft  winning  points  from  the  diving  board. 

After  such  an  inspiring  re-start  of  Ridley’s  swimming  and  diving,  it  was 
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unfortunate  that  the  outside  competition  of  the  first  two  years  could  not  be 
repeated  in  1942.  But  the  pool  was  steadily  in  use  and  the  gallery  above  it 
always  held  interested  spectators. 

SCHOOL  HOUSE  NOTES ,  1940 

Sports?  Why,  we  have  our  share  of  those,  too.  Wooden  Beak 
Randall  and  Jock  Misener  are  on  the  first  team,  and  on  the  seconds 
is  the  famous  hoofer  from  Sudbury,  Donald  Cameron  Plaunt,  Esq. 

We  also  have  John  Hargraft,  Sandy  Gall,  Pat  Baldwin  .  .  .  that 
Russian  jabber  and  howls  of  Czechoslovakian  mirth  comes  from 
N  icosia,  Bett  and  Robertson. 

Could  we  fathom  for  you  the  lingo  of  Cairns  and  Baker  ...  all 
this  jolly  stuff  is  English  twaddle  but  we  are  glad  to  have  these 
English  lads  in  our  midst. 

As  to  what  Collins  and  Hartshorn  are  doing,  it’s  a  pick  between 
honeymoon  bridge  and  playing  train  in  the  prefects’  study  .  .  . 
where  dwell  Davidson,  2nd  in  Command  of  the  Cadets  and 
Franks  I  of  the  Secret  Service  and  Undefeated  King  of  Squash. 

Following-up  the  assault  on  careless  use  of  the  English  language  and,  more 
specifically,  to  improve  Ridleian  facility  in  the  use  of  the  written  word,  the 
staff  of  Acta  had  created  two  awards  for  writing  just  as  the  war  broke  out.  In 
1940  they  were  already  wielding  a  good  influence.  The  first,  known  as  the  Acta 
Award,  was  a  cash  prize  (through  the  generosity  of  Old  Boy  John  W.  Norton) 
and  the  second  the  Literary  Award.  (They  were  soon  one.)  Included  was 
an  ingenious  method  of  obtaining  repeated  submissions  to  the  school  journal. 
The  award  itself  was  a  suitably  inscribed  gold  watch-fob,  but  its  method  of 
bestowal  was  unique:  points  were  allotted  to  contributors  for  their  published 
contributions  to  Acta  and  the  award  was  made  only  when  twenty  points  were 
amassed.  ( It  kept  submissions  coming. )  Acta  began  whetting  interest  in  the 
Literary  Award  in  the  spring  of  1940  by  announcing  the  points  so  far  placed 
to  the  credit  of  contributors.  About  a  dozen  boys  already  had  points;  the 
leaders  were  Sedgwick,  ten;  Taylor  and  Enos,  nine;  Smart,  eight;  and  Nicholl, 
Pfohl  and  Devaney,  each  with  six.  The  effort  to  improve  the  boys’  ability  in 
writing  was  succeeding  as  the  quality  in  the  Acta  material  attested. 

The  first  Acta  Award  was  presented  at  midsummer  to  George  Dudley  Enos 
( for  his  zealous  work  and  literary  contributions  to  Acta ) .  At  this  time  Enos 
also  led  for  the  Literary  Award  with  fourteen  points;  Sedgwick  was  now 
second  with  twelve;  and  Taylor  and  Smart  were  third  with  eleven  each.  When 
the  big  day  came  in  1941  to  bestow  watch-fobs,  there  was  consternation  for 
the  staff.  No  less  than  five  boys  had  qualified,  another  five  would  soon  be 
eligible  and  some  of  the  ten  could  soon  expect  a  second  watch-fob.  The  five 
to  receive  one  in  1941  were:  E.  D.  Enos  (35  points);  R.  F.  Sedgwick  (30); 
J.  M.  G.  Smart  ( 20 ) ;  Nicosia  ma  ( 20 )  and  Watson  ( 20 ) . 
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Wartime  Rugby  Was  Played  Hard  .  .  . 

M.  Stevens;  1942:  J.  C.  Tait; 
1945:  R.  J.  Fisher. 


The  football  captains  were:  1940:  F.  D.  Hague;  1941:  J. 

1943:  R.  VV.  Stevens;  1944:  R.  NT  McFarlane; 


And  So  Was  Hockey  .  .  . 


The  wartime  hockey  captains  were:  1940:  F.  W.  Collins;  1941:  j.  S.  Walker;  1942: 
P.  A.  Roswell;  1943:  R.  D.  Bowman;  1944:  J.  P.  McLean;  1945:  S.  A.  Barbour. 
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Such  generous  distribution  of  any  prize  could  be  expected  to  ruin  its  value 
and  desirability,  but  this  was  hastily  avoided.  Thoughtfully  -  and  speedily  - 
it  was  announced  that  the  terms  of  reference  had  changed:  it  would  now 
require  thirty,  not  twenty  points  to  win  a  watch-fob.  The  purpose  was  also 
changed :  “The  Literary  Awards  are  offered  primarily,  not  as  inducements  - 
we  do  not  want  to  sugar-coat  the  pill  of  literary  effort-but  as  tangible  awards 
for  building  up  the  magazine.”  Instead  of  losing  prestige,  the  Literary  Award 
was  merged  into  the  Acta  Award;  a  watch-fob  remained  coveted  even  when 
they  were  given  for  all  phases  of  endeavour  in  behalf  of  Acta  Ridleiana : 
editorial  writing,  reporting,  recreational  work,  art,  photography  and  for  such 
widely  contrasted  things  as  contributions  of  short  fiction  and  verse  to  the 
selling  of  advertising  space. 

There  was  far  more  threat  to  the  value  of  a  watch-fob  in  the  war-inspired 
popularity  of  a  wrist  watch  than  in  such  multiple  distribution.  Active  men  in 
uniform  (without  a  vest)  demanded  wrist  watches,  and  this  had  soon  almost 
ended  sales  of  pocket  watches,  and  thus  of  watch-fobs.  Long  before  this 
could  happen  the  watch-fobs  had  succeeded  in  their  purpose.  A  fine  crop  of 
aspiring  young  writers  were  busily  submitting  material  regularly,  and  the 
quality  was  so  improved  that  the  addition  of  a  new  literary  section  in  Acta 
some  time  before  had  now  become  justified.  Also,  to  be  named  to  Ada’s  staff 
in  almost  any  capacity  was  again  considered  an  honour. 

Another  inspiring  allied  factor  was  also  evident.  If  the  English  masters  still 
had  to  argue  that  the  current  popular  terms  “definitely”  or  “but  definitely” 
were  not  good  English  usage  when  substituted  for  “yes,  of  course”,  and  that 
passing  slang  did  not  constitute  acceptance  no  matter  how  momentarily 
popular,  it  was  apparent  that  Ridley’s  campaign  was  steadily  winning  against 
the  deterioration  in  English  which  had  begun  during  the  Roaring  Twenties. 
It  had  always  been  under  control  at  Ridley,  but  if  careless  speech  did  not 
become  prevalent  it  was  only  because  the  School’s  guard  had  been  up  very 
early.  Insistence  on  habitual  use  of  good  English  could  never  relax,  but  the 
danger  which  had  been  very  real  seemed  past. 

As  part  of  the  campaign  more  emphasis  had  been  placed  on  public  speak¬ 
ing  and,  by  the  winter  of  1940,  the  boys  were  anticipating  the  annual  oratory 
competition  with  a  new  eagerness.  The  young  orators  came  up  with  many 
fine  speeches,  which  were  delivered  in  the  Great  Hall  and  judged  by  Messrs. 
S.  H.  Hughes,  G.  M.  MacLachlan  and  G.  Fallis.  Even  more  encouraging  was 
the  large  number  of  boys  who  assembled  to  hear  them.  Squizzle  (W.  S.  O.) 
Squire  won  the  coveted  trophy  (a  beautiful  watch)  with  a  racial  subject - 
The  Jews  -  brought  into  prominence  by  the  Nazi  oppression  of  the  Jews  in 
Germany.  (“His  final  plea  for  the  Jews  left  us  rather  spell-bound.”)  R.  C. 
Meech  won  second  place  with  an  involved  subject,  Originality,  handled  with 
lucidity  and  humour.  Elly  (E.  L.)  Dixon  spoke  on  life  in  India,  and  Chris 
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Nicholl  offered  shrewd  arguments  on  The  Position  of  a  Neutral.  Scott-Paine, 
the  only  speaker  in  the  contest  from  the  junior  forms,  gave  solutions  to  the 
problem  of  controlling  German  submarines;  they  may  not  have  promised  to 
revolutionize  naval  strategy,  but  his  ideas  were  well  presented. 

Debating  had  also  been  given  new  inspiration.  In  the  winter  of  1940,  under 
Mr.  Dorman,  a  debating  executive  comprised  of  representatives  of  all  forms 
planned  a  new  ambitious  programme.  Activities  began  in  January  with  a 
series  of  formal  debates  held  twice  a  month,  with  a  Mock  Parliament  to  be 
developed  later.  With  R.  C.  Meech  as  chairman  the  first  debate  was  held  in 
the  Great  Hall  on  January  22,  with  so  many  young  orators  demanding  per¬ 
mission  to  speak  extemporaneously  from  the  floor  that  it  was  decided  the 
debates  would  have  to  be  held  weekly  to  satisfy  -  and  encourage  -  all  the 
aspiring  orators.  The  first  debate  subject  naturally  reflected  the  war: 

“Resolved  that  in  case  of  general  German  attack  on  the  allies,  con¬ 
scription  of  manpower  for  military  service  is  justified  in  Canada.” 

C.  Nicholl  and  J.  Rounthwaite  ma  so  ably  upheld  conscription  that  they 
easily  won  the  decision  of  the  judges,  and  later  they  were  so  eloquent  before 
Ridley’s  “House  of  Commons”  that  conscription  was  approved  without  a 
dissenting  voice. 

Dr.  Griffith  saw  this  fresh  student-interest  in  debating  as  another  good 
omen.  That  it  was  pacing  the  revival  of  promising  young  writers  seemed 
further  evidence  that  Ridley  was  indeed  defeating  the  trend  to  careless  Eng¬ 
lish  usage.  It  had  been  dismaying  educators  in  both  Canada  and  the  United 
States  for  more  than  a  decade,  so  the  Headmaster  knew  the  lift  of  a  feeling 
of  achievement,  one  of  the  great  satisfactions  for  an  educator. 

MERRITT  HOUSE  NOTES ,  1940 

When  the  patient  first  rolls  up  to  this  modern  red  brick  Sana¬ 
torium  in  his  expensive  car  he  looks  and  acts  as  a  normal  human 
being  just  stopping  by  for  a  rest  cure.  A  different  story  is  told  a 
few  months  later  as  he  is  carried  out  kicking  and  screaming.  .  .  . 

In  the  first  cell  Morley  is  struggling  in  a  straight-jacket  (he 
dreamed  that  Nancy  went  out  with  another  man)  and  Puddles  is 
trying  to  figure  out  the  3,006  pigs  he’ll  have  by  August.  .  .  .  Drope 
and  Mason  are  in  the  padded  cells  playing  squash. 

Here  is  the  jive  five:  Halloway,  Mandeville,  Sale,  Cameron  and 
Rumble  .  .  .  upstairs  is  the  bowler-wearing  clique:  Barnett  and 
Feather  (the  interns)  and  Bishop  and  Day. 

The  thumping  is  intense  where  Cox  and  Circuit  are  giving  out 
rimshots  on  one  drum.  .  .  .  Mackay,  Soules,  Jarvis  and  Campbell 
have  just  thrown  Jimmy  and  his  bugle  through  the  window.  .  .  . 

In  the  next  flat  .  .  .  Wilson  and  Smyth  have  not  been  killed  yet 
by  the  interns  .  .  .  but  the  interns  are  barricaded  in  their  rooms. 

We  exit  ourselves  .  .  .  Touchdown  Joe  Sedgwick  is  coming  in 
with  a  table  leg. 
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The  average  Ridley  boy  of  these  early  war-years  probably  considered  him¬ 
self  quite  worldly  and  sophisticated  in  comparison  to  his  counterpart  of 
forty  to  fifty  years  earlier,  but  if  family  environment  and  customs  had 
changed  with  the  changing  social  scene,  there  was  little  alteration  in  a  Ridley 
boy’s  values  and  viewpoints.  The  young  Ridleian  still  disdained  affectation.  A 
snob  still  found  himself  scorned,  with  his  assumed  superiority  sheer  futility 
in  the  wholesome  Ridley  atmosphere.  To  be  an  inveterate  braggart  still 
meant  self-invited  ostracism  or  at  best  painful  ridicule.  The  values  of  the 
pocketbook  held  no  more  weight  now  than  they  had  in  1900.  The  same  old 
pranks  were  played  and  masters  were  baited  just  as  daringly  as  ever.  The 
urge  for  mischief  still  warred  with  the  tedious  schoolboy  duty,  called  study, 
just  as  it  had  half  a  century  before. 

Perhaps  the  schoolboy  proclivity  for  bestowing  nicknames  on  masters  and 
each  other  illustrates  the  changeless  Ridley  boy.  The  cryptic  dubbings  of 
years  ago-Mousie  (Walbank),  Stiminy  Stunt  (Stayner),  Big  Mud  (Hoyles), 
Stilts  (Macdonald),  Socker  (Kingstone),  Farmer  (Cartwright),  Doggie 
(Mason),  Counter  (Norsworthy),  and  Ethiopian  (Darrell)  -  were  no  more 
mysterious  than  some  of  the  Ridley  nicknames  applied  now.  There  was  per¬ 
haps  greater  use  recently  of  abbreviated  or  converted  Christian  and  family 
names,  such  as  Davie  Black,  Pat  and  Bill  Boswell,  Dave  Carley,  Andy  Clark, 
Wally  Collins,  Bob  Davidson,  Dixie  Dixon,  Gord  Franks,  Joe  Harris,  Harry 
Hartshorn,  Dune  MacCullum,  Tony  Mason,  Don  Morgan,  Chris  Nicholl,  Pete 
Robertson,  Jack  Roe,  Ozzie  Schmidt,  Wee  Angus  Scott,  Simmie  Simmonds, 
Mike  Tidy,  Johnnie  Walker  and  Hughie  Watlington,  but  this  did  not  mean 
the  Ridley  boys  of  the  late  Thirties  and  early  Forties  were  not  just  as  imagi¬ 
native  in  bestowing  a  strange  nom-cle-Ridley  as  they  had  ever  been.  They 
had  Monk  (Geary),  Owl  (Tubbs),  Squizzle  (Squire),  Ginder  (Crossland), 
Cuba  (Pagliery),  Toughy  (Scott),  Donny  the  Visigoth  ( J.  B.  Chassels),  Jack 
the  Hammer  (R.  D.  Chassels),  Ugly  Dugald  (Morrison),  Moron  Mac  (Gar¬ 
diner),  Wooden  Beak  (Randall),  Phantom  (Pirt),  Rastus  (Macia),  Ike 
(Watson),  Zeke  (Secord),  Big  Boy  (Corbett),  Red  ( Rounthwaite ) ,  Cro 
(Taylor),  Turk  (Hill),  Stubby  ( Strobridge ) ,  Forty  (Watlington),  Porky 
(Plaunt),  Yokel  (Mandeville),  Casa  Nova  (Ordonez),  Butch  (Boyd),  Lover 
Boy  (Curtis),  Jew  Boy  (Holloway),  the  Terrible  Turk  (Kiley)  and  Pee-wee 
Red  (Taylor).  (The  bearers  of  Dimples,  Slats  and  Puddles  in  1940-1  have 
not  been  identified,  though  Slats  was  probably  Hugh  Slater. ) 

All  the  above  were  in  common  use  in  either  the  School  House,  Merritt 
House  or  Gooderham  House.  All  written  reports  of  the  Lower  School  care¬ 
fully  used  last  names  only,  just  as  was  formally  done  orally.  No  Lower 
School  boy  was  ever  addressed  by  anything  but  his  last  name  in  a  classroom, 
and  even  their  sports’  reports  were  never  sullied  by  use  of  a  nickname.  In¬ 
formally,  of  course,  the  youngsters  could  concoct  even  more  bizarre  and 
inexplicable  dubbings  than  anything  heard  in  Upper  School.  They  also 
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christened  their  new  masters  with  great  alacrity,  generally  in  their  first 
twenty-four  hours.  This  was  revealed  in  late  1941  when  the  youngest  Rid- 
leians  were  experiencing  such  constant  changes  in  their  staff  that  apparently 
it  was  decided  all  masters’  nicknames  should  be  recorded  for  posterity,  just 
to  make  sure  the  quick  passage  of  those  who  did  not  stay  long  was  at  least 
marked.  Mr.  E.  V.  Brown,  master-in-charge,  only  now  discovered  that  he 
had  been  known  as  Hick  all  along  because  he  came  from  the  West;  Mr. 
Guest  was  called  Dynamite  by  the  boys  ( “because  of  his  frequent  classroom 
explosions”).  Mr.  Schussler  was  The  Angel  (“because  he  was  so  unlike  the 
ferocious  wrestler  who  bore  this  name”),  and  Mr.  J.  Campbell  was  The  Pied 
Piper  ( “because  so  many  boys  followed  him  to  the  piano” ) .  Polite,  impolite 
and  flattering  nicknames  were  applied,  and  some  with  a  schoolboy’s  thought¬ 
less  cruelty.  One  master  was  The  Beak  and  another  was  called  Sniffles.  The 
boys  needed  little  excuse  for  a  christening  and  sometimes  were  careless  of 
feelings.  (“You  should  hear  some  of  the  pet  names  the  masters  have  for  some 
of  the  boys!”) 

Ridley’s  cricket  in  the  first  war-years  ( 1940-1-2)  failed  to  show  their  recent 
dominance  over  the  school  elevens,  but  cricket  was  in  such  an  uncertain 
condition  in  all  the  Little  Big  Four  schools  that  an  outright  championship 
could  not  be  claimed  in  any  of  the  three  years.  In  1940  Ridley  had  a  tie 
championship  with  T.C.S.  The  School  XI  had  lost  the  chance  for  an  outright 
championship  by  losing  to  U.C.C.,  101-138.  E.  G.  Sunderlin  was  cricket  cap¬ 
tain.  In  1941  there  was  a  bizarre  three-way-tie  championship  with  only  St. 
Andrew’s  losing.  (“No  one  was  happy;  no  one  was  proud;  three  winners  and 
one  loser  is  a  poor  way  to  stage  a  finish.”)  The  highlight  of  the  season  was 
John  Drope’s  72  not  out  against  the  visiting  Yorkshire  Cricket  Club,  in  a 
drawn  match.  H.  D.  McCrea  was  cricket  captain. 

The  finish  of  the  Little  Big  Four  cricket  season  in  1942  was  even  more 
bizarre.  St.  Andrew’s  had  to  default  her  matches  and  the  other  three  school 
elevens  finished  in  a  dead-heat:  1  win,  1  loss  each.  That  meant  another  three- 
way-tie  championship,  with  the  three  champions  also  tied  for  last  place! 
Three  winners  and  one  loser  in  1941  had  been  bad  enough;  this  time  it  was 
three  winners  -  and  no  loser !  Ridley’s  statistician  decided  that  the  only  way 
to  record  such  a  finish  was:  “No  championship  declared.” 

Her  school  rivals  considered  the  check  during  these  seasons  of  Ridley’s 
succession  of  cricket  victories  to  be  long  overdue;  but  it  was  only  a  pause  not 
a  serious  cricket  slump.  All  the  LBF  preparatory  schools  were  hard-pressed 
to  maintain  strong  first  teams,  but  Ridley  had  skilled  young  players  coming 
up  from  the  elevens  of  the  forms  down  to  the  Lower  School.  It  would  not  be 
long  before  she  was  restored  to  her  old  eminence  in  Little  Big  Four  competi¬ 
tion.  After  all,  Ridley’s  First  XI  had  only  lost  a  single  school  match  in  each  of 
of  the  first  three  war-years. 
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While  the  cricket  seasons  were  still  under  way  in  these  early  war-years 
there  seemed  to  be  increased  interest  in  track-and-field.  The  young  athletes 
were  invariably  practising  a  fast  start  for  the  sprints  and  perfecting  their  style 
of  take-off  for  the  jumps  long  before  Sports  Day.  Each  of  the  years  1940-1-2 
saw  such  unusually  heavy  entries  that  more  than  the  normal  number  of  heats 
had  to  be  run  off  in  the  preceding  week  or  ten  days.  Perhaps  it  was  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Don  and  Bob  McFarlane,  who  had  arrived  in  1939  and  1940,  with 
both  boys  revealing  a  hint  of  the  spectacular  running  careers  ahead  of  them. 

The  stiffest  competition  of  these  years  occurred  in  1940,  especially  among 
the  seniors.  Many  heats  had  been  run  off  during  the  previous  week,  and  when 
the  points  were  totalled  Dixie  Dixon  ma  and  Rastus  Macia,  two  fine  athletes, 
were  dead-locked  for  the  senior  championship.  It  was  Macia  from  Cuba  who 
had  to  wait  for  his  replica  of  the  Gooderham  Cup.  ( Postscript :  J.  I.  (Joe) 
Macia  was  killed  in  a  viciously  brutal  way  at  the  landing  in  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
during  the  ill-fated  anti-Castro  invasion. ) 

The  senior  mile  saw  such  a  bitter  struggle  in  1940  that  this  race  probably 
highlighted  the  games  in  all  three  years,  1940-1-2.  Once  again  Dixie  Dixon 
was  involved.  He  had  led  from  the  start,  and  at  the  half-mile  point  he  seemed 
to  have  the  race  won.  But  McLean  I  had  been  lying  back,  pacing  himself. 
With  less  than  a  quarter-mile  to  go  he  burst  out  of  the  pack  with  a  furious 
rush;  he  ranged  up  inexorably  beside  Dixon,  challenging  him  over  every 
stride  of  the  last  hundred  yards,  with  the  spectators  roaring.  The  pair  staged 
a  heartbreaking  struggle  and  broke  the  tape  almost  together.  Dixon’s  steadi¬ 
ness  won  the  great  race  for  him  -  by  an  inch  or  two. 

Here  are  the  champions  in  all  four  classes  during  these  three  years,  with 
the  famous  McFarlane  brothers  from  London  beginning  to  reveal  their  fu¬ 
ture  speed  and  stamina. 


Senior 

Intermediate 

Junior 

Lower  School 

1940 

E.  L.  Dixon  1 

J.  I.  Macia  J tie 

R.  M.  Schmon 

J.  S.  Rird 

D.  C.  McFarlane 

1941 

J.  I.  Macia 

H.  J.  Scandrett 

R.  I.  Davis  mi 

R.  M.  McFarlane 

1942 

R.  M.  Schmon 

H.  T.  Cocks 

R.  M.  McFarlane 

P.  R.  Sutton 

The  win  by  Bob  Schmon  recalled  his  brother  Dick’s  double  win  in  1938 
and  1939.  The  Schmons  lived  in  St.  Catharines;  Dick  was  now  at  Princeton. 


THE  CADETS  IN  AIR-FORCE  BLUE 

Every  Ridley  boy  was  still  a  cadet;  the  boy  who  asked  to  be  excused  from 
participation  was  still  considered  an  odd-ball  which  was  enough  to  make 
a  non-cadet  very  rare.  The  popularity  of  the  new  air-force-blue  cadet  uniform, 
with  its  swank  beret,  did  not  thus  affect  the  Corps’  strength,  but  the  boys 
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were  excited  about  the  change.  It  had  meant  hard,  extra  work  during  the 
winter  of  1939-40.  Capt.  Iggulden  had  to  train  the  entire  corps  in  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  a  series  of  recruit  classes  to  gain  familiarity  with  air  force  drill. 

They  did  not  mind;  their  uniform  seemed  to  reflect  some  of  the  glory  of 
the  war-in-the-air.  The  first  British  Air  Ministry’s  announcement  of  a  decora¬ 
tion  for  an  Old  Boy  stirred  the  brave  spirit  that  is  in  every  boy.  It  said  that 
Fl.-Lt.  L.  W.  Skey,  an  Old  Boy  of  1924-30  who  was  serving  with  the  Royal 
Air  Force,  had  won  the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross  for  outstanding  bravery. 
The  whole  school  was  thrilled;  Fl.-Lt.  Skey,  D.F.C.,  had  been  a  prefect  and  a 
cadet.  At  the  time  there  still  had  not  been  a  casualty  among  the  Old  Boys 
with  the  British  forces  to  dull  the  brightness  of  war’s  high  gallantry,  so  this 
first  honour  for  a  Ridleian’s  courage  in  action  was  glorious  and  inspiring. 

The  Air  Cadet  Squadron’s  official  establishment  was  nine  officers,  forty-five 
non-commissioned  officers  and  130  other  ranks,  a  total  of  184,  but  they  had 
uniforms  for  200  and  all  were  issued  by  Q.  M.  Sergt.  M.  L.  Mandeville.  The 
boys  of  the  Lower  School  continued  to  parade  at  full  strength  as  Squadron 
No.  2,  if  not  officially  air  cadets.  Their  parade  dress  was  still  white  ducks, 
school  blazers  and  school  caps. 

When  the  roll  of  the  new  cadet  formation  was  called  formally  on  the 
campus  for  the  first  time  in  the  spring,  the  Cadet  Squadron  disclosed  it  had 
inherited  all  the  traditional  smartness  and  earnestness  of  Ridley’s  army  cadets 
of  the  past.  The  first  Inspecting  Officer  ( in  the  spring  of  1940 ) ,  Group  Cap¬ 
tain  P.  H.  Mackworth,  D.S.O.  (R.A.F. ),  was  so  impressed  by  their  smartness 
under  Cadet  Squadron  Leader  H.  W.  Watson,  the  C.O.,  that  he  may  have 
sounded  extravagant  in  his  praise,  but  he  was  sincere  when  he  officially  re- 

Without  doubt  the  best-trained  cadet  corps  that  I  have  ever  had  the  pleasure 
of  inspecting.  Their  discipline  and  precision  are  especially  to  be  remarked 
upon. 

This  seemed  worth  all  the  hard  hours  of  drill  throughout  February  and 
March  as  they  were  readied  by  Capt.  Iggulden  and  their  officers.  Under 
Cadet  S/L  Watson  were  Flight-Lieutenants  W.  R.  Davidson  (Adjutant)  and 
E.  G.  Sunderlin;  Flying  Officers  F.  W.  Collins  and  R.  H.  Douglas;  Pilot  Offi¬ 
cers  J.  B.  Cronyn,  C.  I.  H.  Nicholl,  D.  S.  Snively,  R.  C.  Meech,  H.  T.  C.  Taylor 
(bandmaster)  and  Flight-Sergeants  G.  S.  Park  and  E.  L.  Dixon,  and  Q.  M. 
Sergeant  M.  L.  Mandeville. 

Their  first  public  display  as  an  air  cadet  squadron  was  a  Dress  Parade  and 
route  march  through  downtown  St.  Catharines  on  the  Saturday  preceding 
their  yearly  church  parade.  Ripples  of  applause  paced  them  through  the 
crowded  Saturday  streets. 

In  these  last  weeks  of  the  Phony  War,  the  Governors  and  the  Old  Boys 
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were  proud  that  they  had  been  able  to  help  keep  Ridley’s  Cadet  Corps  strong 
during  the  wave  of  pacifism  which  had  linked  with  isolationism  to  annihilate 
the  fine  cadet  units  of  Canada’s  public  and  high  schools. 

In  June,  with  the  catastrophe  in  France  an  unrelieved  shock,  the  new 
Cadet  Squadron  staged  a  ceremonial  parade  for  the  Old  Boys  who  watched 
them  with  a  much  more  critical  eye  than  Brigadier  R.  T.  Hall,  C.O.  of  the  1st 
Canadian  Cavalry  Brigade  who  took  their  salute.  The  war  veterans  among 
them  beamed  with  paternal  pride.  An  ex-major  wrote  to  another  who  had 
“made  the  medical”  and  was  in  the  Army:  “They  are  as  smart  as  the  best  of 
our  day.  They  moved  with  a  snap  and  a  spring.  There’ll  be  steel  in  these 
lads.” 

They  soon  proved  this  was  their  metal,  for  nearly  all  the  above  cadet  offi¬ 
cers  and  N.C.O.s  were  on  active  service  within  a  few  weeks  -  Collins,  Cronyn, 
Davidson,  Douglas,  Dixon,  Meech,  Nicholl,  Park,  Snively,  Taylor  and  Watson 
-  with  Elly  Dixon,  Bob  Douglas  and  Doug  Snively  destined  to  die. 

Scores  of  former  cadets  were  soon  marching  with  units  of  the  Allied  forces. 
That  erect  carriage,  and  that  hard  crash  of  their  iron-shod  military  boots,  had 
been  acquired  on  Ridley’s  campus  in  the  uniform  of  their  old  school’s  cadets. 
It  was  the  mark  of  Ridley’s  Cadet  Corps,  whether  they  were  in  the  army,  navy 
or  air  force  -  a  definable  military  smartness  -  and  it  would  remain  on  them 
all  their  lives. 


29 


The  Bitterness  of  Wartime  Prize  Days 


“ The  steady  flow  of  Ridley’s  finest  scholars  into  the  armed 
services,  without  completing  their  higher  education,  illus¬ 
trates  how  tightly  the  School  was  enmeshed  with  the  war 
effort.” 

Ridley’s  first  wartime  Prize  Day  fell  on  June  14,  1940,  so  closely  in  the  wake 
„  of  the  dismaying  disaster  to  the  Allied  forces  in  France,  and  the  grim 
glory  of  Dunkirk,  that  the  minds  and  emotions  of  the  young  Ridleians  were 
in  a  state  of  confused  disbelief.  All  seemed  catastrophe  in  the  succession  of 
shocking  events  on  the  Western  Front  and,  worst  of  all,  their  young  faith  in 
the  invincibility  of  British  arms  was  shaken.  They  could  neither  believe  nor 
sort  out  all  that  was  happening. 

It  had  been  only  in  the  last  days  of  May  that  the  survivors  of  the  British 
Army  had  cut  their  way  through  to  Dunkirk  to  get  back  to  England  by  a 
miracle  of  war.  That  was  glorious,  but  the  newspapers  were  filled  with  the 
opinions  of  important  Americans  that  Great  Britain  was  defeated  and  done. 
Fiercely  the  boys  of  Ridley  clung  to  trust  in  Winston  Churchill,  so  suddenly 
become  War  Leader  of  the  British  peoples.  On  Prize  Day  itself  the  hearts  of 
all  Ridleians,  young  and  old,  were  still  swelling  with  pride  from  the  imper¬ 
ishable  Churchill  speech  on  June  14,  with  its  magnificent  defiance.  He  had 
rallied  the  spirit  of  the  British  peoples  throughout  the  world  and  won  the 
moral  support  of  many  other  nations: 

“ We  shall  not  flag  nor  fail.  .  .  .  We  shall  fight  on  the  beaches, 
we  shall  fight  in  the  fields  and  on  the  streets.  .  .  .  We  shall  never 
surrender!” 

The  defeatism  of  some  Canadians,  who  did  not  take  heart  even  from  the 
Churchill  trumpet-call  was  hard  to  bear,  but  that  aforesaid  inclination  of 
outstanding  Americans  such  as  U.S.  Ambassador  Kennedy  in  London,  and 
Charles  A.  Lindbergh  to  “write  Britain  off”  roused  a  defiant  spirit  in  many 
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young  Canadians.  In  the  face  of  disaster  the  tempo  of  volunteer  recruiting 
in  Canada  suddenly  rose.  Condemnation  of  the  blindness  of  the  country’s 
political  leadership  was  postponed.  Britain  had  been  just  as  blind.  It  was  too 
late  now  to  complain.  ( Postscript :  In  1940,  a  young  American  named  John  F. 
Kennedy  wrote  a  book  called  Why  England  Slept ,  and  twenty-two  years  later 
he  would  declare:  “The  1930s  taught  us  a  clear  lesson:  Aggressive  conduct, 
if  allowed  to  grow  unchecked  and  unchallenged,  ultimately  leads  to  war.”) 

As  if  all  these  stirring  happenings  of  May  and  early  June  were  not  enough 
to  assail  the  emotions  of  the  boys  of  Ridley  on  this  first  wartime  Prize  Day, 
they  had  learned  only  that  morning  that  many  Old  Ridleians  had  been 
ordered  into  the  insane  confusion  of  collapsing  France.  The  1st  Canadian 
Division  -  one  of  only  two  armed  and  equipped  divisional  formations  in  all 
the  British  Isles  -  had  crossed  the  Channel  on  a  hazardous  expedition.  Even 
to  the  youngsters  of  the  Lower  School  this  looked  like  the  strategy  of  sacrifice 
and  despair,  or  at  least  of  sheer  desperation.  On  top  of  all  that  had  gone 
before,  it  made  Prize  Day  of  1940  the  most  tense,  exciting  and  anxious  last 
day  of  the  school  year  which  Ridley  had  probably  ever  known.  It  might  have 
brought  pride,  but  there  would  have  been  little  relief  if  they  had  known  that 
the  Canadians  were  being  risked  by  Churchill  in  a  desperate  political  ges¬ 
ture;  he  still  hoped  to  stiffen  the  resolution  of  the  once  proud  French  General 
Staff,  headed  by  Field  Marshal  Petain.  The  gesture  failed;  the  French  gen¬ 
erals  were  so  benumbed  by  the  tactical  disaster  they  notified  Hitler  it  was 
time  to  dance  his  famous  jig,  and  surrendered  France.  She  still  had  500,000 
men  under  arms  and  an  intact  navy.  The  Canadians  were  trapped  deep  in¬ 
side  France  -  out  of  touch  and  without  orders  -  but  did  get  a  message  from 
General  Sir  Alan  Brooke  to  make  their  way  to  the  nearest  Channel  port.  Their 
escape  back  to  England  through  Brest  later  gave  Ridley  stirring  accounts  of 
fine  leadership  by  Capt.  Ian  Johnston  (’22-25),  Capt.  Donald  Mackenzie 
(’25-’33)  and  other  Old  Ridleians  of  the  1st  Brigade  who  had  been  in  the  trap. 

It  was  fitting  that  on  this  anxious  Prize  Day,  with  Britain  left  to  stand 
alone,  it  should  be  Sir  Gerald  Campbell,  High  Commissioner  in  Canada  for 
the  United  Kingdom,  who  presented  the  awards  in  the  gymnasium.  In  frank 
reference  to  the  imminence  of  complete  defeat  for  the  Allies  Sir  Gerald  said: 
“If  this  Nazi  pestilence  sweeps  the  world  you  are  going  to  find  yourselves  in  a 
society  that  is  based  on  a  lie.  Such  a  world  would  be  based  on  the  treachery 
of  those  proteges  of  the  Norwegians  and  Dutch,  who  ate  their  food  and  en¬ 
joyed  their  hospitality  and  then  betrayed  them.  You  need  not  face  this  if  your 
spirit  is  right  and  you  help  us  win  through.  Have  a  look  in  your  eyes  of  hope 
and  determination  and  a  clear-cut  singleness  of  purpose.  .  .  .  Bend  your  head 
only  when  you  pray  that  you  may  live  courageously.” 

It  was  the  kind  of  brave  speech  which  the  boys  of  Ridley  loved,  but  young 
as  they  were  they  could  sense  in  the  informed  speaker’s  words  how  close  the 
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collapse  of  the  cause  of  democracy  was  looming.  The  conflict  had  still  dealt 
lightly  with  Old  Ridleians  in  the  fighting  services,  but  the  war  was  coming 
home  to  the  School,  harshly  and  intimately. 


RIDLEY'S  HONOURS  AND  AWARDS  (1940-1-2) 


xMASON  GOLD  MEDAL 

HEAD  BOY 

HEAD  BOY 

FOR  TRUE  MANLINESS 

(  Governor-General’ s 

of  the  Lower  School 

(on  the  vote  of  the  boys) 

Gold  Medal) 

(Mason  Gold  Medal) 

1940 

R,  H.  Douglas 

C.  I.  H.  Nicholl 

P.  J.  A.  Daniel 

1941 

H.  W.  Watson 

R.  B.  Ferris 

P.  N.  Outerbridge 

1942 

J.  B.  Chassels 

J.  C.  Cairns 

J.  A.  L.  Goldie 

The  man  who  must  have  felt  the  impact  of  the  war  most  deeply  of  all  was 
Dr.  Griffith.  Even  as  he  assured  Sir  Gerald  that  Ridley’s  doors  would  always 
be  open  to  the  boys  of  Britain’s  preparatory  schools,  if  they  had  to  be  evacu¬ 
ated  or  closed  due  to  invasion  or  bombing,  he  was  experiencing  the  bitter 
facets  which  the  Prize  Days  of  the  1914-18  war  had  known.  As  he  had  said 
good-bye  in  private  to  the  large  class  of  graduates  before  the  ceremony 
began  he  realized  he  could  be  saying  farewell  forever  to  beloved  pupils,  all 
of  whom  he  had  known  personally  since  they  first  entered  the  Lower  School. 
This  was  always  the  day  of  decision  for  a  senior:  would  he  go  on  to  a  univer¬ 
sity  or  enter  business?  But  a  wartime  Prize  Day  inserted  another  hard  ques¬ 
tion:  would  he  enter  the  armed  services  at  once?  Dr.  Griffith  knew  that  many 
of  the  graduates  in  1940  had  already  made  their  decision:  they  would  march 
away  from  the  presentation  table,  the  evidence  of  their  academic  success  in 
their  hands,  and  go  straight  into  the  fighting  forces. 

This  was  why  the  crime  of  war  to  him  became  an  unspeakable  thing  on 
each  Ridley  Prize  Day  throughout  World  War  II. 

On  June  14  there  was  still  no  news  of  P/O  R.  J.  Renison  (’33-’34)  but  the 
chill  word  “missing”,  the  report  after  air  operations  by  the  R.A.F.  on  May  18. 
He  was  the  son  of  Bishop  R.  J.  Renison,  an  old  friend  of  Ridley’s.  (P/O 
Renison  was  later  reported  a  P.O.W. )  They  soon  had  inspiring  word  on  how 
two  Old  Ridleians  had  distinguished  themselves  with  the  British  Army  in  the 
grim  retreat  to  Dunkirk  and  of  their  miraculous  personal  escapes.  Lt.  A.  C. 
Geddes  (’20- ’23)  was  the  first  Ridleian  in  the  Second  German  War  to  be 
awarded  the  Military  Cross.  His  leadership  of  his  battery  during  the  bitter 
retreat  back  to  Dunkirk  had  been  courageous  and  valuable.  Capt.  Jack  E. 
Harrison  (T7-’20),  with  the  Grenadier  Guards,  had  fought  back  to  Dunkirk, 
but  after  being  taken  off  the  beaches  his  craft  was  hit  and  sunk.  More  than 
350  were  lost,  mostly  men  of  Jack’s  famous  regiment  of  the  Guards.  Jack 
survived. 

It  is  likely  that  1940  made  the  deepest  impression  on  the  boys  of  any  of  the 
six  years  of  the  Second  German -or  Hitler- War,  notwithstanding  the  drama 
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of  the  invasion  of  Northwest  Europe  in  1944  and  the  thunderous  climax  in 
1945.  (To  most  Ridleians  it  was  always  a  German  war,  even  after  Japan’s 
surprise  attack  in  December,  1941  on  Pearl  Harbour,  to  bring  the  United 
States  into  the  conflict.)  In  1940  there  was  the  fall  of  France,  the  glory  of 
Dunkirk  and  the  soul-stirring  drama  of  the  Battle  of  Britain,  with  Old  Rid¬ 
leians  involved  in  the  desperate  aerial  combats  over  London  and  Southern 
England.  Things  like  Coventry,  the  fire-raid  on  London,  and  the  children  of 
stricken  London  bravely  singing  in  the  black-out,  made  such  indelible  im¬ 
pressions  on  their  young  minds  they  would  never  be  quite  erased.  The  reso¬ 
lute  courage  of  the  British  civilians  filled  the  boys  of  Ridley  with  a  swelling 
pride  in  the  British  peoples,  which  would  also  never  be  quite  obliterated. 

Ridley  did  not  begin  to  suffer  her  long  toll  of  fatal  casualties  until  the 
autumn  of  1940.  F/O  George  F.  MacAvity  (’22-’28),  who  had  left  Ridley  for 
R.M.C.  at  sixteen,  was  first  to  die;  he  was  killed  in  a  flying  accident  with  the 
R.C.A.F.  on  October  14.  Then  P/O  Norris  Hart  (’27-’34)  was  marked  miss¬ 
ing;  he  had  fought  valiantly  with  the  All-Canadian  Squadron  in  the  desper¬ 
ate  air-battles  over  London  in  September.  He  was  dead.  Next,  in  November, 
a  shocking  flying  accident  killed  two  Old  Boys  almost  within  sight  of  the 
School:  Sergeant-Instructors  Fred  Wellington  (’29-’37)  and  Don  Whitaker 
(’30-’33)  were  both  killed  when  their  craft  crashed  near  the  St.  Catharines 
Flying  Club  field. 

After  that,  the  losses  quickened  and  mounted  and  mounted,  with  each 
Prize  Day  an  ordeal  that  grew  more  and  more  severe. 

In  March  1941  all  Ridley,  boys  and  masters,  and  especially  the  hundreds 
of  Old  Boys  of  the  School,  were  mourning  the  death  of  a  legendary  Ridleian, 
Phil  Seagram,  one  of  Ridley’s  all-time  cricket  greats.  As  Capt.  P.  F.  Seagram, 
48th  Highlanders  of  Canada,  he  was  killed  in  a  bombing  raid  on  London. 
He  had  been  in  the  crowded  Cafe  de  Paris  when  a  bomb  scored  a  direct  hit. 
Capt.  Seagram  had  been  on  the  Canadian  Staff,  with  a  brilliant  military 
career  predicted  for  him,  but  to  the  School  a  great  Ridley  personality  had 
died,  a  boy  who  had  added  something  lasting  to  the  School’s  tradition.  He 
was  in  all  minds  on  Prize  Day  in  1941. 

Then  it  was  P/O  Paul  (P.  E.)  Snyder  (’28-’34)  who  was  killed  in  Novem¬ 
ber  1941  over  Holland  while  on  a  bombing  raid.  He  had  been  a  prefect,  a 
cadet  and  one  of  the  top  Canadian  badminton  players.  P/O  Gerald  Murphy 
(’29-’32)  followed  Paul  to  death  in  the  air,  and  Ordinary  Seaman  John  Gibbs 
Drew  (’26-’27)  (brother  of  the  Hon.  George  Drew)  was  lost  at  sea  escorting 
a  troop-convoy.  In  December  two  additional  Ridleians  who  wore  wings  died: 
P/O  A.  J.  B.  Monk  (’28-’29)  and  Fl.-Sergt.  J.  L.  Vaughan  both  vanished  over 
enemy  country.  P/O  Bud  (W.  A.)  Tanner  (’30-’32)  also  vanished  -  over 
enemy  country  in  the  Middle  East.  All  three  were  dead. 

That  was  the  month  of  Pearl  Harbour,  and  also  of  Hong  Kong  where  Capt. 
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(Dr.)  Gordon  C.  Gray  (’31-’32),  the  M.O.  of  the  Quebec  regiment  in  the  ill- 
fated  garrison,  was  also  marked  missing  (later  listed  as  a  P.O.W.).  In  January, 
1942  Lt.  James  A.  Salter  (’30-’32)  was  killed  with  the  Norfolk  Regiment  in 
Malaya. 

All  these  would  be  honoured  in  memorial  services  in  the  chapel  in  1942 
and  with  two  other  Ridleians  who  died  in  the  spring  would  be  remembered 
with  pain  and  pride  on  that  year’s  Prize  Day.  They  were  Sergt.-Pilot  Gordon 
Cushing  (’28-’32)  who  was  killed  in  action  in  May  with  the  R.C.A.F.,  and 
Ordinary  Seaman  Morgan  Macy  (T7-’25)  who  was  lost  at  sea  on  convoy  duty 
with  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Another  great  Ridley  athlete  and  scholar  was  lost  in  February,  1942,  but  it 
was  three  years  before  hope  died  and  his  name  was  listed  with  Ridley’s  dead. 
This  was  Sub.-Lt.  R.  C.  Ripley  (’29-’32),  Royal  Canadian  Navy;  attached  to 
the  British  Navy,  he  was  reported  missing  after  an  action  against  the  Japa¬ 
nese  off  Sumatra.  His  ship,  H.M.S.  Fcinling ,  was  sunk  in  Bangka  Strait.  As 
gallant  an  athlete  as  he  had  been  a  sailor,  Ralph  Ripley  had  been  a  four- 
colour  man  in  the  school’s  team  sports  and  captain  of  both  cricket  and 
hockey.  In  his  last  year  at  Ridley  he  had  won  the  great  accolade,  the  Mason 
Gold  Medal  for  Manliness.  Before  he  died  Ralph  Ripley  had  a  fascinating 
experience.  He  had  enlisted  as  an  ordinary  seaman,  quickly  won  his  commis¬ 
sion  and  was  on  board  H.M.S.  Prince  of  Wales  when  the  proud  battleship 
made  an  historic  journey;  she  carried  Prime  Minister  Churchill  to  his  fateful 
secret  meeting  with  President  Roosevelt  “somewhere  at  sea”  when  the 
Atlantic  Charter  was  signed. 

Many  seniors  had  been  in  uniform  within  a  few  days  of  the  Prize  Days  of 
1940  and  1941,  but  in  1942,  a  total  of  nineteen  of  the  Sixth  Form  went 
immediately  into  one  of  the  armed  services. 

Not  long  after  that  Prize  Day  Ridley  was  mourning  another  cricket  great 
whose  name  is  imperishable  at  the  School,  and  among  her  Old  Boys.  The 
Canadian  Army  was  still  undergoing  the  Long  Wait  in  England  which  was 
saving  both  Canada  and  Ridley  the  loss  of  valuable  young  men;  but  this  was 
the  year  of  Dieppe.  The  ill-fated,  but  invaluable  test  of  British  strategy,  tactics 
and  equipment  in  Combined  Operations  took  place  in  August.  Because  its  cost 
was  high  its  worth  was  not  seen  until  the  invasion  of  Normandy  in  1944.  Its 
cost  was  especially  high  for  Ridley.  The  great  Lt.  Clarke  Bell  (’22-’30)  died 
with  many  others  in  the  gallant  action  on  the  Dieppe  beaches  by  the  Royal 
Hamilton  Light  Infantry.  ( Postscript :  Capt.  J.  B.  Gartshore  (’28-’33)  and  Lt. 
John  Counsell  (’22-’29),  both  also  of  the  R.H.L.L,  were  each  awarded  the 
Military  Cross  for  gallantry  in  the  raid.  Lt.  Counsell  was  wounded  so  seriously 
he  was  to  be  a  lifetime  paraplegic  cripple.  His  Military  Cross  was  presented  to 
him  in  a  Montreal  hospital  by  the  Governor-General  of  Canada. ) 

Dieppe  had  indeed  dealt  harshly  with  Old  Ridleians,  not  only  in  those  killed 
and  wounded  but  in  cut-off  military  careers  through  being  taken  prisoners.  In 
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German  P.O.W.  camps  were  John  Counsells  cousin,  Lt.  C.  L.  Counsell 
(’25-’29),  Major  C.  G.  Pirie  (’18-’24),  both  of  the  R.H.L.I.;  Lt.  J.  A.  Prince 
(’25-’28),  Essex  Scottish;  Major  F.  B.  West  (’22-’25)  and  Capt.  F.  I.  Nicholls 
(’29-’32),  both  of  the  Royal  Regiment  of  Canada,  and  Lt.  W.  Lang  (’28-’29) 
who  had  landed  with  the  Camerons. 

Every  Old  Ridleian  to  die  on  active  service  brought  sadness  to  the  boys  at 
the  School,  but  when  great  Ridley  names  like  Phil  Seagram,  Clarke  Bell  and 
Ralph  Ripley  were  listed  with  the  killed-in-action,  the  reaction  went  so  deep 
that  the  School  seemed  to  flinch  from  the  shock.  Such  outstanding  boys  leave 
the  imprint  of  their  personalities,  apart  entirely  from  the  athletic  glory  they 
won  for  the  School,  and  when  they  died  part  of  Ridley  seemed  to  die  with 
them,  though  the  opposite  was  true.  They  had  contributed  so  greatly  to  the  life 
and  tradition  of  Ridley  that  in  her  annals  their  names,  their  feats  and  fine 
personal  qualities  would  never  die. 

The  heavy  cost  of  the  war  in  1942  was  paid  by  Ridley  to  the  last  days  of  the 
year.  In  July  Fl.-Lt.  W.  D.  W.  Hilton  (’25-’36)  who  had  fought  gallantly  with 
his  fighter  squadron  for  many  months  was  killed  in  action  over  England,  and 
Sergt.-Pilot  Harold  F.  Millichamp  ( ’26-’28)  was  marked  missing  after  a  bomb¬ 
ing  raid  on  Berlin  ( and  was  shortly  presumed  dead ) .  Sergt.-Pilot  Bob  ( R.  M. ) 
Lount  (’36-’38)  who  had  just  participated  in  a  1,000-plane  raid  on  the  Ruhr 
died  in  England,  and  Sergt.-Pilot  Paul  (E.  P. )  Misener  (’39-’41)  who  had 
only  graduated  in  June,  1941  was  killed  with  the  R.C.A.F.  in  October,  1942. 
In  December  Lt.  Chris  (C.  F. )  Robinson  (’23-’28)  was  killed  while  serving 
with  the  Royal  Artillery.  At  Ridley  Chris  had  been  a  cricket  and  football 
colour,  the  heavyweight  boxing  champion  for  two  years,  the  top  gymnast  in 
one  year  and  in  successive  years  had  been  Junior,  Intermediate  and  Senior 
Athletic  Champion.  All  schools  of  the  Little  Big  Four  had  known  him  well; 
he  had  played  football  with  Argonauts  before  going  to  England  in  1935. 

Ridley’s  distinguished  scholars  were  just  as  quick  to  enlist  as  her  great 
athletes,  and  a  forgotten,  unmarked  tribute  to  Ridley’s  masters  for  their  sense 
of  responsibility  toward  scholarship  must  be  hidden  in  the  School’s  wartime 
academic  statistics.  They  reveal  that  Ridley’s  academic  standards  did  not 
deteriorate  despite  the  distractions  and  strain  of  war.  The  proportion  of 
successful  matriculation  papers  written  by  Ridley’s  students  did  not  fall,  which 
speaks  wonders  for  the  persistence  and  faithful  attention  given  to  individual 
students  by  the  masters.  For  all  schoolboys  war  is  a  disrupting  thing;  it  can 
make  study  sheer  tedium,  and  in  a  boarding  school  the  adverse  influence  is 
constant  because  war-talk  is  endless  in  their  corridors  and  dormitories.  Boys 
need  prodding,  coaxing,  cajoling  and  coaching,  for  a  single  aircraft  passing 
over  in  the  early  night  could  make  a  text-book  evaporate  in  brave  dreams. 
That  some  Ridley  boys  concentrated  at  all  on  study  was  solely  due  to  the 
patient  watchfulness  of  the  masters. 

Where  the  impact  of  the  war  was  most  seriously  felt  on  academic  Ridley  was 
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in  a  reduced  number  of  boys  in  the  Sixth  Form.  As  the  conflict  wore  on  and  on, 
more  and  more  boys  could  not  be  persuaded  to  wait  to  obtain  their  senior 
matriculation  before  enlisting;  and  the  number  of  boys  who  lost  a  university 
education  due  to  the  war,  or  had  no  more  than  a  year  or  two  of  higher 
education,  is  one  part  of  war’s  cost  that  is  all  loss.  This  happened  despite  a 
good  number  of  students  who  continued  studying  after  they  were  in  uniform 
and  others  who  took  advantage  later  of  a  generous  postwar  programme  for 
the  education  of  war  veterans. 

The  steady  flow  of  Ridley’s  finest  scholars  into  the  armed  services  without 
completing  their  higher  education  illustrates  how  tightly  Ridley  was  enmeshed 
with  the  Canadian  war  effort  and,  also,  how  seriously  the  war  decimated  the 
number  of  students  in  the  Canadian  universities.  A  boy  was  fortunate  to  have 
graduated  from  Ridley  early  enough  to  graduate  also  from  university  before 
enlisting,  such  as  Paul  F.  Dixon  (’36-’38)  who  graduated  from  Western  U.  in 
1942  with  such  high  marks  he  was  elected  to  the  Honour  Society.  Then  he  left 
to  join  the  R.C.A.F. 

Many  were  not  so  fortunate.  Outstanding  in  scholarship  in  1940  -  and  in 
fact  through  all  his  Ridley  forms  from  1936  -  was  Chris  ( C.  I.  H. )  Nicholl,  an 
enthusiastic  cadet-lieutenant.  He  took  first-class  honours  in  twelve  Upper 
School  papers  in  1940,  plus  second-class  honours  in  two  additional  papers,  and 
then  climaxed  his  year’s  work  by  winning  the  Leitch  Scholarship  in  French 
and  the  Ellen  M.  Nickle  Scholarship  in  English  at  Queen’s.  In  September  he 
enrolled  for  first-year  science  at  Queen’s  and  promptly  won  a  University 
Scholarship  in  Chemical  Engineering  in  second  year  science.  But  early  in 
1942  he  was  F/O  Nicholl,  R.C.A.F. 

Chris  Nicholl’s  fine  academic  record  in  1940  illustrates  the  wonderful  way 
Ridley’s  educational  standards  were  being  maintained.  A  total  of  twenty  of 
the  twenty-three  in  the  senior  matriculation  form  obtained  full  matric;  of  the 
forty-seven  attempting  to  complete  their  junior  matriculation  thirty-eight 
were  successful.  In  June  549  papers  of  the  Middle  School  examination  were 
written,  with  84  per  cent  successful;  83  per  cent  of  the  278  Upper  School 
papers  were  successful. 

If  the  armed  services  and  not  the  universities  won  the  large  proportion  of 
Ridley’s  graduates  in  1940,  scholastically  Ridley  had  been  doing  well.  In  1939 
a  total  of  twenty-one  Ridley  boys  entered  university  and,  in  1940,  101  were 
still  in  attendance,  but  this  level  then  diminished  until  after  1945.  In  1941  the 
proportion  of  successful  senior  and  junior  matriculation  papers  written  was 
well  maintained  and  Boyd  (R.  B.)  Ferris  who  came  to  Ridley  in  1938  won  a 
Harris  Proficiency  Scholarship  at  the  University  of  Toronto.  Boyd  Ferris 
had  entered  Ridley  on  one  of  the  recently  instituted  Memorial  Scholarships, 
and  throughout  his  three  years  at  Ridley  he  remained  at  or  near  the  top  of 
his  class.  He  registered  in  the  Honour  Mathematics  and  Physics  course  at 
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the  University  of  Toronto,  but  in  the  spring  of  ’42  he  was  F/O  R.  B.  Ferris, 
R.C.A.F.  ( Postscript :  The  Harris  is  not  an  open  scholarship;  it  is  for  the  top 
Ridley  boy  entering  University  College,  but  he  must  attain  a  high  academic 
standard.  If  no  Ridleian  qualifies  it  is  then  awarded  to  someone  else. ) 

John  C.  Cairns  was  the  outstanding  Ridley  scholar  in  1942.  He  also  won  the 
Harris  Scholarship  for  General  Proficiency.  An  English  boy  who  had  arrived  in 
Canada  in  1939,  he  had  first-class  honours  in  nine  out  of  eleven  papers  in 
completing  Middle  School  in  1941,  and  with  only  one  year  in  Upper  School 
work  he  had  then  taken  first-class  honours  in  nine  subjects  and  second-class 
in  two  others.  He  was  briefly  at  the  University  of  Toronto  and  then  became 
F/O  John  Cairns,  R.C.A.F.  His  speech  in  winning  the  1942  annual  speaking 
contest  in  May  made  a  strong  impression;  his  subject  had  been:  Britain,  in 
June,  1940. 

It  was  of  academic  interest  to  Ridley  that  1942  saw  Old  Ridleians  in  uni¬ 
form  writing  examinations  for  the  first  time.  One  was  admitted  to  the  one- 
year  army  course  at  the  University  of  Toronto  and  another  to  the  navy  course 
at  Esquimalt. 

The  significance  of  this  was  that  it  emphasized  how  closely  Ridley,  espe¬ 
cially  her  Sixth  Form,  was  tied  to  the  national  war  effort.  With  casualties 
mounting  Ridley’s  seniors  by  1942  were  living,  studying  and  even  sleeping 

with  the  war: 


.  .  .  suddenly  the  light  of  dawn 
Shone  full  across  my  bed; 

1  thought  not  of  the  war  and  death, 

1  thought  of  years  ahead. 

“There  will  be  peace,”  my  heart  spoke  out, 

“A  peace  that  shall  be  kept.” 

I  turned  my  thoughts  to  home  and  friends, 

And  closed  my  eyes  and  slept. 

-  Robert  J.  A.  Irwin  ( IVA ) 

The  following  year  there  was  an  honour  for  one  of  Ridley’s  most  respected 
and  successful  masters,  Mr.  J.  R.  Hamilton.  The  excellent  qualifications  of 
Ridley’s  graduates  in  science  and  physics  had  been  consolidating  the  School’s 
high  repute  in  the  universities  for  a  long  time,  and  Mr.  Hamilton’s  duties  as 
assistant  headmaster  did  not  prevent  him  from  continuing  to  direct  the  science 
department.  He  had  long  been  generally  recognized  as  one  of  the  great 
Canadian  teachers  of  all  phases  of  science,  not  the  least  for  the  grounding  he 
was  giving  to  future  industrial  chemists,  and  now  his  personal  contribution 
to  chemistry  was  specifically  recognized.  He  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Canadian 
Institute  of  Chemistry  (F.C.I.C.)  in  1942. 
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There  were  also  Ridley  personalities  in  Canadian  wartime  diplomacy.  The 
Hon.  Mr.  Leighton  McCarthy,  K.C.,  a  governor  of  Ridley  and  father  of  John 
McCarthy  ( ’24-’32),  had  been  appointed  to  Canada’s  most  important  wartime 
diplomatic  post  at  the  end  of  1940;  he  became  Canadian  Minister  Plenipoten¬ 
tiary  to  Washington.  The  status  of  Canada’s  foreign  representatives  was  then 
raised  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  McCarthy  became  the  first  Canadian  Ambassador 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  A  Ridley  Old  Boy  was  with  him;  the 
new  counsellor  to  the  Canadian  Legation  was  Hume  Wrong  (’09-T1);  he  later 
also  became  Canadian  Ambassador  to  the  United  States.  ( Postscript :  Another 
Ridley  Old  Boy,  W.  D.  Matthews  ( T9-’23),  who  was  later  a  governor,  became 
Canadian  Ambassador  to  Sweden  early  in  the  1950s.) 

The  boys  of  Ridley  had  acquired  a  great  respect  for  diplomats  through  the 
impression  made  on  them  by  His  Excellency,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Baron  Tweedsmuir, 
P.C.,  G.C.M.G.,  C.H.,  etc.  When  he  died  in  early  1940  it  meant  more  than  the 
passing  of  Canada’s  Governor-General  or  even  of  John  Buchan,  the  author, 
but  of  a  friend.  This  Ridley  feeling  grew  out  of  his  visit  to  St.  Catharines  in 
1936.  The  School  had  been  drawn  up  in  hollow-square,  bored  and  restless  after 
a  long  wait  before  the  Vice-regal  party  arrived.  The  car  door  opened.  Out 
stepped  a  quiet,  dignified  little  man  in  a  grey  top  hat.  He  knew  exactly  how  the 
boys  felt.  He  greeted  Dr.  Griffith  graciously,  then  faced  the  School  -  squarely. 
Suddenly  he  leaned  back  slightly,  spread  his  legs  wide,  grinned  at  the  boys  - 
and  put  both  hands  in  his  pants  pockets!  (“The  School  relaxed  with  a  single 
breath.  We  had  found  a  friend.”) 

The  boys  were  inured  to  V.I.Ps.  and  were  not  over-awed  by  either  military 
Brass  Hats  (which  the  majority  liked  best  with  a  few  exceptions)  or  diplo¬ 
matic  Top  Hats,  but  they  were  sincerely  sorry  to  learn  of  the  death  of  John 
Buchan;  they  knew  his  son  was  overseas  as  a  junior  officer  of  infantry,  with  the 
1st  Canadian  Brigade  in  which  there  were  a  lot  of  Old  Ridleians  (in  the  48th 
and  R.C.R. ) .  They  also  liked  the  Hon.  Albert  Matthews,  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  Ontario,  because  he  had  slipped  quietly  into  their  morning  chapel  service 
on  the  day  he  visited  St.  Catharines  in  October,  1941,  for  the  formal  opening 
of  Kinavy  Park.  The  cadets  who  were  paraded  for  the  ceremony  liked  him,  too. 
He  requested  Cadet  Squadron  Leader  Phil  Bishop  to  “stand  the  boys  at  ease” 
just  when  they  were  beginning  to  rock  on  their  heels. 

The  boys  of  the  Lower  School  were  soon  getting  into  the  war  effort  more 
satisfactorily.  They  were  making  bedside  tables  for  the  military  hospitals  and 
cribbage  boards  for  the  patients.  To  obtain  materials  they  each  contributed 
thirty-five  cents  from  their  small  term-allowance,  and  as  that  was  not  enough 
they  made  felt  pennants  and  sold  them.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  tough  sales 
effort:  “In  203  days  we  collected  almost  $2.50.”  But  they  were  trying  and  felt 
good  because  of  that. 


THE  1941  HOCKEY  PLAYERS — “20  YEARS  ON  .  . 

Here’s  How  They  Then  Looked:  (back  row):  John  Drope,  Dyson  Hague,  John  Stevens, 
Oz  Schmidt,  Cam  Tait.  (Middle) :  Porter  Pfohl,  Mr.  J.  P.  Matheson,  John  Walker.  (Front): 
Pat  Boswell,  Ben  Cronyn,  Murray  Snively.  Absent:  Bob  Schmon.  (Donald  Plaunt  played  on  the 

team  but  was  killed  in  1943  with  the  R.C.A.F. ) 


THE  TRACK-AND-FIELD  CHAMPIONS,  1942 

R.  M.  Schmon  (Senior);  H.  T.  Cocks  (Intermediate);  R.  M.  McFarlane  mi 
(Junior)  and  P.  R.  Sutton  Lower  School). 


PHILIP  FROWDE  SEAGRAM 
(’28-’31 ) 

48th  High.,  killed  Mar.  8,  1941 


GEORGE  FELLOWS  McAVITY 
( ’22-’28 ) 

R.C.A.F.,  killed  Oct.  14,  1940 


7  hey  Paid  the  Toll  Early 

(Lost  in  1940,  4;  1941,  6) 


PAUL  EDWARD  SNYDER 
( ’28-’34 ) 

R.C.A.F.,  killed  in  1941 


WALTER  A.  TANNER 

( ’30-’32 ) 

R.C.A.F.,  killed  Dec.  1941 


ARTHUR  JOHN  B.  MONK 
C  28-29) 

R.C.F.F.,  killed  Dec.  11,  1941 


GORDON  P.  CUSHING 

(’28-32) 

R.C.A.F.,  killed  May,  1942 
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GOODERHAM  HOUSE  NOTES,  1940 

Tlot,  tlot,  tlot  .  .  .  football  boots  echo  through  the  basement  of 
Gooderham  House  for  the  19th  season  ...  It  is  Star  (Bob)  Graves, 
who  did  the  House  proud  with  his  fine  kicking  against  T.C.S. 

Bob  goes  to  roost  with  Pete  Robertson  (when  Pete  roosts)  on  the 
third  flat  .  .  .  where  there  were  recent  rows  with  the  lads  from  the 
Old  Country,  namely  Owl  Tubbs,  Robinson,  Cochrane-Patrick  and 
Scott-Paine.  They’ll  soon  have  Pete  speaking  the  King’s  English. 

The  bottom  flat  is  a  rare  one.  Steve  Gooderham’s  room  is  the 
musical  centre,  where  he  and  T.  J.  Wadson  entertain  to  Artie  Shaw 
Bunny  Berrigan  .  .  .  Donny  Chassels  and  Ugly  Dugald  Morrison 
always  roar  at  Moron  Mac  .  .  .  oh,  yes,  Gardner  —  the  Visigoth  — 
just  about  the  noisiest  individual  gracing  their  sphere  ...  he  and 
Frenchie  are  always  fighting  or  ribbing  Nordheimer  while  Monk 
Geary  tap  dances. 


DRAMA  ...  AN  ART,  SCIENCE,  HOBBY  OR  OBSESSION? 

The  new,  wonderfully  equipped  stage  in  the  gymnasium  added  such  an 
inspiration  to  the  young  thespians  of  Ridley  that  1940  saw  the  staging  of 
the  most  ambitious  series  of  performances  by  the  dramatists  in  several  years. 
Cronyn  and  Co.  and  the  other  producers  and  directors  had  more  offers  of 
willing  aides,  announcers,  lighting  experts,  scenery  designers  and  shifters,  and 
stage  hands  .  .  .  er  .  .  .  technicians  than  they  could  use,  and  the  aspirants  for 
the  cast  of  the  first  important  school  play  were  embarrassingly  many.  House 
plays  also  had  new  popularity.  It  was  all  inspired  by  that  new  stage.  Devotion 
by  masters  of  much  personal  time  to  the  coaching  and  directing  of  Ridley’s 
young  dramatists  was  an  old  story,  but  in  the  winter  of  1939-40  an  enormous 
contribution  in  time  was  made  by  several  masters,  most  notably  perhaps  by 
Mr.  Gwyn  Morris,  Mr.  Adam  Griffith,  Mr.  Terence  Cronyn  and,  of  course,  Dr. 
Bett,  who  not  only  produced  two  musicals  that  winter  but  also  had  a  hand 
with  the  music  for  other  performances.  Ridley  had  been  hit  by  the  drama- 
infection.  More  boys  were  fascinated  by  the  stage  arts  than  ever  before. 
( “Some  call  it  an  art,  some  call  it  a  science,  some  merely  a  hobby,  and  even  if 
it  was  an  obsession  with  some,  the  ‘drama  surely  had  a  great  term.”) 

The  stodgy  jeerers  who  were  not  enthralled  with  the  world  of  make-believe 
impatiently  decided  a  close  friend  who  was,  and  who  now  could  seldom  be 
found,  was  one  of  those  to  be  obsessed.  This  was  especially  so  when  they  saw 
him  going  about  with  bits  of  spirit  gum  and  hunks  of  hair  sticking  to  his  face 
and  for  no  reason  suddenly  “muttering  weird,  disconnected  phrases  and  lines, 
grimacing,  and  throwing  himself  about  with  reckless  abandon”.  One  of  the 
new  arrivals  from  a  British  school  (Scott-Paine)  called  such  fellows  “com¬ 
pletely  barmy”,  but  shortly  caught  the  infection,  too.  Inartistic  boys  said 
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disgustedly  that  the  whole  school  seemed  to  be  “bitten  by  the  stage  bug”,  but 
it  was  noticed  they  were  the  first  to  scramble  for  a  good  seat  in  the  audience. 
The  faithfulness  of  the  casts  about  rehearsals  said  that  the  players  were  very 
serious.  The  players  watched  the  bulletin  board  closely,  for  a  rehearsal  might 
be  called  suddenly  and  at  any  odd  hour  which  did  not  conflict  with  some  other 
activity.  In  Ridley’s  busy  winters  such  periods  were  scarce. 

The  1940  school  play  was  a  truly  magnificent  production  in  which  all 
involved  took  pride.  It  was  titled:  Richard  of  Bordeaux.  Preparation  for  it  did 
not  halt  the  production  of  house  plays  which  had  been  a  continuous  entertain¬ 
ment  for  all  four  houses  for  years.  The  Gooderham  House  play  that  winter 
was  Wireless,  directed  and  produced  by  a  Ridley  boy,  Cro  Taylor.  Merritt 
House  staged  a  whole  series  of  productions,  including  Justice,  a  drama  about 
the  alchemists;  Mr.  Dorman’s  play  Quote  and  a  1940  Shakespearean  burlesque, 
Macbeth.  The  school  play  was  perhaps  the  most  ambitious  production  ever 
attempted  at  Ridley;  they  were  learning  about  the  new  scope  made  possible  by 
their  well-equipped  stage.  As  they  came  to  realize  its  full  potential  they  would 
grow  even  more  ambitious. 

Richard  of  Bordeaux  was  a  fitting  introductory  performance:  the  actors 
disclosed  true  ability;  the  plot  was  right,  neither  too  obscure  nor  too  obvious; 
the  costumes  were  rich  and  at  least  superficially  authentic;  and  for  two  hours 
the  packed  gym  was  royally  entertained.  What  production  team  could  ask 
more? 

The  story  was  woven  around  the  personal  tragedy  of  King  Richard  II  of 
England,  son  of  the  Black  Prince,  with  the  cast  and  scenery  thus  demanded  of 
a  full-scale  historical  drama.  The  Ridleians  rose  to  the  challenge  of  it.  The 
principal  characters  were:  Richard  (Robert  Magor);  Queen  Anne  (Hume 
Cronyn);  the  Dukes  of  Lancaster,  York  and  Gloucester,  ably  played  by  C.  I. 
Nicholl,  B.  B.  Cronyn  and  John  Smart;  the  Earl  of  Arundel  was  played  by 
Cro  (H.  T.  C.)  Taylor,  with  the  role  of  the  Archbishop  taken  by  Mr.  Adam 
Griffith.  These  were  the  heavy  roles  and  all  were  convincing  in  their  hatreds 
and  schemings.  Nearly  another  score  of  boys  were  required  to  complete  the 
cast  and  the  audience  considered  the  timing,  suspense  and  dialogue  were  all 
wonderful.  The  School’s  drama  critic  went  further  -  “Our  praises  cannot  be  too 
great  for  the  excellent  and  patient  directing  by  Mr.  Gwyn  Morris,  assisted  by 
Mr.  Adam  Griffith  .  .  .  Richard  of  Bordeaux  will  long  remain  in  our  minds  as 
a  majestic  production  suitably  handled  by  Ridleians.” 

It  was  certainly  the  big  night  for  the  dramatists,  yet  it  and  the  house  plays 
mentioned  only  partially  cover  the  full  extent  of  thespian  activity  in  the  first 
war-winter  of  1940.  The  Lower  School  Dramatic  Society  was  given  the  new 
stage  for  two  Friday  nights  in  April  -  and  the  contagion  raced  through  the 
younger  boys’  dormitories  faster  than  mumps  or  measles.  The  affliction  was 
certainly  far  more  enjoyable,  too.  The  first  evening’s  bill  consisted  of  The 
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Death  Trap,  a  mystery  drama,  followed  by  Rory  Aforesaid,  a  comedy,  and  an 
original  musical  comedy  entitled  The  Speedaway.  Mr.  Adam  Griffith  directed 
the  drama  and  Nevill  Geary,  the  villain,  was  so  careless  with  his  poison  that 
he  had  five  dead  bodies  lying  around  the  stage  when  the  curtain  fell. 

To  relieve  this  wholesale  murdering  Rory  Aforesaid  was  played  next.  The 
comedy  had  the  audience  chuckling  steadily,  the  sure  mark  of  an  enjoyed 
performance.  Mr.  Glassco  produced  the  comedy  which  had  a  fine  touch:  Rory 
( Sprague )  was  accused  of  sheep-stealing  and  his  lawyer  ( McDonald )  told 
him  to  “baa”  like  a  sheep  whenever  anyone  addressed  him  in  court.  The 
Speedaway  saw  the  singers  of  Second,  Third  and  Fourth  forms  performing  - 
supported  by  Ridley’s  wonderful  boys’  choir.  The  second  series  was  even 
better.  It  saw  Dr.  Rett’s  Gullivan  Island,  a  fantasy  based  on  familiar  songs  of 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan,  preceded  by  a  short  drama,  The  Interrupted  Flight. 

Mrs.  Guest  was  costume  designer  and  Mr.  Cronyn  make-up  man  for  the 
casts.  The  boys  who  did  not  get  on  stage  but  who  worked  hard  behind  the 
scenes  were  Wedd,  Philps,  Prophet,  Rrown  I,  Schneidau  ma  and  Jasperson  ma. 
It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  such  doers-of-work  -  the  masters’  wives  and 
their  sewing  machines,  the  ushers,  technicians  and  others  who  laboured 
behind  the  scenes  -  were  just  as  responsible  for  this  new  era  of  the  drama  at 
Ridley  as  those  on-stage.  There  were  few  with  serious  stage  ambitions;  they 
were  just  entertaining  themselves  with  something  they  liked  to  do.  But  Hume 
Cronyn  (’21-’30)  was  beginning  to  gain  recognition,  and  his  stage  success  no 
doubt  inspired  some  boys  to  hope  for  a  stage  career. 

More  important  was  the  entertainment  value  for  the  School.  The  Dramatic 
Societies  of  both  Upper  and  Lower  Schools,  and  the  house  groups  in  their  own 
“theatres”,  staged  performance  after  performance  all  through  the  war-years. 
Each  play  was  important  to  the  School’s  morale  -  an  antidote  to  the  increasing 
grimness  of  the  casualty  lists.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Griffith,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hamil¬ 
ton,  the  other  married  masters  and  their  wives,  and  the  bachelor  masters,  too, 
were  invariably  front-row  guests  at  the  plays.  Their  regular  presence  may 
have  been  partially  a  gesture  of  encouragement  to  Ridley’s  aspiring  young 
thespians,  but  they  also  thoroughly  enjoyed  themselves. 

To  add  to  Dr.  Griffith’s  academic  problems  in  wartime  -  and  further  to 
illustrate  Ridley’s  deep  involvement  in  the  war  -  was  the  inevitable  steady 
loss  of  valuable  young  masters  to  the  fighting  services  and  the  constant  staff 
turnover.  Following  Capt.  R.  S.  Cockburn  and  Capt.  John  Page,  both  militia 
officers,  who  had  joined  for  active  service  as  soon  as  war  broke  out,  there  was  a 
steady  procession  of  masters  through  1940  and  1941  into  the  fighting  services, 
including  Dr.  Griffith’s  son,  Adam,  from  the  staff  of  the  Lower  School.  Mr. 
R.  S.  Harris  had  joined  the  artillery.  Mr.  George  Powell  was  gone.  Mr. 
Wainwright  was  gone.  The  drain  went  on  and  on. 

“No,  Mr.  Dorman  is  now  with  the  Navv.” 

7  J 
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“Sorry,  Mr.  Powell  is  at  Petawawa  with  the  Canadian  Engineers  and  may 
now  be  on  the  Atlantic  .  .  .” 

“Sorry,  you  might  see  Mr.  Adam  Griffith  at  Ridley  if  he  gets  leave  from  the 
R.C.A.F.  at  Trenton  . . .” 

“Mr.  Harris?  Yes,  write  to  him  c/o  the  L.A.  A.  Regt.,  Canadian  Army.” 

By  late  June,  1942  you  had  to  communicate  with  Mr.  M.  G.  Glassco  of  the 
Lower  School  by  writing  to  Sub. -Lieut.  Glassco,  c/o  Intelligence  Section, 
R.C.N.V.R.  Mr.  S.  A.  Mackay  who  had  been  with  Upper  School  only  since 
1940  was  also  an  officer  in  the  Navy.  Mr.  Bruce  Williams  (’41-’42)  had 
graduated,  taught  in  the  Lower  School  briefly  and  by  May,  1942  was  in  the 
R.C.A.S.C.  Mr.  J.  R.  Hind  who  came  in  1941  left  in  1942  for  the  Navy.  The 
Army  drew  three  masters  in  1942:  Mr.  P.  V.  Alexander  who  had  also  only 
joined  Ridley  in  1941;  Mr.  H.  B.  Holloway  who  had  arrived  in  1939  and  was 
almost  a  veteran  master  by  42,  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Tassie  (who  stayed  at  Ridley 
three  weeks)  also  then  left  for  the  Army.  Mr.  W.  R.  Neale  who  arrived  in  1941 
to  assist  Mr.  Hamilton  with  the  science  classes  also  left  in  1942.  Mr.  Gwyn 
Morris  had  joined  the  R.C.A.F.  in  1941. 

This  rapid  turnover  of  masters  created  problem  after  problem  for  Dr. 
Griffith.  At  one  point  in  1942  he  had  Mr.  A.  E.  Coombs,  a  former  principal  of 
St.  Catharines  Collegiate,  help  out  for  a  few  weeks.  The  problem  of  masters 
was  also  severe  for  Mr.  Brown,  master-in-charge  of  the  Lower  School,  for  his 
younger  masters  were  particularly  “service-prone”  (a  term  coined  by  the 
situation).  Even  Mr.  j.  S.  Guest  who  had  been  with  Lower  School  since  1933 
left  at  Christmas,  1942,  to  become  a  sub-lieutenant  with  the  navy. 

By  this  point,  the  staffing  headache  was  chronic,  with  no  cure  in  sight. 

The  Upper  School  had  been  relieved  to  welcome  during  1941  and  1942:  Mr. 
R.  C.  Cragg  ( Queen’s  and  U.  of  T. )  ( one  year ) ;  Mr.  G.  C.  Grant,  a  Cambridge 
graduate  (one  year),  and  Mr.  D.  J.  McCallion,  a  McM aster  graduate  (two 
years).  The  Lower  School  had  been  equally  relieved  to  welcome  Mr.  J. 
Campbell  ( one  year)  and  Mr.  F.  L.  Hanna  and  Mr.  J.  D.  Schussler,  who  would 
remain  at  Ridley  for  years. 

Ridley  even  lost  her  chaplain  in  June,  1942.  The  Rev.  Mr.  H.  Langhorn 
who  had  been  school  padre  for  ten  years  left  to  join  St.  Matthew’s  Church, 
Hamilton,  with  a  surprise  farewell  for  him  in  a  crowded  gymnasium.  The 
Bishop  of  Niagara  shortly  appointed  in  his  place  the  Reverend  R.  C.  Good,  a 
graduate  of  Wycliffe  and  the  University  of  Toronto.  He  would  remain  for 
fourteen  years,  playing  many  roles  in  addition  to  that  of  School  Chaplain. 


RIDLEYS  INSPIRING  WARTIME  FOOTBALL 

In  each  of  these  Ridley  autumns  war  and  football  vied  with  each  other 
for  first  place  in  gossip.  So  much  was  happening  to  Old  Boys  in  uniform 
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that  the  football  greats  of  a  truly  fine  Ridley  rugby  era  often  had  to  take 
second  place.  Ridley  was  an  air-war  enthusiast,  partly  because  of  her  Cadet 
Squadron,  but  also  because  the  Canadian  Army  was  inactive  (except  for 
Dieppe)  and  war-in-the-air  was  providing  most  of  the  drama  in  the  headlines. 
All  Ridley  was  proud  of  the  decorations  and  promotions  being  won  by  their 
airmen;  by  1942  these  things  were  an  almost  irresistible  attraction  to  an 
eighteen-year-old.  They  already  had  three  wing  commanders  as  well  as  at 
least  a  dozen  squadron  leaders.  The  wing  commanders  were:  R.  E.  Morrow 
(’28-’30),  recently  decorated  with  the  D.F.C.  for  gallant  leadership  of  Hurri¬ 
cane  bombers;  F.  H.  Marani  (’01-T2)  R.C.A.F.  staff;  Ernie  (H.  G.)  Moncrieff 
( ’25-’28 )  who  was  awarded  the  Air  Force  Cross  for  fine  leadership  of  bombers; 
and  George  Sellers  who  had  returned  to  Canada  after  much  action  to  take 
command  of  the  11th  Service  Flying  Training  School  in  Manitoba.  He  was  by 
far  the  youngest  in  such  a  responsible  R.C.A.F.  post.  All  five  would  soon  be 
Group  Captains. 

The  Army  and  Navy  also  supplied  good  news  for  the  School.  R.  J.  Leach 
(’99-’08),  a  veteran  gunner-officer  of  World  War  I,  was  again  with  the 
artillery  and  one  of  the  first  Old  Ridleians  to  be  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Brigadier  in  World  War  II.  J.  M.  Norton  (’32-’35)  had  joined  the  Grenadier 
Guards  from  Sandhurst.  Major  R.  S.  Cockburn  wrote  to  say  he  had  met  at 
least  fifty  Old  Boys  in  England.  Ensign  George  Cox  (’24-’25)  had  been  Men¬ 
tioned  in  Despatches  in  the  Philippines  as  commander  of  the  torpedo  boat 
which  sank  a  Jap  ship  in  Subic  Bay.  (He  eventually  won  the  U.S.  Navy’s 
coveted  Navy  Cross,  and  was  mentioned  in  They  Were  Expendable ,  the  film 
and  book  on  the  McArthur  evacuation.)  Lt.-Col.  Harry  (E.  H.)  Botterell 
(T9-’23)  was  now  C.O.,  Surgical  Wing  of  a  neurological  hospital  in  England. 
Capt.  Trum  Warren  (’31-’34)  was  aide-de-camp  to  a  British  general  named 
Montgomery  who  was  G.O.C.  South-Eastern  Command. 

These  were  the  good  things;  they  relieved  the  shock  of  war  news  that  was 
tragic. 

Ridley’s  footballers  had  moved  into  the  war  years  with  a  driving  incentive : 
behind  them  was  a  record-breaking  string  of  four  Little  Big  Four  champion¬ 
ships  in  succession,  broken  by  a  loss  in  1939.  The  new  goal  was  now  five-in-a- 
row,  with  a  start  from  scratch  in  1940,  and  they  went  after  the  new  rare  target 
with  a  flying  start.  The  football  captain  for  1940  was  F.  D.  Hague  who  was 
only  a  second-year  colour  himself,  and  the  bulk  of  his  team  were  boys  up  from 
last  year’s  seconds  for  their  first  experience  as  colour  players.  Only  Ginder 
(W.  O.)  Crossland,  the  snap,  Rastus  (J.  I.)  Macia,  flying  wing,  and  J.  M.  G. 
Smart  had  played  with  Hague  on  the  1939  team. 

They  were  not  a  heavy  team  and  they  were  even  younger  than  those  of  1939 
which  had  been  clearly  an  off-year,  but  they  made  up  for  everything  in  football 
brains  and  the  driving  spirit  which  was  marking  Ridley’s  competitive  sports. 
They  met  the  Old  Boys  on  September  28  and  downed  them  narrowly,  7-6,  but 
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this  was  encouraging  for  they  encountered  such  old  Ridley  football  greats  as 
Les  Ashburner,  Bob  Davidson,  Bill  and  Charlie  Edmonds,  Owen  Gray,  Bruce 
and  Don  McClelland,  Jimmie  Scandrett,  Bob  Tidy,  George  Powell,  Tom 
Jarvis,  Eddy  MacLachlan,  Red  Foulds  and  Joe  Mitchell  against  them.  This 
opening  game  was  a  good  test;  there  were  valuable  lessons  learned;  their 
team-play  was  tightened. 

In  the  second  preliminary  game  before  meeting  the  other  three  schools  of 
the  Little  Big  Four  they  defeated  Jarvis  Collegiate  at  Ridley  48-8  and  acquired 
confidence.  St.  Andrew’s  were  then  defeated  in  a  great  game  at  Aurora  on  a 
cold,  overcast  day,  with  R.  M.  Schmon  and  Rastus  Macia  the  outstanding 
offensive  players  for  Ridley.  The  score  was  42-12.  Trinity  College  School  was 
downed  easily  38-0  for  a  clean  sweep,  because  sandwiched  between  these 
two  games  had  been  an  historic  nerve-racker  against  Upper  Canada,  which 
Ridley  won  10-8  in  the  final  furious  ten  minutes.  The  score  had  been  8-3 
against  them  at  the  start  of  the  third  quarter.  Here  is  how  it  was  won: 

Bob  Schmon  and  Harvey  (J.  H.  M.)  Cocks  made  two  runs  to  Upper 
Canada’s  45-yard  line;  Jack  Misener  then  lofted  a  towering  50-yard  punt  to 
Osborne  of  U.C.C.  who  was  rouged  by  Stevens  ma,  playing  left  outside.  Ridley 
kept  pressing.  When  W.  O.  Randall  fell  on  a  loose  ball  on  Upper  Canada’s  25, 
a  touchdown  and  victory  loomed  up  as  a  tantalizing  possibility.  Ridley  made 
no  mistakes.  Hague  started  a  traditional  Ridley  end  run,  then  suddenly  passed 
to  Schmon  who  twisted  and  plunged  through  to  Upper  Canada’s  10  where  he 
passed  to  Rastus  Macia  just  as  he  was  being  tackled  hard.  Macia  who  had 
scored  four  touchdowns  against  St.  Andrew’s  went  over  for  the  glorious  major 
score  and  victory!  For  Hague  converted  easily,  and  then  Ridley  held  off  Upper 
Canada  until  the  clock  ran  out.  ( “It  was  such  a  squeaker  that  the  Old  Boys 
were  limp,  more  exhausted  than  the  team.”) 

Ridley’s  Little  Big  Four  Football  Championship  of  1940  was  won  in  a  season 
of  five  games  and  five  victories,  and  they  surpassed  this  undefeated  record  in 
1941  because  they  had  seven  games  and  seven  victories.  The  autumn  of  1941 
saw  such  flooding  spirit  and  interest  that  several  extra  rugby  teams  were 
organized;  the  entire  school  was  alive  with  football  talk  and  football  action 
for  nearly  three  months.  It  was  a  wonderful  football  autumn  and  J.  M.  Stevens 
ma  was  captain  of  a  wonderful  Ridley  team.  In  their  seven-game  season 
Ridley’s  first  team  knew  only  victory  for  the  second  undefeated  championship 
season  in  succession.  This  was  their  record: 


September  24 
27 

October  4 
”  11 
”  18 
”  25 

November  1 


—  Hamilton  C.I. 

—  Old  Boys 

—  Jarvis  Collegiate 

—  London  Central  C.I. 

—  Upper  Canada 

— -  Trinity  College  School 
— -  St.  Andrew’s 


17-12  (won) 
17-0  (won) 
36-6  ( won ) 

10-7  (won) 

28- 5  ( won ) 

29- 12  (won) 
34-16  (won) 
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Mr.  Terence  Cronyn,  in  a  reminiscent  football  round-up  in  Acta  Ridleiana 
entitled  Fifty  Years  of  School  Football,  related  how  Little  Big  Four  football 
had  been  slow  to  develop.  Exactly  fifty  years  before  ( in  1891 ) ,  Upper  Canada 
had  defeated  Ridley  10-6  in  the  first  clash  between  the  two  schools  and  Ridley 
had  defeated  T.C.S.  7-5  in  their  first  encounter.  No  inter-school  game  was  then 
played  against  U.C.C.  until  1895,  but  they  had  lost  to  T.C.S.  in  both  1892  and 
1893.  It  was  not  until  1897  that  Ridley  defeated  both  rival  schools  in  the  same 
year.  Ridley  repeated  this  inspiring  feat  in  1899,  and  in  1900  the  new  St. 
Andrew’s  College  at  Toronto  fielded  its  first  football  team  to  give  birth  to  the 
Little  Big  Four,  with  its  symbolic  (not  mythical)  championship.  In  1903 
Ridley  won  her  first  football  championship  of  the  Little  Big  Four. 

If  St.  Andrew’s  was  the  last  preparatory  school  to  be  founded,  it  was  soon 
first  in  football.  The  games’  table  (below)  reveals  that  Ridley’s  sternest 
opposition  came  from  St.  Andrew’s  rugby  teams.  Only  in  recent  years  had 
Ridley  begun  to  swing  the  won-lost  and  points  for-and-against  statistics  in  her 
favour.  If  the  past  dozen  years  had  seen  Ridley’s  football  fortunes  soaring, 
there  had  been  some  bleak  periods  in  the  past.  The  worst  era  was  from  1907 
to  1911  which  had  been  broken  by  the  historic  championship  team  of  1912, 
captained  by  Laddie  Cassels.  (The  transformation  was  striking:  in  the  five 
previous  years,  from  1907  to  1911,  Ridley  had  won  two  of  fifteen  (LBF) 
games  played.)  The  football  era  between  1923  and  1926  was  also  painful,  even 
though  Ridley  did  win  five  out  of  the  twelve  games  played.  ( Postscript : 
Ridley  had  forgotten  by  now  the  most  awful  football  season  of  all,  the  first,  in 
1889.  An  uncoached,  untrained,  completely  inexperienced  but  still  dead-game 
team  dared  to  challenge  Hamilton  Victorias.  As  noted  in  Chapter  2,  Ridley 
had  been  beaten  60-0  and  40-0  in  home  and  home  games.) 

Despite  such  things  the  following  half-century  statistics  make  proud  Ridley 
reading: 

GAME  RECORD:  FOOTBALL  (INCLUDES  1940) 


Ridley 

Ridley 

Played 

Won 

Lost 

Tied 

Ridley  vs.  St.  Andrew’s 

39 

20 

16 

3 

Ridley  vs.  Upper  Canada 

46 

28 

18 

0 

Ridley  vs.  T.C.S. 

48 

39 

9 

0 

Totals:  Ridley  played  133;  Won  87;  Lost  43; 

Tied  3. 

Here  are  a  few  additional  scattered  facts  which  Ridley’s  football  enthusiasts 
will  cherish: 

-  Ridley  had  won  at  least  one  school  game  each  year  since  1910. 

-  Ridley  had  failed  to  win  at  least  two  of  the  three  games  in 
only  six  seasons  since  1910  (excluding  1918  and  1928). 
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-  In  133  school  games  played,  Ridley  had  scored  in  all  but  seven 
while  shutting  out  opponents  fifteen  times.  ( 1891-1939) 

-  Ridley  had  played  three  tie  games,  all  against  St.  Andrew’s. 

-  Ridley’s  highest  scoring  victory  in  her  fifty  years  of  football 
to  date  had  been  in  1915;  Ridley  defeated  Upper  Canada  79-4. 

-  Ridley’s  worst  defeat  in  a  school  game  was  in  1902:  Upper 
Canada  defeated  Ridley  40-0. 

-  The  longest  strings  of  Ridley  victories  over  her  rival  schools 
were: 

Against  U.C.C.,  six  seasons  twice  ( 1911-16  and  1933-8) 

Against  St.  Andrew’s  nine  seasons  ( 1930-8) 

Against  T.C.S.  thirteen  seasons  ( 1912-25)  (excluding  1918) 

-  In  five  separate  seasons  Ridley  had  scored  100  or  more  total 
points  in  her  three  school  games. 

Reversing  the  record  of  consistent  Ridley  success  the  School  had  extended 
losing  streaks,  too.  Her  longest  stretches  without  a  victory  against  the  three 
adversaries  were: 

Against  Upper  Canada,  four  seasons  ( 1907-10) 

Against  St.  Andrew’s,  five  seasons  ( 1907-11 ) 

Against  T.C.S.  two  seasons,  twice  (1907-8  and  1910-11) 

To  add  to  continuous  earlier  evidence  that  Ridley  was  an  incubator  for 
great  rugby  players  who  went  on  to  star  with  senior  Ontario  football  clubs  and 
with  Varsity  and  other  university  teams,  there  was  inspiring  word  from 
Princeton  University  in  late  1942;  Dick  (R.  R.)  Schmon  had  been  elected 
football  captain  at  Princeton.  His  younger  brother,  Bob,  had  been  so 
brilliant  for  Ridley  in  ’40  and  ’41  that  Old  Boys  rated  him  with  the  best  of 
Ridley’s  half-backs,  and  Dick  had  starred  with  the  Ridley  championship 
teams  of  1937  and  1938.  He,  too,  had  been  rated  with  the  finest  outside  wings 
Ridley  had  known.  A  great  natural  athlete,  Dick  Schmon  had  won  almost  all 
athletic  laurels  Ridley  could  bestow  before  leaving  for  Princeton.  He  had  won 
all  three  Sports  Day  championships  -  Junior,  Intermediate  and  Senior.  He  had 
been  middleweight  boxing  champion  in  1937  when  he  also  won  his  gymnastic 
colours.  In  his  last  winter  at  Ridley  ( 1939 )  he  also  won  his  hockey  colours.  He 
had  obviously  carried  through  with  this  outstanding  athletic  achievement 
from  the  moment  he  entered  Princeton.  He  won  a  place  on  the  Varsity  football 
team  in  his  sophomore  year  and  to  be  elected  football  captain  in  his  junior 
year  was  unique  at  Princeton.  ( Postscript :  The  following  year  (’43)  Dick 
Schmon  won  the  Honorary  Sabre  for  leadership  and  initiative  as  the  Senior 
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Cadet  of  Princeton’s  O.T.C.  In  the  autumn  of  1943,  Dick  Schmon  joined  the 
U.S.  Army;  he  was  killed  late  in  1944  near  Metz. ) 

As  the  football  season  of  1942  approached  conjecture  was  so  rife  about  who 
would  win  colours  that  it  was  obvious  both  the  Old  Boys  and  the  School  were 
worried  about  Ridley’s  ability  to  keep  up  the  football  pace.  J.  C.  Tait  who 
had  played  centre-half  for  two  years  was  the  sole  old  colour  because  early 
enlistments  had  joined  graduation  in  depleting  the  number  of  seniors  avail¬ 
able.  It  was  the  same  in  all  the  preparatory  schools;  Ridley  was  under  no 
special  handicap. 

Ridley’s  1942  team  proved  a  wonderful  surprise  to  testify  to  the  depth  of 
football  strength  throughout  all  forms  and  also  the  faithfulness  of  the  players 
during  the  short,  intense  training  grind.  The  team  was  splendidly  balanced; 
the  backs  caught  and  ran  well,  with  long  end  runs  again  a  Ridley  forte.  The 
Griffith-coached  teams  had  long  been  famous  for  their  running  game;  it  was 
being  maintained. 

It  was  a  short  season  -  5  games  -  and  the  Firsts  not  only  gave  Ridley  her 
third  Little  Big  Four  Championship  in  a  row  but  a  third  successive  unde¬ 
feated  season.  It  was  actually  a  rather  brilliant  Ridley  team;  they  revealed 
strength  both  ways  as  the  total  season’s  scoring  disclosed:  for,  103  points; 
against,  14. 

When  Ridley  downed  Upper  Canada  19-7  in  the  final  match  on  November 
7,  1942,  they  had  not  been  defeated  since  they  had  lost  to  Upper  Canada 
( 19-1)  on  November  4,  1939.  Ridley’s  football  championship  in  1942  was  her 
seventh  in  the  last  eight  years ! 

Here  was  the  young  team  which  triumphantly  rose  to  the  challenge  of 
three  wartime  championships  in  succession  (with  the  football  reporter’s 
comments  added ) : 

J.  C.  Tait  -  captain;  centre  half  -  “Very  fast,  powerful  and  tricky  open  field 
runner.  Strong  defensively.  As  Captain,  he  handled  the  team  brilliantly  all 
season.” 

FIRST-YEAR  COLOURS 

K.  H.  Berkeley  -left-half  -  “Strong  plunger  and  open-field  runner.  He  did 
most  of  the  kicking.” 

D.  M.  Carley  -  right  inside  -  “Strong  going  both  ways.  Fair  tackier  on  the 
line  and  very  strong  plunger.” 

D.  R.  Coddington  -left  outside  -  “Fast;  splendid  open  field  tackier  and 
strong  forward  pass  receiver.” 

W.  A.  H.  Cook  -  left  inside  -  “Fair  tackier  and  aggressive  line  plunger  who 
came  up  from  last  year’s  thirds.” 

J.  M.  Gould  -  right  middle  -  “One  of  the  strongest  players  on  the  line;  par¬ 
ticularly  good  against  U.C.C.” 

M.  K.  Greatrex  -  flying  wing  -  “One  of  most  valuable  all-round  players  on 
the  team.  Sure  catch.” 
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D.  A.  Johnston  —  right  half  —  “Good  runner  and  ball  carrier.” 

D.  M.  McFarlane  ma  —  quarter  -  “Very  sure  hands;  heady  runner  and  good 
throwing  forward  passer.  Improving  fast.” 

R.  M.  McFarlane  mi  —  snap  -“Youngest  player  on  team.  Made  few  mistakes.” 

W.  K.  Schneidau  -  right  outside  -  “A  quiet  but  dependable  player.  Good 
tackier.” 

R.  W .  Stevens  -  left  middle  -  “Young,  heavy,  aggressive,  fine  line  plunger, 
and  one  of  best  forward  passers.  Deserves  special  mention.” 

/.  S.  Bird  (extra  colour)  —  wing  man  —  “Injured  early  but  well  deserved  his 
colours.” 

Spares:  “Used  only  in  case  of  injury,  all  were  capable:  M.  R.  Brown;  J.  P. 

Cowan;  D.  D.  Andrew;  G.  E.  B.  Daniel;  W.  M.  Minthorn;  R.  J.  Davis; 

J.  P.  Maclean.” 

Ridley’s  only  annual  sports  event  in  which  virtually  the  whole  student 
population  participated  was,  of  course,  the  Cross-Country  Run,  held  in  each 
November.  The  outstanding  feat  of  the  three  war  years,  1940-1-2,  was 
achieved  by  Dick  Bowman.  When  he  won  the  senior  Cross-Country  in  1941, 
he  completed  a  Cross-Country  hat-trick;  he  had  won  all  three  Upper  School 
classes  in  successive  years,  starting  with  the  Junior  in  1939.  The  winners: 


Senior 

1940  Bill  (W.  S.)  Squire 

1941  Dick  (R.  D. )  Bowman 

1942  Dennis  ( D. )  Hutcheson 


Intermediate  Junior 

Dick  ( R.  D. )  Bowman  Bill  ( W.  K. )  Schneidau 
Dave  (D.  W.)  Sprague  Lea  (F.  L.)  Fates 
Harvey  (H.  T.)  Cocks  Raymond  (R.  G.  S.)  Naim 


Lower  School 

1940  Jim  (J.  A. )  Macdonald 

1941  Allan  (A.  H.)  Bond 

1942  Reid  ( E.  P.  R. )  Goulding 


IN  MEMORIAM:  President  George  H.  Gooderham 

A  great  man  of  Ridley  died  three  days  before  Christmas  ’42,  after  many 
years  of  wholehearted  personal  devotion  to  the  School  and  many  in¬ 
stances  of  financial  generosity.  The  passing  of  Mr.  George  H.  Gooderham 
marked  the  end  of  the  longest  period  of  administration  by  any  president  of 
Ridley’s  Board  of  Governors  and  an  accumulation  of  contributions  to  Ridley 
that  defies  assessment.  He  had  been  president  of  Ridley  for  so  long  -  thirty 
years  -  that  scores  of  Old  Ridleians  of  recent  generations  had  no  recollection 
of  any  other.  He  had  been  “The  President”,  a  somewhat  remote  personality  to 
Ridley’s  students  but  a  sort  of  permanent  fount  of  generosity  and  thoughtful 
deeds. 

When  he  died  it  was  suddenly  realized  that  Ridley  had  been  in  existence 
more  than  fifty  years,  but  only  four  men  -  one  very  briefly  -  had  presided 
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over  her  Board  of  Directors,  later  Governors  -  Mr.  Thomas  R.  Merritt,  the 
first  president  of  Ridley;  Dr.  N.  W.  Hoyles  who  served  briefly  in  1899;  Mr. 
J.  Herbert  Mason  who  succeeded  him  in  1900,  and  Mr.  Gooderham  who 
became  president  in  1912. 

The  striking  physical  growth  of  Ridley  in  Mr.  Gooderham’s  thirty  years  as 
president  was  a  lasting  tribute  in  itself.  Under  him  building  programs  were 
initiated  and  carried  through  which  created  Ridley’s  rink,  Gooderham  House, 
the  Memorial  Chapel,  the  New  Lower  School,  Merritt  House  and,  the  last 
addition,  the  Gymnasium.  He  subscribed  generously  to  all  building  funds 
involved,  planned  their  financing  and,  with  his  brother,  Mr.  Ross  Gooderham, 
built  Gooderham  House  and  presented  it  to  the  School.  It  stands  to  honour 
the  two  Gooderhams  who  were  presidents  of  Ridley  in  turn;  Mr.  Ross 
Gooderham  was  elected  president  to  replace  his  brother  early  in  1943. 

Mr.  George  H.  Gooderham’s  philanthropies  were  both  sound  and  broad, 
generally  aimed  toward  aiding  Canadian  youth.  His  interest  in  Canadian 
boys  and  young  men  was  permanently  reflected  in  his  assistance  toward  the 
development  of  their  talents  and  character.  He  spread  his  largesse,  but  Rid¬ 
ley  was  never  forgotten.  This  tribute  to  the  late  President  was  entered  in  the 
minutes  of  the  Board: 

“For  the  past  thirty  years,  the  Board  has  carried  on  its  work  under  his 
leadership  absolutely  confident  of  his  judgment,  and  more  than  content 
with  the  splendid  results  of  this  strong  guidance. 

“His  wonderful  generosity  and  his  devotion  to  Ridley  cannot  be 
measured.  His  never-failing  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Old  Boys  and 
his  great  pride  in  their  success,  have  meant  much  to  them,  and  the  Board 
feels  that  his  loss  to  the  School  is  almost  irreparable. 

“As  long  as  Ridley  lasts,  Mr.  Gooderham’s  name  will  be  honoured 
and  revered  by  all  Ridleians  wherever  they  may  be.  .  .  .” 

There  was  no  interruption  in  Ridley’s  administration.  The  Board  of  Gover¬ 
nors  was  unanimous  in  urging  Governor  Melville  Ross  Gooderham,  K.C.  to 
follow  his  dead  brother  as  president.  He  took  over  at  once.  The  transition  was 
without  complications  because  he  was  fully  conversant  with  Ridley’s  affairs. 

This  had  been  a  disturbed  war-autumn;  Dr.  Griffith  was  seriously  ill  from 
influenza  though  he  had  been  previously  absent  only  three  days  from  illness 
in  twenty  years.  And  the  steadily  growing  Honour  Roll  of  Ridley’s  war-dead 
meant  there  was  always  some  gallant  Old  Boy  to  mourn.  Despite  success  in 
sport  the  whole  year  of  1942  had  been  bleak.  When  the  Ridley  boys  went 
home  for  their  Christmas  holidays  they  found  war-strain  and  anxiety  sub¬ 
duing  the  old  Yuletide  atmosphere  even  there.  Attempts  at  jollity  had  a  false 
note.  Adults  were  given  to  long  silences,  not  good  cheer.  They  were  seeing 
the  dismaying  loss  of  Singapore  in  February,  a  psychological  shock  for  the 
British  that  had  been  almost  unbearable.  Or  they  thought  of  Dieppe,  still 
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considered  Canada’s  own  black  war-name,  as  it  remained  until  its  lessons 
proved  themselves.  The  bombing  of  England  had  practically  stopped  due  to 
Hitler’s  campaign  in  Russia,  but  otherwise  everything  had  been  set-back  and 
defeat.  That  December  Hitler’s  Nazi  legions  still  held  most  of  Europe,  the 
Japs  still  seemed  to  be  winning  everywhere  and  hope  for  even  a  far-off 
victory  was  very  dim. 

Yet  there  were  rays  of  light.  As  1942  was  wearing  out  there  was  electrify¬ 
ing  news  of  an  almost  bloodless  U.S. -Anglo  invasion  of  French  North  Africa 
under  an  American  general  named  Eisenhower.  Its  significance  was  unclear, 
but  it  was  something  to  cheer.  ( Postscript:  After  a  preliminary  raid  on  Oran, 
Old  Boy  Lt.  Andy  (A.  C.)  Clark  (’39-’40)  was  marked  missing.  He  was  on 
loan  to  the  Royal  Navy.  He  turned  up  in  Gibraltar  after  many  adventures.) 

The  Oran  episode  had  followed  the  first  sign  of  a  restoration  of  British 
Army  fighting  repute  and  battlefield  leadership.  In  the  fall  the  Eighth  British 
Army,  under  General  Bernard  Montgomery,  had  finally  defeated  the  almost 
legendary  Rommel  and  his  famed  Afrika  Korps  at  El  Alamein.  Between 
October  23  and  November  12  the  Eighth  Army  had  expelled  the  German- 
Italian  forces  from  Egypt.  The  British  Isles  which  had  been  starved  so  long 
for  good  news  -  for  any  good  news  -  had  greeted  this  victory  in  the  desert 
with  such  acclaim  that  the  Eighth  British  Army  was  suddenly  vested  with  a 
unique  fame.  By  December  its  commander,  the  non-swearing,  non-gambling, 
teetotal,  beret-wearing  General  Montgomery,  was  Monty  to  everyone  in  the 
British  Isles,  old  and  young. 

To  Canadians  and  others  the  victory  in  North  Africa  was  not  quite  so 
promising;  it  could  still  be  just  another  episode  in  the  long  series  of  desert 
battles.  ( Postscript :  In  September  an  Old  Ridleian,  Capt.  (Dr.)  Henry 
Gibson  (’22-’30)  had  been  taken  prisoner  at  Tobruk.)  But  the  British  were 
right  in  their  flooding  optimism  and  hope.  Monty  and  his  already  legendary 
Eighth  Army  were  already  poised  at  Christmas  to  drive  the  Axis  forces  into 
Libya  and  then  into  Tunisia  -  and  then  out  of  Africa! 

It  was  the  turning  of  the  tide,  which  Churchill  was  quick  to  see. 
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“ Their  dead  were  so  many  near  the  end  that  Prize  Day  of 
1945 ,  with  peace  in  Europe  two  months  old,  was  filled  with 
mourning  and  memories.  .  . 


Ridley  was  now  about  to  face  the  last  half  of  the  far-spread  conflict,  with 
„  the  names  of  Old  Boys  in  the  daily  casualty  lists  soon  to  thicken  and  then 
to  grow  thicker  still,  as  the  conflict  beat  up  toward  its  stupendous  victory 
climax  in  1945.  In  January,  1943  this  unknown  victorious  end  was  only 
something  that  was  a  vague  hope,  a  salvation  that  was  still  a  long  way  off.  It 
was  dependent  on  so  many  imponderables  and  unexpected  twists  in  military 
and  political  strategy,  which  even  the  boys  of  Ridley  had  learned  were  an 
inevitable  part  of  the  course  of  war,  that  hope  was  only  starting  to  sprout. 

The  School  and  the  war  had  been  tightly  linked  ever  since  1940,  but  as  the 
toll  mounted  rapidly  between  1943  and  the  end  it  was  paid  by  boys  of  ’40, 
’41  and  even  ’42,  as  well  as  by  Old  Boys  of  the  Thirties  and  Twenties.  So 
many  recent  students  were  in  the  armed  services  for  the  last  costly  half  of 
the  war  that  it  seemed  to  be  Ridley’s  own  war.  It  was  now  to  be  with  them 
always,  more  closely  than  ever  -  at  morning  prayers,  in  class,  at  meals,  in 
their  dormitories  and  on  their  games  fields  -  for  between  1943  and  1945 
there  were  ex-boys  of  Ridley  fighting  on  land,  sea  and  in  the  air  on  all  the 
war  fronts,  in  Canadian,  British  and  American  uniforms.  In  1943  they  began 
to  die  in  Sicily  and  Italy.  In  1944  they  died  on  Normandy’s  beaches,  at  the 
Scheldt,  in  the  Hochwald  and  Reichswald  forests  and  on  the  Rhine.  They 
died  in  Burma  and  the  Middle  East.  In  1945  they  died  on  the  borders  of 
Germany.  Wherever  there  was  fighting  on  land  there  would  be  white  crosses 
to  mark  the  fighting  road  of  ex-boys  of  Ridley,  and  some  of  those  who  were 
shot  out  of  the  sky  over  Caen,  Ypres,  Antwerp,  Hamburg,  the  Ruhr  and 
Berlin  had  no  cross.  There  were  lonely  graves  of  Old  Ridleians  in  all  the 
world’s  oceans,  besides. 

With  the  sole  exception  of  the  Russian  front  (where  the  German  Army  in 
early  1943  was  on  the  verge  of  a  debacle  before  Stalingrad )  there  was  almost 
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no  item  of  war  news  during  the  last  three  years  which  did  not  personally 
touch  Ridley,  often  harshly. 

An  Old  Boy  likened  Ridley  at  this  time  to  a  war-inured  old  soldier  in 
explaining  why  the  School  was  able  to  go  through  the  hardest  of  the  war- 
years  which  were  now  starting,  with  little  impairment  in  her  academic  stand¬ 
ards.  This  was  a  remarkable  feat  because  the  pressure  of  war-atmosphere  is 
so  strong  on  a  boys’  boarding  school.  “By  1943  Ridley  was  remarkably  like  a 
battle-wise  veteran  of  infantry,”  the  Old  Boy  explained.  “He  could  see  no  end 
to  the  hardship  and  strain  and  the  remorseless  penalty  of  blood.  So  he  forced 
all  of  it  to  the  innermost  recesses  of  his  mind,  to  let  him  carry  on,  cheerily 
and  steadily.  That  was  Ridley’s  way,  too.” 

That  this  is  also  the  way  the  weak  avoid  unpleasant  things,  and  that  whole 
nations  were  forced  to  do  the  same  thing  perhaps  does  not  detract  from  its 
aptness  for  Ridley.  Her  masters  never  faltered  in  facing  the  hard  reality  of 
war,  but  teaching  teen-aged  boys  would  have  been  difficult  indeed  if  they 
had  not  walled  off  parts  of  their  minds  for  essential  periods,  and  if  they  could 
not  induce  the  boys  to  do  so,  too.  That  Ridley’s  school  spirit  remained  high 
was  easier  to  understand  because  of  the  ability  of  war  to  spur  a  boy  to  play 
the  man.  This  was  enhanced  by  the  letters  arriving  from  Old  Boys  with  every 
post,  bearing  regimental  or  service  crests  or  at  least  with  an  overseas  address, 
all  of  them  wanting  to  know  if  all  was  well  with  Ridley.  They  were  nostalgic 
letters  from  lonely  Old  Ridleians  in  far,  dangerous  places.  “How  is  the  Gym 
squad  this  year?”  .  .  .  “Thanks  for  the  cigarettes  from  the  boys  at  Christmas, 
but  how  did  the  football  team  fare?”  .  .  .  “Is  the  school’s  hockey  team  as  great 
as  ever?”  .  .  .  “Who  is  captain  of  the  First  XI?”  .  .  .  “Are  you  singing  Were 
Champions  Again?” 

They  could  be  told  in  all  honesty  that  things  were  indeed  well  with  Ridley. 
They  could  be  reassured  that  the  boys  of  Ridley  were  still  playing  their 
games  as  they  would  wish,  hard  and  clean,  that  they  were  still  tasting  victory 
and  defeat  in  the  old  way  and  that  the  honour  of  the  orange  and  black  was 
still  held  high. 

They  might  have  written  back  to  the  Old  Boys  in  the  fighting  services: 
“Your  gallant  service  has  added  steel  to  the  spirit  of  the  school,”  but  were 
much  too  reserved  for  such  a  grandiose  statement.  Yet  it  was  true;  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  war  had  been  met  by  a  stiffening  of  their  spirit  and  steel  had  been 
added  because  of  the  gallant  fighting  example  of  the  Old  Boys  of  the  School. 
There  was  defiance  and  even  aggression  in  their  school  spirit.  It  was  one  of 
the  noticeable  reactions  of  the  war  which  an  outside  observer  could  see, 
while  one  who  was  close  missed  it,  perhaps. 

There  was  no  yielding  in  the  Ridleians,  whether  at  school  or  at  home  or  on 
active  service;  if  their  confidence  in  the  final  outcome  had  sometimes  been 
shaken  because  British  arms  had  known  little  but  disaster  and  often  humili- 
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ating  defeat  since  May,  1940,  it  was  fully  restored  by  January,  1943.  There 
was  the  feeling  everywhere  of  a  great  build-up  of  men,  guns  and  gear.  Stalin¬ 
grad  was  dispelling  the  illusion  of  Nazi  invincibility  and  Monty  had  already 
destroyed  the  Rommel  myth.  The  wartime  spirit  of  the  School  was  wonder¬ 
fully  expressed  in  Acta  in  an  account  by  a  boy  who  was  about  to  graduate 
and  whose  memories  were  crowding  all  about  him.  It  was  an  anonymously 
written  piece  of  nostalgia  that  was  all  pride.  The  author  probably  lived  in 
Merritt  House.  He  told  of  life  at  Ridley  between  1943  and  1945  more  graphi¬ 
cally  and  accurately  than  any  words  which  this  historian  could  find: 


.  .  .  The  T.C.S.  game  at  Varsity  Stadium  in  1943;  T.C.S.  leading. 
“Fight,  Ridley,  Fight!”  A  pass,  a  touchdown.  Hurrah,  hurrah,  we're 
champions  a  gam! 

The  gateelist:  “The  following  are  gated  .  . 

Your  first  day  in  Lower  School  when  you  were  advised  by  a  friendly 
boy  to  go  up  to  the  sewing  room  to  have  your  mouth  measured  for  a  soup 
spoon. .  .  . 

The  first  meeting  of  the  whole  school,  when  the  new  prefects  tell  you 
what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do  .  .  .  carrying  older  boys’  books  for  them, 
and  then  telling  new  boys  to  carry  yours.  .  .  .  New  boys  coming  on  the 
flat:  “Permission,  please!”  and  waiting  for,  “Go  on.” 

Sports  Day  in  the  rain,  when  the  220  was  like  running  through  a 
swamp.  .  .  . 

The  opening  of  the  Gymnasium.  Dr.  Griffith:  “I  supplied  the  faith 
and  hope,  and  somebody  else  the  charity.”  .  .  .  Braving  the  blast  across 
Burgoyne  Bridge  to  church  in  the  middle  of  winter.  .  .  . 

Inspection  days  in  the  boiling  sun,  when  boys  fell  over  like  ninepins, 
and  you  told  yourself  that  you  just  couldn’t  faint.  ...  In  a  gale,  when  an 
officer  was  lucky  if  he  could  make  himself  heard  ten  feet  away.  .  .  . 
Platoon  competitions  and  milk  shake  tickets  at  Diana  Sweets. 

The  tension  on  stage  before  curtain  time  for  Penrod  and  Mr.  Cronyn 
in  the  dressing  room,  sloshing  grease  paint  on  your  face.  .  .  . 

The  lab,  as  Mr.  Hamilton  showed  what  happens  when  you  put  potas¬ 
sium  on  water.  .  .  .  Running  across  to  breakfast  from  Merritt  House  in 
the  dark  on  a  cold  winter’s  morning,  and  arriving  to  find  the  door  shut  — 
Pro  cibis  quos  accepturi  sumus! 

Football!  Lower  School  against  St.  Andrew’s  when  we  were  beaten 
50-5.  .  .  .  B-squad  and  the  cinders  at  Beamsville.  .  .  .  A-squad  and  Mr. 

Brock:  “Pass  it  out,  you  silly  ass!”  Running  up  and  down  the  field  till 

you  felt  like  dropping,  and  then  the  whistle:  Up!  Dozen!  Up!  .  .  . 
You’ve  got  to  make  that  team!  A-squad  lectures:  “It  doesn’t  matter 
whether  you  win  or  lose,  but  remember  you’ve  got  to  win!” 

The  Boxing  finals  .  .  .  the  seconds  in  their  white  flannels  .  .  .  the 

silence  and  the  murmur  as  a  hit  goes  home.  .  .  .  The  spirit  of  some  of 

those  boys,  covered  with  blood,  as  they  still  keep  punching  and 
punching.  .  .  . 

Dr.  Griffith’s  period  in  Ethics  —  his  stories  of  the  man  who  tapped 
wheels,  and  the  boat  which  went  off  course  in  Lake  Superior.  .  .  .  Morning 
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chapel,  and  the  150th  Psalm:  O  Praise  God  in  His  Holiness.  .  .  .  Kindly 
Bishop  Broughall  in  his  chair:  Defend,  O  Lord,  this  Thy  servant. 

The  time  you  put  a  dummy  in  your  bed  and  went  down  to  see  the 
Falcons  play.  .  .  .  Dinner  in  the  Welland  House  with  your  parents.  .  .  . 

Benny  Binders  and  a  Mexican  sundae.  .  .  . 

Soccer,  played  in  its  special  Ridley  way.  .  .  .  The  Cross-Country  Sup¬ 
per,  the  only  day  of  the  year  that  the  prefects  do  any  work.  .  .  .  First  Nets 
on  a  June  afternoon,  with  Dr.  Griffith  and  Pro  on  the  bench  under  the 
trees:  “No,  no.  Step  into  it!”  .  .  .  Tuesday  nights  in  the  Assembly  Hall 
during  the  football  term:  In  St.  Kitts’  town  we  have  a  team.  The  Cross- 
Country,  as  you  force  yourself  up  the  Hog’s  Back.  .  .  .  The  rink  on 
Friday  nights,  and  the  Slater,  Jasperson,  Maclean  line.  .  .  . 

Breakfast  on  the  last  day  of  the  term,  as  a  master  goes  mad  trying  to 
stop  the  singing  and  cheering  —  and  Lord  dismiss  us  with  T hy  Blessing. 

Prize-giving  —  the  speeches  .  .  .  the  clapping  for  the  Mason  Gold 
Medal  —  Come  fill  your  glasses  up.  .  .  .  Your  last  Sunday  Chapel  Service 
at  Ridley: 

Father  in  Heave?i,  who  lovest  all, 

O  help  T hy  chil dren  when  they  call, 

T hat  they  may  build  from  age  to  age 
An  widefiled  heritage. 

Thank  you,  Ridley. 

Before  the  hockey  season  of  1943  was  under  way  an  Air  Raid  Precaution 
drill  was  rehearsed  by  a  night  alarm.  It  was  done  with  great  seriousness 
according  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  Ontario’s  Civil  Defence  Corps.  While  it 
was  new  the  boys  entered  into  the  drill  with  enthusiasm,  even  if  A.R.P.  was 
privately  considered  a  bit  ridiculous.  An  air  raid  on  St.  Catharines  looked 
pretty  remote;  why,  the  bombing  of  England  had  virtually  stopped!  The 
reporter  for  School  House  told  of  the  all-school  January  rehearsal: 

“The  first  bombs  are  falling  on  Ridley.  The  efficient  C.D.C.  swings 
into  action.  The  black-out  is  on.  Mr.  Cronyn  has  sallied  forth  into  the 
black-out  with  a  flashlight  in  his  hand  and  the  interests  of  the  House,  as 
always  in  his  heart.  .  .  .  Dave  Weldon  joins  the  rush  to  the  basement, 
carrying  his  Fourth  Team  Colours  and  squash  racket.  Don  Keene  has  a 
book  of  surgery  and  a  cage  of  white  rats.  John  Scott-Paine,  Yale  and 
Navy  bound,  has  his  Colour  Sergeant’s  bandolier  and  a  Trig  book.  .  .  .” 

The  wardens  had  evacuation  so  well  organized  they  emptied  in  brief 
minutes  eight  school  buildings  and  four  masters’  houses  -  “Women  and  chil¬ 
dren  first!”  -  in  an  orderly  rush  of  both  academic  and  domestic  staff  and 
their  families,  and  nearly  250  boys. 

Chief  Warden  Prefect  John  Whiteside  seemed  to  have  too  many  wardens; 
he  had  one  for  each  house,  plus  a  fire,  police,  medico,  transportation  and 
public  utilities  warden.  But,  as  he  explained,  he  appointed  assistant  wardens 
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(11  Old  Ridleians  were  killed) 
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Boys  oj  the  Lower  School ,  194^ 


THE  BOXING  FINALISTS,  SPRING,  1942 

Oval,  rear:  J.  D.  Weld;  N.  D.  Crowe;  W.  McW.  Minthorn;  P.  A.  Hoadley;  D.  C.  Robertson; 
A.  J.  Johnson;  J.  H.  Scott-Paine;  D.  D.  Andrew;  A.  J.  Chapman;  M.  L.  Naylon;  D.  M.  Robinson 
and  C.  G.  Dobbs.  Seated,  centre:  N.  G.  Trower;  R.  G.  Ordonez;  Sgt.  Alexander  (coach); 
A.  K.  Dixon  and  G.  B.  Powell.  Whisper-weights  in  front:  D.  V.  Geary  and  A.  D.  Lennard. 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  ABANDONED  FOR  WAR 
In  June,  1943,  the  above  group  of  Ridley  seniors  left  in  a  body  to  join  the  fighting  services, 

higher  education  postponed  or  abandoned. 


EDWARD  M. 
MacLACHLAN  ( ’33-’37 ) 
48th  High.  Killed  (Sicily) 
July  15,  1943 


DOUGLAS  SCHUYLER 
SNIVELY  ( ’34-’40) 
48th  High.  Killed 
May  23,  1944 


Old  Ridleians  Die  in  Italy 

( Fatal  casualties  in  1943:  13) 


ROBERT  HUGH 
DOUGLAS  ( ’32-’40 ) 
R.C.R.  Killed,  1944 


ALBERT  FLETCHER 
RILEY  ( ’32-’35 ) 

Can.  Art.  Killed  Sept.  5,  1944 


IAN  GRIFFITHS 
WILSON  ( ’36-’39 ) 
R.C.R.  Killed  Apr.  1944 


CHARLES  ROSS 
JEFFERYS  ( ’29-’32 ) 
R'.C.E.  Killed  Sept.  1943 
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for  a  reason,  which  was  not  for  future  evacuations,  but  to  herd  the  boys  back 
to  their  dormitories.  A  lot  of  them  had  gone  off  for  a  stroll  in  the  dark  on  the 
first  one. 


WARTIME  SPORTS  IN  WINTER 

As  usual,  the  boys  had  plunged  into  their  winter  sports  the  moment  they 
„  were  back  from  holidays,  despite  wartime  travel  restrictions  rigidly 
imposed  in  the  winter  of  ’43  to  curtail  their  hockey  schedule.  Ridley  had  to 
forego  her  usual  clashes  on  the  ice  with  distant  schools  and  the  Toronto  fra¬ 
ternities,  but  there  was  good  ice  for  weeks  and  lots  of  snow.  Dick  (R.  D.) 
Bowman  was  hockey  captain,  with  W.  M.  Minthorn  in  goal.  They  played  a 
series  of  rugged  games  with  industrial  hockey  teams,  each  a  stiff  test  of  their 
tolerance  and  temper.  The  hockey  reporter  complimented  them  on  avoiding 
retaliation  for  rough  play  -  and  penalties  -  and  enlivened  his  accounts 
throughout  the  winter  by  using  a  war  correspondent’s  terminology: 

“Don  McFarlane  was  like  a  Hawker  Hurricane.  .  .  .”  “The 
enemy  threw  up  a  little  flak.  .  . 

“Seigrist  kept  coming  closer  and  closer  to  their  gun-emplacc- 

,  y  y 

ment. 

“Bob  Stevens  rushed  with  all  eight  guns  roaring!”  .  .  .  “Minth¬ 
orn  was  like  an  anti-tank  gun  stopping  the  enemy’s  drives.” 

The  new  style  in  hockey  reporting  was  to  no  avail;  Ridley  lost  6  of  her  10 
games  during  the  season. 

The  following  year,  with  Indian  (J.  P.)  Maclean  hockey  captain,  Ridley’s 
Firsts  won  6,  lost  3  and  tied  1,  but  there  was  mild  weather  to  curtail  their 
schedule  this  time.  It  also  greatly  reduced  the  number  of  teams  Ridley  might 
have  had  in  action  in  the  rink.  Travel  restrictions  must  have  eased,  for  the 
hockey  team  played  three  games  in  Toronto  in  1944.  The  highlights  for  Rid¬ 
ley  was  a  defeat  of  T.C.S.  3-2,  and  a  1-1  tie  with  Upper  Canada,  plus  a  brief 
revival  of  their  old  crusade  -  artificial  ice.  The  boys  knew  that  to  gain  arti¬ 
ficial  ice  in  wartime  was  hopeless,  so  their  hint-and-nudge  campaign  aimed 
at  the  Governors  soon  petered  out  but  they  consoled  themselves  by  vowing 
to  launch  a  serious  campaign  for  artificial  ice  the  moment  the  war  was  over. 

Bob  McFarlane  broke  his  wrist  before  the  1945  hockey  season  opened,  but 
he  was  tireless  coaching  the  Third  and  Fourth  Form  League,  and  encouraging 
the  School  team  which  he  had  inspired  as  a  player  for  two  hockey  seasons. 
The  team  had  a  great  year:  6  victories,  including  a  5-1  defeat  of  St.  Andrew’s; 
a  single  loss  (McKinnons)  and  a  tie  (1-1)  with  Western  University.  The 
propaganda  for  artificial  ice  was  only  faintly  heard. 

In  1946  -  first  winter  of  peace  -  there  was  such  excellent  ice  in  all  rinks 
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that  it  was  just  as  well  their  campaign  had  been  postponed.  Instead,  another 
old  Ridley  crusade  was  briefly  revived.  The  rink  was  crowded  so  constantly 
with  players  and  supporters  of  the  Firsts  and  Seconds,  the  Third  and  Fourth 
Form  League  and  at  least  two  Lower  School  teams,  that  Ridley  almost 
missed  the  fact  that  their  School  team,  with  S.  M.  Irwin  the  hockey  captain 
and  A.  L.  Chapman  the  busy  goal-keeper,  had  been  creating  hockey  history. 
For  the  first  time -at  least  in  the  School’s  memory  -  Ridley’s  hockey  team 
played  in  one  winter  all  three  schools  of  the  Little  Big  Four.  The  hope  had 
died  years  ago  that  hockey  might  be  given  the  same  status  in  Little  Big  Four 
competition  as  cricket  and  rugby  but,  once  again,  in  early  1946,  a  new  gen¬ 
eration  of  exponents  were  heard.  Not  very  effectively,  however;  they  soon 
discovered  that  a  majority  of  headmasters  would  give  a  thumbs-down  vote. 

This  did  not  mar  the  excitement  and  interest  inserted  into  the  season  bv 

J 

the  unexpected  school  games.  Ridley  won  7,  lost  4  and  tied  1  game,  but  the 
features  of  consequence  were  the  rink-battles  against  their  rival  schools. 
They  broke  exactly  even  in  the  three-game  summary,  in  this  unique  way: 
Ridley  won  7-4  over  Upper  Canada,  but  lost  9-4  against  T.C.S.  and  then 
emerged  with  a  tie  against  St.  Andrew’s  5-5.  It  was  nothing  to  be  elated 
about,  but  Ridley  was  inspired  to  hope  the  games  could  be  repeated.  Who 
could  tell?  Hockey  might  drift  into  a  Little  Big  Four  championship  status  by 
accident. 

The  doings  at  Lower  School  in  1944  were  graphically  summarized  by  an 
imaginary  conversation  between  an  Old  Boy  of  ’44  and  his  son  in  1994: 

LOWER  SCHOOL  NOTES,  1944 

‘‘The  hockey  season  was  good,  but  we  didn’t  have  many  games.  We 
played  St.  Catharines  schools  and  had  a  game  on  our  own  ice  with  U.C.C. 

Mr.  Snively  and  Mr.  Hanna  used  to  coach  us,  and  made  us  work  hard. 

That’s  why  I’ve  lived  to  be  so  old.  I’ve  got  pictures  of  Mr.  Snively 
before  he  grew  that  beard  and  Mr.  Hanna  before  he  became  Senator 
Hanna. 

“The  Snively  Slalom  competition  was  won  by  Bill  Lewis  on  the  hill 
by  the  old  canal  bank,  while  Mouse  Crawford  mi  was  Junior  Ski  Champ. 

We  couldn’t  get  buses  to  Fonthill  because  of  the  war  but  about  forty 
boys  entered. 

“That  was  the  year  the  English  boys  returned  home.  They  had  all 
come  out  in  194-0  just  before  the  Nazis  started  bombing  London.  We 
missed  them  and  wished  them  well. 

“It  was  in  1944  that  we  first  used  our  recreation  room.  We’d  made  red 
benches  to  go  around  the  tables  instead  of  chairs.  We  had  chess  and  ping- 
pong  tournaments. 

“We  had  a  new  movie  projector:  most  of  the  films  were  about  the  war 
with  the  Nazis  and  the  Japs. 

“We  read  about  the  war  in  the  newspapers.  Most  of  us  had  fathers  or 
brothers  overseas  and  we  realized  what  a  school  like  Ridley  meant  to  the 
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country.  Every  month  we’d  hear  that  boys  we  had  known  in  School  were 
missing  or  killed  on  Active  Service.  They  were  boys  who  had  won  the 
Mason  Gold  Medal,  boys  we  remembered  in  the  football  teams  and  often 
the  quiet  boy  who  never  shone  at  school  was  shot  out  of  the  sky  and  won  a 
medal  for  gallantry. 

“I  hope  the  masters  at  school  make  you  realize  that  our  chapel  is  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  these  boys.  If  they  had  not  gone  to  defend 
democracy,  you  might  now  be  talking  German.” 


In  these  winters  the  new  gymnasium  continued  to  make  its  great  contri¬ 
bution.  Its  calendar  was  always  crowded  for  both  the  gym  and  the 
swimming  pool.  Boxing  and  squash  vied  for  time  with  the  gymnasts  and  the 
cadet  recruits;  there  was  a  life-saving  program  as  well  as  swimming  and 
diving  in  the  pool;  every  boy  in  the  School  shot  on  the  indoor  range.  In  most 
winters  the  boys  also  somehow  found  both  time  and  enough  snow  for  skiing 
at  Fonthill  above  the  old  canal  and  to  stage  the  annual  slalom  races  for  the 
Snively  Trophy. 

The  basketballers  had  steadily  improved  since  they  had  the  gym  and  were 
now  rapidly  becoming  formidable  opponents  for  all-comers.  There  was  a  lot 
of  influenza  in  the  winter  of  1943  and  the  basketballers  seemed  to  suffer  more 
than  the  hockey  players.  In  the  Lower  School  there  were  several  cases  of 
mumps  as  well  as  influenza  to  reduce  the  number  of  active  athletes  in  all  the 
winter  sports. 

With  Bill  Kirkby  as  captain,  the  1943  School  team  of  basketballers  had  dis¬ 
closed  new  promise.  In  the  next  year  the  growth  of  general  skill  and  ability 
in  school  basketball  was  marked  by  the  development  of  not  one,  but  two  top 
basketball  teams,  with  the  hard-playing  B-squad  not  at  all  outclassed  by  the 
Firsts  who  were  led  by  Abe  Davis.  The  captain  could  find  a  substitute  with¬ 
out  weakening  his  team;  in  fact,  he  had  nine  colours,  the  equivalent  of  a 
double-team.  The  1943  team:  Abram  Davis,  captain;  D.  R.  Coddington;  Don 
Davis;  Myrt  (M.  G. )  Dewart;  J.  R.  Digby;  J.  A.  Faill;  Cuba  (A.)  Galan; 
D.  E.  Jeffery;  Charlie  (C.  T. )  Shields;  H.  Scruton,  and  R.  A.  Murray,  timer 
and  team  manager.  Mr.  Brock  was  coach,  of  course. 

The  following  year,  with  Abe  Davis’  brother  Don  the  captain  of  the  Firsts, 
Ridley’s  basketball  reached  something  of  a  peak,  with  the  team  setting  a  new 
record  in  the  number  of  games  won.  In  fourteen  contests  they  won  ten,  which 
the  players  were  surprised  to  learn  constituted  a  new  School  basketball 
record  for  a  season.  It  would  be  remembered,  for  a  record’s  real  value  is  its 
challenge  to  teams  of  the  future.  There  was  more  satisfaction  for  the  players 
perhaps  in  being  outplayed  only  by  one  team;  they  were  well  trounced  by 
London  Collegiate  Institute,  but  its  team  rated  with  the  best  in  Western 
Ontario.  Ridley’s  basketball  was  flourishing. 
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The  gymnasium  was  actually  contributing  to  life  at  Ridley  in  so  many 
facets  and  phases  that  those  who  had  been  opposed  to  its  cost  before  eco¬ 
nomic  recovery  was  general  must  have  felt  a  bit  uncomfortable.  Even  those 
who  had  supported  Dr.  Griffith’s  report  in  the  midst  of  the  Great  Depression, 
which  argued  that  a  new  gymnasium  was  a  serious  need  and  in  no  wise  a  frill 
or  a  luxury,  could  not  have  envisioned  the  value  it  was  now  demonstrating. 
Apart  from  the  rink  it  was  the  focus  of  all  Ridley’s  after-class  winter  activity. 
Its  use  for  assemblies  and  basketball  was  only  a  beginning.  Its  stage  launched 
a  new  era  in  theatrical  effort.  It  provided  an  armoury,  an  indoor  range  and 
drill-space  for  the  cadets.  It  injected  new  inspiration  for  gymnastics,  created 
a  new  Little  Rig  Four  sport  for  Ridley  -  squash  -  boomed  boxing  almost 
fantastically  ( or  something  did )  and,  of  course,  its  fine  pool  -  after  one  which 
was  too  cold,  too  small  and  finally  useless  -  permitted  an  historic  revival  of 
swimming  and  diving.  All  of  these  sports  now  had  proper  facilities,  and  the 
boys  responded  with  such  vigour  and  eagerness  that  in  each  of  the  war-years 
the  new  gymnasium  more  than  justified  itself. 

Take  squash  first.  In  1940,  with  the  gym  open,  a  professional  squash  rac¬ 
quets  instructor  was  engaged  to  teach  the  fundamentals.  By  1942  and  1943 
there  had  been  such  interest  that  many  boys  had  developed  top-flight  skill 
and  ability,  and  negotiations  were  opened  for  inter-school  tournaments.  The 
Old  Boys’  Association  encouraged  them,  and  help  was  now  forthcoming 
from  a  four-school  committee:  Hamilton  Cassels,  K.C.,  Joseph  W.  Taylor, 
A.  J.  R.  May  and  Argue  Martin,  K.C.  (chairman).  As  a  result  a  Ridley  squash 
team  entered  an  inter-school  meet  on  March  18,  1944  at  the  Badminton  and 
Racquets  Club  in  Toronto.  Unlike  other  Little  Big  Four  championships, 
which  were  merely  a  symbolic  status,  squash  had  a  trophy.  The  winning 
school  at  the  annual  meet  received  the  Gibson  Trophy  (presented  by  F.  M. 
Gibson,  Trinity  College  Old  Boy  in  memory  of  his  brother,  the  late  John 
Scott  Gibson).  St.  Andrew’s  did  not  have  the  facilities  to  floor  a  team  for  the 
first  meet,  but  Trinity  College  School,  Upper  Canada  and  Ridley  had  been 
ready  for  the  challenge  of  the  initial  annual  tournament. 

The  Gibson  Trophy  was  first  won  by  Ridley,  with  a  clean  sweep  of  their 
games  against  both  U.C.C.  and  T.C.S.  The  latter  and  Upper  Canada  then 
played  off  for  second  place,  with  T.C.S.  winning.  This  was  Ridley’s  first  inter¬ 
school  championship  squash  team:  T.  R.  H.  Box,  P.  S.  Gooderham,  D.  M. 
Robinson,  F.  E.  Rowe,  J.  G.  Thompson  and  C.  N.  Tubbs. 

The  Ridley  squash  team  again  captured  the  Gibson  Memorial  Trophy  in 
the  following  year,  despite  an  entirely  new  team  ( except  for  the  captain ) : 
R.  P.  Bourne,  P.  H.  F.  Cressall,  S.  G.  Christie,  C.  H.  J.  Emerson  (manager), 
A.  S.  Jarvis  and  F.  E.  Rowe  (captain). 

It  would  be  incorrect  to  say  the  gym  caused  a  revival  in  boxing  at  Ridley 
for  it  had  been  one  of  the  steadiest  of  winter  sports  for  years.  In  1943, 
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however,  Sergeant  Alexander  had  been  Ridley’s  boxing  instructor  for  twenty- 
three  years  and  never  before  had  he  known  boxing  gloves  to  be  so  popular. 
Volunteer  boxers  from  the  Upper  School  totalled  a  new  high,  and  he  had  so 
many  eager  novices  on  his  hands  demanding  instruction  in  the  manly  art  of 
self-defence  that  adequate  training  was  hopeless.  He  had  to  start  elimination 
bouts  before  some  of  the  smaller  boys  had  learned  how  to  counter-punch  or 
block  a  blow.  He  had  always  been  pressed  for  time  for  boxing  night’s  finals, 
but  now  he  began  eliminating  boys  in  their  first  serious  ring  appearance. 

He  had  to  do  so.  In  the  first  two  war-years,  between  forty  and  fifty  boys 
competed  in  the  preliminaries,  semi-finals  and  finals  at  the  various  school 
weights.  Their  numbers  began  to  rise,  until  by  1944  no  less  than  ninety-four 
boys  were  battling  through  the  eliminations  to  win  a  place  in  the  finals.  It 
was  still  compulsory  to  take  boxing  lessons  in  the  Lower  School,  but  the  main 
increase  was  in  volunteer  boxers  from  the  Upper  School. 

One  peek  into  the  crowded  room  in  the  new  gym’s  basement,  which  was 
fitted  with  a  regulation  ring,  punching  bags,  skipping  ropes,  a  first-aid  kit, 
and  at  least  thirty  sets  of  big  boxing  gloves  to  fit  either  very  small  fists  or  the 
big  hard  ones  of  the  school  heavyweights,  was  enough  to  testify  that  fisticuffs 
was  very  important  to  Ridley’s  boys. 

There  was  a  combination  of  reasons  for  this  wartime  boom  in  boxing.  The 
new  equipment  was  one  cause,  of  course,  but  perhaps  the  war  atmosphere 
had  much  to  do  with  it.  To  many  boys  of  Ridley,  the  manly  art  was  suddenly 
seen  to  be  rightly  named  -  the  sport  in  which  a  boy  could  feel  he  was  playing 
the  man  to  the  best  of  his  years,  strength  and  weight.  So  they  countered  and 
stabbed  and  ducked  and  swung  with  happy  elan  or  grim  earnestness,  strove 
to  keep  their  guard  up  and  to  develop  a  straight  left  as  Sergeant  Alexander 
said  -  the  awkward  and  deft,  clumsy  and  agile,  rugged  and  timid  -  all  play¬ 
ing  the  man.  There  was  more  value  to  character  than  to  physique.  Boxing 
taught  self-control;  the  boys  acquired  confidence  in  themselves;  and  strength 
was  added  to  that  part  of  a  boy’s  spirit  which  will  not  let  him  yield  under 
stress.  The  boy  who  hated  the  jarring  jolts  and  stunning  clouts  probably 
added  most  to  his  mould  for  manhood. 

It  was  always  nearly  cricket-time  before  the  final  bouts  could  be  held  to 
determine  the  champions  at  the  various  weights.  These  were  of  vast  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  young  gladiators,  for  they  represented  the  target  toward  which 
both  novices  and  the  more  experienced  boxers  had  been  earnestly  blocking 
and  slugging  for  weeks.  This  was  so  for  all  of  them,  from  95-pounders  to  the 
175-lb. -and-over  school  heavyweights.  The  champions  among  the  volunteer 
boxers  of  the  Upper  School,  trained  by  Sergeant  Alexander  in  the  1943-4 
period,  were: 
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Class 

1943 

1944 

1945 

95  lb. 

C.  Christie 

— 

J.  Dryden 

105  lb. 

A.  D.  Lennard 

R.  P.  Bourne 

P.  B.  Savory 

115  lb. 

E.  D.  Powell  mi 

C.  Christie 

D.  J.  Stuart  II 

125  lb. 

N.  Crowe 

D.  V.  Geary 

Ft.  P.  Bourne 

135  lb. 

R.  A.  Bentley 

D.  M.  Robinson 

A.  J.  M.  Humphries 

145  lb. 

W.  M.  Minthorn 

H.  Windeler 

D.  V.  Geary 

155  lb. 

W.  Schneidau 

W.  M.  Minthorn 

M.  A.  Frost 

160  lb. 

L.  G.  Powell  ma 

J.  H.  Travers 

T.  E.  Hodgins 

175  lb. 

D.  W.  Sprague 

D.  W.  Sprague 

W.  H.  Mayor 

Heavyweight 

— 

— 

J.  K.  Jasperson 

Best  Boxer 
(Proctor  Trophy) 

L.  G.  Powell  ma 

W.  M.  Minthorn 

D.  V.  Geary 

Best  Novice 
( Kingstone  Cup ) 

Ft.  J.  Fisher 

H.  Windeler 

R.  G.  Fennell  ma 

Best  Loser 
( Nairn  Trophy) 

D.  M.  Robinson 

R.  A.  Bentley 

T.  J.  Nichols  mi 

Revival  was  the  correct  term  for  Ridley’s  rapidly  developing  swimmers 
and  divers.  They  had  won  the  equivalent  of  the  symbolic  championship  of 
the  Little  Big  Four  in  1942,  and  if  they  would  not  repeat  for  awhile  there 
was  no  lack  of  aspirants  for  a  swimming  colour.  The  1943  team,  with  L.  G. 
Powell  as  captain,  practised  faithfully  all  winter  and  pronounced  themselves 
ready  in  ample  time  for  the  Little  Big  Four  meet  in  late  March  in  Hart  House 
pool.  The  St.  Andrew’s  swimmers  surprised  all  three  of  their  rival  schools. 
The  team  scoring  in  the  1943  tournament  was : 


St.  Andrew’s 
U.C.G. 
Ridley 
T.C.S. 


54  points 
44/2  points 
35/2  points 
18  points 


This  was  admittedly  a  bit  of  a  shocker  to  Ridley  after  the  previous  year’s 
splendid  showing.  They  had  to  become  inured  to  it;  in  1944  the  same  stand¬ 
ing  for  the  four  schools  resulted,  with  St.  Andrew’s  again  much  the  best. 

In  this  year,  with  Mike  (H.  M.  M.)  McGiverin  the  Ridley  captain,  Mr. 
H.  A.  Staples,  their  trainer,  had  arranged  two  team  tournaments  to  precede 
the  Hart  House  event.  Ridley  were  hosts  to  a  team  from  Western  U.  and 
another  from  H.M.C.S.  Star  and  defeated  them  both,  48-15  and  37-22.  It 
sharpened  them  for  the  pool  tournament  with  their  rival  schools  but  they 
were  found  to  be  also  sharp,  even  sharper.  L.  A.  Heming,  Ridley’s  fine  diver, 
scored  the  School’s  only  win. 

The  edge  St.  Andrew’s  held  over  the  other  schools  in  swimming,  if  not  in 
diving,  was  not  dulled  even  in  1945  though  their  margin  was  reduced.  But 
T.C.S.  had  also  improved  to  keep  Ridley  in  third  place  with  40  points,  1  point 
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behind  T.C.S.,  but  only  5  behind  St.  Andrew’s.  Ridley’s  swimmers  were 
coming  back. 

Another  sign  that  Ridley’s  aquatic  prowess  would  soon  be  restored  to  its 
1942  level  was  in  the  acclaim  for  Ridley’s  swim-team  captain,  S.  G.  Christie. 
Though  his  team  suffered  its  third  defeat  in  a  row  he  had  set  a  new  Little  Big 
Four  record  in  Hart  House  pool  for  the  200-yard  free-style,  the  classic  event 
of  the  tournament.  He  swam  it  in  2.27.4.  At  home,  he  distinguished  himself 
by  winning  the  U.C.C.  Cup,  emblematic  of  the  School’s  champion  swimmer, 
for  two  years  in  a  row,  1944  and  1945.  But  there  was  actually  nothing  to 
foretell  that  Ridley  would  be  Little  Big  Four  swimming  champions  for  the 
next  four  consecutive  years! 

The  beautiful  tiled  pool  was  such  a  vast  improvement  there  seemed  to 
be  a  general  desire  to  make  full  use  of  it.  Life-saving  classes  and  first-aid 
training  were  now  a  regular  part  of  the  gym’s  activities;  by  1944  nine  boys  of 
the  Fifth  and  Sixth  had  qualified  for  the  Silver  Award  of  Merit  in  life-saving 
classes  under  T.  R.  H.  Box.  The  nine  were:  T.  E.  H.  Copeman;  P.  J.  A.  Daniel; 
H.  A.  Gurd;  I.  C.  P.  Hodgson;  W.  H.  Mayor;  E.  D.  Powell;  R.  G.  Wilkie; 
P.  Hopkins  and  P.  H.  Crosby.  Daniel  and  Mayor  were  also  instructing  a  large 
group  of  junior  boys  who  wished  to  try  for  the  Bronze  Medallion  of  the  Royal 
Life  Saving  Society 

The  first-aid  classes  proceeding  regularly  in  the  gym  resulted  in  a  fine 
showing  on  the  Cadets’  Inspection  Day  in  1945.  Eleven  young  cadets  under 
Cadet  Sergeant  John  Waller  passed  the  junior  St.  John  Ambulance  test,  and 
nineteen  cadets  passed  the  senior  test. 

SCHOOL  HOUSE  NOTES  (1944) 

School  House  is  haunted.  No  one  who  has  known  her  has  to  be  told 
that.  Sleep  one  night  in  her,  and  listen  for  the  endless  running  creaks  of 
stairs  and  floors,  of  vines  rapping  on  the  windows,  and  the  heavy  groan  of 
the  old  side  door.  .  .  .  Go  into  the  Assembly  Hall  when  clear,  cold  moon¬ 
light  is  streaming  through  the  leaded  panes  on  the  names  of  the  fallen, 
and  the  Russell  portraits  look  down  in  silence ;  or  lean  out  of  the  windows 
when  the  shadows  of  a  summer  evening  are  slowly  creeping  across  the 
field,  when  the  leaves  are  whispering  against  the  wall,  and  read  the 
names  on  the  window  sill  —  the  roll  call  of  the  past  —  Barter,  Bricker, 

Cassels,  Cutter,  Fowler,  Glen,  Maxwell,  McDougall,  Merrill,  Miles, 
Hastings,  Hargraft,  Houston,  Riselay,  Sclater,  Torre.  .  .  . 

The  boys  of  School  House,  1904,  are  not  far  from  the  boys  of  1944, 
nor  of  1984,  nor  of  a  century  from  now.  Their  names  fade  from  the 
woodwork,  but  they  themselves  never  pass  for,  forty  years  from  now, 
another  generation  will  be  looking  back  with  them,  with  memories  as 
fond  as  those  of  the  last,  at  the  old  house,  ancient,  perhaps  dirty  and 
unpainted,  but  looking  back  on  her,  all  they  see  is  the  gateway  to  a  heart’s 
desire: 
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Forty  years  on,  growing  older  and  older, 

Shorter  in  wind,  as  in  memory  long, 

Feeble  of  foot,  and  rheumatic  of  shoulder, 

What  will  it  help  you  that  once  you  were  strong ? 
God  give  us  bases  to  guard  or  beleaguer, 

Games  to  flay  out,  whether  earnest  or  fun, 

Fights  for  the  fearless,  and  goals  for  the  eager, 

T wenty,  and  thirty,  and  forty  years  on. 

Follow  up!  Follow  up!  Follow  u-p ! 


THE  CADETS  RETURN  TO  THE  ARMY 

In  this  last,  most  costly  half  of  World  War  II,  the  spirit  of  the  cadet  unit  and 
the  earnestness  of  its  members  were  reminiscent  of  the  same  trend  in  World 
War  I  when  cadet  morale  had  risen  high.  Both  conflicts  saw  Ridley  with  en¬ 
thusiastic  cadet  bodies,  perhaps  partly  because  war  added  a  sense  of  logic  to 
the  uniformed  unit.  Between  the  wars  cadet  activity  was  seasonal,  but  now 
they  might  take  part  in  a  ceremonial  at  almost  any  time  of  the  year.  The 
annual  Church  Parade  and  Inspection  Day  in  May  were  no  longer  their  only 
public  displays;  they  often  polished  and  shined  for  ceremonial  parades  in  the 
autumn,  too.  Besides,  it  was  not  the  recruit  classes  alone  which  drilled  in  the 
gym  in  winter.  Lack  of  snow  in  the  early  weeks  of  1943  even  saw  them  route¬ 
marching,  a  rare  thing  during  earlier  Ridley  winters.  And,  all  winter  long, 
there  was  always  a  Saturday  flight  parade  and  during  the  week  the  gym  saw 
the  band  practising,  the  cadets  sharpening  their  precision  in  sword  and  rifle 
exercises,  the  big,  awkward  squads  striving  to  respond  with  a  snap  to  the 
bark  of  Capt.  Iggulden  or  to  good  imitations  of  it  by  their  cadet  sergeants, 
and  the  signallers  learning  Morse,  with  Mr.  Hamilton  instructing.  A  cadet 
worked  but  it  only  seemed  to  whet  enthusiasm. 

Then  rumour  -  that  entertaining  attribute  of  all  units  in  all  armed  forces, 
even  cadet  corps  -  suddenly  grew  rife.  During  late  1943  rumour  said  that  the 
Headmaster  and  the  Chief  of  Air  Staff  at  Ottawa  were  at  loggerheads;  that 
Ridley’s  affiliation  with  the  Hamilton  bomber  squadron  had  become  too 
definitely  a  symbol  and  was  really  meaningless;  that  National  Defence  (Air) 
was  too  busy  fighting  the  air-war  to  give  a  hoot  about  cadet  affiliation,  but 
that  National  Defence  (Army)  gave  a  hoot  and  wanted  the  Ridley  Cadet 
Corps  restored  to  the  Army. 

Like  a  lot  of  army  rumours,  there  was  something  officially  stirring  to  cause 
the  gossip.  It  was  this:  the  area  officers  of  the  Air  Cadet  League  -  not  the 
R.C.A.F.  staff  itself  -  were  insisting  that  Ridley  cadet  officers  should  be 
properly  qualified  by  R.C.A.F.  standards  to  hold  their  rank.  It  meant  that  a 
Ridley  boy  could  not  be  an  officer  in  his  own  Corps;  they  did  not  have  the 
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time  to  take  the  required  training.  Ridley’s  masters  with  a  military  background 
might  have  been  able  to  qualify,  but  not  the  boys.  The  Air  Cadet  League  of 
the  military  district  was  insistent;  there  was  obdurate  deafness  to  the  Head- 
master’s  protest  that  this  would  diminish  the  value  of  the  Corps  to  Ridley  in 
its  most  important  factor,  its  ability  to  teach  leadership  and  a  sound  sense  of 
responsibility.  If  the  boys  had  known  of  the  controversy  the  protest  would 
have  been  louder,  but  Dr.  Griffith  was  firm.  By  the  time  the  boys  heard  further 
rumours,  something  about  the  air  cadet  corps  at  T.C.S.  also  being  up  in  arms 
about  something,  Dr.  Griffith  and  the  governors  had  made  the  decision: 
Ridley’s  Air  Cadet  Squadron  would  return  at  once  to  the  Army  and  become 
an  army  cadet  corps  once  more. 

The  Corps  was  quickly  restored  to  the  list  of  non-permanent  units  of 
National  Defence  (Army).  That  they  were  welcome  was  evident  by  the 
energetic  way  in  which  they  were  re-equipped,  despite  all  the  other  preoccu¬ 
pations  confronting  a  wartime  staff.  Ridley’s  cadets  retained  their  air-force 
blue  uniforms;  but  they  at  once  became  army  cadets  in  all  other  respects.  Not 
only  that,  they  were  given  such  a  diversity  of  weapons  they  were  equipped 
like  a  modern  independent  battle-group. 

Ridley’s  cadets  heard  later  -  still  by  the  grapevine  -  that  their  action  had 
induced  the  Air  Cadet  League  in  the  Kingston  military  district  not  to  insist 
that  the  officers  of  the  T.C.S.  cadet  squadron  must  be  properly  qualified.  They 
were  able  to  carry  on.  If  their  action  was  responsible,  Ridley  was  pleased,  but 
they  were  also  pleased  with  themselves.  The  change  had  no  ill-effect  on 
enthusiasm  for  cadet  work.  Instead,  the  claim  was  made  with  conviction  that 
the  1944  Cadet  Corps  -  army  cadets,  even  if  in  air-force  blue  -  was  probably 
the  most  efficient  in  Ridley’s  history.  This  was  an  old  statement  but  it  was  quite 
true  that  the  cadets  of  1944  were  willing  and  well  disciplined,  the  keys  to 
efficiency. 

The  commanding  officer  was  Cadet  Major  D.  A.  MacLachlan,  with  Capt. 
P.  J.  A.  Daniel,  Adjutant  and  2-i-c.  The  platoon  commanders  were  Cadet  Capt. 
H.  M.  M.  McGiverin  and  Cadet  Lieutenants  D.  B.  Soules,  J.  R.  Digby,  R.  W. 
Hutcheson  and  R.  M.  McFarlane  (bandmaster).  They  had  a  better  fate  than 
earlier  cadet  officers;  by  the  time  they  graduated  and  could  be  trained  in  a 
fighting  service,  the  war  was  over.  The  same  good  fate  favoured  the  last  group 
of  officers  of  the  Air  Cadet  Squadron  of  1943.  M.  R.  Brown  served  in  the  U.S. 
Navy  and  J.  P.  Cowan  was  commissioned  in  the  Canadian  Navy,  but  both 
survived.  The  other  officers  of  the  last  air-force  cadet  unit  were:  M.  K. 
Greatrex,  F.  B.  Jasperson,  W.  M.  Minthorn,  J.  P.  Maclean,  and  R.  W.  Stevens. 

During  the  winter  a  supply  of  additional  uniforms  was  obtained,  and  they 
were  also  issued  with  enough  white  (military)  parkas  to  equip  a  ski  patrol. 
Their  training  style  had  to  change,  and  a  sergeant  of  the  Lincoln  and  Welland 
Regiment  and  two  District  cadet  instructors  reported  to  Capt.  Iggulden.  This 
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had  signalled  their  full  adoption  by  the  Army  once  more.  The  cadets  quickly 
picked  up  the  army  words  of  command  in  their  change  from  flights  to  pla¬ 
toons,  including  recent  innovations  in  army  drill  and  ceremonial  movements 
and  formations.  There  was  a  lift  for  the  officers  when  official  permission  was 
granted  for  restoration  of  swords.  The  training  for  the  platoon  competition 
was  declared  stiffer  than  ever  before.  (“There  were  early  morning  and  late 
evening  drills  galore  ...  it  was  intense  training  for  all  the  platoons.”) 

And,  after  a  lapse  of  three  years,  something  lifted  the  ban  against  social 
affairs;  the  cadets  held  a  ball  in  1944,  with  the  officers  of  Upper  Canada’s 
Cadet  Corps  invited  as  special  guests. 

In  late  1945  the  cadets  were  instrumental  in  a  plan  to  mark  Capt.  Iggulden’s 
Silver  Anniversary  of  his  service  to  Ridley.  At  a  short,  surprise  ceremony  in 
the  packed  gymnasium  one  Saturday  morning,  the  President  of  the  Old  Roys,’ 
Association,  Lt.-Col.  Graham  MacLachlan  (first  post-war  president)  pinned 
a  special  25-year  service  medal  on  Capt.  Iggulden’s  breast  where  his  service 
medals  were  worn  when  he  was  in  uniform. 

The  unassuming  Cap  spoke  so  seldom  of  himself  that  little  was  known  of 
his  army  service  in  the  past  except  that  his  regiment  was  the  Warwicks.  He 
had  fought  in  the  Soudan  in  ’98,  sailing  up  the  Nile  with  Kitchener  to  the 
victory  at  Omdurman  where  he  saw  the  last  charge  of  British  cavalry  in  the 
old  romantic  style.  He  had  long  service  in  India  after  fighting  in  South  Africa 
and  he  had  fought  in  the  Kaiser’s  War.  Capt.  Iggulden  had  made  an  indelible 
mark  in  his  twenty-five  years  and  on  many  boys.  Many  an  Old  Ridleian  walked 
more  erectly  and  carried  himself  with  a  military  smartness  in  his  civilian 
clothes,  because  of  Cap’s  terse  commands  and  his  sharp  criticism  of  appear¬ 
ance  as  well  as  parade-square  deportment.  (“A  veteran  businessman  who 
once  owned  a  Ridley  gym  locker,  might  unconsciously,  sheepishly,  snatch  his 
hands  from  his  pockets,  if  someone  mentioned  Cap’s  name,  or  if  he  just 
remembered  him.”) 

Though  Capt.  Iggulden  made  light  of  the  presentation  in  the  gym,  this 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  meant  much  to  him.  He  had  seemed  to  be  stiffer  than 
ever  in  his  disciplinary  demands,  to  give  Ridley  again  in  1945  an  exceptionally 
smart  gym  team  and  Cadet  Corps.  ( Postscript :  He  was  a  happy  man  at  this 
moment;  an  Old  Ridleian  on  a  unique  assignment  in  the  Far  East  cabled  that 
Cap’s  son,  Andy,  an  Ordnance  Staff  Sergeant  captured  at  Singapore  and  for 
3/2  years  in  a  Japanese  prisoner-of-war  camp,  had  been  released  and  was  in 
an  Allied  hospital.  After  two  years  Capt.  Iggulden  had  been  told  his  son  was 
captured,  then  silence  until  now.  The  cable  was  from  Brigadier  R.  S.  Malone 
(’26-’29),  one  of  Canada’s  handful  of  official  representatives  to  attend  the 
formal  signing  of  the  surrender  terms  by  the  Emperor  of  Japan. ) 
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When  a  man  like  Mr.  Williams  passes  from  sight  it  is  a  long  time  before 
memory  of  him  dims  in  the  area  of  society  in  which  he  had  lived  and 
influenced.  In  his  long  association  with  Ridley  -  fifty-two  years  -  the  number 
of  other  men  whose  character  he  had  helped  to  form  when  they  were  boys  by 
stiffening  their  sense  of  honour  and  integrity,  and  adding  a  touch  of  his  own 
gentleness  and  tolerance,  can  never  be  known,  of  course.  But  we  do  know 
that  few  men  have  had  such  an  opportunity  to  leave  the  mark  of  their  own 
minds  and  warm  personality  on  others  and  that  Mr.  H.  G.  Williams  took  full 
advantage  of  it  from  the  distant  day  when  he  had  come  from  England  at  the 
invitation  of  Ridley’s  first  headmaster,  Dr.  Miller,  to  teach  in  the  new  boys’ 
school  at  St.  Catharines  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Williams  died  in  December,  1943  at  the  Toronto  home  of  his  son, 
Hal  B.  Williams,  who  was  wartime  president  of  the  Old  Boys’  Association. 

He  had  left  an  indelible  mark  on  Ridley,  its  traditions  and  viewpoint.  So 
much  has  already  been  said  of  this  great  teacher,  we  need  only  add  these 
comments  from  the  Lower  School  at  the  time  of  his  death: 

To  each  one  of  us,  Mr.  Williams  has  been  a  friend,  kindly,  sympathetic  and 
understanding,  ready  always  to  share  confidences  and  to  help  us  with  our 
problems. 

His  going  leaves  a  gap  which  can  never  be  filled  again. 

To  his  room  flowed  an  endless  stream  of  Old  Boys,  each  one  of  whom  had 
memories  of  “the  Rep”  from  some  period  of  Ridley’s  past. 

To  the  same  room  went  staff  and  boys  for  counsel,  and  to  each  Mr.  Williams 
imparted  something  of  his  essential  goodness  and  charm. 

To  his  family  we  extend  our  expression  of  deep  sympathy,  tempered  with  a 
certain  envy  in  that  they  share  in  such  large  measure  in  the  heritage  of  one  who 
was  so  immensely  admired  and  beloved. 

Of  him  it  can  be  truly  said,  he  was  consumed  in  service. 


Springtime  at  Ridley  during  the  war  always  saw  impervious  nature  per¬ 
sistently  striving  to  dispel  the  dark  shadows  of  anxiety  and  sorrow  and  to 
promise  warm,  wonderful  things  in  its  unfolding  buds  and  bird-song,  which 
the  war-news  would  not  confirm.  As  spring  came,  the  whole  green  countryside 
surrounding  Ridley  on  the  Western  Hill,  and  even  the  gardens  behind  the  neat 
homes  of  St.  Catharines,  were  soon  fragrant  from  soft  pink  peach  blossoms,  to 
try  to  give  the  war  the  lie.  But  by  1943  the  boys  of  Ridley  were  war-wise  and 
knew  that  it  was  the  casualty  lists  which  would  give  the  lie  -  to  springtime. 

They  knew  that  if  spring  meant  cricket  and  track-and-field  and  cadets 
drilling  on  soft,  green  grass  in  the  fresh  open  air,  it  also  meant  that  the  conflict 
had  come  again  to  assault-time,  to  the  time  of  attack  build-up  and  the  mounting 
of  fresh  offensives.  They  knew  that  spring  meant  high  skies  and  bright  suns 
over  the  war-fronts  and  that  this,  in  turn,  meant  increased  aerial  activity  and 
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more  hazard  and  death  for  Old  Ridleians  who  wore  wings.  Black  death 
mocked  the  golden  promise  of  every  Ridley  springtime  from  1940  to  1945, 
and  especially  from  1943  and  after. 

Yet  adventure  would  stir  in  the  heart  of  each  boy,  for  the  fact  of  war  only 
enhanced  the  restlessness  of  this  most  challenging  of  all  the  seasons.  To  a 
Canadian  boy  all  the  wartime  springs  had  one  thing  in  common:  the  enormity 
of  being  a  schoolboy  under  eighteen.  It  was  a  monstrous  thing,  all  but  unbear¬ 
able.  But  what  could  a  boy  do?  At  Ridley  he  played  cricket. 

That  Ridley’s  cricket  fortunes  remained  low  in  1943  was  not  because  the 
boys  had  a  lurking  feeling  of  rebellion  that  they  could  not  trade  the  cricket 
pitch  for  the  cockpit  of  a  Spitfire.  They  played  cricket  with  deadly  seriousness, 
even  grimly,  but  persistent  bad  weather  and  much  rain  was  no  help  to  Mr. 
G.  C.  Grant,  who  acted  for  the  season  as  Dr.  Griffith’s  assistant  cricket  coach, 
nor  to  Pete  (P.  A.)  Hoadley,  cricket  captain,  and  his  school  XI.  It  was  a 
season  of  almost  perpetual  sticky  wickets;  the  second  and  third  elevens  were 
almost  without  matches,  and  the  form  teams  and  the  young  cricketers  of  the 
Lower  School  played  very  few.  The  First  XI  managed  four  preliminary 
matches  with  R.A.F.  cricketers  who  were  in  Canada  with  the  Commonwealth 
Air  Training  programme,  and  encountered  some  fine  players.  Ridley  was 
beaten  twice  and  was  probably  lucky  to  emerge  with  a  draw  in  the  other  two 
matches. 

The  first  match,  against  Mount  Hope  R.A.F.,  had  been  played  in  a  wildly 
exhilarated  atmosphere:  the  newspapers  and  radio  newscasters  were  shouting 
that  Monty  and  the  Eighth  Army  had  ended  all  resistance  in  North  Africa. 
Rommel  and  the  Afrika  Korps  had  been  chased  over  to  Italy.  Newspaper 
reports  said  the  Americans  had  helped  capture  Tunis  and  Bizerte,  but  the 
Canadian  schoolboys  and  British  airmen-cricketers  were  frankly  partisan; 
they  gave  all  credit  to  Monty  and  the  men  who  wore  Crusader  shoulder- 
patches,  or  one  of  the  divisional  patches  of  the  Eighth  Army. 

In  the  cricket  game  that  day,  Ridley  led  with  94  runs  for  7  wickets,  the 
airmen  netting  79  for  9  wickets  in  their  innings  when  stumps  were  drawn,  with 
the  decision  a  draw.  No  one  cared.  All  Ridley  -  and  all  the  Allied  world  -  knew 
that  this  was  indeed  the  turning  of  the  tide.  The  Mediterranean  was  no  longer 
a  German  and  Italian  lake. 

Ridley  enjoyed  the  airmen-cricketers  who  visited  their  campus  in  1943, 
despite  the  soggy  ground  and  matting  in  use  on  the  cricket  pitch.  An  R.A.F. 
eleven  from  Kingston  conquered  the  orange  and  black  very  neatly,  with  Cpl. 
Philipson  who  had  played  county  cricket  in  England  taking  7  Ridley  wickets 
for  a  meagre  total  of  26  runs.  Ridley  was  lucky  to  make  it  close,  finally  losing 
104-113.  The  Mount  Hope  cricketers  returned  for  two  additional  matches, 
defeating  Ridley  in  the  first,  67-36,  with  the  second  match  a  draw.  Ridley  had 
done  better  in  this  match;  Greatrex  with  35  and  Glen  with  34  not  out  had  been 
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the  School’s  top  batsmen  in  the  first  innings’  score  of  108  runs  for  6  wickets. 
But  Mount  Hope  had  made  82  runs  for  5  when  the  rains  came;  the  match 
would  probably  have  ended  in  a  second  Ridley  defeat.  (“None  of  the  Ridley 
bowlers  knew  much  success  against  the  visiting  batsmen.” ) 

In  their  school  matches  a  loss  to  T.C.S.  wrecked  Ridley’s  hope  of  the 
championship  in  1943,  but  it  was  still  apparent  that  the  School’s  cricket  was 
regaining  its  1939  form.  They  soundly  defeated  U.C.C.  145-55,  but  as  St. 
Andrew’s  again  cancelled  their  matches  the  defeat  of  Ridley  by  T.C.S.  on  a 
blazing  hot  day  on  the  Toronto  Cricket  Club’s  fine  field  settled  the  champion¬ 
ship.  It  belonged  to  the  cricketers  from  Port  Hope  who  first  downed  U.C.C. 
and  then  Ridley  ( 39-69 ) . 

The  many  drawn  games  and  successive  cancellations  owing  to  rain,  with 
all  but  the  First  XI  virtually  inactive,  inspired  a  disgruntled  Old  Boy  to  sum 
up  cricket  in  1943  with  a  succinct  “A  horrible  cricket  season!” 

In  1944  both  the  weather  and  their  cricket  luck  were  reversed.  Ridley’s  XI, 
with  Muzz  (M.  K.)  Greatrex,  cricket  captain,  played  with  such  elan  and 
authority  that  in  early  June  they  had  another  cricket  championship.  The 
weather  was  fine,  cricket  spirit  and  school  spirit  were  high,  and  Ridley’s 
bowlers  sent  the  enemy’s  stumps  flying  with  such  consistency  that  a  new 
School  record  was  set  in  point  of  bowling  analysis.  P.  H.  F.  Cressall,  with  an 
average  of  3.1  and  Greatrex  with  3.9,  testified  to  the  bowling  strength  of  this 
year’s  XI.  They  had  strong  bats,  too:  Greatrex  with  an  average  of  33.5  led 
Cressall,  29.4  and  Big  Bob  (R.  W.)  Stevens  with  29.2.  Ridley  in  1944  had  first 
defeated  Mount  Hope  R.A.F.  twice,  then  won  over  Toronto  C.C.,  and  they 
followed  these  preliminary  games  with  a  clean  sweep  of  their  three  school 
games:  St.  Andrew’s  College,  defeated  207-9  (their  first  match  against  Ridley 
for  three  years);  Upper  Canada  College,  defeated  180  for  7  to  49;  and  T.C.S., 
defeated  86-34. 

Not  only  that,  cricket  strength  was  again  showing  all  through  the  School  - 
in  the  second  nets,  the  Under  Sixteen  XI,  in  the  four  form  cricket  teams,  and 
in  the  Lower  School.  Ridley  held  three  symbolic  inter-school  championships 
in  1944,  but  the  revival  of  cricket  strength  was  the  important  thing.  Their  last 
outright  championship  had  been  in  1939. 

The  Championship  Team,  1944  (with  comment  by  the  cricket  reporter): 

M.  K.  Greatrex  -  captain  -  third  year.  “Good  hitting  power  and  a  really  fine 
slow  left-hand  bowler  with  splendid  control.  A  captain  with  great  judgment.” 

R.  W.  Stevens  -  third  year  -  “A  terrific  hitter  with  good  defensive  style.” 

SECOND-YEAR  COLOURS 

R.  A.  Glen  -  “A  good  opening  bat  with  good  defence  and  hitting  power.” 

P.  H.  F.  Cressall  -  “One  of  the  best  bowlers  in  Ridley’s  cricket  history.  A 
fine  bat.” 
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/.  P.  Maclean  -  “Sound  bat  and  fine  fielder.” 

C.  N.  Tubbs  —  “Played  with  more  confidence.  Stylish  bat  with  fair  hitting 
ability.” 


FIRST-YEAR  COLOURS 

M.  R.  Brown  —  “Developed  into  good  wicket-keeper  by  sheer  determination.” 
D.  R.  Coddington  -  “A  very  good  fielder.  Improved  during  season.” 

D.  M.  Robinson  —  “A  very  fair  bat  with  good  hitting  power;  hard-working 
fielder.” 

I.  J.  Reid~*( Fair  left-hand  bat.  Had  several  useful  innings.  Good  fielder.” 

G.  P.  Siegrist  -  “Useful  change  bowler.  Only  a  fair  bat  but  good  fielder.” 

H .  M.  M.  McGiverin  -  “A  fair  bat  and  hitting  ability  when  he  used  it.  Fair 
fielder.” 


RIDLEY  BOWLING  (NEW  RECORD) 

Overs  Mdns.  Runs  Wickets  Average 
P.  H.  F.  Cressall  74  30  104  33  3.15 

M.  K.  Greatrex  61  19  122  31  3.93 

Note:  Cressall  and  Greatrex  bowled  unchanged  throughout  the  three 
matches  with  the  other  three  schools,  also  a  Ridley  cricket  record. 

In  1945  another  prolonged  period  of  rain  shortened  the  season  as  it  had  in 
1943,  but  if  it  again  drastically  reduced  the  number  of  matches  played  by  all 
Ridley  elevens  the  School  team  proved  brilliant  in  all  departments.  R.  A.  Glen, 
cricket  captain,  had  eight  first-year  colours,  and  the  XI  had  a  clean  sweep 
of  victories. 

The  two  youngest  members  of  the  team  were  R.  P.  Bourne  and  G.  G. 
Rainbow,  up  from  the  Under  Sixteen  XI.  The  team  trained  hard  when  the  rain 
let  up,  and  if  they  lacked  the  hitting  power  of  1944  they  were  well  balanced 
and  won  Ridley  her  second  Little  Big  Four  Championship  in  a  row,  often 
displaying  striking  cricket  skill. 

They  had  first  won  two  preliminary  matches  before  their  sweep  of  victories 
over  their  three  rival  schools.  Cressall  again  bowled  spectacularly  for  an 
analysis  of  3.84.  The  match  record: 


May 

24 

Toronto  C.C.  at  Ridley 

Won 

53-32 

May  26 

Eglinton  C.C.  at  Ridley 

Won 

113-88 

June 

2 

T.C.S.  at  Toronto  C.C. 

Won 

57  for  2  to  45 

June 

6 

U.C.C.  at  Ridley 

Won 

173-43 

June 

9 

St.  Andrew’s  at  Aurora 

Won  75-57 

In  defeating  St.  Andrew’s  there  were  warm  congratulations  from  the 
Ridleians  for  improved  play.  This  was  echoed  by  all  the  LBF  schools.  St. 
Andrew’s  had  known  such  dismaying  cricket  frustration  ever  since  1900  that 
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there  was  sincere  appreciation  for  the  courageous  persistence  displayed  by 
their  succession  of  elevens.  They  had  won  only  four  split  championships  since 
1900,  and  had  yet  to  achieve  a  cricket  crown  of  their  own.  But  the  Aurora 
cricketers  were  admired  for  their  unfailing  sportsmanship,  and  a  great  St. 
Andrew’s  cricket  year  was  waiting  ahead,  in  1950. 


Shortage  of  masters  and  staff  changes  continued  to  plague  Dr.  Griffith 
through  the  last  half  of  the  war  even  if  the  armed  services  had  already 
taken  all  the  younger  masters  who  were  “service  prone”,  except  those  who 
were  medically  unfit.  In  1943  Mr.  R.  C.  Cragg  left  the  Upper  School  after 
one  year  to  enter  U.of  T.;  he  was  succeeded  by  the  Reverend  G.  R.  Taylor, 
who  had  taught  at  Knox  College  but  who  had  just  been  discharged  by  the 
R.C.N.V.R.  He  remained  one  year.  Mr.  H.  B.  Mackay,  who  taught  mathe¬ 
matics  and  manual  training  (three  years)  and  Mr.  J.  W.  S.  Vandeleur  both 
joined  the  Lower  School  staff,  the  latter  staying  two  years. 

In  1944  the  staff  was  still  seriously  under  strength  and  with  a  feeling  of 
impermanence  about  it,  so  there  was  an  especially  warm  welcome  for  a  war 
veteran  who  came  back,  and  four  new  masters.  In  September  Mr.  Gwyn 
Morris  returned;  he  had  left  in  1941  to  join  the  R.C.A.F.  and  had  been  serving 
with  Air  Intelligence.  Mr.  W.  A.  Black,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Western 
Ontario  who  had  been  teaching  at  Syracuse  U.  arrived,  and  moved  into  Merritt 
House,  but  he  stayed  only  one  year.  Mr.  L.  H.  Colbeck  joined;  he  was  an 
ex-Army  major,  a  small-arms  instructor  who  had  taught  at  Oshawa  Collegiate 
before  the  war.  He  was  at  once  nominated  as  weapon-drill  instructor  for  the 
cadets.  But  he,  too,  only  remained  one  year.  So  did  Mr.  A.  Dorland,  a  graduate 
of  Western. 

The  only  thing  permanent  about  Ridley’s  staffing  situation  was  its  imper¬ 
manence.  The  staff  turnover  during  the  war  was  fantastic;  only  a  few  of  the 
changes  have  been  mentioned. 

While  it  was  not  changing  the  character  of  the  School  in  the  slightest  degree, 
the  student  roll  of  1944  probably  saw  the  greatest  diversity  of  nationalities 
Ridley  had  ever  known.  This  was  true  despite  the  return  home  by  this  year 
of  most  of  the  English,  Scottish  and  Irish  boys  who  had  been  sent  out  of  the 
British  Isles  to  escape  the  blitzing.  The  Rotary  Club  of  St.  Catharines,  which 
had  been  inviting  representative  Ridley  boys  from  foreign  countries  to  an 
international  dinner  for  some  years,  were  a  bit  taken  aback  on  June  1,  1944; 
Ridley  sent  along  boys  from  twenty-seven  different  countries,  counting  Indian 
(J.  P. )  Maclean  who  represented  Canada.  The  Lower  School  sent  five:  J. 
Chapman  (Japan);  G.  R.  Crawford  (Scotland);  R.  L.  deLangley  (France); 
P.  F.  Harvey  (Honduras)  and  F.  Richards  (Fiji  Islands),  while  the  Upper 
School  produced  representatives  from  twenty-three  additional  foreign  areas : 
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T.  R.  H.  Box  (China);  R.  Boxhill  (Australia);  R.  Bryden  (Trinidad);  P.  H.  F. 
Cressall  (British  Guiana);  A.  G.  Galan  (Cuba);  D.  J.  Garrett  (Venezuela); 
R.  A.  Glen  (Brazil);  H.  J.  Golding  (Mexico);  L.  A.  Heming  (Java);  F.  C. 
Miranda  (Spain);  R.  G.  S.  Nairn  (England);  I.  F.  Nicol  (Hong  Kong);  I.  J. 
Reid  (Newfoundland);  D.  M.  Robinson  (Ireland);  J.  S.  Routley  (South 
Africa);  D.  W.  Sprague  (United  States);  R.  R.  Taylor  (Argentine);  C.  N. 
Tubbs  (India);  H.  P.  Watlington  (Bermuda);  R.  G.  Wilkie  (Columbia);  B.  R. 
Woodburn-Heron  (Jamaica);  C.  A.  Wright  (Uruguay)  and  R.  A.  Vasquez 
( San  Salvador ) . 

Ridley’s  seniors  suddenly  realized  the  School  was  surprisingly  cosmopolitan; 
they  may  also  have  noted  that  such  a  diversity  of  nations  represented  in  the 
School  had  a  valuable  broadening  influence.  The  Canadian  boys  questioned 
those  from  other  countries  about  customs  and  differences  with  the  thirst  for 
knowledge  and  persistent  curiosity  which  only  a  schoolboy  possesses. 

MERRITT  HOUSE  NOTES,  1944 

To  do  justice  to  the  members  of  Merritt  House,  one  must  deal 
in  superlatives.  I'o  attempt  to  give  an  inkling  of  the  outstanding 
qualities  of  the  eighty-seven  inhabitants  would  tax  the  efforts  of  as 
gifted  a  writer  as  our  own  Ronald  Bryden  .  .  . 

We  are  all  proud  to  claim  as  one  of  our  number,  Muzz  Greatrex, 

Officer  Commanding  the  Cadet  Squadron,  and  captain  of  the 
victorious  cricket  XI ;  John  Maclean,  captain  of  hockey ;  Dave 
MacLachlan,  captain  of  gym  ;  and  Abe  Davis,  captain  of  basketball. 

There  is  always  an  atmosphere  of  regret  during  the  last  term  of 
the  school  year.  So  many  will  be  missing  .  .  .  we  have  already  lost 
Tom  Merritt,  who  will  be  wearing  the  Navy’s  blue  even  before 
Sports  Day. 

Two  boys  who  were  to  become  legendary  Canadian  athletes  -  in  both 
track-and-field  and  football  -  were  now  electrifying  Ridley’s  sports  scene  and 
adding  to  her  constantly  growing  athletic  tradition.  Don  and  Bob  McFarlane 
-  ma  and  mi  -  were  now  dominating  Ridley’s  running  events  in  their  classes  on 
each  Sports  Day  and  were  rapidly  developing  to  the  greatness  they  were  to 
know.  The  true  extent  of  the  running  feats  the  McFarlane  brothers  would 
achieve  was  not  vet  realized,  but  both  were  much  the  best  in  their  classes  on 
Ridley’s  Sports  Day  of  1943,  1944  and  1945.  The  spectacular  brothers  won 
two  Senior  and  two  Intermediate  championships  between  them  in  a  period 
which  saw  intense  competition  in  track-and-field  at  Ridley.  (“When  spring 
comes  to  Ridley  College,  young  men’s  thoughts  turn  to  running.  Every  aspiring 
Ridleian  begins  to  train  -  running  around  B  Squad  field,  running  around  the 
drives,  running  down  to  the  store  -  with  a  look  of  concentration  and  purpose 
as  he  searches  for  that  elusive  thing  called  condition.” ) 

In  1943  Don  and  Bob  staged  an  heroic  struggle  for  the  Intermediate 
Championship,  with  Bob,  the  younger,  edging  out  Don  by  27  points  to  26. 


DAVID  DERWENT  OWEN 

( ’32-’34 ) 

Q.O.R.  Killed  (Caen)  1944 


HUGH  LATIMER  DENISON  RICHARD  REYNOLDS 
(’35-’39)  SCHMON  (’30-’39) 

Winnipeg  Rifles.  Killed  1945  U.S.  Army.  Killed  Nov.  1944 


In  the  Landing  and  Northwest  Europe 


ROBERT  JARVIS  DAVIS 
(’41 -’43) 

U.S.  Army.  Killed  1945 


Fatal  casualties 
1944:  25 
1945:  18 


PETER  HUME  CRONYN 
( ’33-’35 ) 

R.C.A.F.  Killed  Aug.  1944 


NORMAN  H.  V. 
BROWN  ( ’35-’38 ) 
Fort  Garrys.  Killed  1944 


FREDERICK  L. 
BARRETT  (’32-’35) 
U.S.  Army.  Killed  1945 


LESLIE  JOHN  ASHBURNER 
‘  (’28-39) 

R.C.A.F.  Killed,  May,  1943 


JOHN  ANTHONY  LEACH 
( ’34-’39 ) 

R.C.A.F.  Killed,  Sept.  1943 


the  High  Cost  of  War-in-the-Air 


(The  air  forces  claimed 
37  of  Ridley’s  80 
fatal  casualties) 


DONALD  CAMERON  PLAUNT 
( ’37-’41 ) 

R.C.A.F,  Killed,  Mar.  1943 


THOMAS  W.  KILEY 

(’37-’43) 

U.S.A.A.F.  Killed,  1945 


ELTON  L.  DIXON 
(’37-MO) 
R.C.A.F.  Killed, 
Sept.  1943 


KENNETH 
A.  NORDHEIMER 
( ’33-’42 ) 
R.C.A.F.  Killed, 
Aug.  1944 


ALAN  D.  BROWN 
(’39) 

R.A.F.  Killed 
(Africa)  1944 
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Then  Don  developed  rapidly  over  the  next  twelve  months  and  in  1944  he  won 
the  Senior,  with  Bob  again  winning  the  Intermediate.  With  his  brother  gradu¬ 
ated  and  at  the  University  of  Western  Ontario  for  the  start  of  a  great  football 
career  and  another  in  medicine,  Bob  easily  won  the  Senior  Championship 
in  1945. 

There  was  sympathy  for  D.  B.  Soules,  a  fine  athlete,  that  he  should  encounter 
the  speedy  Bob  McFarlane  in  1945.  They  ran  one-two  (with  McFarlane  first) 
in  the  mile,  half-mile  and  220.  McFarlane  also  won  the  100  and  440,  while 
Soules  was  second  again  to  Shields  in  the  hurdles. 

In  1944  M.  G.  P.  Daubeny,  a  boy  from  Dublin,  Ireland,  had  literally  raced 
away  with  Lower  School’s  track-and-field  events;  he  won  seven  medals,  a  cup 
and  the  championship  shield.  The  next  year  Tad  Brown  also  won  easily,  with 
first  place  in  the  100,  220,  440  and  broad-jump. 

Sports  Day  of  1945  was  held  in  fine  weather,  with  the  presentations  made 
by  Mrs.  McFarlane.  Her  son  Robert  was  chosen  for  a  gesture;  after  receiving 
his  silverware  Bob  presented  his  mother  with  Ridley’s  bouquet  of  roses. 
( Postscript :  This  Sports  Day  was  held  well  after  VE  day,  the  first  in  six 
years  to  escape  war’s  underlying  anxieties. ) 

Senior  Intermediate  Junior  Lower  School 

1943  A.  E.  Sovereign  R.  M.  McFarlane  mi  P.  R.  Sutton  J.  L.  Lee 

1944  D.  C.  McFarlane  ma  R.  M.  McFarlane  mi  W.  H.  Bartlett  II  M.  G.  P.  Daubeny 

1945  R.  M.  McFarlane  mi  W.  H.  Bartlett  T.  J.  Nichols  mi  J.  W.  Brown 

FIVE  FOOTBALL  CHAMPIONSHIPS  IN  A  ROW 

Football  in  Ridley’s  wartime  seasons  from  the  start  to  the  finish  of  the 
conflict  had  all  the  attributes  of  a  succession  of  victorious  military  cam¬ 
paigns.  They  were  all-conquering  -  until  the  first  peacetime  season  when  there 
was  a  let-down.  Whether  or  not  this  supports  our  contention  that  the  war 
atmosphere  inserted  a  furious  will  to  win  into  Ridley’s  rugby,  some  of  their 
drive  did  desert  them  in  the  autumn  of  1945  with  the  war  over. 

Ridley’s  football  firsts  faced  a  stiffer  and  stiffer  challenge  each  war-year 
because  their  string  of  consecutive  Little  Big  Four  championships  kept  mount¬ 
ing  and  mounting.  They  had  won  their  third  straight  in  1942,  and  in  1943  the 
challenge  was  four  straight.  With  Big  Bob  ( R.  W. )  Stevens  the  1943  football 
captain,  Ridley  developed  a  strong,  high-scoring  team  which  was  spectacularly 
effective  with  the  forward  pass.  They  not  only  won  the  fourth  championship  in 
a  row,  but  made  a  clean  sweep  of  all  their  games  -  six  of  them.  The  two 
McFarlanes  were  two  of  the  outstanding  football  colours.  The  team’s  remark¬ 
able  power  both  offensively  and  in  defence  is  illustrated  by  the  season’s 
scoring: 


For  Ridley:  219  Against:  22 
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This  was  the  team  to  win  Ridley’s  fourth  football  championship  in 
succession: 

R.  W.  Stevens  -  Captain;  left  middle  -  “Sure  gainer  on  plunges  and  brilliant 
in  throwing  the  forward  pass.  The  best  placement  kicker  Ridley  has  pos¬ 
sessed  in  years.  Splendid  leadership  qualities.” 

D.  R.  Coddington  —  Left  outside  —  “Sure  tackier  and  great  pass  receiver.” 

M.  K.  Greatrex  -  Flying  wing  -  “Good  plunger  and  forward  passer.  One  of 
hardest  players  on  team.” 

D.  C.  McFarlane,  ma  -  Quarter  -  “Played  with  confidence  and  fine  judgment 
in  calling  plays.  Splendid  tackier  and  ball  carrier.” 

R.  M.  McFarlane,  mi  -  Snap  -  “Reliable  ball-handler;  strong  in  breaking 
up  pass  attacks.” 

M.  R.  Brown  -  Right  inside  -  “Hard  tackier,  effective  plunger.  Greatly  im¬ 
proved  as  season  progressed.” 

J.  P.  Cowan  -  Left  half  -  “Effective  in  defence;  good  plunger,  splendid 
punter.  He  did  most  of  the  team’s  kicking.” 

A.  Davis  -  Left  inside  -  “Strong,  aggressive  on  both  defence  and  offence.” 

H.  L.  Smith  -  Right  middle  -  “Good  defensive  line  man.  Deserves  great 
credit  for  his  play.” 

M.  G.  Dewart  -  Centre-half  -  “Very  valuable  and  reliable  player;  splendid 
tackier.” 

R.  J.  Fisher  -  Right  outside  -  “One  of  youngest  and  lightest  on  the  team, 
but  always  effective.  Outstanding.” 

W.  McW.  Minthorn  -  Right  half  -  “Also  very  light,  but  fastest  and  most 
elusive  open  field  runner.  Made  long  gains.” 

The  Spares:  P.  H.  Crosby,  P.  N.  Davies,  P.  S.  Gooderham,  D.  E.  Jeffery, 

J.  P.  Maclean,  K.  Mann,  C.  T.  Shields,  H.  A.  Slater. 

In  1944  the  challenge  was  naturally  still  tougher;  the  target  now  was  five 
LBF  championships  in  succession.  Ridley  had  achieved  this  once  in  cricket, 
1913-17  inclusive,  but  four  in  a  row  had  been  their  peak  in  football. 

Bob  McFarlane  was  captain,  a  driving  and  skilful  leader,  and  although 
Jim  (R.  J.)  Fisher  was  his  only  old  colour  another  powerful  team  was  devel¬ 
oped.  The  1944  team  was  strong  on  attack,  so  strong  its  offensive  strength 
covered  some  defence  weakness.  They  also  overcame  the  handicap  of  frequent 
team  reorganization  forced  by  substitutes;  in  many  games  key  regulars  could 
not  play.  They  again  had  a  clean  sweep  of  all  their  games  -  six  of  them  once 
more  -  and  easily  won  Ridley’s  fifth  championship  in  a  row. 

Although  there  was  nothing  unusually  spectacular  or  memorable  about  that 
football  season,  except  for  the  row  of  unbroken  triumphs,  Bob  McFarlane’s 
Ridley  football  team  of  1944  must  still  represent  Ridley’s  football  peak.  The 
rapid  development  of  Ridley’s  rugby  since  1927,  “the  year  of  the  turn”,  had 
certainly  reached  a  pinnacle  it  had  never  before  known.  Five  football  cham¬ 
pionships  in  succession  speaks  of  power,  strength  in  depth,  experience, 
consistency  and  the  will  to  win,  in  a  way  nothing  else  could  demonstrate. 
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Following  is  the  succession  of  football  victories  in  the  historic  autumn  of 
1944: 


September 

30 

against 

October 

5 

against 

October 

7 

against 

October 

21 

against 

October 

28 

against 

November 

4 

against 

Stamford,  won  54-6 
Westdale,  won  12-7 
the  Old  Boys,  won  56-2 
Upper  Canada,  won  25-16 
T.C.S.,  won  26-15 
St.  Andrew’s,  won  12-1 


Points:  By  Ridley,  185;  Against  Ridley,  47 


Such  high-scoring  football  power,  plus  the  historic  consistency  of  five  LBF 
championships  in  a  row,  testified  that  the  skilled  coaching  of  Dr.  Griffith  was 
still  the  key  factor  in  Ridley’s  football  success.  He  had  been  the  real  organizer 
of  team  after  team,  as  well  as  coach.  The  spurring  inspiration  and  football 
knowledge  of  Ridley’s  great  headmaster-coach  seemed  to  be  as  potent  as  it 
had  ever  been,  despite  his  sixty-six  years. 

The  attempt  to  win  a  sixth  football  championship  in  succession,  and  still 
another  Ridley  rugby  record,  was  played  out  “in  the  football  season  of  rain, 
mud  -  and  peace”.  This  was  the  autumn  of  1945.  Jim  Fisher  was  football 
captain.  Though  the  team  had  a  fair  line,  the  backfield  lacked  weight  which 
handicapped  the  power  of  their  attack.  They  always  seemed  to  be  fighting 
against  odds,  which  probably  meant  they  were  up  against  better  teams  -  in 
the  case  of  St.  Andrew’s  and  Upper  Canada,  especially.  They  lost  to  both 
schools,  18-1  and  16-13,  after  defeating  T.C.S.  36-11,  their  sole  victory. 

Ridley  could  hardly  express  serious  regret  over  missing  her  sixth  successive 
rugby  championship;  at  least,  there  was  ample  exhilaration  for  both  Old  Boys 
and  the  School  in  the  calibre  of  football  being  produced  in  recent  years.  They 
had  never  before  known  such  sustained  football  power,  or  at  least  success, 
over  such  a  long  period.  There  had  been  no  serious  dip  in  their  football  for¬ 
tunes  since  the  upturn  in  1927.  Their  last  eleven  seasons  ( 1935-45 )  had  been 
remarkable  and,  as  we  have  just  noted,  Dr.  Griffith  had  to  be  the  principal 
individual  responsible.  Only  the  coach  could  have  organized  that  succession 
of  one  fine  football  team  after  another. 

Since  the  start  of  the  Little  Big  Four  in  1900  Ridley  had  won  twenty 
football  championships  outright  and  tied  for  two  others  of  the  forty-four 
championships  declared.  Fourteen  of  the  twenty  had  been  won  since  1927 
and  nine  of  the  fourteen  had  been  won  in  the  remarkable  stretch  of  the  last 
eleven  years  ( 1935-45 ) ,  all  of  them  outright.  Their  overall  record  in  football 
games  won  since  1900  was  impressive,  but  it  was  especially  so  for  these 
eleven  years  as  the  following  discloses  - 
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FOOTBALL  GAMES  PLAYED  BY  RIDLEY 


Played 

Won 

Lost 

Tied 

1900-1934  (35  seasons) 

101 

63 

35 

3 

1935-1945  (11  seasons) 

33 

29 

4 

0 

The  Cross-Country  race  in  1943  was  run  in  a  heavy  snowstorm,  which  the 
superstitious  declared  was  only  to  be  expected  on  unlucky  Friday,  November 
13.  In  1944  the  reporter  declared  everyone  in  the  School  competed  -  more  or 
less  -  but  ten  runners  were  still  missing  when  the  supper  roll  call  was  taken. 
( “Some  boys  are  naturally  not  as  fast  as  others,  but  two  turned  up  barely  in 
time  for  study.”)  Their  names  remained  on  the  secret  list.  In  1945  a  total  of 
180  boys  (exactly)  of  the  Upper  School  puffed  across  the  finish  line  “before 
it  became  too  dark  for  recognition”.  Those  who  crossed  at  a  later  hour  also 
remained  safely  anonymous  and  where  they  had  been  their  secret. 

Don  McFarlane’s  win  in  the  snowstorm  in  1943  over  Charlie  Shields  and 
Mike  McGiverin  made  one  of  the  best  races  of  the  war-years,  but  when  Don 
left  the  great  cross-country  runner  of  the  period  was  Terry  Carter.  He  won 
the  Intermediate  in  ’43  and  then  defeated  the  senior  field  in  the  next  two  years, 
for  a  rare  double  win. 

Little  Arthur  Hunter  surprised  the  Lower  School  in  1945  by  defeating  many 
older  and  longer-legged  boys,  but  none  had  more  heart. 


Senior 

1943  Don  McFarlane 

1944  Terry  Carter 

1945  Terry  Carter 


Intermediate 
Terry  Carter 
Bill  Bartlett 
Bob  Fennell 


Junior 

S.  G.  Christie  ma 
Tim  Nichols  mi 
Tim  Nichols  mi 


Lower  School 
M.  P.  G.  Daubeny 
C.  P.  Cameron 
Arthur  Hunter 


The  war-gossip  at  Ridley  in  the  last  phases  remained  as  fascinating  as  ever, 
if  every  item  of  it  now  conjured  something  of  the  risk  and  hazard  faced  by  the 
Old  Boys  who  were  the  central  figures.  There  was  a  Ridley  corvette  abroad 
on  the  sub-hunt,  at  least  she  was  commanded  by  Bud  ( G.  C. )  Brown  ( ’33-’36 ) 
and  she  had  Lt.  Hugh  (H.  D.)  Carruthers  (’36-’37)  as  her  first  officer  .  .  . 
P/O  Dyson  Hague  (’33-’41)  crashed  in  the  Pacific  but  rescued  himself  by 
inflating  a  dinghy.  .  .  .  Lt.  Peter  Maclachan  (’35-’42)  had  been  on  the  bridge 
of  H.M.S.  Jamaica  when  she  dared  to  tackle  the  Scharnhorst .  .  .  Letters  from 
48th  Highlanders  in  the  winter  of  1943-44  said  it  was  the  outstanding  Ridley 
regiment  of  them  all:  Lt.-Col.  Ian  Johnston,  D.S.O.  (’22-’25),  was  still  C.O., 
and  among  his  officers  were  Lt.  D.  H.  Milnes  (’35-’38),  shortly  wounded; 
Major  Don  Mackenzie  (’25-’33)  who  had  just  been  flown  to  Italy  to  be  2nd- 
in-Command;  Lt.  Doug  Snively  (’35-’40);  Capt.  Bill  (W.  P.)  Richardson 
(’24-’26)  who  was  C.O.  of  H.Q.  Company  and  Capt.  Hamish  Macintosh 
(’36-’39)  who  commanded  Able  Company.  (Lt.  Charlie  Tidy  (’33-’36), 
wounded  with  the  48th,  had  just  been  invalided  home)  .  .  .  R.  P.  Fowler 
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(’05-’07)  U.S.  Army  was  attached  to  the  8th  British  Army  .  .  .  Seymour  K. 
Fowler  (’01-’07)  was  with  the  U.S.  Army  in  India  .  .  .  Lt.  Red  (R.  S.)  Hart’s 
destroyer  ( Saguenay )  was  torpedoed  but  reached  port .  .  .  Lt.-Col.  Howard 
F.  Rough  (’05-’07)  was  with  Air  Transport  Command,  U.S.A.A.F.  (and  later 
would  hold  senior  official  posts  in  postwar  civil  aviation);  Wing  Commander 
Larry  Skey,  D.F.C.,  now  commanded  the  training  school  at  Summerside, 
P.E.I.  .  .  .  three  Old  Ridleians  were  new  lieutenant-commanders  in  the 
Canadian  Navy:  M.  G.  Glassco  (’20-’27);  G.  E.  Kernohan  (’26-’27)  and  A.  J. 
Stringer  (’18-’24). 

Such  war  news  about  their  own  was  reassuring  word  of  the  Old  Boys  on 
the  fighting  fronts;  so  much  of  the  rest  of  it  was  dark  with  death.  The  stories 
of  their  great  and  often  dangerous  enterprise  emphasized  that  Ridley  could 
produce  the  type  of  men  who  could  carry  through  such  things. 


THE  BITTER  PRIZE  DAYS  GO  ON  AND  ON 

Dr.  Griffith  and  his  masters  never  became  inured  to  the  grim  facet  of 
Prize  Day,  as  Ridley’s  graduates  continued  to  enter  the  armed  services 
instead  of  a  university.  Saying  good-bye  to  them  had  only  become  harder  to 
bear  as  the  war  wore  on,  with  each  campaign  bloodier  than  the  last,  starting 
in  1943.  The  death  toll  among  Ridley’s  Old  Boys  who  wore  wings  or  who 
fought  at  sea  had  been  a  steady  attrition  through  1940  to  1942,  but  when  the 
time  came  that  Hitler’s  Festung  Euro'pa  could  be  assaulted  the  Army’s  casual¬ 
ties  at  once  mounted  to  surpass  those  of  the  air  and  sea.  That  first  took  place  in 
July,  1943  when  the  1st  and  5th  Canadian  Divisions  invaded  Sicily  and  Italy, 
on  a  war  road  that  often  seemed  familiar  from  their  study  of  the  Caesars.  They 
cracked  the  Hitler  Line  to  make  possible  the  capture  of  Rome  from  the  south, 
the  first  time  it  had  been  done  since  Belisarius,  1,409  years  before.  They  saw 
Cannae  where  Hannibal’s  Carthaginians  defeated  the  Romans.  They  fought 
on  the  Metauro  where  the  Romans  won  (207  b.c.  )  and  killed  Hasdrubal, 
brother  of  Hannibal.  They  captured  ancient  Rimini,  to  find  that  the  venerable 
Ponte  di  Tiberio  was  the  sole  survivor  of  Rimini’s  ancient  Roman  bridges.  To 
Old  Ridleians  these  battlefields  seemed  saturated  with  history,  and  now  their 
new  graves  marked  a  modern  battle-path  which  threaded  through  them. 

Then,  in  1944,  there  was  June  6,  the  D-Day  for  Overlord  and  the  landings 
in  Normandy,  when  the  cost  for  Ridley  and  Canada  began  to  multiply.  It  was 
a  cost  in  blood  that  rose  and  rose,  until  it  all  came  to  an  end  amid  the  ruins  of 
shattered  Berlin  in  1945. 

It  intensified  the  strain  on  Dr.  Griffith  and  his  masters  during  these  bloody 
years  that  Prize  Days  now  saw  Ridley’s  boys  entering  the  fighting  services  in 
their  greatest  numbers,  just  as  losses  were  at  a  peak.  In  1943  their  departures 
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before  and  on  Prize  Day  had  been  so  many  that  twenty-three  boys  were 
photographed  by  chance  in  a  group  on  the  campus  as  they  left  together  to  don 
a  uniform.  The  midsummer  issue  of  Acta,  1943  added  forty-seven  new  enlist¬ 
ments  of  Old  Boys  to  the  long,  long  list  of  those  already  on  Active  Service, 
most  of  them  new  graduates  or  very  recent  students.  In  1944  a  total  of 
twenty-eight  of  the  Sixth  Form  in  June  were  on  Active  Service  before 
September. 

As  Dr.  Griffith  and  his  masters  wished  each  one  the  best  of  fate’s  fortune 
in  private,  as  they  left  for  a  military,  not  a  scholarly  destiny,  the  frightful  cost 
of  war  came  home  to  Ridley  in  full,  bitter  measure.  In  the  last  year  it  could 
be  seen  on  the  faces  of  both  masters  and  students  as  they  read  the  casualty 
lists  in  the  newspapers.  They  did  so  in  a  still-faced  silence,  praying  they  would 
not  see  a  Ridley  name. 

There  was  good  reason:  more  than  half  the  names  on  the  Roll  of  Honour 
of  Ridley’s  war-dead  during  World  War  II  were  added  in  the  final  eight 
months  of  the  fighting  in  Europe.  Their  dead  were  so  many  near  the  end  that 
Prize  Day  of  1945,  with  peace  in  Europe  two  months  old,  was  filled  with 
mourning  and  memories.  For  the  Governors,  Dr.  Griffith  and  his  masters  and 
the  assembled  parents,  some  of  them  recently  bereaved,  there  must  have  been 
a  ghostly  mustering  of  all  the  Old  Ridleians  who  had  been  swallowed  in  the 
abyss  of  war.  Boys  who  had  marched  away  from  the  same  presentation  table 
as  late  as  1942  seemed  to  swing  proudly,  steadily  past  with  all  the  other  boys 
of  Ridley  who  had  kept  faith  with  the  motto  of  their  school  -  unto  death  - 
in  two  world  wars. 

Early  in  1943  Tony  Leach,  Hartley  Watlington  and  Bob  Edgar,  all  airmen, 
were  marked  missing.  Bob  Edgar  was  dead;  Hartley  and  Tony  turned  up,  but 
Tony  only  lived  until  September  when  he  died  over  Germany  as  Sgt.-Air 
Gunner  J.  A.  Leach  (’34-’39).  Sgt.-Observer  Robert  John  Edgar  (’27-’36)  had 
been  a  fine  Ridley  athlete  and  scholar;  he  had  been  lightweight  boxing 
champion  for  two  years.  Tony  Leach  was  son  of  an  airman,  an  Old  Ridleian, 
Jack  Leach,  who  had  survived  war-in-the-air  between  1914-18  only  to  die  in 
an  air  crash  in  Ontario  in  peacetime.  Tony  also  had  been  an  outstanding 
Ridley  athlete.  He  had  been  gymnast  captain  and  in  his  last  year  (’39)  had 
won  the  Cap’s  Cup. 

This  Ode  to  an  Airman  was  found  in  a  diary  with  the  personal  effects  of 
Sgt.-Air  Gunner  John  Anthony  Leach,  who  had  been  flying  for  some  weeks  with 
434  Squadron  of  Bomber  Command  - 

1  do  not  think  he  died  for  god  or  king 

Or  ivith  the  oat-worn  boast  of  death-or- glory. 

Nor  do  I  think  tomorrow’s  world  will  sing 
Heroic  chapters  of  his  too-hrief  story. 
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He  passed,  resenting  that  he  had  to  die, 

Fighting  to  live,  until  his  final  breath 
Was  lost  in  timeless  limits  of  the  sky, 

And  the  sun  smiled  warmly  on  his  death. 

Yet,  will  you  say  his  going  was  in  vain? 

If  you  shall  see,  in  not  far  distant  years 
The  greatness  of  this  nations  life  again 
Born  from  your  lonely  anguish  and  your  tears. 

In  March  Sgt.  Pilot  D.  C.  Flaunt  (’37-’4.1),  the  cheery  Porky,  was  another 
to  be  killed  in  air-battle.  He  had  been  2nd-in-Command  of  the  Cadets,  a 
middle-wing  on  the  rugby  team  and  goaler  of  the  hockey  team  only  two  short 
years  before.  In  May  another  famous  Ridley  athlete-turned-fighter-pilot  died, 
F/O  Leslie  John  Ashburner  (’28-’39)  -  Les,  who  had  been  voted  the  Mason 
Gold  Medal  by  the  boys  in  1938  and  who  had  been  both  hockey  and  cricket 
captain  ( ’38  and  ’39 ) .  He  had  three  seasons  with  the  School  cricket  team  and 
four  with  the  hockey  team.  His  final  “captain’s  innings”  was  still  fresh  in 
memory.  He  was  also  a  rugby  colour  for  two  years. 

Les  Ashburner  and  Porky  Plaunt  were  the  kind  of  boys  who  had  left  Ridley 
something  of  themselves  and  who  would  be  remembered  forever  by  their 
Ridley  generation. 

The  landings  in  Sicily  quickly  took  their  toll  of  Old  Ridleians.  First  to  die  in 
the  Canadians’  prolonged  campaign  in  Italy  was  Lt.  Eddie  MacLachlan 
( ’33-’37 ) ,  who  had  been  a  prefect,  a  hockey,  cricket,  gymnastic  and  football 
colour;  he  had  been  football  captain  and  had  also  won  the  Senior  Champion¬ 
ship  on  Sports  Day  (1937).  Fortunately,  there  is  a  record  of  Eddie’s  death, 
something  which  is  available  far  too  rarely  for  the  Old  Boys  who  paid  the 
supreme  sacrifice.  He  was  the  leading  man  in  the  advance  of  the  1st  Canadian 
Division  toward  Caltagirone,  in  interior  Sicily,  at  the  start  of  Montgomery’s 
famous  tactical  left-hook.  The  48th  Highlanders  were  the  spearhead  and  Lt. 
MacLachlan  was  assigned  to  feel  out  the  road  -  for  mines.  His  carrier  was 
blown  high  within  half  a  mile  of  his  start.  (“That  evening  at  sunset,  Lt. 
Edward  M.  MacLachlan,  first  officer  or  man  of  the  48th  Highlanders  to  be 
killed  in  action  in  Sicily,  was  buried  by  Padre  East  under  a  group  of  olive  trees 
inside  the  stone  gates  of  the  estate  near  the  spot  on  the  road  to  Caltagirone 
where  he  was  killed.  ‘Eddie  MacLachlan  had  a  simple  war  philosophy,’  said 
Padre  East,  ‘he  just  wanted  to  get  this  ugly  job  done,  and  to  go  home.’  ”  - 
Dileas. ) 

In  late  August  Surgeon-Lt.  Norman  A.  Terwillegar  (’29-’33),  who  had  been 
seconded  to  the  Royal  Navy,  was  lost  supporting  the  American  landings  at 
Salerno  just  after  the  Canadians  invaded  Italy,  at  the  toe.  Next  Lt.  Charles 
Jefferys  (’29-’32),  with  the  Canadian  Engineers,  a  Lower  School  boy,  was 
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killed  on  the  Adriatic  flank.  Then  Lt.  James  O.  Putnam  (’34-’35)  was  killed 
with  the  U.S.  Navy,  and  P/O  R.  F.  W.  Sedgwick  (’37-’41),  with  the  R.C.A.F. 

In  this  bleak  summer  also,  all  Ridley  mourned  with  the  Pro;  his  son,  Gunner 
Stanley  Coburn,  was  killed  in  July.  A  great  cricketer,  he  had  been  a  member  of 
the  All-Ontario  XI  in  1939.  He  played  with  West  St.  Catharines  C.C. 

In  1944  the  tragedies  for  the  Old  Roys  began  early.  In  January  F/O  Blimey 
(Allan)  Brown  (’39-’40),  one  of  the  first  English  boys  to  come  to  Ridley  to 
escape  the  blitz,  was  killed  while  flying  an  R.A.F.  Spitfire  over  Malta.  The 
popular  Elly  Dixon  (’37-’40)  was  next  to  go,  killed  as  F/O  E.  L.  Dixon  with 
the  R.C.A.F.  A  prefect  who  had  won  the  Headmaster’s  prize  for  zealous 
achievement  after  the  war  had  begun,  Elly  had  been  a  Cross-Country  winner 
and  was  a  cricket  and  rugby  colour  during  both  ’39  and  ’40. 

Then  another  winner  of  Ridley’s  top  accolade,  the  Mason  Gold  Medal,  was 
lost  -  Lt.  Bob  ( R.  H. )  Douglas  ( ’32-’40) .  A  prefect  and  rugby  colour,  he  died 
of  wounds  suffered  while  fighting  in  Italy  with  the  R.C.R.  A  brilliant  Ridley 
scholar,  Fl.-Lt.  R.  B.  Palmer  (’34-’39),  was  then  killed  in  Upper  Burma.  In 
April  three  Old  Boys  were  lost:  Fl.-Lt.  Frenchy  (P.  H.)  Doig  (’29-’32)  was 
marked  missing  over  Europe  but  he  was  dead;  Lance-Sergt.  Bill  (W.  F.) 
Runge  (’34-’35),  Canadian  Armoured  Corps,  and  Lt.  Ian  Griffiths  Wilson 
( ’36-’39 )  were  both  killed  in  Italy  in  July.  Ian  had  been  a  Ridley  prefect  and  a 
great  hockey  player  before  going  to  Cornell  University. 

In  May  Lt.  Doug  Snively  (’35-’40)  was  killed  during  a  great  display  of 
fighting  leadership  with  the  48th  Highlanders,  in  this  regiment’s  one-battalion 
attack  on  the  Hitler  Line  the  day  before  the  Canadian  Corps’  assault  which 
smashed  open  the  road  to  Rome.  The  week  before  he  had  also  displayed  great 
bravery  in  the  capture  by  the  48th  of  a  German  position  at  the  Forme  d’ Aquino. 
( Postscript :  “In  the  torrent  of  lead  on  them,  Lt.  Doug  Snively,  who  had  fought 
so  bravely  at  the  Forme  d’ Aquino,  was  killed  during  another  display  of 
courageous  leadership.”  -  Dileas.)  Lt.-Col.  Ian  Johnston,  D.S.O.,  his  C.O., 
another  Old  Ridleian,  did  not  learn  of  Doug’s  bravery  at  the  Forme  d’ Aquino 
until  after  he  was  dead;  as  a  Military  Cross  cannot  be  recommended  posthum¬ 
ously,  Doug  could  only  be  recommended  for  a  Mention-in-Despatches. 

Then  it  was  the  historic  6th  of  June  and  the  invasion  of  Normandy.  Lt. 
Norman  H.  V.  Brown  (’35-’38)  with  the  Fort  Garry  Horse,  a  great  Ridley 
boxer  and  footballer,  died  that  day  on  the  invasion  beach,  at  Bernieres.  Capt. 
David  Derwyn  Owen  (’32-’34),  who  had  been  a  prefect,  a  fine  boxer  and  a 
hockey  and  rugby  colour,  died  on  the  Falaise  Road  with  the  Queen’s  Own 
Rifles.  He  was  the  son  of  Archbishop  Derwyn  T.  Owen.  ( Postscript :  “Only 
four  men  were  wounded  during  August  16-17  but  the  battalion  suffered  a 
grievous  loss  on  August  17  when  Capt.  D.  D.  Owen  died  of  wounds.  Another 
D-Day  stalwart  had  gone;  another  lighthearted  warrior  removed  from  the 
battalion  he  served  so  well,”  -  History  of  the  Queens  Own  Rifles.)  Dying 
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not  far  away  was  another  Ridleian,  Sergt.  David  James  Byers  (’27-’32), 
fighting  with  the  Royal  Regiment  of  Canada. 

The  cost  for  the  Old  Ridleians  in  the  Army  went  on  and  on,  at  the  Scheldt, 
in  the  Rhineland,  in  Holland,  with  their  airmen  dying  in  the  air  above  them 
and  their  sailors  paying  the  toll  of  war  at  sea. 

To  the  end  of  1944  the  air -war  alone  claimed  F/O  Dugald  George  Morrison 
( ’35-’42 ) ,  a  cadet  officer,  a  prefect,  a  rugby  and  hockey  colour  only  two  short 
years  before  he  was  killed;  Fl.-Lt.  L.  I.  Armstrong  (’27-’32),  hockey  and 
football  colour;  F/O  K.  A.  Nordheimer  (’33-42),  a  dramatist  and  singer,  who 
had  been  in  Ugly  Dugald  Morrison’s  class;  Sgt.-Pilot  George  B.  Sanderson 
who  had  taught  commercial  subjects  at  Ridley  in  1936  and  1937;  P/O  Havill 
Leitch  (’41-’42)  who  graduated  and  was  dead  within  a  year;  Lt.  W.  L. 
Holloway  (’33-’34)  was  shot  down  with  the  U.S.  Air  Force  but  survived. 

Lt.  Dick  (R.  R.)  Schmon  (’30-’39),  one  of  Ridley’s  all-time  athletic  legends, 
and  a  football  great  at  both  Ridley  and  Princeton,  and  Pte.  R.  J.  Davis  were 
both  killed  with  the  U.S.  Army  close  to  the  German  border.  Also  to  die  late  in 
’44  with  the  Canadian  Army  was  Capt.  A.  F.  Riley  (’33-’35),  another  noted 
Ridley  athlete,  later  an  Olympic  oarsman. 

The  war-at-sea  in  1944  claimed  Ordinary  Seaman  Bob  (R.  A.)  Brett 
(’40-’43)  who  had  said  farewell  to  Ridley  only  months  before,  and  George 
Melbourne  Brock  ( ’33-’42 )  who  had  been  a  fine  basketball  player  in  the  first 
years  of  war;  and  Lt.  George  Alan  Maclachlan  (’34-’39)  who  died  when  the 
Canadian  frigate,  H.M.C.S.  V alley-field,  was  torpedoed  and  sunk.  Both  his 
father,  Commander  Maclachlan,  and  brother,  Peter,  were  also  with  the 
Canadian  Navy.  He  was  a  grandson  of  the  late  President  of  Ridley,  Mr.  George 
H.  Gooderham.  Melbourne  Brock  was,  of  course,  the  beloved  son  of  Mel 
Brock,  the  veteran  Ridley  master. 

So  many  Old  Boys  were  still  to  die  that  we  cannot  refer  to  them  all.  Their 
names  are  inscribed  with  reverence  and  permanence  on  the  Honour  Roll  in 
Ridley’s  Memorial  Chapel.  ( They  can  also  be  found  in  Appendix  H  at  the  back 
of  this  work. ) 


Despite  the  number  of  senior  students  who  came  to  their  final  Prize  Day 
with  thoughts  of  which  service  to  enter  instead  of  which  university, 
Ridley’s  academic  status  did  not  deteriorate.  The  pass  percentages  dropped 
off  in  the  early  war  years  but  began  to  rise  again  by  1943  as  war  became  an 
accepted  part  of  a  boy’s  life.  The  excitement  of  the  war’s  end  was  expected  to 
cause  a  lot  of  failures  in  June,  1945,  but  this  did  not  happen;  instead,  the 
percentage  of  successfully  written  matriculation  examination  papers  that 
year  came  close  to  a  record  -  89.9  per  cent.  The  following  reveals  the  academic 
record  of  Ridley’s  seniors  from  1941  to  1945: 
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Boys  writing 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

Full  Matric  Examinations 

21 

27 

33 

25 

34 

Total  Passed 

13 

19 

27 

19 

29 

Percentage  of  all  papers  passed 

73 

75.3 

82.5 

83 

89.9 

That  Ridley  was  able  to  maintain  her  fine  academic  standard  despite  the 
loss  of  many  seniors  who  did  not  stay  to  matriculate  is,  of  course,  a  great  tribute 
to  the  sense  of  responsibility  toward  scholarship  by  Dr.  Griffith  and  his  staff. 
The  war  atmosphere  made  it  equally  difficult  for  masters  and  students  to 
concentrate  seriously  on  academic  things  because  it  often  seemed  that  it 
would  only  be  wasted.  But  the  numbers  Ridley  was  graduating  each  June, 
whether  they  went  on  to  a  university  or  into  the  armed  services,  and  the 
scholarships  which  continued  to  be  won  by  outstanding  students,  disclose 
that  Ridley’s  academic  standards  were  steadfastly  maintained  even  in  the  last 
three  difficult  war  years.  In  1944  the  following  entered  a  university  in  Septem¬ 
ber:  T.  R.  H.  Box,  J.  A.  Calbeck,  J.  E.  Dalrymple,  D.  S.  Scott  and  F.  G.  Stanley 
(all  University  of  Toronto);  J.  A.  Foreman,  D.  C.  McFarlane,  H.  L.  Smith 
and  R.  W.  Stevens  (all  University  of  Western  Ontario);  M.  K.  Greatrex 
(Queen’s);  F.  B.  Jasperson,  B.  R.  Woodburn-Heron  and  H.  P.  Watlington 
( all  McGill);  J.  P.  Maclean  and  H.  A.  Slater  (University  of  Manitoba);  F.  L. 
Fates  (Yale);  A.  D.  Lennard  (University  of  Bristol)  and  P.  A.  Hopkins  (Uni¬ 
versity  of  Birmingham).  Persuaded  to  secure  at  least  one  year  of  higher 
education  before  enlisting,  the  entire  group  had  luck;  the  war  was  over 
as  that  first  year  finished. 

Rodney  Box  (above)  had  won  the  Burnside  Scholarship  in  Mathematics, 
Physics  and  Chemistry,  at  Trinity  College,  University  of  Toronto,  as  a  reward 
for  four  years  of  diligent  study  at  Ridley.  He  had  entered  Fourth  Form  in 
September,  1940  from  the  Cathedral  School,  Shanghai.  In  September,  1944  he 
was  enrolled  in  the  Honour  Science  Course  at  the  University  of  Toronto,  to 
the  great  gratification  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  his  science  master. 

Hugh  McDonald  won  the  James  Harris  General  Proficiency  Scholarship  and 
another  University  of  Toronto  scholarship.  At  sixteen  he  had  written  thirteen 
Upper  School  papers  successfully  and  he  had  also  passed  the  examinations 
for  entrance  to  the  Royal  Naval  College  at  Esquimalt.  That  was  where  he 
was  in  September  1944  -  enrolled  at  H.M.C.S.  Royal  Roads,  instead  of  a 
university.  Three  other  Ridley  boys  had  also  qualified  for  entrance  to  Royal 
Roads. 

The  next  year  John  Hesketh  also  won  the  James  Harris  Memorial  Scholar¬ 
ship  at  the  University  of  Toronto,  and  P.  J.  A.  Daniel  won  a  Reuben  Wells 
Leonard  Scholarship,  also  at  U.  of  T.  These  were  the  winners  of  Ridley’s 
highest  honours  in  the  final  three  war  years : 
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1943 

1944 

1945 


MASON  GOLD  MEDAL 
FOR  TRUE  MANLINESS 
(on  the  vote  of  the  boys) 
P.  P.  Pfohl 
J.  P.  Maclean 
R.  A.  Glen 


HEAD  ROY 
( Governor-Generals 
Gold  Medal) 

W.  A.  Cook 
J.  P.  Maclean 
P.  J.  A.  Daniel 


HEAD  BOY 
of  the  Lower  School 
(Mason  Gold  Medal) 
M.  A.  Chidley 
A.  B.  Lang 
R.  Taylor 


An  editor  of  Acta  stubbornly  ignored  the  war  and  wrote  on  one  of  these 
Prize  Days  how  boys  who  graduate  take  much  of  Ridley  away  with  them.  It 
had  the  touch  of  peace  to  come: 


We  can  spare  regret  for  the  little  and  great  moments  at  Ridley  which 
have  meant  so  much  to  us  .  .  .  The  sound  of  football  songs,  the  feel  of 
peeling  off  a  drenching  sweater,  the  lights  on  the  snow  in  winter,  the  drop 
of  a  sword  on  Inspection  Day,  the  moon  over  the  old  trees  and  chapel,  the 
rain  whipping  a  tense  rugby  field,  or  the  shivering  moment  when  the 
whole  school  and  organ  crash  into  And  Did  Those  Feet  .  .  . 

We  may  never  feel  these  things  again,  but  our  lives  will  never  lose 
them.  We  cannot  take  her  manifestations,  but  all  through  our  lives  we  will 
be  taking  Ridley  with  us  wherever  we  go. 

The  boy  who  has  loved  Ridley  most  will  find  most  to  love  when  he  has 
left  her  .  .  . 


THE  COMING  OF  PEACE 

Word  of  the  war’s  end  came  to  Ridley  as  it  did  to  all  Canada,  after  hours 
of  tension  in  which  hope  fought  with  disbelief;  the  strain  of  the  conflict 
had  been  so  prolonged  it  was  hard  to  have  faith  that  Hitler  had  died  in  his 
bunker  and  that  the  Nazi  dream  of  power  was  utterly  smashed  in  the  thun¬ 
derous  climax  of  the  war  centred  on  Rerlin.  They  had  known  that  Mussolini 
had  been  lynched  and  that  the  tremendous  power  of  the  British- American  and 
Russian  assaults  could  not  be  withstood  for  long,  but  during  a  week  of  reports 
about  German  peace-feelers  it  had  remained  hard  to  realize  that  Europe’s 
terrible  ordeal  was  really  about  to  end.  The  doubt  was  not  dispelled  when  the 
last  period  was  cancelled  for  all  classes  on  the  morning  of  May  7  and  the  entire 
school  assembled  in  the  dining  room  to  hear  Winston  Churchill  announce  the 
victory.  Nothing  happened.  The  BBC  gave  the  usual  news  through  the  over¬ 
seas  facilities  of  the  CBC.  (“The  assembly  was  dismissed;  we  stood  around, 
conjecturing,  and  then  wandered  back  for  lunch.”)  But  the  end  came  for 
Ridley  an  hour  or  so  later;  it  was  quietly  announced  at  1.30  p.m.  that  the 
official  VE  Day  would  be  celebrated  on  Tuesday,  May  8  -  tomorrow. 

Once  again  Ridley’s  celebration  of  victory  and  the  end  of  a  war  was  re¬ 
strained  by  a  feeling  of  deep  thankfulness.  The  cadets  marched  in  a  victory 
parade  in  St.  Catharines,  but  the  School’s  celebration  of  the  peace  was  not 
tumultuous. 
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That  summer  was  exciting,  filled  with  plans  for  reconstruction  and  recon¬ 
version  to  peace,  with  Old  Boys  in  uniform  flooding  back;  most  of  them  were 
home  by  the  end  of  1945.  A  fantastic  re-shuffling  of  their  locations  and 
occupations  was  taking  place,  as  the  Old  Ridleians  hurried  to  return  to  their 
peacetime  way  of  life  which  would  never  be  quite  the  same  again. 

The  Board  of  Governors  were  reorganizing  Ridley’s  affairs,  too.  Fees 
would  have  to  be  raised  to  meet  higher  costs,  but  a  serious  increase  was 
postponed  until  1947.  But  during  the  summer  the  following  letter  went  to  all 
parents : 


A  LETTER  TO  RIDLEY  PARENTS 


‘‘It  has  been  decided  by  the  Board  of  Governors  of  Ridley  College 
to  make  a  change  in  the  method  of  charging  the  compulsory  extras 
which  have  been  charged  to  the  boys  in  previous  years  under  the 
heading  of  Special  Fees.  These  were  made  up  of  annual  compul¬ 
sory  fees  for  the  following  items: 


1.  Medical 

2.  Games 

3.  Library 

4.  Laboratory 

5.  School  Magazine 

6.  Cadet  Corps  uniform 


7.  Sports  Day 

8.  Boxing 

9.  Art 

10.  Mending 

11.  Insurance  on  clothing 

12.  Manual  training 


“In  order  to  simplify  the  accounts  for  the  parents,  and  at  no 
increase  in  cost  to  them,  these  Special  Fees  will  be  paid  for  in  a 
lump  sum  of  fifty  dollars  per  year,  covering  them  all  in  both 
Upper  and  Lower  Schools. 

“It  has  also  been  decided  by  the  Board  of  Governors  that,  owing  to 
the  greatly  increased  cost  of  food  and  all  other  materials,  together 
with  the  necessary  increases  in  salaries  and  wages,  the  regular 
annual  fees  for  board  and  tuition  in  the  Upper  School  will  be 
increased  by  fifty  dollars,  bringing  the  annual  fees,  including  the 
former  extras,  to  $850.00. 

“There  will  be  no  increase  in  fees  in  the  Lower  School,  which  will 
now  be  $800.00  per  year,  including  the  former  extras.”  (Post¬ 
script:  The  parents  were  given  the  opportunity  of  entering  their 
boys  in  September  1945  at  the  old  rate.  Beginning  in  September, 

1946  the  new  rates  were  compulsory  for  all  boys.  In  September, 

1947  the  fees  were  raised  to  $950.00  per  annum  in  the  Upper 
School  and  to  fifty  dollars  less  in  the  Lower,  and  just  one  year  later 
both  were  raised  by  a  further  hundred  dollars.) 


The  School’s  re-opening  in  September,  1945  seemed  strange;  both  masters 
and  students  had  almost  forgotten  the  feel  of  peace.  Six  Septembers,  includ¬ 
ing  the  one  in  1939  when  the  war  had  just  begun,  had  been  shadowed  and 
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subdued  by  underlying  anxieties.  Even  on  this  one  in  1945,  the  conflict  was 
so  recently  over  that  war-talk  still  dominated  conversation  in  the  Upper 
School’s  four  houses  and  in  the  Lower  School  as  they  came  alive  again  with 
boys  arriving  back.  The  awesome  atomic  cloud  which  had  mushroomed  over 
Hiroshima  on  August  6  to  obliterate  three  fifths  of  the  city  and  force  the 
Japanese  to  surrender  on  the  10th,  was  still  so  chilling  in  September  that  the 
war-mood  could  not  really  lift.  There  was  something  ominous  about  Hiro¬ 
shima’s  portent  for  the  future;  boys  who  had  entered  Ridley  during  the  war 
were  going  to  graduate  in  the  Atomic  Age. 


They  had  again  come  to  the  time  when  war’s  bloody  bookkeeping  reckoned 
the  contribution  by  Ridley  to  a  world  conflict,  and  the  painful  cost. 

The  number  of  Old  Roys  to  be  killed-in-action  or  who  died  from  wounds 
or  illness  while  in  the  armed  services  of  the  Allies  totalled  eighty,  after  those 
who  died  of  wounds  later  were  included. 

As  noted  earlier,  Ridley’s  tragedies  had  been  suffered  by  degrees  in  the 
earlier  phases  of  the  war;  at  midsummer,  1944  the  Honour  Roll  of  Ridley’s 
war-dead  carried  the  names  of  thirty-seven  Old  Ridleians,  plus  two  others 
who  had  been  killed  before  1944  and  had  not  been  recorded.  Then,  in  the 
last  year  of  hostilities,  particularly  in  the  final  eight  months  when  the  killing 
power  of  modem  weapons  reached  a  new  peak,  Ridley’s  deaths  were  re¬ 
ported  with  shocking  rapidity.  More  than  half  of  Ridley’s  war-dead  -  forty- 
one  Old  Boys  -  were  killed  or  died  of  wounds  as  unconditional  surrender  was 
forced  on  the  enemy  in  Europe. 

So  many  had  been  out  of  touch  that  word  of  them  was  still  coming  in  as 
school  reopened,  such  as  the  story  of  the  deaths  of  two  gallant  Old  Ridleians 
in  the  last  hours  of  their  war.  Major  Hugh  Denison  (’35-’39)  died  in  Germany, 
but  not  before  he  was  awarded  the  D.S.O.  for  spectacularly  courageous 
leadership  in  an  action  by  the  Royal  Winnipeg  Rifles  overlooking  Moyland 
(Germany).  Three  famous  signatures  were  on  his  citation:  General  H.  D.  G. 
Crerar,  Commander  of  the  First  Canadian  Army;  Lt.-Gen.  Guy  Simmonds, 
G.O.C.,  1st  Canadian  Corps,  and  Field  Marshal  B.  L.  Montgomery.  Lt.-Col. 
Donald  Mackenzie,  D.S.O.  (’25-’33),  commanding  the  48th  Highlanders,  was 
killed  in  front  of  Apeldoom  within  a  week  of  the  final  shot  fired  in  anger  by 
his  Regiment.  There  was  news  of  other  Old  Ridleians.  Sgt.  Porter  Pfohl  (’37- 
’43)  had  won  the  Air  Medal  with  the  U.S.  air  force  as  a  tail-gunner  of  a  B-24 
Liberator.  Capt.  Roger  Sheppard  (’29-’36)  had  been  on  the  staff  of  U.S. 
General  Patch.  Lt.  George  Savory  (’34-’38),  U.S.  Army  had  been  wounded  in 
a  glider  landing  well  beyond  the  Rhine.  Lt.-Col.  Laddie  Cassels,  M.B.E., 
(’07-T3),  C.O.  of  the  2nd  Reserve  Bn.,  48th  Highlanders,  was  ready  to  return 
the  unit  to  its  old  militia  role,  while  his  son,  Major  Tony  Cassels  (’28-’36)  was 
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still  Staff  Captain  of  the  composite  Canadian  Brigade  in  Berlin.  Major 
Hamish  Macintosh,  M.B.E.,  (’36-’39)  was  there,  too;  he  was  Brigade  Major. 
Major  Sandy  Somerville  (’13-’21)  was  also  late  returning,  held  up  by  staff 
duties  with  the  H.Q.  of  the  R.C.A.S.C.  in  Holland.  Lt-Cmdr.  Hugh  Cronyn 
(’14-’23),  a  George  Medallist,  had  been  British  Naval  Liaison  Officer  on  the 
Free  French  cruiser  Suffern  as  the  war  ended.  Lt.  Col.  Dick  Malone,  O.B.E., 
(’26-’29)  had  been  a  Canadian  Army  representative  at  the  signing  of  the 
Japanese  surrender.  He  was  later  a  militia  brigadier.  So  was  Forbes  West 
( ’22-’25 )  who  had  gone  overseas  with  the  Royal  Regiment  and  who  had  been 
a  company  commander  at  Dieppe.  Many  striking  military  episodes  and 
careers  of  Old  Boys  were  coming  to  light.  The  School  had  not  noted  during 
the  war  that  in  the  Italian  campaign  Old  Ridleians  had  commanded  the  two 
infantry  brigades  of  the  5th  Canadian  Armoured  Division.  Brig.  I.  S.  Johnston, 
C.B.E.,  D.S.O.,  had  first  led  the  48th  Highlanders  and  then  the  11th  Brigade, 
and  Brig.  J.  S.  H.  Lind,  D.S.O.,  (T9-  27)  had  first  commanded  the  Perth 
Regiment  and  then  the  12th  Brigade.  Both  had  commanded  their  battalions 
at  the  Hitler  Line  in  the  Liri  Valley,  and  then  had  led  brigades  in  the  bitter 
fighting  toward  Rimini,  and  to  break  into  the  Lombard  Plain. 

Countless  episodes  of  high  gallantry  and  great  leadership  in  war  by  the 
Old  Boys  of  Ridley  would  never  be  learned,  not  even  by  their  war  veterans. 
These  things  would  be  great  grist  for  gossip  at  each  annual  Old  Boys’  dinner 
for  years  to  come.  Old  Boys’  reports  were  already  rapidly  changing.  The 
great  and  desperate,  chilling  and  inspiring  things  they  saw,  and  the  bizarre 
and  dangerous  adventures  which  had  been  theirs,  were  now  put  away  only  to 
be  taken  out  and  re-examined  at  their  unit  reunions.  Instead  of  war  news 
there  were  reports  that  Ted  Shurley  was  starting  a  toy  factory  at  Niagara-on- 
the-Lake,  that  Blake  S.  Wallace  was  a  detective  on  Detroit’s  police  force,  that 
Harold  Scandrett  had  traded  a  P.O.W.  camp  for  the  advertising  business  in 
Toronto  and  that  Bill  Wilson  was  with  the  Bank  of  Bermuda  in  London. 
Despite  this  quick  return  to  peace,  the  record  of  the  bravery  and  courageous 
leadership  in  action  would  at  least  remain  a  permanent  tribute.  It  was  a 
proud  record. 

The  following  114  awards  to  Old  Ridleians  for  bravery  and  distinguished 
conduct  were  often  learned,  as  usual,  by  casual  hearsay.  The  actual  total  of 
honours  won  is  unknown. 


ARMY 


C.B.E.  2 

O.B.E.  17 

Distinguished  Service  Order  14 

Military  Cross  6 

M.B.E.  8 

B.E.M.  1 

Legion  of  Honour  (France)  1 

Order  of  Merit  ( U.S. )  1 


Bronze  Star  Medal  (  U.S. )  5 

Distinguished  Service  Cross  (  U.S. )  1 

Bronze  Lion  ( Holland )  2 

Croix  de  Guerre  ( France )  2 

Order  of  Orange  Nassau  (Holland)  2 
Cloud  and  Banner  (  China )  1 

King  Haakon  VII  Medal  1 

Mentioned  in  Despatches  12 
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George  Medal 
Distinguished  Service  Cross 
Navy  Cross  (U.S.) 


NAVY 


1  Legion  of  Merit  (U.S.)  1 

3  Distinguished  Conduct  Star  (  U.S. )  1 

1  Mentioned  in  Despatches  2 


Distinguished  Flying  Cross 
Bar  to  D.F.C. 

Distinguished  Flying  Cross  ( U.S. ) 


AIR  FORCE 


15  Distinguished  Flying  Medal 

2  Air  Force  Cross 

1  Air  Medal  (U.  S.) 


1 

3 

7 


The  reappearance  of  a  long-serving  master,  fresh  out  of  uniform,  and  new 
masters  who  were  war  veterans  gave  inspiring  evidence  that  the  war  was 
indeed  over.  Ridley  felt  more  like  herself  when  Major  R.  S.  Cockburn  came 
back  after  training  gunners  for  the  R.C.A.  since  the  outbreak  of  war.  He  had 
been  a  familiar  part  of  Ridley  ever  since  1921  and  he  so  smoothly  revived  his 
long-standing  intramural  activity  -  shooting  on  the  indoor  range  -  that  one 
more  old  Ridley  custom  was  quickly  back  into  routine.  (Even  the  depend¬ 
able  Major  Cockburn  might  have  flinched  had  he  known  the  tremendous 
expansion  which  would  soon  take  place  in  the  cadet  movement  in  Canada  - 
and  in  shooting. ) 

There  was  more  evidence  in  the  universities  that  peace  had  at  last  come  to 
the  warring  world,  and  that  Ridley’s  graduates  were  no  longer  joining  the 
armed  forces,  to  postpone  or  forego  higher  education.  In  September,  1945 
132  Old  Roys  had  been  in  attendance  at  twenty-seven  different  universities. 
Ry  the  autumn  of  1946  there  was  a  record  of  173  former  Ridley  students  in 
thirty-five  universities.  The  great  portion  of  this  expansion  was  through  ex- 
servicemen  going  back  to  university.  Former  Ridley  students  were  attending 
the  following  institutions  of  higher  education: 


University  of  Toronto  62 

McGill  University  23 

University  of  Western  Ontario  17 

Cornell  University  7 

Queen’s  University  7 


Ontario  Agricultural  College  6 

Princeton  University  6 

Osgoode  Hall  5 

Harvard  University  5 

McMaster  University  4 


Two  Old  Ridleians  were  at  each  of  the  following  universities: 


Dalhousie  University 
University  of  Manitoba 
Rochester  University 


University  of  Alberta 
University  of  British  Columbia 
University  of  Havana  (Cuba) 


One  Old  Boy  was  attending  each  of  the  following: 


Allegheny  University 
Assumption  College 
Colgate  University 


University  of  Buffalo 
University  of  Edinburgh 
University  of  Florida 
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Columbia  University 
Georgetown  University 
Haverford  College 
Leland  Stanford  University 
New  York  University 
Niagara  University 
Rennselaer  Polytechnic  Institute 

The  Old  Boys*  Association  used  their  annual  meeting  in  December  to  close 
out  the  war  period  and  organize  for  peace.  A  total  of  345  members  were 
registered  for  1946,  with  105  Life  Members.  A  fee  notice  had  been  forwarded 
to  1,700  Old  Boys.  A  total  of  thirty-five  sons  of  Old  Boys  were  attending 
Ridley. 

President  Hal  B.Williams  turned  his  post  over  to  Colonel  Graham  Mac- 
Lachlan,  who  had  enlisted  in  1940  and  had  led  the  Royal  Hamilton  Light 
Infantry  in  the  break-out  battle  at  Caen.  He  had  finished  the  war,  after  staff 
appointments  with  Army  Intelligence,  as  G.S.O.I.,  Canadian  School  of 
Infantry  at  Vernon,  B.C.,  and  for  the  last  weeks  as  Lieutenant-Colonel  ( G.S. ) 
at  Canadian  Pacific  Force  H.Q. 

The  most  useful  ( and  long-lasting )  innovation  for  the  Association  was  the 
appointment  of  a  permanent  secretary,  Mr.  Terence  Cronyn,  who  had  been  a 
Ridley  master  ever  since  1927  and  before  that  a  student  from  1913  to  1920. 
Now  he  would  be  inextricably  linked  to  the  Old  Boys  while  still  remaining  a 
part  of  the  School.  The  Board  of  Governors  supported  the  Association’s  pro¬ 
posal  for  his  appointment  so  strongly  that  it  was  agreed  his  office  should  not 
only  be  at  Ridley  but  that  the  School  would  also  bear  most  of  its  cost.  The 
appointment  of  Mr.  Cronyn  was  peculiarly  fitting;  he  knew  more  Old  Boys 
and  their  histories  than  probably  anyone  else,  and  his  personal  loyalty  to 
Ridley  was  intense. 

The  Association’s  reorganizational  meeting  in  1945  which  heard  this  news 
was  held  at  the  Diana  Sweets  restaurant  near  Varsity  Stadium  after  the 
T.C.S. -Ridley  football  game,  with  120  Old  Boys  on  hand.  Honorary  Life 
Memberships  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Hammy  (J.  R. )  Hamilton  and  Mr. 
Meredith  Brock  well  for  their  faithful  work  on  behalf  of  the  Association,  all 
Old  Boys  and  the  School.  Mr.  Brockwell  had  acted  as  secretary  for  the  last 
four  arduous  years. 

This  was  Dr.  Griffith’s  twenty-fifth  year  as  Headmaster  of  Ridley,  and  to 
mark  this  became  the  feature  of  the  1945  annual  meeting.  Mr.  Laddie 
(Hamilton)  Cassels,  K.C.,  was  called  upon  to  pay  the  Association’s  tribute 
and  did  so  with  an  eloquent  review  of  Dr.  Griffith’s  years  of  contributions  to 
Ridley.  Mr.  Cassels  spoke  warmly  of  the  continuing  high  standards  which 
Ridley  had  maintained  both  academically  and  athletically  and  to  resounding 
aplause  declared  the  responsibility  for  it  was  Dr.  Griffith’s.  The  Old  Boys  pre- 


University  of  Kansas 
University  of  London 
University  of  Michigan 
University  of  Pennsylvania 
Waterloo  College 
Yale  University 
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C.  I.  H.  NICHOLL 

( ’36-’40 ) 

Leitch  Scholarship  in  French; 
Ellen  M.  Nickle  Scholarship 
in  English  ( 1940 ) 


JOHN  C.  CAIRNS 
( ’40-’42) 

James  Harris  Gen.  Proficiency 
(1942) 


Scholarship  Winners 


JOHN  T.  HESKETH 
( ’44-’45 ) 

fames  Harris  Memorial 
Scholarship  (1946) 


P.  J.  A.  DANIEL 
‘  ( ’39-’45) 

Reuben  Wells  Memorial 
Scholarship  at  U.  of  T. 


T.  R.  H.  BOX 
( ’40-’44 ) 

Burnside  in  Maths. 
Physics  and  Chemistry  ( 1944 ) 


j.  hugh  McDonald 
( ’39-’44 ) 

James  Harris  General 
Proficiency  ( 1946 ) 


WBm 


\  .  GWYN  MORRIS,  R.A., 
LL.R.  (1932) 


MR.  E.  V.  BROWN,  B.Sc.  (1933). 
Head  of  the  Lower  School  to 
1956. 


MR.  J.  S.  GUEST,  B.A. 
(1933-42;  1956).  Head  of  the 
Lower  School  from  1956. 


Long-Serving  Masters 


1RENCE  GRONYN,  B.A.  J.  P.  MATHESON,  M.A.  (1939). 

(1927).  An  Old  Boy  Assistant  to  the  Headmaster,  1952; 

(’13-’20)  Acting  Headmaster  1961-2. 


A.  H.  GRIFFITH,  B.A. 
(1939).  An  Old  Bov 
(’25-’35) 


Presidents 


GEORGE  H.  GOODERHAM  MELVILLE  ROSS  GOODERHAM,  K.C. 

President  of  Ridley’s  Board  from  1912  until  his  death  in  1942.  President  of  Ridley’s  Board  from  1942,  when  he 

From  an  oil  portrait  by  John  Russell.  succeeded  his  brother,  until  his  death  in  1951. 
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sented  Dr.  Griffith  with  an  inscribed  silver  tray  to  mark  his  silver  anniversary 
as  headmaster. 

The  tribute  by  the  editor  of  Acta  to  Dr.  Griffith  referred  to  the  physical 
growth  of  Ridley  in  the  Twenties  and  Thirties  -  the  magnificent  Memorial 
Chapel,  Gooderham  House,  the  new  Lower  School,  equipped  to  accommo¬ 
date  ninety  boys;  Merritt  House  and  then  the  new  gymnasium  -  with  the 
entire  school  now  able  to  house  and  teach  300  students.  Though  this  expan¬ 
sion  was  the  result  of  the  governors’  decisions  and  often  inspiration,  and 
large  donations,  too,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Dr.  Griffith’s  foresight  and  force¬ 
fulness  had  helped  to  launch  much  of  Ridley’s  physical  expansion.  (“He  had 
spear-headed  far  more  than  the  academic  program.”) 

To  the  historian,  it  seems  more  important  that  Dr.  Griffith  had  brought 
Ridley  through  three  periods  of  great  difficulty  -  the  Roaring  Twenties,  the 
Great  Depression  and,  finally,  World  War  II  -  each  of  them  phases  of  great 
social  change.  That  Ridley’s  ideals  and  high  sense  of  purpose  had  emerged 
unshaken  was,  of  course,  largely  due  to  the  School’s  leadership  -  to  Dr. 
Griffith. 

That  was  a  wonderful  Christmas  for  all  Ridleians,  young  and  old.  The 
boys  of  both  schools  who  formed  the  chapel’s  fine  choir  were  practising  in 
the  Assembly  Hall  for  the  Carol  Service  in  early  December,  with 

Hark !  the  herald  angels  sing 
Glory  to  the  new-born  King  .  .  . 

ringing  along  the  corridors,  up  the  stairwells  and  even  heard  faintly  in  the 
dormitories  and  studies.  The  carol  told  all  the  boys  that  this  year  Peace  on 
Earth  would  break  the  vaulted  stillness  of  the  chapel  with  real  meaning. 
This  had  not  been  so  for  six  long  years,  but  it  was  no  longer  a  mockery.  They 
would  sing  it  in  the  chapel  just  before  they  scattered  to  their  homes  for  their 
finest  Christmas  since  1938. 


BISHOP  NICHOLAS  RIDLEY 

It  was  during  the  Second  German  War  that  a  young  orator  of  the  School 
unwittingly  answered  a  need  of  this  story  of  Ridley.  It  was  essential  that  at 
some  point  there  must  be  incorporated  an  account  of  the  life  and  anguished 
death  of  the  immortal  martyr  whose  name  the  School  is  honoured  to  bear. 
Could  it  be  more  effectively  provided  than  by  a  young  Ridleian?  Earlier 
references  to  Ridley,  the  Martyr,  have  been  brief. 

In  1944  Ronald  Bryden,  a  Fifth  Former  residing  in  Merritt  House,  won 
second  place  in  the  annual  speaking  contest,  with  an  address  entitled,  Bishop 
Nicholas  Ridley.  The  judges,  Mr.  Salter  of  St.  Catharines  Collegiate,  the  Rev- 
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erend  W.  E.  Bagnall  and  Mr.  Romaine  K.  Ross,  gave  first  prize  to  T.  R.  H. 
Box  for  his  historical  oral  review,  Mutinies  in  the  French  Army  in  1917.  Ron 
Bryden  was  seemingly  a  better  writer  than  orator.  The  heroic  death  at  the 
stake  of  Cranmer,  Latimer  and  Ridley,  against  its  grim  background  of  bitter 
religious  strife,  has  been  told  innumerable  times,  but  Ron  Bryden  wrote  it 
again,  vividly,  and  with  a  fresh,  youthful  approach.  His  account  is  offered 
here  in  its  entirety  as  this  work’s  essential  tribute  to  Bishop  Ridley.  The  close 
of  the  account  of  a  grim  period  when  the  School  which  bears  his  name  also 
knew  sacrifice,  and  gave  martyrs  to  freedom,  seems  a  fitting  place  for  it. 

“In  1889,  an  Anglican  rector  of  a  small  Canadian  congregation,  in  confer¬ 
ence  with  some  fellows  and  friends  of  Wycliffe  College,  Toronto,  suggested 
a  name  for  a  proposed  boys’  school  which  was  to  be  built  in  the  little  fruit 
farming  centre  under  the  auspices  of  the  theological  college.  At  no  time 
during  the  planning  or  completion  of  that  fateful  project  was  his  inspiration 
opposed,  or  was  any  alternate  name  suggested.  The  name  for  the  school  was 
Bishop  Ridley  College. 

“Why  that  name?  Where  do  inspirations  come  from?  For  centuries  such 
problems  have  taunted  philosophers.  At  this  time,  Archdeacon  Armitage’s 
suggestion  was  called  an  inspiration  of  God,  and  that  seems  the  most  fitting 
answer.  Perhaps  it  is  not  too  imaginative  to  believe  that  this  inspiration  had 
been  waiting  behind  the  aloof  stars  for  three  hundred  and  fifty  years,  that  it 
began  with  the  shame-faced  prayer  of  a  middle-aged,  scholarly  bishop  of  the 
Reformation,  who,  leaning  out  of  a  cell  window  above  the  Gothic  spires  of 
Oxford  town,  looked  back  for  the  last  time  over  a  life  spent  in  just  another 
such  town,  in  Cambridge,  the  heart  of  the  learning  of  a  new  age,  a  life  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  abstract  and  intangible  joys  of  the  ecclesiastic.  Perhaps  Bishop 
Ridley,  the  night  before  his  death,  regretted  his  life,  the  long  endeavour  of 
only  spiritual  reward,  wishing  for  the  life  which  he  had  lost,  the  life  so  sweet 
to  other  men  who  married  and  had  sons.  He  wanted  not  merely  undergradu¬ 
ates  who,  kindled  at  his  flame,  had  revered,  loved,  and  passed  on,  but  sons  of 
his  own,  to  carry  on  the  name  of  Ridley  for  him,  fine,  tall  young  men.  He  was 
going  to  die;  perhaps  that  once  the  aloof  stars  listened. 

“Yet  he  was  born  for  the  life  he  lived  from  the  moment,  unrecorded  for  us, 
around  the  year  1500,  when  a  second  son  came  into  the  old  but  impoverished 
family  of  Nicholas  Ridley,  Esquire,  of  the  lonely  village  of  Unthank  on  the 
bleak  Northumberland  moors.  The  customs  of  feudal  tradition  gave  the 
estate,  title  and  the  hopes  of  the  family  into  the  keeping  of  the  eldest  son,  so 
Nicholas  Ridley  lay  little  store  for  the  future  by  the  son  he  had  named  after 
himself.  The  lad  was  only  a  dreamer,  who  read  a  great  deal  and  for  sport 
would  wander  away  up  the  treeless  hills  and  sit  where  the  wind  would  race 
the  ragged  banners  of  sea  mist  past  his  outstretched  fingertips;  a  good  way  to 
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stumble  on  God,  perhaps,  but  it  held  no  promise  for  the  decaying  but  proud 
line  of  gentlefolk  who  controlled  his  future. 

“History  would  have  passed  young  Nicholas  by  if  it  had  not  been  for  a 
favoured,  far-sighted  uncle,  Robert  Ridley,  a  Fellow  of  Christchurch  Col¬ 
lege,  Cambridge,  who  decided  once  and  for  all  that  such  a  brilliant  adept  at 
{he  classics  was  too  good  for  the  grammar  school  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  He 
offered  to  pay  for  his  education,  if  the  boy  would  go  into  the  ministry,  and 
entered  him  for  Pembroke  College,  in  his  own  university,  when  he  was 
eighteen. 

“Nicholas  spent  the  happiest  years  of  his  life  there,  working  for  his  bacca¬ 
laureate,  and,  when  he  had  taken  orders  in  1524,  at  the  Sorbonne  in  Paris  and 
the  great  cathedral  school  at  Louvain,  entering  the  erudite  sanctum  of  the 
new-born  faith  which  was  sweeping  Europe  on  the  winged  words  of  Martin 
Luther,  John  Huss  and  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam,  the  greatest  scholar  of  the 
Renaissance.  Ridley  had  studied  under  the  distinguished  translator  of  the 
Bible  at  Cambridge,  and  found  in  him  the  first  support  for  his  suspicion  that 
the  ardent  faith  he  had  met  on  the  northern  moors,  the  faith  of  the  German 
copper-miners  who  had  come  to  his  hilly  home-country,  had  little  to  do  with 
the  pomp,  pageantry  and  procession  of  Papish  ritual.  A  faith  simple  and 
purified  was  the  ideal  of  him  and  his  friends  -  such  friends  as  Thomas 
Cranmer,  the  poor  undergraduate  who  had  to  marry  the  innkeeper’s  daugh¬ 
ter,  whom  no  one  expected  ever  to  reach  his  degree;  yet  he  was  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  Primate  of  all  England,  before  Ridley  was  thirty-five!  There 
were  Hugh  Latimer,  the  fiery,  intolerant  old  zealot  who  was  burned  back  to 
back  with  Ridley  later  on,  and  Stephen  Gardiner,  the  witty,  popular  law- 
student,  who  for  twenty  years  of  Protestantism  followed  Cranmer  loyally, 
only,  on  the  return  to  Roman  Catholicism,  to  sit  on  a  jury  of  earnest  Papists 
which  sent  his  former  friends  one  by  one  to  the  fires  of  Smithfield. 

“For  on  Ridley’s  return  from  the  continent,  the  happy  times  were  over.  He 
was  a  public  figure,  a  well-known  master  of  rhetoric,  and  the  titles  he  had 
won  deservedly  brought  him  face  to  face  with  intrigue,  ambition,  jealousy, 
things  he  had  not  been  trained  to  expect  in  the  ministry  of  Christ.  Magister 
Glomeriae  (splendid  title,  but  it  only  signified  that  he  taught  freshmen  Latin!), 
Master  of  Pembroke  College,  Provost  of  Cambridge  and  Secretary  to  the 
University,  Chaplain  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  to  His  Majesty 
King  Henry  VIII.  .  .  .  Each  new  honour,  each  new  step  upward,  brought  a 
new  weight  of  rivalry,  malice,  insidious  envy  and  outright  hate  from  a  host 
of  grasping  enemies  among  the  highest  in  the  land.  He  was  nearly  disgraced 
by  a  plotting  brother  Bishop,  Bonner,  for  the  whispered  word  treason  at 
the  Tudor  court  could  waft  off  many  a  head,  but  Cranmer  saved  him,  and, 
ironically,  gave  him  Bonner’s  mighty  See  of  London. 

“But  it  was  a  nickname  which  finally  brought  Ridley  to  a  martyr’s  end. 
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Cranmer,  Latimer  and  he  were  known  as  the  Three  Pelicans,  after  the  triple 
device  of  the  Primate’s  crest.  In  Kent,  the  sunny  county  of  orchards  and 
oast-houses,  the  young  reformers  of  the  church  met  at  Cranmer’s  palace  in 
Canterbury  in  a  long,  secret  struggle  not  only  to  break  with  the  Pope,  but  to 
write  an  English  Bible,  an  English  Prayer  Book,  for  a  church  which  would  be 
English  indeed.  It  was  not  only  for  his  faith,  but  for  his  country,  that  Ridley 
gave  his  life.  The  Three  Pelicans,  to  free  the  Church,  had  signed  away 
Catharine  of  Aragon’s  marriage  to  Henry  VIII.  When  Edward  VI,  a  sickly 
sixteen-year-old,  died  of  an  hereditary  disease,  Catharine’s  sallow,  embit¬ 
tered  daughter  Mary,  known  in  history  as  Bloody,  overthrew  a  conspiracy  to 
place  the  Protestant  heir  who  had  been  chosen  for  him,  a  well-bred  little 
political  pawn  who  became  famous  as  Lady  Jane  Grey,  on  the  throne.  Philip 
of  Spain  brought  Mary  as  a  dowry  to  their  marriage  of  convenience  an  addi¬ 
tion  to  her  revived  Church  of  Rome  -  the  Holy  Inquisition;  but  the  neurotic, 
spinsterish  queen  would  not  rest  till  she  had  exacted  from  the  three  men  who 
had  shamed  her  mother  no  less  revenge  than  the  stake.  Secretly,  she  hoped 
that  the  wiles  of  rack  and  thumb-screw  would  not  bring  them  to  recant. 
With  the  exception  of  several  statements  extracted  from  Cranmer,  only  to  be 
courageously  repudiated  at  his  death,  the  Three  Pelicans  did  not. 

“Nicholas  Ridley,  who  did  not  believe  in  human  canonisation,  died  with 
the  heroism  of  a  saint.  He  and  Hugh  Latimer  walked  out  through  the  streets 
of  Oxford  on  a  crisp  October  morning  in  1555,  dressed  in  their  fur-lined 
robes.  Cranmer  was  lodged  in  the  common  jail,  known  to  the  students  as 
Bogardo,  but  though  they  strained  to  glimpse  their  old  friend,  he  had  a  pre¬ 
vious  engagement  with  the  gentlemen  of  the  Inquisition,  and  never  heard 
anything  but  the  rolling  of  Castilian  kettle-drums  in  the  square.  On  the  cob¬ 
bles  of  the  market  place  the  two  bishops  kneeled  together  a  last  time,  and  as 
they  were  bound  back  to  back  on  the  stake,  they  rallied  each  other’s  spirits 
cheerfully.  Their  age  had  never  heard  of  humane  putting  away,  had  never 
considered  the  long  throes  of  the  common  victim  of  execution.  The  bishops 
were  not  of  noble  blood,  and  the  two  finest  minds  of  their  race  and  age  would 
have  been  roasted  like  meat  on  a  spit,  if  Ridley’s  brother  had  not  managed 
to  procure  two  charges  of  gun-powder  to  place  among  the  heaped  faggots. 
Latimer,  mercifully,  did  not  suffer  long.  As  he  died  he  spoke  words  which 
have  become  deathless : 

Be  of  good  cheer,  Master  Ridley,  and  play  the  man,  for 
we  have  lit  this  day,  by  God’s  grace,  in  England,  such  a 
candle  as  I  trust  shall  never  be  put  out. 

“Ridley  did  not  need  the  greatest  prophecy  in  our  language.  He  played  the 
man  to  the  very  end,  though  he  suffered  as  no  man  has  the  right  to  suffer.  He 
bore  living  torture,  as  the  fire  mocked  at  his  left  side,  but  would  not  end  all, 
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would  not  reach  the  powder  charge,  for  the  wind  was  high.  In  his  agony  he 
cried  out  ‘Oh  Christ,  make  the  fire  come  unto  me,  for  I  cannot  bum.’  Sobbing, 
his  brother  ran  up,  and  blindly  heaped  the  furze  on  his  right  side  ’til  the  flames 
caught.  As  they  rose,  the  chronicle  says:  ‘He  turned  his  face  gratefully  into  the 
midst  of  the  flame,  the  powder  charge  exploding,  and  he  was  seen  no  more.’ 

“I  do  not  know  from  where  our  school  motto  came.  Inspirations  are  tricky 
things.  Perhaps  those  same  aloof  stars  which  gave  this  school  its  name,  and 
watch  over  its  destinies,  heard  the  words,  Terar  Dum  Prosim  -  May  I  be 
consumed  in  service  -  whispered  to  them  softly  as  four  hundred  years  ago, 
a  worn  and  noble  soul  slipped  past.” 
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“ The  Ridley  heritage,  which  was  now  passed  on  .  .  .  was 
the  wonderful  fusion  of  spirit  and  principle  and  honoured 
tradition  which  enveloped  the  School  with  its  unseen 
strength 

In  the  general  postwar  stock-taking  of  all  Canadian  institutions  as  they 
were  reconstructed,  or  merely  reconverted  to  conditions  of  peace,  one 
factor  stood  out  with  satisfying  clarity  in  Ridley’s  review.  The  number  of  sons 
who  were  following  their  fathers  through  the  gates  of  Ridley  had  been,  of 
course,  an  increasingly  encouraging  facet  of  Ridley’s  character  for  a  long  time, 
but  now  it  could  be  seen  as  a  permanent  attribute  of  Ridley.  It  had  been  evi¬ 
dent  to  all  Ridleians  for  years  that  the  adoption  of  Ridley  by  more  and  more 
Canadian  families  for  the  education  of  their  sons  was  becoming  a  pronounced 
feature  of  the  Ridley  pattern  of  growth  and  secure  establishment.  Familiar 
family  names  -  Ridley  names  -  ran  like  bright  threads  through  the  School’s 
years  -  the  same  names,  repeated  and  repeated.  But  in  this  early  postwar 
period,  the  pattern  began  to  spell  even  more;  it  began  to  offer  assurance 
about  the  perpetuation  of  Ridley,  for  now  the  grandsons  and  grandnephews 
began  coming. 

We  wonder  if  those  inclined  to  criticize  the  independent  schools  ever 
look  beyond  the  single  factor  of  scholarship  to  evaluate  the  role  they  play  in 
contributing  valuable  young  men  to  the  Canadian  future.  We  wonder,  too,  if 
there  is  understanding  of  the  sincerity  of  the  testimonial  each  time  an  Old 
Boy  enters  his  son  at  Ridley.  Sentiment  has  something  to  do  with  it,  of  course, 
but  a  clear-thinking  father  who  has  become  established  in  business  or  pro¬ 
fessional  life  does  not  make  a  decision  on  the  education  of  his  son  during  his 
formative  years  for  sentiment  alone.  A  son  is  not  an  abstraction;  in  most  cases 
the  Ridley  father  makes  his  decision  on  grounds  of  hard-headed  logic,  in  full 
awareness  of  its  importance  to  the  boy.  He  sends  his  son  to  Ridley  because  he 
holds  -  as  Ridley  taught  him  -  that  the  values  of  character  are  as  important 
-  are  more  important!  -  than  those  of  scholarship,  and  he  is  convinced  that 
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these  things  will  be  taught,  caught  and  absorbed  at  Ridley  in  a  way  that 
cannot  be  matched  in  a  state-controlled  school. 

We  will  reiterate  this  point  later,  without  apology,  because  it  deserves  the 
emphasis  of  repetition.  The  endorsation  evident  when  a  thoughtful  Ridley 
father  sends  his  son  to  his  old  school  is  beyond  question.  It  confirms  as  noth¬ 
ing  else  can  the  wisdom  of  Ridley’s  educational  philosophy,  which  is  first  of 
all  intent  upon  producing  young  men  who  will  enrich  the  texture  of  the  times 
in  which  they  will  live. 

Neither  Ridley’s  handsome  buildings  in  their  beautiful  setting  nor  the 
School’s  financial  security  in  the  late  Forties  offer  stronger  proof  of  the 
School’s  success  in  terms  of  permanence  than  the  presence  in  the  Lower  School 
of  Raker  ma  and  mi,  grandsons  of  Dr.  Con  Cartwright  (’90-’95)  and  of  J.  L. 
Smallman,  grandson  of  J.  E.  Smallman  (’92-’95).  They  heralded  the  coming 
of  a  steady  stream  of  grandsons  and  grandnephews  of  Old  Boys  -  to  join  the 
sons  and  nephews  -  in  the  perpetuation  of  Ridley  and  of  her  wonderful 
family  tradition,  which  was  already  a  continuous  endorsation  of  all  that 
Ridley  represented  and  sought  to  do. 

In  1947  a  total  of  thirty-six  Old  Boys  had  sons  at  Ridley,  a  figure  which 
had  been  closely  matched  for  several  years.  There  was  still  more  emphasis  of 
the  family  nature  of  Ridley  in  the  forty-four  Old  Boys  who  had  brothers  in 
the  Upper  or  the  Lower  School  that  year.  Two  and  three  brothers  at  Ridley  at 
the  same  time  were  not  unusual;  occasionally  there  had  been  four  brothers 
in  the  two  schools  (such  as  the  Gordons,  Tanners  and  Stringers);  and  in  1947 
five  Savory  brothers  were  photographed  during  the  Old  Boys’  week-end.  They 
had  attended  Ridley  between  1930  and  1947. 

Cricket  matches  which  saw  fathers  competing  against  sons  had  not  been 
unusual  on  Old  Boys’  Week-ends  (in  June),  but  now  they  had  a  cricket  vari¬ 
ation:  Fathers  and  Brothers  vs  Sons  and  Brothers  -  all  Ridleians,  of  course. 
In  1948  Hal  Williams  (’07-T7)  captained  the  Fathers  and  Brothers  XI  and 
his  son  captained  a  team  of  Sons  and  Brothers.  It  would  not  be  too  long 
before  an  eleven  could  be  formed  of  grandsons  to  play  their  grandfathers  or 
with  three  generations  of  Ridley  cricketers  in  a  single  match. 

That  boys  would  follow  grandfathers  and  granduncles  to  Ridley  had 
always  been  only  a  matter  of  time  but,  the  truth  was,  a  new  boy  could  now 
arrive  at  Ridley  to  enter  Lower  School  with  so  many  Old  Ridleians  on  his 
family  tree  that  he  could  not  remember  them  all.  His  relatives  could  branch 
out  in  all  directions  -  all  Ridleians.  The  habit  of  adopting  Ridley  by  Cana¬ 
dian  families  went  back  to  the  School’s  earliest  years.  Brothers  at  first  fol¬ 
lowed  brothers  and,  in  a  remarkably  short  time,  sons  were  following  their 
fathers  to  Ridley.  Then  this  Ridley  family  custom  was  intensified  and  spread 
through  Old  Boys  marrying  sisters  of  Old  Boys,  and  daughters  of  Old  Boys 
marrying  sons  of  Old  Boys.  It  interlocked  one  Ridley  family  with  another, 
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like  the  Sellers-Riley-Moncrieff  Ridley-family  group  of  Winnipeg;  the  Ridley 
cousins  and  other  relatives  among  them  would  be  difficult  to  count.  This 
would  also  hold,  of  course,  for  the  blood  connections  rather  than  a  marriage 
link,  where  it  was  present  among  the  twenty  Jarvis  boys,  the  nineteen 
Mitchells,  eighteen  Gooderhams,  seventeen  Lees,  sixteen  Mackenzies,  thir¬ 
teen  Macdonalds,  twelve  Cronyns,  eight  Glasscos  and  fifteen  Campbells, 
who  have  attended  Ridley  since  1889.  Even  the  smaller  groups  with  the  same 
family  name  could  include  a  host  of  Ridley  relatives.  When  Dick  (R.  S.) 
Malone  ( ’25-'29 )  arrived  with  his  brother  they  had  a  lot  of  Ridley  names  for 
relatives,  including  two  Hoyles  uncles,  a  Norsworthy  uncle  and  a  Hoyles 
cousin  dating  back  to  the  Nineties;  then,  when  Dick  Malone's  two  sons,  Bob 
and  Richard,  entered  Ridley  in  the  1955-7  period,  their  Ridley  cousins 
seemed  countless.  To  offer  one  more  illustration,  take  Ferdie  Marani  ('01- 
T2),  Ridley's  architect,  now  planning  a  new  Memorial  Hall.  In  1946  he  had 
been  able  to  point  to  a  Ridley  dynasty  of  Maranis  which  included  one  son, 
one  brother,  one  uncle,  three  brothers-in-law,  two  nephews  and  nearly  forty 
cousins  -  all  Old  Ridleians. 

If  further  confirmation  is  necessary  of  the  way  Canadian  families  had 
adopted  Ridley,  it  is  only  necessary  to  recall  all  the  different  boys  at  different 
periods  who  answered  Adsum  or  Sir  to  the  same  Ridley  names,  such  as 
Anderson,  Adamson,  Archer,  Ashburner,  Atack,  Bain,  Bishop,  Bongard, 
Botterell,  Burgoyne,  Caldecott,  Campbell,  Carter,  Cassels,  Counsell,  Cronyn, 
Davidson,  Davis,  Digby,  Dixon,  Dougherty  and  Doherty,  Drope,  Duffield  - 
down  through  Glen,  Goldie,  Glassco,  Gooderham,  Gordon,  Griffith  and 
Griffiths,  Harris,  Harvey,  Howitt,  Hoyles,  Irwin,  Jarvis,  Keenleyside,  Ken¬ 
nedy,  Kemp,  Lennard,  Little,  Mackay,  MacLachlan,  Macintosh,  Mather, 
Mason,  Maxwell,  Mills,  Monk,  Murray,  Nicholls  and  Nicols,  Norsworthy, 
Norton,  O’Flynn,  Osier,  Owen,  Pellatt,  Pirie,  Powell  .  .  .  and  on  to  Savory, 
Scandrett,  Snively,  Stanley,  Stewart,  Stevenson,  Snider  and  Snyder,  Taylor, 
Tidy,  Travers,  Trenholme,  Turner,  Watson,  Wallace,  Warren,  Watlington, 
Weaver,  Wilson,  Woodruff,  Wright  ...  on  and  on. 

Claiming  no  special  dispensation  for  it,  except  the  continuing  right  to  have 
their  names  linked  with  their  beloved  school,  the  old  Ridley  families  had 
gradually  created  a  strong  part  of  the  core  of  Ridley's  character.  As  more  and 
more  families  felt  the  same  loyalty  it  became  as  valuable  as  it  was  unstay  able 
in  its  multiplication. 

There  is  something  about  the  sea  of  Ridley  names  above  which  conjures  an 
understanding  of  the  remorseless  swell  of  time,  and  forgives  it.  We  wonder 
how  many  Old  Ridleians  saw  themselves  as  a  bridge  between  one  generation 
of  boys  bearing  their  names  and  the  next?  Each  touched  the  edge  of  an  era  of 
school  and  Canadian  life  which  the  second  generation  only  knew  vaguely 
and  the  third  not  at  all,  except  in  their  grandfathers’  memory.  But  the  bridg- 
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ing  was  there.  They  were  all  a  part  of  the  spiritual  structure  of  their  School, 
and  as  the  bridging  goes  on  and  on  it  is  both  assuring  perpetuity  and,  in  a 
sense,  even  defeating  time. 

Soon,  the  great-grandsons  would  start  coming. 


RIDLEYS  WAR  MEMORIALS 


The  moment  hostilities  had  ceased,  the  plan  to  create  a  memorial  to 
Ridley’s  fallen  in  World  War  II  was  vigorously  organized.  The  project 
actually  had  its  birth  during  the  war,  without  a  plan  or  target  and  with  the 
specific  type  of  memorial  not  decided  upon;  in  a  common  desire  to  honour 
Ridley’s  war-dead  in  some  way,  the  boys  had  begun  to  donate  to  a  fund  from 
their  very  limited  pocket  allowance.  Ridley’s  fine  chapel  had  been  erected  to 
honour  the  Old  Boys  who  had  paid  the  supreme  sacrifice  in  the  1914-18  war, 
and  all  desired  a  similar  gesture  to  commemorate  Ridley’s  dead  of  1939-45. 
At  an  organization  meeting  of  the  Old  Boys  in  December,  1945,  the  target 
and  the  plan  to  reach  it  were  settled.  The  first  financial  target  was  $250,000. 

It  was  decided  to  build  a  Memorial  Hall  in  the  general  area  of  the  present 
Assembly  Hall  which  it  would  dwarf.  Its  lofty  magnitude  rightly  caused  it  to 
be  called  the  Great  Hall,  a  striking  feature  of  many  English  universities.  The 
length  of  the  present  building  would  be  the  width  of  the  new  hall,  and  there 
would  be  a  cloister  running  across  its  front  between  School  House  and 
Gooderham  House.  It  would  stand  between  them.  Mr.  Ferdie  Marani  (’01-T2) 
was  again  appointed  architect,  the  work  to  be  done  by  his  firm,  Marani  and 
Morris. 

The  organization  for  the  fund-raising  campaign  was  so  thorough  that  suc¬ 
cess  was  assured  from  the  outset.  Mr.  Grant  Glassco  was  general  chairman; 
Henry  Gooderham  and  Fielding  Biggar  were  in  charge  of  the  Toronto  cam¬ 
paign;  John  McCarthy  and  Graham  MacLachlan  headed  the  out-of-Toronto 
effort,  with  the  following  in  charge  of  fund-raising  in  their  areas : 


Hamilton: 

London: 

Galt  and  Guelph: 
Windsor  and 
Chatham : 

Ottawa: 

St.  Catharines: 
Niagara  Falls,  N.Y.: 
Niagara  Falls,  Ont.: 


R.  S.  Hart 
W.  G.  Fisher 
E.  G.  Wamock 

C.  K.  S.  Robinson 
L.  W.  Law 
T.  R.  Merritt 
John  Hancock 
C.  L.  Young 


Woodstock: 

Montreal: 

Winnipeg: 

New  York: 

Simcoe: 

Brantford: 

Buffalo: 

Vancouver: 

Rochester,  N.Y.: 


G.  M.  Wilmot 
N.  L.  C.  Mather 
G.  H.  Sellers 
W.  H.  R.  Jarvis 
J.  J.  Brock 
R.  W.  Reville 
W.  P.  Goetz 
J.  P.  Rapsey 
Bill  Vick 


By  Christmas,  1946  cash  and  pledges  totalled  $72,608.  By  late  spring,  1947 
the  fund  was  up  to  the  $100,000  mark.  In  1948  the  Old  Boys,  the  parents  and 
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friends  of  Ridley  had  continued  to  demonstrate  their  generosity  and  deep 
regard  for  the  needs  of  Ridley  so  steadily  that  all  doubts  were  dispelled 
about  the  ability  to  raise  the  money  required.  The  target  was  increased  to 
$350,000  before  the  end  of  1948,  and  a  second  memorial  was  added  by  a 
private  donation;  Ridley  would  have  both  a  Memorial  Hall  and  a  $100,000 
Memorial  Hospital.  Full  plans  would  be  ready  for  both  by  1949,  with  com¬ 
pletion  assured  by  1950. 

Only  minor  postwar  changes  were  being  made  immediately  in  the  aca¬ 
demic  curriculum;  it  seemed  necessary  to  wait  to  see  how  to  overcome  the 
disturbing  problem  of  lack  of  facilities  for  higher  education  in  Canada,  and 
in  Ontario  especially.  The  face  of  Canada  was  changing.  The  facilities  of  the 
universities  were  taxed  to  the  limit  due  to  the  flood  of  war  veterans  return¬ 
ing  to  complete  their  education  and  properly  being  given  priority,  but  even 
when  this  phase  was  passed  it  was  obvious  that  existing  facilities  would  not 
be  sufficient  to  absorb  the  growing  number  of  Canadian  youths  demanding 
higher  education.  University  facilities  had  not  been  expanded  for  years  and 
were  now  far  behind  Canada’s  combined  population  growth  and  the  new 
need  for  educated  youths  caused  by  increased  industrialization.  It  was  not  yet 
clearly  foreseen,  but  a  virtual  technological  and  scientific  explosion  would 
soon  occur  which  would  multiply  the  demands  on  education. 

For  the  moment,  the  congestion  in  the  universities  caused  by  the  war 
veterans  attempting  to  regain  their  lost  years  was  the  big  problem.  All  the 
Canadian  preparatory  schools  were  trapped  in  it  and  all  were  protesting  the 
selection  system  which  the  situation  had  forced;  in  1946-7  only  the  aca¬ 
demically  brilliant  were  being  admitted  to  a  Canadian  university,  with  the 
average  student  refused  his  chance  for  higher  education  unless  he  could  gain 
admittance  to  an  American  university.  How  serious  the  situation  was  to 
Ridley  may  be  seen  in  the  extent  she  was  producing  graduates  ready  for 
university.  In  1947  a  total  of  208  former  Ridley  students  were  in  forty-four 
different  universities,  with  seventy-two  in  the  University  of  Toronto  alone. 
It  is  true  that  a  considerable  number  of  these  were  war  veterans  who  had 
graduated  back  as  far  as  1939,  but  the  numbers  Ridley  was  graduating  still 
emphasizes  the  headache  of  this  postwar  problem.  The  entire  realm  of 
Canadian  education  was,  of  course,  deeply  concerned;  the  leading  educators 
were  in  constant  conference,  and  editors  and  the  public  shortly  joined  in  a 
spontaneous  campaign  to  force  action  by  the  provincial  governments.  The 
“export  of  brains”  -  of  educated  Canadian  youths  -  to  the  United  States  was 
a  slogan  which  was  soon  a  rising  shout  of  protest  all  across  Canada,  as  de¬ 
mands  were  made  for  a  vigorous  shake-up  in  the  Canadian  educational 
system,  principally  in  increased  financial  provision  for  greatly  expanded 
facilities. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  concern  felt  by  Ridley  should  be  summed  up  and 
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excellently  expressed  publicly  by  a  student -D.  H.  L.  Hill.  His  entry  in  the 
School’s  annual  speaking  contest  was  entitled:  Senior  Matriculation  -  Then 
What ?  He  delivered  it  by  special  invitation  to  the  Lions  Club  of  St.  Catha¬ 
rines.  It  revealed  the  underlying  anxiety  of  Ridley  and  her  students  in  an 
educational  system  which  would  bring  young  Canadians  to  the  point  of 
secondary  school  graduation  and  then  bar  them  from  a  profession.  Orator 
Hill  made  it  clear  that  the  current  congestion  in  Canadian  universities  would 
be  permanent  unless  action  was  taken  quickly.  Here  are  pertinent  extracts: 

“Supposing  I  should  work  hard  to  pass  my  nine  papers  with  the  required 
standing  in  my  major  subjects,  what  guarantee  have  1  that  1  will  be 
accepted  in  my  chosen  courser  The  answer  would  be,  I  have  none. 
Consider  one  instance  which  happened  at  the  University  of  Toronto  last 

fall  (1946). 

“In  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  at  the  University,  S12  students  wished  to 
enroll  and  had  qualified  to  enter  the  course.  Only  200  could  be  accepted. 

What  happened  to  the  other  3  1  2  students? 

“Similarly  in  Dentistry  out  of  563  who  intended  to  enter  the  dental 
profession,  only  160  were  admitted.  What  happened  to  the  other  403 
students? 

“In  the  Faculty  of  Forestry  only  about  half  the  applicants  were  accepted. 

The  others  were  denied  the  opportunity  of  proceeding  in  their  chosen 
profession  this  year,  simply  because  of  the  lack  of  sufficient  clinical  and 
laboratory  facilities  .  .  .  such  people  will  be  lost  to  their  chosen  lifetime 
work,  or  they  will  seek  university  entrance  elsewhere  and  probably  will 
remain  the  rest  of  their  lives  in  the  country  where  they  received  their 
university  training. 

“To  this  regrettable  emigration  from  Canada  we  are  forced  to  add  many 
graduate  students  who  wish  to  do  post-graduate  work  and  who  are  regu¬ 
larly  turning  to  the  U.S.A. 

“In  1946  some  18,000  such  students  left  Canada  in  what  is  commonly 
called  Exportation  of  Canadian  Youth  Brains. 

“In  a  few  years  Canada  will  be  composed  of  might-have-beens. 

“An  answer  that  may  be  given  to  this  insufferable  state  of  affairs  is  the 
wait-and-see  solution.  Wait  until  all  the  veterans  have  passed  through, 
and  conditions  will  automatically  become  adjusted. 

“Will  this  happen?  Last  year  (1946)  approximately  17,000  students 
enrolled  at  the  University  of  Toronto ;  half  of  them  were  veterans, 
leaving  a  few  over  8,000  regular  matriculation  students.  In  normal  times 
this  8,000  is  the  capacity  of  the  University  of  Toronto.  Last  year  the 
City  of  Toronto  alone  increased  by  3  3,000  people.  If  the  same  increase 
occurs  this  year  —  which  it  will  —  the  population  of  Toronto  alone  will 
soon  be  1,000,000  people. 

“By  way  of  comparison,  New  Zealand,  wfith  a  population  of  2,000,000, 
has  four  universities,  while  Ontario  with  4,5  00,000  people  has  five 
universities. 

“The  provincial  pocket-book  was  never  fatter.  Why  not  spend  some  of 
the  surplus  in  providing  more  accommodation  for  university  education? 

“In  my  opinion  the  provincial  pocket-book  should  pay  the  price  and 
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quickly  make  more  university  accommodation  available.  Higher  education 
not  only  informs,  it  inspires  a  cultural  background.  Why  not  let  this  fine 
old  British  province  of  Ontario  make  room  to  train  every  youth  who 
seeks  an  opportunity? 

“This  country  is  crying  out  for  more  professional  men  and  still  there  is 
an  acute  shortage  of  this  much-needed  professional  personnel.  Why  isn’t 
the  bottleneck  eliminated?” 

It  would  be  eliminated,  or  at  least  eased,  but  it  would  not  be  soon.  In  the 
meantime,  Ridley  could  only  watch  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  building 
up  for  action,  with  Dr.  Griffith  and  Ridley’s  staff  shortly  taking  part  with  the 
headmaster  and  staffs  of  the  other  private  schools,  in  a  planned  study  of 
the  Canadian  educational  situation. 

Late  in  the  war,  and  now,  newspapers  and  magazines  -  and  some  pulpits, 
too  -  fell  into  the  recurrent  habit  of  deploring  the  younger  generation.  The 
war  was  supposed  to  have  struck  so  deeply  into  the  minds  and  sensitivities  of 
youth  that  younger  Canadians  had  lost  all  stability  and  confidence,  and  per¬ 
haps  hope.  Some  thought-leaders  had  given  re-birth  to  the  old  wail  about  a 
Lost  Generation.  Ridley  was  having  none  of  this,  at  least  not  Acta  s  editorial 
staff.  The  war  was  barely  over  when  an  editorial  took  issue  with  such  gloomy 
adults  and  their  mis  judgment  of  postwar  Canadian  youth: 

“We  have,  they  tell  us,  become  knowing,  disillusioned  little  hellions.  The 
newspapers  eye  us  severely  and  tell  grim  tales  of  Postwar  Nerves,  and  in 
these  turgid  little  movies  so  prevalent  since  the  war,  full  of  Uplift  and  cloud 
formations  over  wheat  fields,  which  leave  admiring  audiences  feeling  slightly 
dazed,  but  very  intelligent,  we  have  heavy  references  to  Juvenile  Delinquency, 
represented  by  a  little  girl  in  a  sweater  and  short  socks. 

“There  is  no  need  to  infer  any  general  decadence  among  the  rising  generation 
from  the  bewildered  adolescents  who  try  to  assume  the  pleasures  of  their 
parents  during  war.  Abnormal  conditions  have  induced  a  lack  of  the  side  of 
education  only  a  home  can  provide,  but  war  has  wrought  much  of  its  own 
salvation  by  reviving  discipline  and  patriotism.  .  .  . 

“The  plans  you  are  making  leave  no  room  for  postwar  nerves  .  .  .  the  sun  is 
out,  the  sky  is  smiling,  and  the  green  streaming  hillside  has  been  laughing  all 
the  time.” 

It  was  true  that  the  convulsion  of  war  had  made  it  difficult  for  youth  to 
envision  a  future  of  peaceful  pursuits  and  service,  and  also  that  during  the 
war  the  approach  of  draft-age  eighteen  had  caused  some  sports-coated 
seventeen-year-olds  to  decide  that  the  classroom  was  a  ridiculous  waste  of 
time.  But  most  teen-agers  at  Ridley  had  reacted  in  the  opposite  way.  They 
took  a  keener  interest  in  their  cadet  work,  for  instance.  And,  with  the  war 
over,  there  was  little  sign  that  another  bizarre  postwar  era  would  develop 
like  the  Roaring  Twenties  which  waked  the  first  German  war.  This  was  true 
despite  the  evolution  of  the  beatnik.  Yet,  there  was  a  spirit  of  unruliness 
prevalent  which  would  have  to  be  handled. 
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As  the  School  settled  into  routine  the  most  noticeable  physical  change  was 
probably  found  in  the  Lower  School,  the  incubator.  It  had  been  growing 
steadily,  reaching  a  new  peak  of  107  boarders  in  1947,  with  every  inch  of 
space  utilized.  There  were  never  more  than  a  dozen  day-boys  in  Lower 
School  in  the  war  and  postwar  years  and  several  were  masters’  sons.  There 
was  now  neither  classroom  nor  locker-room  space  to  accommodate  more 
boys.  Their  numbers  had  already  forced  the  adoption  of  the  grade  numbers 
used  in  the  public  schools,  with  the  Lower  School’s  old  Form  IV  now  being 
Grade  6,  for  instance.  The  dormitories  of  1946-7  would  have  been  unrecog¬ 
nizable  to  boys  of  the  immediate  pre-war  era.  Those  which  had  been  used  as 
class-  and  club-rooms  were  again  sleeping  quarters,  with  Cartier ,  Wolfe  and 
Strathcona  once  more  equipped  with  beds.  Tecumseh,  always  the  haunt  of 
the  youngest,  was  also  part  of  the  “junior  end”.  In  addition,  rooms  originally 
designed  as  play-rooms  and  libraries  were  now  classrooms,  with  even  the  old 
junior  play-room  partitioned  into  two.  Only  the  senior  library  still  filled  its 
original  role.  To  provide  playing  room  the  basement  was  reorganized  and 
changed  from  a  place  for  such  thumping  games  as  “floor  hockey”  to  more 
polite  pursuits  such  as  ping-pong,  croquinole,  chess  and  checkers. 

The  shortage  of  servants  during  the  war  had  been  common  to  both  Upper 
and  Lower  Schools,  and  in  the  latter  the  wartime  table  clearing  and  setting 
by  the  boys  continued.  So  did  dormitory  cleaning  and  linen  changing  as  well 
as  the  long-established  traditional  bed-making.  It  was  a  handy  habit  to  keep 
for  disciplinary  purposes.  Prizes  for  a  neat  dormitory  were  still  given,  and 
not  keeping  a  room  neat  could  mean  punishment.  No  Lower  School  boy  of 
this  time  will  forget  the  defaulters 9  list. 

“Every  Thursday  afternoon,  Mr.  Brown  reads  out  the  defaulters. 

A  great  sigh  falls  over  the  School. 

“We,  the  defaulters,  have  a  rough  time.  The  masters  make  us  stay 
inside  on  half-holidays.  They  inspect  our  drawers.  They  make  us  clean 
up  the  basement.  Our  hands  and  faces  are  inspected  before  each  meal. 

“They  also  make  us  shovel  walks  and  clean  up  the  School  for  Herbie  ; 
defaulters  come  in  handy.”  —  Busing ,  Form  VII. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  first  full  year  of  peace  -  1946  -  Ridley’s  staff  was 
reasonably  close  to  full  requirements  for  the  first  time  since  the  spring  of  1939. 
If  Dr.  Griffith,  Mr.  Hamilton,  his  assistant,  and  Mr.  Brown  of  the  Lower  School 
sensed  that  combined  industrialization  and  expansion  of  education  would 
keep  the  staffing  problem  a  permanent  headache  of  administration,  their 
postwar  staff  reconstruction  was  still  on  a  hopeful  policy  of  permanence.  They 
were  tired  of  the  wartime  staff  turnover;  they  sought  only  highly  qualified  men 
who  were  career-masters.  They  were  not  very  successful,  but  one  master  who 
rejoined  from  the  services  and  three  new  masters  of  1946  were  still  with 
Ridley  in  1959.  The  first  of  these  was  Mr.  P.  H.  Nind  who  joined  the  Lower 
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School.  Other  additions  to  the  Lower  School  staff  in  1946  were  Mr.  A.  G. 
Swoger  who  remained  three  years;  Mr.  E.  S.  Matthews  who  would  stay  two 
years,  and  Mr.  J.  A.  McDivitt,  one  year;  also,  the  new  Matron,  Miss  I.  G. 
Davis,  would  be  eight  years  at  Ridley.  ( Postscript :  “To  Miss  Davis  who, 
despite  her  training  as  a  dietitian,  was  almost  raw  to  the  fascinating  problems 
involved  in  laundry,  mending  Fauquier’s  trousers,  and  Elgin  dormitory,  we 
offer  congratulations.  Somehow,  you  kept  your  sanity  and  continued  to  smile.” 
-  From  Lower  School  Notes,  one  year  later. ) 

The  School  was  almost  continuously  frustrated  in  obtaining  new,  long- 
service  masters  in  this  year  of  organization  for  peace.  Returning  from  military 
service  in  1945  or  earlier  were  Mr.  Adam  Griffith,  still  at  Ridley  in  1959;  Mr. 
R.  S.  Harris,  also  fresh  from  the  services  and  an  Old  Boy  who  would  only  agree 
to  stay  one  year;  Mr.  B.  W.  Williams  who  joined  straight  from  a  returning 
troopship,  but  who  would  also  only  stay  a  single  year.  Joining  Ridley  in  1946 
were  D.  G.  Partridge  (from  the  R.C.A.F. ),  who  would  stay  ten  years  and  who 
at  once  established  a  new  art  department;  and  Mr.  J.  D.  Schussler,  B.A.,  who 
had  taught  in  the  Lower  School  until  1943,  rejoined  the  staff;  he  would  now 
teach  literature  and  French  in  the  Upper  School  until  1952.  An  Old  Boy 
also  came  home  to  teach:  Mr.  Chic  ( Charles  F. )  Carson  had  taught  for  seven 
years  at  Bishop’s  College  School  in  Quebec;  he  joined  the  Upper  School  as  a 
master  in  1945  and  remained  at  Ridley  until  he  died  in  1958.  Mr.  F.  L.  Taylor 
had  joined  the  Upper  School  to  teach  history  and  science  in  1945,  but  he  had 
left  after  a  single  year.  Mr.  Sidney  S.  Bunting  had  also  reported  to  the  Upper 
School  in  September,  1945;  he  would  continue  to  teach  English  until  1949. 

The  most  fortunate  of  all  developments  in  Ridley’s  postwar  academic 
arrangements,  because  of  its  lasting  benefit  to  the  School,  grew  from  Mr. 
Hamilton’s  awareness  of  the  new  demands  on  education  owing  to  the  great 
advance  in  industrial  technology.  He  knew  that  the  world  was  moving  rapidly 
into  the  Age  of  Science.  As  a  result  he  obtained  Dr.  Griffith’s  agreement  to 
create  at  once  the  strongest  physics  and  science  staff  he  could  possibly 
contrive.  (The  wartime  experience  of  four  physics  masters  in  a  little  more 
than  a  term  had  been  an  appalling  thing.)  Also,  Mr.  Hamilton  now  had  to 
devote  more  and  more  time  to  general  administration  as  assistant  headmaster, 
so  he  carefully  sought  a  scientist  who  could  shortly  take  over  the  department. 
The  man  chosen  by  Dr.  Griffith  and  Mr.  Hamilton  was  Mr.  David  S.  Fensom, 
B.A.Sc.,  M.C.I.C.,  F.R.I.C.  who  had  been  highly  successful  as  a  wartime 
scientist.  Joining  Ridley  with  him  was  Mr.  N.  L.  Shipley,  B.A.,  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Western  Ontario  who  would  teach  physics  and  mathe¬ 
matics.  Mr.  Fensom  and  Mr.  Shipley  were  still  with  the  department  in  1959, 
key  men  in  a  development  which  added  respect  for  Ridley  in  Canadian 
universities  because  of  the  high  standard  of  her  graduates  in  science  and 
maths. 
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Mr.  Fensom’s  background  revealed  his  quality.  A  graduate  in  chemical 
engineering  from  the  University  of  Toronto,  he  had  outstanding  success  in 
both  industry  and  as  a  scientist  working  on  defence  projects  during  the 
war.  He  was  first  with  Consolidated  Mining  and  Smelting  Ltd.,  doing  research 
on  the  flotation  of  ore  in  laboratories  at  Kimberley  and  Trail.  After  the  war 
broke  out,  he  went  overseas  at  his  own  expense  and  was  soon  at  work  in  a 
laboratory  of  Imperial  Chemicals  in  Scotland.  He  developed  a  plastic  explo¬ 
sive  from  nitroglycerine  which  was  patented  in  thirteen  countries.  ( It  was  the 
explosive  used  by  the  famous  Piat  anti-tank  weapon. )  He  was  next  a  member 
of  the  research  team  which  developed  an  anti-submarine  acoustic  device  used 
in  U-boat  detecting  which  was  also  highly  successful.  He  was  then  sent  back 
to  Canada  to  set  up  CARDE  -  the  Canadian  Army  Research  Development’s 
rocket  project  -  where  he  was  in  charge  of  the  chemical  division.  He  was  next 
assistant  chief  chemist  at  the  explosive  factories  of  Defence  Industries  Ltd. 
at  Nobel  and  Winnipeg.  Despite  the  fascinating  research  work  open  to  him  at 
war’s  end  Mr.  Fensom  made  the  decision  that  he  desired  to  teach.  It  was  the 
career  he  wanted,  the  endeavour  which  he  felt  would  reward  him  with  the 
greatest  satisfaction. 

“I  am  one  of  those  fortunate  people,”  he  later  said,  “who  have  as  a  career 
the  thing  they  want  most  to  do.” 

In  that  first  full  peacetime  year  of  1946  the  boys  taking  physics  and  chemistry 
were  given  a  lot  of  scientific  principle,  more  perhaps  than  was  usual  in  a 
preparatory  school.  Mr.  Hamilton  had  always  kept  his  classes  interesting  and 
challenging.  After  the  first  atomic  bomb  in  1945  he  asked  a  physics  class  to  tell 
him  the  names  of  the  first  students  of  atomic  theory.  They  knew  next  day: 
those  schoolboy  favourites,  Leucippus  and  Democritus,  Greek  scientists  of 
2,000  years  before.  Leucippus  had  believed  everything  was  composed  of 
atoms,  infinite  in  numbers,  always  in  motion,  and  Democritus  had  claimed  no 
matter  was  ever  destroyed  but  merely  changed  in  form.  Mr.  Hamilton’s 
students  remembered  Democritus  as  the  wise  old  Greek  from  whom  Darwin 
developed  his  theory  of  evolution.  Democritus  had  claimed  all  life  on  our 
planet  had  developed  from  the  primeval  slime.  From  Mr.  Fensom  now  the 
boys  knew  that  a  whole  new  world  of  study  and  experiment  was  opening  up  to 
them  in  the  field  of  nuclear  power  and  that  the  electronic  and  plastic  research¬ 
ers  were  giving  industrial  development  a  fantastic  impetus.  Their  future 
looked  exciting  and  fruitful. 

At  the  same  time,  Ridley’s  young  scientists  were  told  to  keep  their  feet  on 
the  ground.  While  directing  Ridley’s  science  course  along  channels  which 
could  provide  a  sound  grounding  for  the  study  of  advanced  physics  in  univer¬ 
sity,  Mr.  Hamilton  also  stressed  the  practical  application  of  the  mathematical 
sciences  and  of  physical  chemistry.  A  teacher  of  keen  discernment,  he  knew 
Canada’s  new  phase  of  industrialization  would  demand  more  technicians  and 
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industrial  scientists  and  chemists  than  ever  before  and  sought  assiduously  to 
prepare  his  students  for  the  opportunity,  both  practically  and  in  theory.  Mr. 
Fensom  and  Mr.  Shipley  both  led  groups  on  visits  to  industrial  plants  in  the 
area  -  to  the  Hooker  Chemical  Plant  at  Niagara  Falls  and  the  big  paper  mill 
at  Thorold.  Other  groups  saw  practical  application  of  classroom  theory  at  the 
Atlas  Steel  mill  at  Welland  and  the  Robin  Hood  Flour  Mills  at  Port  Colbome. 
It  not  only  enlivened  what  might  have  been  dull  afternoons,  but  kept  the 
science  course  at  Ridley  both  practical  and  intensely  interesting. 

MERRITT  HOUSE  NOTES 

The  March  of  Science:  Budding  young  scientists  in  Merritt 
House  have  made  the  discovery  that  there  is  a  considerable  breeze 
blowing  up  the  ordinary  chimney.  Apart  from  its  scientific  value, 
this  discovery  involved  several  boys  in  a  run  with  authority ;  they 
were  released  after  a  hearing  on  ten  strokes  bail. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  lesson  will  discourage  future  scientists 
from,  tampering  with  the  laws  of  nature  (or  of  architecture). 

The  above  search  by  the  boys  of  Merritt  House  to  find  a  draft  to  carry  off 
cigarette  smoke  was  an  endless  effort  at  Ridley,  with  fantastically  ingenious 
devices  often  the  result.  Artificial  drafts  were  created  in  all  manner  of  places. 
To  illustrate  how  industrious  the  boys  could  be,  a  wall-board  in  the  Dean’s 
House  was  on  hinges;  behind  it  was  an  electric  refrigerator!  It  was  there  for 
a  long  time,  its  secret  passed  from  group  to  group,  before  it  was  discovered. 
That  smoking  was  far  more  general  than  was  indicated  by  the  standing  ban 
against  it,  or  by  the  fact  that  Ridley  still  does  not  have  a  smoking  room  for 
seniors,  was  made  quite  evident  one  day  in  1946  to  Mr.  Fensom  shortly  after 
he  joined  the  science  department.  To  explain  the  flow  of  light  across  a  prism 
he  turned  off  the  lights  and  lit  a  cigarette,  to  permit  its  smoke  to  demonstrate. 
When  the  lights  went  on  there  was  so  much  smoke  in  the  room  he  knew 
half-a-dozen  cigarettes  must  have  been  busy.  At  the  next  class  he  fooled  them; 
to  the  boys’  disgust,  he  demonstrated  with  chalk  dust  instead  of  smoke. 

If  the  foregoing  implies  that  Ridley’s  postwar  readjustment  was  peaceful 
it  is  wrong.  It  was  a  troubled,  difficult  period.  The  mood  of  the  boy-population 
was  not  peaceful.  It  included  a  strong  hangover  or  perhaps  a  culmination  of  a 
deteriorated  behaviour  pattern.  It  had  been  developing  throughout  the  war; 
the  new  masters  to  arrive  in  the  early  postwar  period  definitely  felt  that  some 
of  the  residue  which  the  war  left  behind  at  Ridley  was  unruliness. 

This  was  not  exaggeration;  many  boys  had  been  infected  by  the  recklessness 
of  the  times,  including  an  impulse  to  defy  authority.  There  were  occasions 
when  it  seemed  that  the  disciplinary  problem  was  getting  out  of  hand.  A  lenient 
view  could  not  be  taken  just  because  the  pressure  of  war  conditions  on  the 
School  had  let  the  situation  develop  imperceptibly.  Largely  responsible  had 


CADET  INSPECTION  DAY,  1946 

For  the  first  time  in  cadet  history,  the  official  annual  inspection  was  by  an  Old  Bov,  Brig.  Ian 
S.  Johnston,  C.B.E.,  D.S.O.,  C.D.  (’22-’25).  Above  1.  to  r.  are:  Major  George  Beale,  M.C., 
M.D.  No.  2;  Capt.  Iggnlden  greeting  a  former  cadet  sergeant;  Dr.  H.  C.  Griffith  and  Cadet 
Major  A.  J.  L.  Chapman.  (The  Corps  had  been  again  organized  as  an  army  formation  in  1944.) 


Distinguished  Ridleians 


THE  HON. 

eighton  McCarthy 

overnor  of  Ridley,  who  was 
Canada’s  first  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States. 


THE  HON.  HUME  WRONG 
('09-T1),  Counsellor  to  the 
Canadian  Legation  at 
Washington,  and  later 
Ambassador. 


THE  REV.  DR. 
GEORGE  M.  WRONG, 
a  Governor  of  Ridley 
from  1901  until 
his  death  in  1948. 


W.  E.  N.  BELL 

( ’22-’28 ) 
President  1940-1 


H.  B.  WILLIAMS 
(’07-T7) 
President  1942-5 


G.  M.  MacLACHLAN 
(’28-33) 
President  1946-7 


CRICKET  CHAMPIONS  IN  THE  FIRST  POSTWAR  SEASON 
U.C.C.  8;  Ridley  59  T.C.S.  34;  Ridley  69  St.  Andrew’s  37;  Ridley  155 

Semi-circle  (left  to  right):  F.  E.  Rowe;  R.  J.  Fisher;  A.  L.  Thres;  ].  S.  Routley;  T.  Coburn; 
Pro;  R.  E.  C.  Hutson;  I.  C.  P.  Hodgson;  A.  A.  Lee;  R.  P.  Bourne.  Seated  (centre):  Dr.  H.  C. 
Griffith;  P.  H.  F.  Cressall  (Capt. );  Mr.  E.  G.  Powell.  Front:  R.  R.  Taylor,  scorer;  R.  C.  Cassel- 

man;  G.  G.  Rainbow. 


PAST  PRESIDENTS  OF  OLD  BOYS’  ASSOCIATION 
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been  the  incessant  staff  turnover  during  the  war,  which  included  inability  to 
obtain  permanent  masters,  but  this  did  not  ease  the  postwar  situation  which 
had  to  be  faced,  and  firmly  adjusted.  The  steadying  influence  of  Ridley’s 
few  long-serving  masters  during  the  war  had  been  constantly  weakened 
by  the  failure  of  some  of  the  temporary  staff  to  win  the  respect  of  the  boys  or 
to  maintain  control  otherwise.  Some  of  them  had  resorted  in  desperation  to 
force  -  to  the  strap  -  which  itself  spells  failure.  In  one  or  two  instances,  even 
in  1946  the  strap  was  still  too  prevalent  as  the  only  means  of  control;  it 
naturally  reacted  as  a  spur  to  rebellious  defiance  by  high-spirited  boys. 

This  postwar  period  must  be  recorded  as  one  of  the  School’s  most  difficult 
eras.  The  key  to  it  was  summed  up  in  one  word:  challenge.  There  was  a  stiff 
challenge  to  the  whole  administration:  to  Headmaster  Griffith,  to  Mr. 
Hamilton,  Assistant  Headmaster  who  must  take  on  more  and  more  responsi¬ 
bility,  to  the  old  and  new  members  of  the  academic  staff  and,  certainly  not  the 
least,  to  the  postwar  prefects  and  other  senior  boys. 

The  situation  was  not  going  to  be  adjusted  overnight.  It  could  also  not  be 
done  by  the  sudden  imposition  of  new,  drastic  disciplinary  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions.  The  attitude  of  the  boys  -  of  the  School  -  had  to  be  altered,  and  that 
could  only  be  effectively  done  if  the  boys  did  it  themselves.  A  secret  of  Ridley’s 
method  of  boy-control  had  always  rested  in  the  conviction  that  anything  the 
boys  instituted  and  decided  themselves  would  at  once  work.  A  new  policy  or 
decree  would  take  hold  almost  immediately.  That  was  how  Ridley  achieved 
her  postwar  re-adjustment.  It  required  a  little  time,  but  it  was  done  and  with 
lasting  effect,  even  if  some  of  it  developed  so  quietly  and  gradually  it  was 
unnoted  and  even  if  there  were  a  lot  of  troublesome  episodes  and  trends 
on  the  way. 

One  opening  postwar  move  was  a  policy  to  give  more  prominence  to  the 
leadership  of  the  boys  themselves.  The  habit  was  long  established  to  give 
boys  as  much  responsibility  as  possible  in  order  to  foster  leadership  ability, 
but  it  was  felt  that  more  public  notice  was  due.  The  prefects  had  been 
appearing  on  the  frontispiece  of  Acta  Ridleiana  for  some  time,  but  in  1946 
another  group  of  young  leaders,  the  Senior  Boy  of  each  House,  was  added 
together  with  the  captains  of  cricket  ( R.  C.  Hutson),  football  ( R.  E.  Stanley), 
hockey  (J.  D.  Gray),  basketball  (T.  S.  Perry),  swimming  (E.  D.  Powell)  and 
the  gym  team  (R.  A.  Jarvis).  The  prefects  in  the  first  full  postwar  year 
(1946-7)  were:  M.  R.  L.  Bishop,  R.  P.  Bourne,  M.  A.  Frost,  J.  A.  L.  Goldie, 
J.  D.  Gray,  A.  A.  Lee,  R.  M.  Penney,  T.  S.  Perry,  E.  D.  Powell,  R.  E.  Stanley, 
R.  A.  Tooton  and  J.  L.  Whittemore.  Senior  Boys  were  G.  W.  Henderson, 
A.  J.  M.  Humphries,  D.  S.  McLean-Kennedy  and  C.  K.  Watters. 

There  was  no  longer  a  master  as  editor-in-chief  of  Acta ;  instead,  the 
Reverend  R.  C.  Good,  Ridley’s  Chaplain,  was  named  Staff  Adviser,  with  R.  M. 
Penney  as  his  assistant,  and  the  following  ( Easter,  1947 )  were  listed  also  as 
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Adas  associate  editors:  J.  Kenny,  C.  K.  Watters,  A.  D.  Clutsam  and  M.  L. 
Smith;  sports,  R.  P.  Bourne;  literary,  H.  J.  Golding;  school  notes,  G.  P.  Jarvis; 
art,  J.  L.  Murray;  advertising,  J.  A.  L.  Goldie;  photography,  R.  A.  Tooton. 

Although  the  frequent  loss  of  masters  to  the  armed  services  was  now  a  thing 
of  the  past,  Ridley  would  seriously  miss  the  good  counsel  and  steadying 
influence  of  a  master  who  was  a  living  Ridley  legend  -  Ernie  Powell.  He 
retired  in  June,  1946  at  the  end  of  the  first  full  year  of  peace.  He  had  been  a 
dependable  stalwart  for  so  long  -  ever  since  September,  1900  -  that  his 
contributions  had  become  so  imperceptibly  merged  into  the  life  and  progress 
of  Ridley  that  only  those  whose  memory  went  back  to  the  Ridley  fire  and 
beyond  could  properly  assess  his  value. 

His  love  of  boys  and  his  spontaneous  interest  in  every  phase  of  school 
activity  had  matched  his  great  natural  teaching  ability.  He  had  loved  teaching 
for  teaching’s  sake.  In  his  younger  days  he  had  been  firm,  even  forceful,  but  so 
fair  and  understanding  that  he  had  won  the  respect  of  the  boys  from  his 
first  day  in  1900.  He  then  continued  to  do  so  through  generation  after 
generation  of  Ridley  boys.  As  Dr.  Miller’s  senior  master  in  1909  Mr.  Powell  had 
moved  with  his  bride  into  the  Dean’s  House,  then  just  completed.  In  1921 
he  became  housemaster  of  School  House.  He  had  been  at  Ridley  forty-six 
years,  and  in  School  House  thirty-seven  years,  when  he  retired. 

Like  his  great  friend,  the  late  Mr.  Williams,  most  of  Ernie  Powell’s  life  had 
been  devoted  to  Ridley,  and  there  was  no  Old  Ridleian  and  no  student  who 
did  not  wholeheartedly  wish  that  his  remaining  years  would  continue  to  be 
happy  and  fruitful.  As  he  and  Mrs.  Powell  moved  into  a  St.  Catharines  house 
they  took  with  them  the  respect  and  love  of  all  Ridley. 

It  was  Mr.  Ashburner  who  knocked  on  the  door  where  Mr.  Powell  had  lived 
so  long  and  assumed  the  housemastership  of  School  House.  Mr.  Matheson 
took  Mr.  Ashburner’s  place  in  the  Dean’s  House,  his  old  quarters  in  Gooderham 
House  being  taken  in  turn  by  Mr.  Staples. 


It  was  fortunate  that  Ridley  in  1946  had  a  strong,  well-balanced  Board  of 
Governors  and  an  academic  staff  of  thoughtful  and  experienced  men.  There 
was  need  for  steadiness  and  an  intelligent  view  of  educational  policy,  as  the 
public  and  newspaper  clamour  we  mentioned  earlier  reached  an  unprece¬ 
dented  peak.  There  was  a  general  demand  for  a  complete  overhaul  of 
Canadian  educational  policies  and  facilities.  In  Ridley’s  view  the  restricted 
accommodation  in  the  universities  for  boys  with  their  minds  and  hearts  set 
on  a  profession  was  the  immediate  factor  of  urgency,  but  there  were  other 
important  elements  which  must  be  probed  and  adjusted.  Unfortunately,  such  a 
diversity  of  views  were  expressed  in  the  public  prints,  and  so  many  controver¬ 
sial  and  even  bizarre  proposals  were  made  on  what  should  or  should  not  be 
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done  about  education  in  Canada,  that  the  sane  and  urgent  things  could  be 
easily  lost.  Everyone  had  his  say,  from  serious  students  (such  as  Ridley’s 
Hill  at  the  Lions  Club),  worried  trustees  and  teachers  of  country  schools, 
to  student  groups  in  the  universities,  social  scientists  and  thoughtful  educators. 
Unhappily,  the  vote-seeking  politicians  and  irresponsible  publicity-seekers 
were  the  noisiest. 

In  the  past,  when  public  platforms  would  be  sought  and  there  would  be 
these  sudden  splurges  of  articles  and  editorials  on  education  in  the  magazines 
and  newspapers,  the  focusing  of  public  attention  on  education  had  often 
resulted  in  wise  new  developments.  Such  periods  also  gave  informed  authori¬ 
ties  the  opportunity  to  give  the  public  an  insight  into  the  Canadian  educational 
system  and  especially  to  impress  the  value  of  education.  They  served,  too,  to 
keep  educators  alert  to  the  need  of  change.  But  there  was  a  danger  in  the 
trends  to  widespread  public  discussion  of  education:  the  disciples  of  unortho¬ 
dox  or  extreme  policies  could  so  sway  public  opinion  that  the  pressure  on 
provincial  departments  of  education  might  cause  adoption  of  measures  and 
methods  which  could  react  unhappily  on  future  generations.  This  postwar 
period  was  one  of  such  times.  And  it  was  only  a  prelude  to  years  of  discussion 
and  dissension. 

The  most  persistent  and  seemingly  logical  demand  was  for  the  establishment 
of  many  more  technical  courses  and  schools  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid 
advance  of  industrial  technology,  which  had  been  spectacularly  accelerated 
by  the  requirements  of  modern  war.  Canada  needed  many  more  men  of 
medicine,  but  this  was  in  danger  of  being  forgotten  in  the  outcry  for  vastly 
expanded  facilities  for  industrial  technical  training.  So  much  was  being  made 
of  the  shortage  of  technicians  and  scientists  by  speakers  and  some  editors  all 
across  Canada,  that  the  arts  faculties  of  many  a  Canadian  university  grew 
genuinely  worried.  There  was  such  a  vociferous  demand  for  materialism  in 
education,  for  specialization  in  science,  engineering,  commerce  and  finance, 
that  voices  could  be  only  faintly  heard  in  favour  of  a  grounding  in  a  broad 
liberal  arts  education  and  the  wider  horizons  of  human  knowledge. 

Even  if  the  threat  of  restricted  facilities  for  a  liberal  arts  education  was  not 
as  severe  as  the  impression  the  public  discussion  seemed  to  give,  it  was 
apparent  that  the  Canadian  educational  system  was  about  to  undergo  consid¬ 
erable  change.  The  politicians  added  up  the  persistent  furore  as  an  indication 
of  general  public  concern  about  education,  especially  about  inadequate 
facilities  for  the  growing  young  nation.  The  Ontario  Government  wisely  took 
steps;  the  time  had  clearly  come  for  a  full-scale  re-examination  of  provincial 
education.  A  Royal  Commission  was  set  up  to  study  education  in  Ontario  in 
all  its  facets  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Justice  J.  A.  Hope. 

The  professed  aim  of  the  Royal  Commission’s  exhaustive  study  was  not,  of 
course,  to  silence  criticism,  though  it  served  to  do  this  temporarily,  but  “to 
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ensure  that  Canadian  educational  institutions  were  making  the  maximum 
possible  contribution  to  the  development  of  young  Canadians”.  The  study 
had  one  immediate  value;  it  gave  educators  the  time  they  must  have  to 
consider  what  changes  and  revamping  of  courses  were  necessary  in  the  light 
of  the  new  requirements  of  the  age  of  technology  and  the  atom  bomb.  The 
danger  that  provincial  departments  of  education  might  go  completely  over¬ 
board  for  technical  education  was  at  least  checked.  It  was  not  yet  known,  but 
the  pressure  on  them  would  keep  increasing  despite  the  pause  provided  by  the 
Royal  Commission. 

Ridley  and  all  other  independent  schools  in  Ontario  had  come  under  general 
criticism;  specifically,  the  independent  school  was  denounced  by  a  few 
scattered  leftist  groups  as  an  undemocratic  institution.  The  demand  was  made 
in  the  Ontario  Legislature  that  independent  schools  should  not  be  tolerated  in 
the  province’s  educational  system  or  that  at  least  they  should  be  taxed  as 
commercial  organizations.  The  need  to  answer  these  ill-founded  aspersions, 
and  also  to  contribute  to  the  general  study  of  education,  caused  the  independ¬ 
ent  schools  to  work  together  under  the  title  of  The  Headmasters’  Association. 

The  headmasters  of  Ontario’s  independent  schools  decided  to  compile  and 
present  a  brief  on  behalf  of  their  educational  concept  to  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Education.  The  document  presented  the  philosophy  of  the  Canadian 
independent  schools  so  effectively  and  stated  the  advantages  of  their  special 
role  so  convincingly,  that  it  achieved  a  lasting  improvement  in  public  attitude, 
just  through  better  understanding.  The  case  for  the  independent  schools  had 
never  before  been  effectively  documented  in  Canada.  Lack  of  information 
had  permitted  many  Canadian  citizens  to  believe  that  the  parents  of  boys  in 
independent  schools  were  excused  the  usual  school  tax  of  their  municipalities 
which,  of  course,  was  untrue. 

The  Headmasters’  Association  ( Ontario  members )  responsible  for  the  brief 
to  the  Royal  Commission,  was  comprised  of  the  following: 


School 

Appleby  College 
Ashbury  College 
Hillfield  School 
Lakefield  Preparatory  School 
Pickering  College 
Ridley  College 
St.  Andrew’s  College 
Trinity  College  School 
Upper  Canada  College 


Headmaster 
John  A.  M.  Bell 
Ogden  Glass 
A.  F.  Killip 

G.  Winder  Smith 
Jos.  McCulley 

H.  C.  Griffith 

K.  G.  B.  Ketch um 
P.  A.  C.  Ketchum 

L.  M.  McKenzie 


The  brief  pointed  out  that  if  the  nine  independent  boys’  schools  in  Ontario 
were  not  under  the  direct  administration  of  the  Provincial  Department  of 
Education,  they  were  closely  associated  with  the  provincial  system  in  that 
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(a)  a  majority  of  their  pupils  have  previously  attended  the 
provincial  schools; 

(b)  the  courses  in  their  higher  grades  conform  to  provincial 
requirements; 

( c )  their  Middle  School  grades  are  inspected  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education. 

The  many  advantages  possessed  by  an  independent  school  in  continually 
improving  quality  of  citizenship  were  cited,  including  smaller  numbers  in  the 
classes,  teachers  of  wide  experience  as  well  as  learning,  ability  to  train  not 
only  the  minds  of  boys  but  the  character  and  the  body  in  a  broad  educational 
programme,  and  availability  of  scholarships  and  bursaries  which  make  attend¬ 
ance  possible  of  promising  boys  whose  financial  situation  would  otherwise 
render  it  impossible.  It  was  pointed  out  that  except  for  the  small  sum  paid  to 
schools  which  provide  cadet  training,  they  received  no  grants  from  either  the 
Dominion  or  Provincial  governments. 

In  the  school  year  in  which  the  brief  was  presented  to  the  Royal  Commission 
( 1948 )  the  ratio  of  masters  to  boys  in  the  nine  independent  schools  was  1  to 
12.4.  The  advantage  in  individual  attention  by  teachers  which  this  revealed 
was  one  of  the  most  impressive  points  in  the  brief.  (Note:  Because  Ridley’s 
own  concept  was  expressed  in  this  document  by  the  Headmasters’  Association, 
it  is  quoted  extensively  in  Appendix  A-a. ) 


THE  HOPE  REPORT 

The  result  of  the  exhaustive  study  by  the  Royal  Commission  was  not  known 
until  1950  when  its  findings  were  published.  It  was  a  voluminous  docu¬ 
ment  generally  known  as  the  Hope  Report.  It  received  a  mixed  reception.  By 
1950  the  great  postwar  industrial  expansion  was  well  forward,  and  conditions 
now  disclosed  much  more  sharply  than  in  1948  the  historic  increase  in  industry’s 
need  for  technicians.  The  Hope  Report  did  not  emphasize  this  responsibility 
-  and  opportunity  -  of  education,  but  it  admittedly  made  a  fine  contribution  in 
achieving  greater  understanding  of  educational  principles  among  Canadians, 
particularly  in  Ontario. 

The  independent  schools  were  only  generally  interested  in  the  report,  for 
the  Commissioners  had  confined  their  studies  to  the  methods  and  facilities  of 
the  publicly  supported  schools,  aiming  their  recommendations  entirely  at 
them.  However,  great  stress  was  given  to  the  secondary  schools  which  did 
interest  the  independents.  Most  emphasized  of  all  was  the  need  for  improved 
university  preparation,  with  junior  colleges  proposed,  which  were  to  be  set  up 
as  a  stepping-stone,  a  needed  facility  in  some  Canadian  areas. 
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Ridley  may  not  have  agreed  with  some  recommendations  on  examinations 
and  other  details,  but  the  School  could  only  applaud  the  stress  given  to 
improvement  in  training  for  citizenship,  to  public  speaking,  to  the  study  of 
civics,  and  not  the  least,  to  the  teaching  of  ethics  and  religion  in  the  secondary 
schools  of  Canada.  The  truth  was,  the  Hope  Report  seemed  to  recommend 
strongly  for  secondary  school  education  the  very  elements  which  Ridley  had 
been  emphasizing  ever  since  1889.  This  is  evident  in  these  extracts: 

—  “We  recommend  that  .  .  .  religious  education  and  ethics  be  subjects  of 
study  in  each  year  of  the  secondary  school  programme  ...”  (Denomina¬ 
tional  symbols  not  to  be  used.) 

—  “In  our  opinion,  it  is  necessary  to  have  more  adequate  provisions  for  the 
teaching  of  religious  education  in  the  proposed  secondary  schools  and 
junior  colleges.” 

—  “Our  only  hope  for  an  adequate  training  for  citizenship  lies  in  education 
...  to  devise  ways  and  means  of  providing  training  for  better  citizenship 
has  been  our  aim  in  all  our  discussions.” 

—  “Civics .  .  .  can  be  profitably  introduced,  in  our  opinion,  in  the  final  years 
of  secondary  school  ...  it  is  essential  for  students  to  have  a  coherent 
outline  of  social  and  political  organization  together  with  some  knowledge 
of  international  affairs.” 

—  “During  the  secondary  school  stage,  history  should  be  studied  partly  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  a  patriotic  attitude,  partly  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  a  factual  approach  to  the  understanding  of  modern  conditions 
and  the  solution  of  modern  problems.” 

—  “Training  in  the  understanding  and  use  of  English  must  be  a  prime 
purpose  .  .  .  The  correct  understanding  and  use  of  English  is  a  challenge 

to  every  teacher  —  in  every  class,  in  every  subject,  and  in  all  co-curricular 

•  • ,  •  >  > 
activities. 

—  “We  recommend  that,  for  the  fourth  year  of  secondary  school  curriculum, 
the  following  subjects  be  obligatory:  English;  social  studies;  physical  and 
health  education,  including  cadet  training  for  boys .  .  .  religious  education 
or  ethics.  In  the  third  year,  the  student  should  be  required  to  select  three, 
or  four  optional  subjects:  agriculture,  commercial  work,  home  economics 
or  general  shop  work;  art  and/or  music;  French,  Latin  or  German  or 
Spanish  or  Greek.” 

The  Hope  Report  achieved  some  improvement,  particularly  in  Ontario’s 
public  attitude  toward  education  and  in  general  understanding  of  its  scope 
and  limitations,  but  it  did  not  forestall  the  rising  criticism  or  reduce  the 
increasing  repetition  of  public  debates  on  education.  Education  in  Canada 
was  under  fire  again  by  1952,  with  the  controversy  reaching  a  new  peak  in 
the  1958-9  era. 
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THE  CADET  CORPS  CARRIES  ON 

The  Cadet  Corps  had  much  more  trouble  in  settling-away  for  the  peace 
than  the  academic  staff,  owing  to  the  need  to  find  a  successor  to  Capt. 
Iggulden  who  was  ill,  but  somehow  its  efficiency  was  maintained  remarkably 
well.  Nothing  could  impair  the  boys’  earnestness.  In  1946,  the  Cadet  Corps 
won  the  most  coveted  honour  open  to  cadets  of  Canada:  first  place  in  the 
National  Defence  (Army)  Cadet  competition.  It  was  an  open  district  com¬ 
petition,  not  confined  to  cadets  of  the  independent  schools,  so  the  achievement 
was  as  notable  as  the  satisfaction  it  brought. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Laithwaite,  late  of  the  R.A.F.,  had  joined  Ridley’s  staff  as  Physical 
Director  and  Cadet  Instructor  in  1946,  and  Sergeant-Major  W.  T.  Morgan  had 
been  engaged  as  gymnastic  instructor.  He  took  over  cadet  work  also  when  Mr. 
Laithwaite  left  after  only  one  year.  He  had  help  from  Mr.  R.  A.  Taylor, 
ex-squadron  leader  of  the  R.A.F.,  who  came  to  Ridley  in  1947  to  teach 
geography  and  history  but  who  spent  many  hours  each  week  with  the  P.T. 
and  drill  squads.  A  Cambridge  soccer  blue,  Mr.  Taylor  had  also  won  his 
county  cricket  cap  and  at  once  began  making  a  great  contribution  to  the 
physical  training  and  athletic  programme  generally,  including  a  transforma¬ 
tion  in  Ridley’s  soccer. 

The  uncertainty  about  a  permanent  instructor  meant  the  Cadet  Corps  was 
passing  through  a  difficult  period  (one  that  could  not  improve  until  1949). 
That  smartness,  efficiency  and  interest  were  not  seriously  affected  was  largely 
due  to  the  hard  work  of  Sergeant-Major  Morgan  who,  unfortunately,  left 
Ridley  in  1948  for  the  permanent  force.  He  was  granted  a  commission  in  the 
Royal  Canadian  Dragoons.  He  served  out  the  year  at  Ridley  as  Mr.  W.  T. 
Morgan,  Gymnastic  Instructor.  Then  the  search  for  a  cadet  instructor  was  on 
again. 

It  is  a  truth  well  known  to  both  young  cadets  and  old  soldiers  that  ceremo¬ 
nies  and  inspections  may  be  fine  spectacles  for  onlookers,  especially  for  fond 
mothers  and  fathers,  and  they  may  also  pay  a  satisfying  tribute  to  V.I.Ps.  who 
have  a  fine  sense  of  their  own  importance,  but  to  the  boy  or  man  in  the  ranks 
they  can  be  detested  things  if  not  well  organized.  To  begin  with,  wearisome 
rehearsals  can  see  officers  and  N.C.Os.  growing  testy  through  insistence  upon 
drill-perfection  and  meticulous  appearance,  and  if  the  parade  is  called  too 
long  before  the  V.I.P.  is  due  to  arrive  the  tedious,  interminable  waiting  can 
become  sheer  boredom.  Ridley’s  cadets  always  seemed  to  have  commonsense 
at  the  top,  with  long  waits  avoided,  so  an  aversion  to  ceremonial  parades 
seldom  developed.  They  rather  enjoyed  being  on  display,  and  just  now  some 
of  their  V.I.Ps.  were  so  interesting  that  all  the  pre-parade  snapping  to  smarten 
them  up,  and  the  fussing  by  their  officers  and  N.C.Os.  about  their  appearance, 
were  worth  bearing.  The  first  notable  cadet  event  was  a  visit  to  Ridley  in  the 
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spring  of  1946  by  Lt.-Col.  Cecil  Merritt,  V.C.,  of  Dieppe  fame,  first  Canadian 
to  be  awarded  the  Victoria  Cross  in  World  War  XI.  The  cadets  paraded 
proudly  in  his  honour. 

Then  cadet  history  was  made;  they  were  officially  inspected  for  the  first 
time  by  an  Old  Boy  -  and  a  former  Ridley  Cadet  Sergeant  -  Brigadier  Ian  S. 
Johnston,  C.B.E., D.S.O.  ( and  bar),  Croix  de  Guerre  ( Belgium)  and  Chevalier 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour  (France).  Brigadier  Johnston  had  commanded  the 
48th  Highlanders  in  Sicily  and  Italy,  and  during  the  Italian  Campaign  he  was 
promoted  to  command  the  11th  Brigade.  He  then  had  command  of  the  5th 
Canadian  (Armoured)  Division  in  Northwest  Europe  for  a  period,  and  on 
returning  home  a  few  weeks  before  Ridley’s  Inspection  Day  had  been 
appointed  commander  of  a  militia  brigade  in  M.D.  No.  2.  His  inspection  was 
thus  official.  Accompanying  him  to  Ridley  was  another  48th  Highlander, 
Major  George  Beale,  M.C.,  newly  appointed  Cadet  Officer  for  M.D.  No.  2. 

After  the  inspection  Dr.  Griffith  welcomed  one  of  the  largest  crowds  ever 
to  attend  the  annual  ceremony.  The  sun  was  high  and  warm,  and  Ridley’s 
broad,  green  playing  fields  and  beautiful  buildings  made  a  wonderful  setting 
for  the  display  by  the  cadets.  Brigadier  Johnston  congratulated  each  cadet 
officer  and  N.C.O.  for  his  individual  role:  Cadet  Major  A.  J.  L.  Chapman, 
Officer  Commanding;  Cadet  Capt.  R.  J.  Fisher,  2nd  i/c;  Cadet  Capt.  P.  F.  M. 
Brock,  first  aid  and  P.T.  demonstrations;  Cadet  Capt.  J.  K.  Jasperson,  rifle  drill 
and  the  retreat  ceremonial;  Cadet  Lieut.  J.  Routley,  bugle  band;  and  Cadet 
Sergt.  A.  L.  Thres,  advanced  gymnastics. 

In  1947  another  famous  Canadian  soldier  inspected  the  cadets:  Lt.-Col. 
Paul  V.  Triquet,  V.C.  Cadet  Major  J.  L.  Whittemore  was  then  the  C.O.  The 
following  year  his  2nd  i/c  took  over,  Cadet  Major  Robert  Fennell. 

Ridley’s  most  distinguished  visitor  in  the  autumn  of  1946  was  Julian  Street 
( ’93-’96 )  who  arrived  with  his  wife  in  September  to  see  his  old  school  and  to 
find  it  unrecognizable.  Back  in  1894  he  had  helped  revive  Acta  Ridleiana, 
after  it  had  been  discontinued  for  a  year.  He  found  Acta  unrecognizable 
too.  Easily  the  most  famous  Old  Ridleian  in  the  realm  of  literature,  Julian 
Street  had  continued  to  encourage  Ridley’s  young  writers  and  until  recent 
years  had  frequently  submitted  interesting  material.  His  interest  in  Acta  had 
never  waned. 

Before  leaving,  Mrs.  Street  established  the  Julian  Street  Acta  Prize  -  $25 
in  cash  to  be  divided  between  the  authors  of  the  best  prose  and  best  poetry 
submitted  in  a  current  school  year  -  which  is  still  being  awarded.  The  first 
dual  award  was  made  in  1947.  The  winners  were  Graham  Jarvis  for  a  story, 
The  Conqueror ,  and  John  Golding  for  his  poem,  Sailing,  which  concluded: 

But  now  we  are  grown  so  hig,  son , 

We’re  afraid  to  tell  of  these  tales, 
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Those  wonderful  tales  the  wind  tells, 

As  it  fills  our  dream-spun  sails. 

Before  his  prizes  could  be  awarded  for  the  first  time,  Julian  Street  died  - 
five  months  after  his  pilgrimage  to  Ridley.  Time  magazine  reported  his  death 
tersely:  “Died,  Julian  Street,  67,  Novelist  ( Rita  Coventry)  and  short  story 
writer  ( Where  Paris  Dines),  close  friend  and  collaborator  ( Country  Cousin) 
of  the  late  Booth  Tarkington.”  Not  mentioned  was  his  most  widely  read  story, 
In  Need  of  Change,  which  had  thirty-eight  reprintings. 

Dr.  Hugh  Lyon,  former  headmaster  of  Rugby,  was  another  interesting  and 
interested  visitor  to  Ridley.  The  entire  school  assembled  in  the  Hall  to  hear 
him  recount  tales  of  his  famous  school. 


WINTER  SPORT  IN  THE  POSTWAR  YEARS 

There  had  been  a  serious  falling-away  of  both  intramural  and  extra¬ 
curricular  activities  during  the  war,  and  this  was  slow  to  be  corrected. 
Time  could  hang  so  heavy  that  restless  boys  inevitably  occupied  themselves 
with  mischief.  It  was  part  of  the  distinct  rise  in  disciplinary  problems  in  the 
postwar  period.  All  masters  were  a  bit  harried.  It  was  not  the  fault  of  the  new 
gymnasium;  by  1940  it  had  transformed  the  winters  into  Ridley’s  busiest 
season  in  sport. 

There  was  a  sport  for  every  boy;  if  he  was  neither  a  hockey  nor  a  basketball 
enthusiast,  he  could  box  or  fence,  play  squash,  join  the  gymnastic  classes, 
learn  the  rudiments  of  drill,  become  a  marksman,  go  skiing  ( when  there  was 
snow),  try  to  win  a  swimming  colour  or  a  first-aid  certificate. 

In  hockey  the  School  team  played  rival  schools  of  the  Little  Big  Four  in  all 
three  postwar  years,  1946-8.  The  1946  team  had  S.  M.  Irwin  as  hockey  captain, 
with  A.  L.  Chapman  in  goal;  in  their  school  matches  they  defeated  U.C.C.  7-4 
but  lost  to  T.C.S.  4-9  and  tied  St.  Andrew’s  5-5. 

The  1947  team  had  a  mediocre  winter’s  play,  and  in  1948,  with  R.  C. 
Casselman  centre  and  captain,  there  was  good  hockey  weather  until  March 
but  the  School  only  managed  a  season  of  six  wins  and  six  losses. 

If  hockey  still  held  first  place  as  Ridley’s  most  important  winter  sport,  it  was 
because  there  was  still  so  much  student-participation.  Basketball  was  again 
rising  in  popularity,  but  there  were  so  many  hockey  teams  in  action,  with 
virtually  everyone  in  the  School,  masters  as  well  as  boys,  either  playing  hockey 
or  just  skating,  that  the  rink  was  badly  overcrowded.  An  outdoor  rink  was 
constructed  and  flooded  nightly;  it  helped  to  relieve  the  ice  congestion  in  the 
main  rink  in  1946  and  1947,  but  it  did  not  survive  the  mild  weather  in  1948. 
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( “The  blame  for  this  can  fall  on  nobody  else  but  Jack  Frost;  he  went  to  Florida 
this  winter.”) 

Basketball  was  a  real  rival  of  hockey  now,  at  least  in  activity  by  the  first 
team.  No  winter  sport  in  any  Ridley  period  had  ever  matched  the  long 
schedules  which  the  basketballers  were  now  playing.  The  day  was  long  past 
when  basketball  only  thrived  in  mild  winters,  with  so  little  ice  that  hockey 
players  could  be  used  to  build  a  strong  basketball  team.  The  gymnasium  had 
seen  to  that.  The  school  population  was  also  now  large  enough  to  man 
powerful  teams  in  both  sports.  Basketball  also  did  not  have  to  compete  with 
hockey  for  spectators;  the  basketballers  had  won  their  own  ardent  fans  to 
provide  moral  support,  even  if  they  were  not  too  successful.  In  these  early 
postwar  years  Mr.  Brock,  still  the  patient  and  tireless  basketball  coach,  had 
trouble  building  a  team  capable  of  handling  the  many  rival  teams  available 
for  contests  in  the  Niagara  Peninsula.  In  1946  the  School  team  played  fifteen 
games,  but  with  only  fair  success,  and  in  1947  they  were  still  losing  most 
games  but  Mr.  Brock  was  building  for  the  year  ahead. 

With  G.  B.  Cowper,  the  basketball  captain,  the  promise  was  realized  in 
1948  when  Ridley  produced  a  fast-breaking,  free-passing,  quick-scoring 
team.  Other  boys  of  other  years  and  teams  might  dispute  it,  but  enthusiastic 
supporters  claimed  it  was  the  best  team  which  Ridley  had  yet  placed  on  a 
basketball  floor.  They  competed  with  credit  to  themselves  against  top  Ontario 
teams.  The  1948  basketball  firsts  (with  spares)  were:  G.  B.  Cowper,  captain, 
F.  W.  Young,  J.  B.  Misenhimer,  H.  E.  Patterson,  R.  C.  Perry,  E.  S.  Mullett, 
J.  C.  Thompson,  E.  W.  T.  Frey,  R.  W.  Maytham  and  D.  L.  Morgan.  N.  K. 
Gordon  was  team  manager. 

The  Ridley  sport  always  at  the  mercy  of  the  vagaries  of  the  weather  was 
skiing.  In  1946  there  was  not  enough  snow  even  for  the  annual  slalom  race. 
In  1947,  when  enough  snow  fell  to  encourage  ski-parties  on  a  half -holiday  or 
two  at  the  Decew  Ski  Club  on  Pelham  Rd.,  someone  blundered,  and  the  final 
for  the  Snively  Trophy  between  Porter  and  Ney  Gordon,  Edgar  Jewell  and 
George  Hendrie  was  never  run  off;  the  light  snow  was  gone  before  the  con¬ 
clusive  race  could  be  staged.  (There  was  no  race  for  the  Lower  School’s 
Snively  trophy,  either. )  In  1948  a  lot  of  boys  had  shipped  their  skis  home  in 
disgust  before  “winter  came”,  which  was  not  until  March  10.  The  snow  lasted 
only  until  the  13th  but  they  had  taken  a  lesson  from  the  previous  year’s  tardy 
planning;  a  bus-load  of  skiers  from  the  Lower  School  was  hurried  to  Fifteen 
Mile  Creek  on  the  11th  for  a  few  practice  runs,  and  then  the  race  for  the 
Snively  Trophy  was  held  next  day,  Saturday  the  12th.  R.  Morris  won,  with 
J.  C.  Garland  second  and  R.  D.  Cowen  third.  The  Upper  School  race  was 
again  missed. 

Even  squash  and  fencing  now  had  interesting  intramural  schedules,  with 
squash  boasting  Little  Big  Four  status.  Both  sports  were  sometimes  consid- 
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ered  “escape  sports”  for  boys  who  were  not  perhaps  good  enough  on  their 
skates  for  hockey  or  rugged  enough  for  rugby,  but  the  earnestness  of  both 
the  fencers  and  squash  players  belied  this.  In  1946  Ridley’s  fast  squash  team 
won  all  its  games  in  the  tournament  against  U.C.C.,  but  lost  the  champion¬ 
ship  to  T.C.S.  The  next  year  Ridley  and  T.C.S.  tied  for  it,  but  Ridley  won 
easily  in  1948.  The  Gibson  Memorial  Trophy,  emblematic  of  the  Little  Big 
Four  squash  championship,  had  now  been  won  as  follows: 

1944  Ridley  1946  T.C.S. 

1945  Ridley  1947  Ridley-T.C.S. 

1948  Ridley 

In  1948,  R.  P.  Bourne  was  squash  captain,  leading  a  team  comprised  of 
R.  G.  Fennell  ma,  R.  W.  Travers,  C.  P.  Cameron  and  G.  L.  Topping. 

Fencing  saw  a  marked  postwar  revival  through  the  skilled  tutelage  of  Mr. 
David  Fensom,  with  Ridley’s  fencers  meeting  university  teams  with  both 
sabres  and  foils  in  1948.  If  still  in  the  novice  class  they  would  be  ready  as 
serious  competitors  for  all-comers  in  1949.  Ridley  had  produced  unusually 
skilled  fencers  back  in  the  Nineties  and  at  intervals  since,  but  fencing  was 
not  destined  to  reach  Little  Big  Four  status,  the  hope  in  1948. 

Boxing  had  a  slight  drop  in  popularity  in  1946,  though  fifty  boys  were  in 
the  running  for  the  semi-finals,  but  in  1947  so  many  boys  entered  in  the 
various  weight  divisions  that  Mr.  Matthews  had  to  help  Sgt.  Alexander  in  in¬ 
struction  and  in  handling  and  refereeing  the  Lower  School’s  bouts.  That  year 
Bill  Harris  won  the  Proctor  Trophy  for  the  best  boxer  in  the  School;  Hugh 
Lewis  won  the  Mr.  Justice  Kingstone  Trophy  for  the  best  novice  and  John 
Dryden  won  the  “Game-Cock  Cup” -the  Nairn  trophy  for  the  best  loser. 
The  following  year  the  finals  resulted  in  a  spectacular  series  of  bouts,  with 
the  entire  Maple  Leaf  Hockey  Team  under  Coach  Hap  Day  among  the 
spectators  and  with  Ontario  Athletic  Commissioner  Syl  Apps  presenting  the 
trophies.  Paul  Nichols  of  Colorado  was  judged  the  best  boxer  to  enter  the 
ring  that  night;  Jim  Hays  of  Fort  Erie  was  the  best  novice,  and  the  game¬ 
cock  was  Dick  Railton  of  Welland  (who  was  also  recipient  of  a  large  black 
eye,  inflicted  by  Hugh  Lewis  who  defeated  him  in  the  147-lb.  class). 

GOODERHAM  HOUSE  NOTES ,  1948 

For  some  reason  we  seem  to  be  considerably  aquatic  this  year. 

Corry  ma  has  been  diving  while  Mike  Humphries,  Hub  White  and 
Norm  Conyers  stood  well  up  in  the  racing  department  .  .  .  and  our 
southern  swordsman,  Woodburn-Heron,  has  been  one  of  the  better 
fencers. 

Hockey  has  been  good,  from  Rankin  down  through  Kyle  on  the 
thirds  and  Walsh  on  the  All  Stars. 

Joey  Allen  (watch  him  a  lot),  Volts  Ashbaugh  and  Derek 
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Wiggs  are  in  the  first  room  of  the  bottom  flat.  Stu  White,  Jackson 
Buell,  Banks  and  Williams  swung  their  jugs  in  the  Glee  Club 
play.  The  audience  stayed  awhile  anyway.  White  and  Buell,  besides 
being  Assistant  Q.M.  and  L.C.  of  the  Special  Rifle  Squad,  have 
claim  for  fame  for  attending  Sergt. -Major  Morgan’s  Saturday 
afternoon  parties.  John  Figgy  Wright,  Sergt. -Major  in  the  Band, 
is  house  Senior.  He  and  his  room  mate  L.  C.  Bartrop  have  the  house 
under  control.  Big  John,  that  is.  Of  course,  the  house  prefects, 
Maxie  Kennedy  and  Humphries,  do  help. 

What  about  the  housemaster?  Why,  Mr.  Staples  is  here  now. 


That  Ridley  could  produce  swimmers  of  Olympic  calibre  such  as  Doug 
Gibson  is  one  more  tribute  to  the  gymnasium  and  its  pool  and,  of  course, 
to  the  excellent  training  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Staples  (who  taught  moderns  in  Upper 
School).  Mr.  Staples  had  joined  Ridley’s  academic  staff  in  1939,  as  the  gym 
was  about  to  open,  and  had  been  a  principal  inspiration  behind  the  quick 
revival  of  swimming  which  the  pool  permitted. 

Doug  Gibson  had  followed  in  the  clean,  cutting  strokes  of  Stan  and  Chris 
Christie,  truly  fine  swimmers  of  1946  and  earlier.  With  Roy  Wilkie  the  team 
captain  in  1946,  the  Ridley  swimmers  broke  four  records  during  the  Little 
Big  Four  meet  that  year,  including  Stan  Christie’s  2.21.6  for  the  200-yard 
free-style  and  Chris  Christie’s  50-yard  breast-stroke  of  33.9  seconds.  The 
Ridley  relay  team  set  the  third  new  record:  1.32.8.  Despite  these  sparkling 
efforts  Ridley  could  only  tie  with  U.C.C.  for  the  championship. 

Stan  Christie  had  won  the  Upper  Canada  Cup  in  1944  and  1945,  but  he 
did  not  compete  for  the  third  year  in  succession.  Doug  Gibson  won  it  in  the 
1946  all-Ridley  tournament  in  their  own  pool. 

In  1947  the  boys  in  the  black,  orange-trimmed  swimming  suits  inflicted  an 
overwhelming  defeat  on  their  three  rival  schools  in  the  Hart  House  pool. 
E.  D.  Powell  was  the  team  captain  and  he  was  first  to  proclaim  that  Ridley’s 
great  success  was  keyed  to  Doug  Gibson’s  prowess.  They  first  defeated  West¬ 
ern  University’s  swimmers  in  their  own  pool,  74-25,  with  Gibson  winning  the 
200-yard  free-style  and  surprising  with  his  versatility  by  also  winning  the  50- 
yard  back-stroke.  The  experienced  swimmers  of  Toronto’s  West  End  Y.M.C.A. 
defeated  the  Ridley  team  50-26,  but  Gibson  may  have  then  confirmed  his 
calibre  to  the  Olympic  Committee  by  breaking  the  pool’s  long-established 
record  for  the  classic  race  of  all  tournaments,  the  220-yard  free-style.  His 
new  mark  for  West  End’s  pool  was  2.20.3,  set  in  a  seemingly  effortless  style. 

He  did  it  again  in  the  Little  Big  Four  tournament  in  Hart  House  pool,  low¬ 
ering  Stan  Christie’s  1946  record  for  the  200  yards  to  a  spectacular  2.06.  ( The 
Little  Big  Four  did  not  swim  the  international  distance,  220  yards.)  Ridley’s 
relay  team  also  lowered  their  own  200-yard  record  as  Ridley’s  swimmers 
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outclassed  their  opposition.  When  the  points  were  tabulated  this  was  the 
standing: 


Ridley 

T. C.S. 

U. C.C. 
St.  Andrew’s 


61  points 
29  points 
27  points 
19  points 


Gibson  again  won  the  U.C.C.  cup,  but  following  Stan  Christie’s  lead  he 
did  not  compete  for  it  in  1948.  It  was  won  by  Mike  Humphries  who  was  a 
great  swimming  star  in  his  own  right.  In  winning  the  cup  in  Ridley’s  pool, 
Mike  won  everything  but  the  diving  contest  (won  by  Corry  ma)  including 
free-style,  breast-  and  back-strokes.  That  year  the  Ridley  team  again  won 
the  Little  Rig  Four  championship  scoring  more  points  than  in  1947.  G.  G. 
Rainbow  was  team  captain.  The  inter-school  standing  this  time  was: 


Ridley 

T. C.S. 

U. C.C. 
St.  Andrew’s 


73  points 
33/2  points 
23  points 
22/2  points 


The  following  were  Ridley’s  colours  of  the  1948  Little  Big  Four  champion¬ 
ship  swimming  team  (with  their  specialty  in  the  main  tournament):  T.  J. 
Nichols  (relay);  D.  H.  Kindy  (diving);  N.  S.  Conyers  (back-stroke);  J.  D. 
Reid  (100);  D.  H.  Alexander  (200);  A.  J.  M.  Humphries  (50  yards  breast); 
G.  G.  Rainbow  (relay  and  50  yards);  F.  D.  Gibson  (winner  100  and  200); 
T.  C.  Ehrenberg  (relay);  M.  A.  Wilkie  (relay);  D.  Corry  ma  (won  diving). 

Doug  Gibson  left  for  the  Olympic  games  that  summer  (July)  after  smashing 
many  a  record  and  following  intense  training  on  week-ends  with  the  West 
End  Y  and  Central  Y  swimmers.  He  had  gained  both  skilled  coaching  and 
international  experience  with  the  Y-teams.  All  Ridley  had  known  during  1947 
and  early  1948  that  Doug  was  coming  close  to  Olympic  swimming  standards, 
and  both  boys  and  masters  were  holding  their  breath  in  unison  in  hope  that 
he  would  be  chosen  to  represent  Canada.  He  would  be  the  first  Ridley  boy 
ever  to  make  the  Olympic  games  while  still  a  student. 

Dr.  Griffith  was  watching,  too,  but  saying  nothing.  There  was  an  implied 
clash  here  against  his  firm  taboo  about  not  helping  to  create  individual 
athletic  heroes.  But  Doug  noticed  that  the  Headmaster  often  slipped  into  the 
spectators’  gallery  above  the  pool  to  watch  him  swim.  He  was  undoubtedly 
admiring  the  powerful  strokes  which  were  carrying  Doug  up  and  down  the 
pool  every  afternoon  from  3:30  to  5  o’clock.  He  did  not  speak  to  Doug,  but 
perhaps  this  gave  the  young  swimmer  the  courage  to  visit  his  study  to  ask 
permission  to  take  four  days  off  to  swim  at  an  international  meet  at  Indiana¬ 
polis.  To  Doug,  this  was  an  important  competition.  It  was  not  to  Dr.  Griffith. 
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“No,  no,  absolutely  not!”  was  the  Head’s  first  quick  reaction.  But  the  crest¬ 
fallen  boy  had  not  reached  the  door  when  there  was  a  softening;  Doug  was 
called  back:  “Well,”  said  Dr.  Griffith,  “you  can  go  -  but  get  back  on  time.” 

Perhaps  the  prospect  of  having  a  Ridley  boy  on  the  Canadian  Olympic 
team  was  too  much  for  the  taboo.  Or  perhaps  the  Headmaster  remembered 
that  Mrs.  Griffith  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  swimming,  and  a  Doug  Gibson 
swimming  fan.  In  any  event,  Doug  was  away. 

Among  his  swimming  triumphs  that  year  had  been  the  setting  of  a  new 
International-Y  record  for  1500  metres  at  the  Olympic  trials  at  Quebec  City, 
and  the  Quebec  provincial  record  for  both  the  440  yards  and  the  1500  metres. 
He  also  held  the  Canadian  intercollegiate  records  for  the  100,  220  and  400 
yards.  Proudest  of  all  his  swimming  records  was  the  Little  Big  Four  mark  of 
2.06  he  had  set  for  the  200  yards  (mentioned  above).  His  1948  LBF  record 
in  Hart  House  Pool  was  still  standing  fifteen  years  later.  (“If  it  holds  up 
another  seven  or  eight  years  perhaps  my  son  can  break  it.” ) 

Ridley  had  three  Old  Boys  and  Doug,  a  student,  competing  in  the  games, 
because  both  Don  and  Bob  McFarlane  were  there  for  Canada,  and  Raoul 
Ordonez  ran  in  Cuba’s  colours. 

Proud  reports  came  back  to  Ridley  from  Great  Britain  and  the  scene  of 
the  Olympic  Games  of  1948.  Two  Ridley  Old  Boys  were  honoured  by  being 
chosen  to  carry  two  of  the  national  standards  in  the  impressive  pre-games 
Olympic  procession  in  London:  Bob  McFarlane  (’40-’45)  carried  the  Cana¬ 
dian  standard  and  Raoul  Ordonez  ( ’40-’42 )  carried  that  of  Cuba. 

The  time  and  earnest  effort  which  masters  and  boys  were  now  devoting 
to  dramatics  each  autumn,  winter  and  spring  were  additional  reasons 
why  the  gymnasium  was  kept  busy.  Many  a  novice  harlequin,  pantomimist, 
comedian  or  tragedian  crept  into  bed  after  Lights  Out,  weary  from  rehearsals 
under  demanding  play  directors.  During  the  winter  of  1946,  Dr.  Bett’s  well- 
trained  Glee  Club  presented  two  plays  and  the  Dramatic  Society  of  the  Upper 
School  staged  The  Queens  Husband,  wtih  Mr.  Terence  Cronyn  directing. 
The  extent  of  interest  in  dramatics  among  the  Lower  School’s  boys  -  as 
players,  not  spectators  -  was  illustrated  by  The  Crimson  Coconut,  Ian  Hay’s 
absurdity,  directed  by  Mr.  Adam  Griffith,  The  Interrupted  Flight  directed  by 
Mr.  Harris,  and  Miss  Prim’s  Pirates,  directed  by  Dr.  Bett  and  Mr.  Griffith. 
These  were  all  presented  in  1946  and  were  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  both  staff 
and  boys. 

In  1947,  the  players  of  Merritt  House  had  a  big  season.  A  series  of  plays 
was  produced  under  the  dual  directorship  of  Mr.  Shipley,  and  H.  J.  Golding, 
a  Fifth-former.  The  series,  Girl  Shy,  If  Men  Played  Cards  as  Women  Do  and 
The  Little  Red  Schoolhouse ,  was  not  an  unusual  seasonal  achievement  for 
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house  players,  but  this  year  the  acting  and  direction  were  well  done.  Some  of 
the  house  players  declared  they  challenged  the  quality  of  the  work  in  that 
year’s  ambitious  school  play,  even  if  they  were  not  so  lavishly  produced.  This 
was  The  Ghost  Train,  which  was  rehearsed  for  weeks  under  direction  of  the 
indefatigable  Mr.  Cronyn.  The  actors’  hard  work  was  revealed  in  the  action 
on  the  stage;  The  Ghost  Train  was  unanimously  proclaimed  a  great  success 
by  a  particularly  enthusiastic  audience. 

As  if  these  were  not  enough  to  keep  the  School  entertained  by  “theatre 
nights”  in  1947,  the  Glee  Club  staged  Sing  High,  Sing  Low,  based  on  an 
amusing  incident  in  the  lives  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan,  and  there  were  profuse 
congratulations  for  Mr.  Adam  Griffith  for  a  unique  effort  by  the  boys  of  the 
Lower  School.  With  Mr.  Griffith  directing  and  producing,  the  youthful  actors 
tackled  Macbeth.  Let  Acta’s  drama  critic  tell  what  happened:  “ Macbeth 
was  an  ambitious  undertaking  and  many  people  shook  their  heads,  saying  it 
was  not  a  suitable  vehicle  for  the  Lower  School.  The  results  confounded 
these  people  (including  myself).  The  presentation  was  extraordinarily  good. 
.  .  .  It  was  vivid,  it  was  really  Shakespeare.  Macbeth  was  a  play  rather  than 
an  amateur  performance  and,  we  feel,  one  of  the  best  productions  ever  to 
appear  on  a  Ridley  stage.” 


SPRINGTIME  IS  CRICKET-TIME 

Springtime  is  always  the  loveliest  of  all  seasons  in  the  Niagara  Peninsula, 
frequently  blessed  with  birdsong  and  warming  earth  many  days  earlier 
than  in  the  rest  of  Ontario.  To  Ridley  spring  meant  cricket,  of  course;  how  the 
season  came  to  the  School  was  beautifully  expressed  in  this  anonymous  item 
from  Acta :  “It  is  warm  tonight,  and  out  on  A-squad  field  the  last  fingers  of 
sunlight  are  clutching  desperately  at  the  new  sprouts  of  grass,  in  a  vain  at¬ 
tempt  to  keep  from  being  dragged  below  the  horizon  for  another  night.  Pro 
is  out  on  the  field  beside  the  rink  with  his  mowers  .  .  .  one  can  see  little  pin- 
wheels  of  newly  shorn  grass  as  they  arch  in  curves  over  the  whirling  blades. 
.  .  .  There  is  a  low  hum  from  the  studies  -  and  it  is  spring  again  at  Ridley.” 

Ridley’s  first  XI  faced  the  challenge  in  1946  of  striving  to  win  their  third 
Little  Rig  Four  championship  in  a  row.  Their  first  preliminary  game  caused 
worry;  Ridley  lost  (91-51)  to  the  Toronto  Cricket  Club  on  their  own  campus 
on  the  Queen’s  Rirthday,  but  this  loss  was  a  false  prophet.  It  was  no  disgrace 
in  any  event;  the  winning  XI  included  many  famous  Ridley  cricket  greats, 
such  as  Jim  Scandrett,  Tony  Cassels,  Cam  MacLachlan,  Snively  and  McLean. 
Ridley  was  in  the  course  of  developing  a  strong,  well-balanced  team,  without 
a  spectacular  bat  but  with  great  defensive  skill.  The  Toronto  C.C.  game  on 
the  24th  of  May  probably  helped  sharpen  their  cricket  technique,  for  in  June 
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they  staged  a  clean  sweep  of  victories  over  the  schools  of  the  Little  Big  Four. 
They  defeated  an  unexpectedly  weak  Upper  Canada  by  an  innings  and  10 
runs  (59  to  8  and  41),  then  downed  T.C.S.  69-35  and  next  overpowered  St. 
Andrew’s  155-37. 

They  were  champions  again,  to  match  their  victories  of  1944  and  1945. 

Ridley’s  power  this  year  was  keyed  to  her  great  bowling  pair:  Harry 
Cressall  (3.9  average)  and  J.  S.  Routley  (7.0)  who  bowled  unchanged 
throughout  all  three  school  matches.  Cressall  had  been  magnificent  for  three 
years  and  he  was  again.  He  had,  of  course,  attained  the  lowest  bowling 
average  in  Ridley’s  history  in  1944  with  an  amazing  3.15;  he  had  nearly 
matched  it  with  3.84  in  1945  and  this  year  had  a  fine  3.9  on  the  season.  In 
school  bowling  his  consistency  had  already  surpassed  all  records.  By  the 
time  the  last  man  was  out  in  the  last  match  ( St.  Andrew’s ) ,  it  was  seen  that 
Cressall  had  created  still  another  Little  Big  Four  and  Ridley  bowling  record. 
Leslie  Ashburner  of  Ridley  had  set  a  record  of  a  2.3  average  for  inter-school 
bowling  in  1939,  but  Cressall  in  1946  had  taken  19  wickets  for  30  runs  in  the 
three  school  games,  for  an  average  of  only  1.58  runs  per  wicket.  Harry  Cressall 
had  become  a  permanent  Ridley  cricket  great. 

It  had  been  a  wonderful  captain’s  year  for  him.  He  even  broke  his  run  of 
bad  luck  in  losing  the  toss  at  the  start  of  each  match  in  the  final  game.  He 
had  lost  seven  straight  tosses  but  won  the  eighth,  for  the  start  of  his  last 
match  as  a  Ridley  player. 

In  batting  the  team  may  have  lacked  a  high-scorer,  but  six  of  the  eleven 
had  batting  averages  between  10.7  and  14.0,  which  meant  balance  and  a 
threat  at  almost  any  point.  Cressall  had  an  average  of  11.4. 

This  cricket  year  was  also  marked  by  the  first  serious  Old  Boys’  match  it 
had  been  possible  to  arrange  since  1942.  The  School  narrowly  escaped  defeat 
at  the  hands  of  the  Old  Boys,  for  many  mighty  Ridley  players  of  the  past 
who  had  come  over  for  the  Toronto  C.C.  match  had  returned.  The  score  was 
a  close  50-47. 

Here  were  the  cricket  colours  of  1946  who  won  Ridley’s  third  championship 
in  succession: 

F.  H.  F.  Cressall  —  Captain  (fourth  year)— “One  of  the  best  bowlers  in 
Ridley’s  history.  A  forceful  bat  with  good  scoring  power,  a  fine  and  con¬ 
scientious  captain.  His  name  will  long  be  remembered  in  Ridley  cricket 
annals.” 

SECOND-YEAR  COLOURS 

R.  P.  Bourne  -  “A  useful  opening  batsman.  Should  score  a  lot  of  runs  next 
season.” 

I.  C.  F.  Hodgson  -  “A  good  bat,  splendid  fielder  and  fair  bowler.” 

R.  E.  C.  Hutson  —  “A  very  good  bat;  sound  defence.  Should  be  very  strong 
next  year.” 
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G.  G.  Rainbow  -  “A  sound  and  stubborn  opening  bat.  Very  useful  on  the 
team.” 

/.  S.  Routley  -  “A  very  good  bowler;  medium  right  hand  with  a  spin,  and 
control.  His  54  not  out  against  St.  Andrew’s  was  splendid.” 

R.  H.  Rowe  -  “Only  fair  bat  but  sharp  fielder.” 

FIRST-YEAR  COLOURS 

R.  C.  Casselman  -  “Good  wicket  keeper.  Should  be  strong  next  year.” 

R.  J.  Fisher  -  “Fine  fielder.  Deserves  credit  for  his  season’s  all  round  play.” 

A.  A.  Lee  -  “Ability  to  bat.  Good  fielder.  Should  improve  next  year.” 

A.  L.  Thres-  “A  hard-working  fielder.  Won  his  place  by  sheer  persistency.” 

The  optimism  of  Ridley’s  cricket  reporter  about  improved  play  by  several 
of  the  team  in  the  following  year  was  only  partly  justified.  Ridley’s  school  XI 
in  1947  broke  even  in  their  preliminary  games,  winning  2,  losing  2  and  gain¬ 
ing  a  draw  with  the  Old  Boys,  and  then  lost  to  T.C.S.  (46-69)  who  were  the 
year’s  cricket  champions.  Ridley  had  beaten  St.  Andrew’s  130  for  5  to  66,  and 
u.c.c.  74-49,  but  T.C.S.  had  a  victory-sweep  that  season. 

That  Ridley  might  be  due  for  prolonged  cricket  reverses  seemed  indicated 
by  the  lack  of  success  of  her  other  cricket  teams;  the  Second  XI  had  only  a 
fair  season  and  the  others  something  less  than  fair.  Even  the  Lower  School 
was  in  the  general  cricket  slump;  Mr.  Griffith  had  toiled  with  the  Firsts,  Mr. 
Hanna  with  the  Seconds  and  Mr.  Brown  with  the  Under  Twelves,  but  50  per 
cent  success  was  the  best  they  could  do.  Lower  School’s  Firsts  lost  their 
T.C.S.  match,  the  important  one.  All  Ridley  was  thus  a  bit  gloomy  at  the  end 
of  the  1947  cricket  season. 

Dr.  Griffith  alone  was  optimistic.  He  did  not  relinquish  his  traditional  job 
of  cricket  coach  until  1949  but  Mr.  R.  A.  Taylor  was  assisting  him,  aided,  of 
course,  by  Pro  Coburn.  The  First  XI  rose  to  the  new  situation  so  valiantly  that 
Ridleians  were  once  again  champions  in  1948  after  one  of  the  busiest  seasons 
in  memory;  the  school  XI  played  ten  matches  between  April  28  and  June  9, 
winning  4,  with  4  drawn,  1  lost  and  1  tied.  It  was  only  a  tie  championship 
(with  T.C.S.)  but  it  was  an  encouragement  they  were  going  to  need  for  the 
threatened  cricket  depression  would  strike  in  another  year,  to  last  for  several 
seasons. 

G.  G.  Rainbow  was  cricket  captain,  and  if  the  season’s  record  does  not  look 
too  promising  at  first  glance,  it  should  be  noted  that  only  one  game  was  lost 
and  that  to  the  Old  Boys  whose  bowlers,  Boswell  and  Hayman,  silenced  the 
best  school  bats.  Hayman  had  a  hat-trick,  and  Toppin’s  16  was  the  top  school 
score.  The  Old  Boys  won  104-85,  but  the  match  proved  a  valuable  condi¬ 
tioner  for  Ridley’s  crucial  game  of  the  year  with  T.C.S.  Both  T.C.S.  and 
Ridley  had  defeated  U.C.C.  and  St.  Andrew’s,  so  the  Ridley-T.C.S.  match, 
the  last  of  the  season  for  both  schools,  would  settle  the  championship. 
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Everything  seemed  to  be  working  toward  a  nerve-racker,  and  it  was;  the 
cricket  reporter  called  it  “one  of  the  most  thrilling  Litle  Big  Four  games 
ever  witnessed”.  There  were  Old  Boys  with  long  memories  who  might  have 
disputed  this  characterization  of  the  prolonged  strain  on  the  grounds  of  the 
Toronto  Cricket  Club,  but  every  ball  bowled  was  important  and  every  bats¬ 
man  to  step  to  the  wicket  was  “as  tight  as  a  bow-string”  with  nerves.  Cricket 
captain  Rainbow  won  the  toss  and  Ridley  batted  first.  They  were  4  wickets 
down  for  only  8  runs,  with  a  dismal  defeat  looming,  before  Osier  and  Travers 
each  scored  an  8  to  brighten  things  a  little,  but  only  a  little.  Ridley’s  score 
mounted  with  painful  slowness  as  the  T.C.S.  fielders  made  several  spectacu¬ 
lar  catches.  Gaunt,  bowling  for  T.C.S.,  had  Ridley  all  out  for  a  puny  65  runs. 

T.C.S.  thus  came  to  bat  needing  only  66  runs  to  win  the  championship. 
Paterson,  their  leading  batsman,  scored  25  before  he  was  out,  and  gloom 
settled  down  on  Ridley.  But  they  were  not  yet  beaten.  Tension  and  good 
Ridley  bowling  took  over.  Thompson  of  T.C.S.  was  out  for  5;  Brodeur  and 
Ketchum  were  both  bowled  for  goose-eggs.  Next,  Gaunt’s  fine  batting  had 
Ridley’s  supporters  watching  in  a  painful  silence;  he  made  16.  The  game 
then  became  a  battle  of  nerves  with  every  ball  critical.  The  next  four  T.C.S. 
batsmen  went  down  in  quick  order  for  a  total  of  only  6  runs.  Ridley’s  hopes 
rose  and  then  leaped  high  as  Bourne  took  the  ninth  T.C.S.  wicket  on  the 
second  ball  of  the  over. 

There  was  one  wicket  to  go;  the  score  stood:  Ridley  65,  T.C.S.,  65  -  and  the 
last  man  was  in.  (“It  was  a  dream-like  finish,  but  a  nightmare  to  T.C.S., 
because  Bourne  took  that  tenth  wicket  with  his  first  ball.” ) 

The  orange  and  black  supporters  went  mildly  mad  and  so  did  their  team, 
which  testifies  to  their  hopelessness  as  that  last  T.C.S.  batsman  had 
stepped  up  to  the  wicket.  A  loss  had  been  accepted  in  their  minds  or  Ridley 
would  not  have  been  so  deliriously  happy  over  a  tie  game.  Bourne  was  the 
most  subdued  man  on  the  field;  he  had  achieved  with  his  last  ball  a  wonder¬ 
ful  climax  to  a  great  display  of  personal  control  and  steadiness  over  a  period 
which  seemed  to  last  for  an  interminable  time. 

DEAN'S  HOUSE  NOTES 1948 

The  Glee  Club  production,  one  of  the  most  imaginative  to  date, 
was  fraught  with  Dean’s  Housians.  The  Dean’s  House  chorus: 

Retch  Bennett,  Jay  Misenhimer,  Doug  Copeman  (who  was  Big 
Chief  Coca-cola),  John  Roestad  and  Rocky  Rockwell  brought 
down  the  house  with  their  act,  Sally  Brown. 

In  the  line  of  sports,  Dean’s  House  had  Don  Kindy  on  the 
hockey  firsts ;  Caesar  Steedman,  on  the  seconds ;  and  Ick  Perry, 

Fred  Young,  Buzz  Misenhimer,  Don  Morgan  and  George  Cowper 
on  the  basketball  team. 

Thanks  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Matheson  for  all  they  have  done  for 
the  Old  House. 
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Nothing  was  officially  said  during  the  Old  Boys’  Week-end,  June  5-6,  1948 
that  Dr.  Griffith  would  soon  retire,  but  all  seemed  to  know  his  resigna¬ 
tion  had  already  been  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Governors.  J.  E.  Kennedy 
(’25-’31)  was  now  president  of  the  Old  Boys;  he  suggested  that  Dr.  Griffith 
should  take  the  salute  of  the  Cadet  Corps  which  staged  a  ceremonial  drill  in 
honour  of  the  School’s  visitors.  A  total  of  130  Old  Boys  visited  Ridley  at 
some  period  of  the  hugely  enjoyed  week-end,  with  nineteen  of  them  happily 
accommodated  in  the  “Pest  House”  -  the  Isolation  Hospital. 

There  was  also  no  word  officially  of  Dr.  Griffith’s  retirement  during  Ridley’s 
Sports  Day;  he  took  his  usual  role  at  the  annual  games.  Mrs.  K.  I.  G.  Drope  of 
Toronto  (1946);  Mrs.  Hodgins  of  London  (1947)  and  Mrs.  F.  H.  Marani 
(1948),  all  representing  the  Women’s  Guild,  presented  the  prizes  on  Sports 
Day  in  these  first  three  postwar  years. 

Fred  ( F.  W. )  Young,  a  junior  athlete,  set  a  school  record  in  the  field  sports 
for  1947  which  was  so  unique  it  still  stands.  He  won  every  individual  contest 
on  the  Junior  programme  -  all  the  jumps,  and  all  the  runs  regardless  of  dis¬ 
tance.  Such  an  all-round  athletic  display  had  not  been  seen  in  all  the  years  of 
Ridley’s  annual  games.  Great  things  were  expected  of  him,  but  he  left  Ridley 
after  only  two  years.  In  1948  a  close  contest  for  the  Senior  Championship 
was  the  feature  of  Sports  Day;  Fennell  won  by  a  single  point  over  Bourne 
who  in  turn  was  one  point  ahead  of  Bongard,  the  Intermediate  winner  the 
year  before. 

RIDLEY’S  ATHLETIC  CHAMPIONS,  1946-8 


Senior 

Intermediate 

Junior 

Lower  School 

1947 

J.  D.  Gray 

R.  G.  Fennell 

J.  W.  Brown 

N.  J.  Connor 

1946 

R.  J.  Fisher 

D.  S.  Bongard 

F.  W.  Young 

Alan  Steedman 

1948 

R.  G.  Fennell 

N.  J.  Connor 

Alan  Steedman 

John  Gale 

Fine  weather  favoured  Sports  Day  in  all  three  years,  and  this  was  also  true 
of  each  Prize  Day.  Through  the  years  a  great  many  individual  prizes  for 
academic  work  and  various  school  activities  had  been  added  to  the  prize  list; 
the  special  prizes  now  totalled  thirteen  for  the  Lower  School  and  twenty-four 
for  the  Upper  School;  that  is,  awards  exclusive  of  the  academic  form  and 
matriculation  prizes.  Perhaps  the  most  recent  additions  for  the  Upper  School 
were  an  Art  Prize  won  by  G.  R.  S.  Banks,  and  house  Awards  for  Zealous 
Achievement  (Gooderham  Plouse  and  Merritt  House).  Presentation  of  the 
entire  list  of  awards  had  become  such  a  protracted  affair  that  it  was  for¬ 
tunate  the  policy  of  holding  down  the  oratory  was  followed.  No  one  minded, 
certainly  not  the  boys. 


MASON  GOLD  MEDAL 

HEAD  BOY 

HEAD  BOY 

FOR  TRUE  MANLINESS 

(Governor-Generals 

of  the  Lower  School 

(on  the  vote  of  the  hoys) 

Gold  Medal) 

(Mason  Gold  Medal) 

1946 

J.  S.  Routley 

P.  N.  Outerbridge 

W.  A.  J.  Atack 

1947 

M.  A.  Frost 

D.  S.  Rudd 

F.  P.  Banyard 

1948 

G.  G.  Rainbow 

J.  E.  Hazard 

N.  E.  Kessler 
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It  was  on  the  last  of  this  series  of  Prize  Days  ( 1948)  that  the  momentous 
announcement  was  made  that  Dr.  Griffith  would  retire  as  Headmaster  of 
Ridley  in  another  year.  The  school-telegraph  had  been  busy  passing  rumour 
of  it,  so  the  boys  were  not  surprised.  Neither  was  the  audience;  most  of  the 
vistors  seemed  to  have  advance  word  of  it.  But  this  did  not  prevent  the 
announcement  from  having  a  subduing  effect.  Both  adults  and  boys  wondered 
how  Ridley  would  remain  Ridley  without  Dr.  Griffith.  But  the  School  would 
still  have  him  directing  things  for  another  year,  when  they  could  try  to  express 
all  they  felt. 


Ridley’s  footballers  were  subject  to  athletic  valleys,  too;  they  had  slipped 
„  into  one  in  1945;  they  emerged  in  1946,  and  then  slipped  back  again  in 
1947.  This  occasional  in-and-out  record  was  not  recurrent  inconsistency  in 
either  Ridley’s  rugby  or  cricket;  all  the  preparatory  schools  experienced  the 
same  thing  and  each  for  the  same  reason.  The  sudden  slumps  were  simply  due 
to  the  difficulty  in  maintaining  a  high  level  of  success  through  the  departure 
each  year  of  experienced  athletes  just  as  they  were  reaching  their  youthful 
peak. 

Ridley’s  rugby  had  improved  so  effectively  after  the  let-down  in  1945  that 
they  scored  147  points  in  1946,  with  only  28  points  tallied  against  them  in 
five  games.  Football  captain  R.  E.  Stanley  led  a  powerful  team,  both  offen¬ 
sively  and  on  defence.  In  the  three  school  games  Ridley  scored  77  points, 
with  only  18  against,  and  16  of  those  18  points  came  in  the  game  with  Upper 
Canada  -  a  tie.  The  most  bitterly  fought  game  of  the  series  was  this  tie  game, 
16-16,  but  the  crucial  game  was  the  battle  against  T.C.S.  on  November  2,  for 
a  Ridley  win  meant  the  championship.  They  triumphed  20-1.  Here  is  their 
season’s  record: 


September  29 
October  5 
October  19 
October  26 
November  2 


Jarvis  Collegiate 
Old  Boys 
St.  Andrew’s 
U.C.C. 

T.C.S. 


41-1  won 
30-9  won 
40-1  won 
16-16  tie 
20-1  won 


In  1947,  D.  H.  Kindy  was  the  new  football  captain.  He  had  a  difficult 
task  for  the  team  lacked  both  the  strength  and  lustre  of  1946;  he  had  too 
many  first-year  colours.  Yet  they  won  three  preliminary  games  before  the 
all-important  school  teams  were  encountered.  Then  the  roof  fell  in;  Upper 
Canada  not  only  trounced  them  thoroughly  but  goose-egged  them:  18-0. 
Then  T.C.S.  defeated  them,  too:  22-18.  They  managed  to  defeat  St.  Andrew’s 
17-0,  but  all  hope  of  another  Little  Big  Four  championship  had  evaporated 
with  the  U.C.C.  loss.  They  made  no  excuses;  their  average  weight  was  165  lb. 
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and  five  old  colours  had  often  been  enough  on  which  to  build  a  new  team. 
It  had  not  been  this  time. 

The  second  and  third  teams  were  still  strong,  so  the  outlook  was  not  all 
dark  for  1948. 

This  proved  one  of  the  busiest  football  seasons  Ridley  had  known,  with 
truly  wonderful  participation  by  boys  of  all  ages.  The  School  team  played 
six  matches,  and  the  Seconds,  B-Squad,  the  Fourths,  C-Squad,  D-Squad  and 
E-Squad,  all  had  outside  games  to  play.  So  did  the  Lower  School’s  Firsts  and 
Seconds.  So  many  Ridley  teams  were  in  action  indeed  that  a  bus-load  of 
footballers  seemed  to  roll  through  Ridley’s  gates  every  few  minutes  on 
Saturday  mornings,  bound  for  many  destinations.  They  would  pass  at  least 
one  bus-load  of  visitors,  sometimes  as  many  as  three,  arriving  for  a  game  on 
Ridley’s  campus.  From  early  September  until  the  first  week  of  November 
football  was  almost  the  only  subject  of  conversation,  at  least  that  mattered. 

The  school  team  won  2  and  lost  1  of  their  preliminary  games  that  season, 
and  then  experienced  the  same  proportion  of  success  in  their  important 
school  games;  they  won  over  St.  Andrew’s  (35-6)  and  also  T.C.S.  (29-21), 
and  then  came  a  cropper  in  the  last  game  of  the  season  against  a  heavier, 
more  experienced  team  from  Upper  Canada.  Ridley  had  a  hard-fighting  line 
but  they  were  defeated  21-7.  Upper  Canada  emerged  as  Little  Rig  Four 
football  champions  for  the  second  year  in  a  row,  to  keep  Ridley  in  her  football 
valley. 

Across  the  fields  to  A-squad 
On  an  autumn  afternoon 

See  the  lower  squads  assembling  with  their  cheers; 

And  their  voices  are  ascending 

And  their  shouts  the  stillness  rending 

As  they  come  to  hasten  victory  with  their  cheers. 

And  when  the  game  is  over 
Whether  Ridley's  lost  or  won , 

The  team  has  fought  its  hardest  for  the  school; 

And  if  the  score  was  with  us 
Or  the  visitors  outdid  us 

We  are  proud  to  have  that  team  defend  our  school. 

And  now  that  night  is  falling 

And  the  sunset  colours  fade 

And  across  the  fields  o’er  A-squad  floats  the  moon, 

We  are  happy  and  contented 
For  they  never  once  relented 
And  they  upheld  The  School  this  afternoon. 
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The  rugby  season  seemed  to  be  played  out  earlier  in  these  years,  or  else  the 
Canadian  autumn  weather  was  improving,  for  there  now  seemed  to  be  more 
time  each  fall  to  get  in  a  lot  of  soccer  between  the  end  of  the  rugby  schedule 
and  the  end  of  playable  turf.  At  least  a  long  spell  of  fine  weather  in  the 
autumn  of  ’46  had  permitted  the  creation  of  two  Lower  School  soccer  leagues 
(in  addition  to  the  Prefects  League)  which  completed  schedules  of  nine 
games  -  three  complete  rounds  -  before  the  weather  ended  a  long  and 
extremely  busy  soccer  season.  It  was  an  overdue  spur  to  soccer  which  was  a 
fill-in  sport,  with  its  supporters  so  few  the  players  were  generally  forced  to 
buoy  themselves  by  their  own  enthusiasm.  The  players  enjoyed  it  and  never 
failed  to  set  up  some  kind  of  a  schedule. 

They  were  elated  by  a  surprise  chance  to  play  a  soccer  game  against  Upper 
Canada  in  1946.  This  was  historically  important:  it  was  the  first  Ridley -U .C .C . 
soccer  game  ever  played.  A  quickly  chosen  school  team  clashed  with  U.C.C. 
in  a  tight,  hard-fought  game,  with  Ridley  winning  narrowly.  The  score: 
Ridley  1,  Upper  Canada  0.  Bill  Frost  scored  that  lone  goal  of  the  game  after 
a  pass  from  Bob  Travers  whose  clever  footwork  had  carried  him  through  the 
U.C.C.  backs.  Tom  Perry,  the  Ridley  goal-keeper,  then  gallantly  held  the  fort 
to  the  final  whistle.  The  players  to  take  part  in  this  first  U.C.C. -Ridley  soccer 
game,  which  was  played  on  Ridley’s  grounds  were: 

Upper  Canada:  Massley  (captain),  Butterfield,  Palaez,  Wilson,  T.  Moffat, 
Williams,  D.  Moffat,  Wareham,  Gonzales,  Von  Drateln,  Rowan. 

Ridley:  Perry  ma,  Ehrenberg  ma,  Derry,  Travers,  King,  Lee,  Frost,  Bourne, 
Rainbow,  Toppin,  Hutson  (captain). 

To  the  chagrin  of  soccer’s  enthusiasts  the  U.C.C.  game  did  not  signal 
regular  Little  Big  Four  games  or  even  a  regular  School  team,  but  there  was 
another  upturn  in  Ridley  soccer  fortunes.  Mr.  R.  A.  Taylor,  who  had  done 
much  for  the  cadets  and  the  P.T.  classes,  gave  such  skilled  coaching  (the 
fruit  of  his  three  years  as  a  Cambridge  soccer  blue )  that  he  literally  revolu¬ 
tionized  the  Ridley  game  in  a  single  season.  The  boys  had  been  playing  a 
rather  rugged  version,  or  at  least  had  not  been  displaying  much  skill,  for  the 
soccer  reporter  wrote  of  their  new  Taylor-style:  'It  was  much  more  like  the 
gentlemanly  game  that  is  played  in  England  and  much  less  like  the  old 
Ridley  soccer.  Most  of  us  were  surprised  to  find  what  a  good  game  soccer 
really  is  when  it  is  played  properly.” 

As  a  result,  the  Lower  School  league  was  intensely  interesting;  a  surprising 
thirteen  soccer  teams  were  in  action.  Alex  Porter’s  team  ended  up  on  the 
top  of  the  league  after  a  stiff  struggle  to  defeat  Rainbow’s  soccerites.  They 
all  played  Taylorian  soccer.  The  win  pleased  Alex;  his  father  (A.  L.  Porter) 
had  captained  a  winning  soccer  team  at  Ridley  thirty-two  years  before. 

The  annual  Cross-Country  Run  was  becoming  more  and  more  a  serious 
athletic  event,  and  less  an  all-school  outing,  if  always  an  ordeal  in  bad 
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weather.  The  whole  school  turned  out,  or  at  least  most  of  the  boys,  but  there 
were  far  fewer  stragglers  and  lost  competitors  than  in  the  days  when  the  big 
race  was  largely  an  endurance  contest,  treated  as  something  of  a  lark  by  the 
majority.  The  famous  November  run  was  now  being  featured  by  repeaters; 
Terry  Carter,  who  won  the  senior  race  in  1946,  had  previously  won  the 
Intermediate  and  Junior  races.  Arthur  Hunter,  a  youngster  of  Lower  School, 
was  a  lad  of  tender  age  when  he  first  won  the  Lower  School  race  in  1945;  he 
repeated  in  1946,  1947  and  1948  for  he  was  still  too  young  to  move  up  to 
the  Junior  race. 

Another  notable  feat  of  the  postwar  runs  was  Bob  Fennell’s  time  in  1947. 
He  bettered  the  record  set  by  the  famous  Olympic  runner  Bob  McFarlane  in 
1943  over  the  same  course.  He  repeated  in  ’48,  but  in  ’47  he  had  covered  the 
4/2-mile  course  in  28.21,  defeating  a  huge  field  of  175  runners.  These  were  the 
winners  in  the  first  three  postwar  years : 


Senior 

Intermediate 

Junior 

Lower  School 

1946 

P. 

T.  Carter 

T.  J.  Nichols 

N.  J.  Connor 

A.  G.  S.  Hunter 

1947 

R. 

G.  Fennell 

R.  H.  Railton 

W.  R.  Sangster 

A.  G.  S.  Hunter 

1948 

R. 

G.  Fennell 

R.  H.  Rowe 

H.  V.  B.  Myers 

A.  G.  S.  Hunter 

MERRITT  HOUSE  NOTES ,  1948 

Next  year,  we  will  have  a  lot  to  live  up  to  if  we  are  to  keep  up 
the  record  of  Merritt  House  — 

Ted  Mullet  got  a  prize  for  coming  first  in  the  Public  Speaking 
Contest  ( The  War  of  1812.)  McKeough  was  third.  Rainy  Rain¬ 
bow  won  the  Mason  Gold  Medal  —  a  real  accomplishment.  He 
was  also  captain  of  cricket,  and  did  a  grand  job  there,  too.  Clive 
Cameron  came  out  on  top  for  the  General  Proficiency  Prize  in 
Six-B  and  Bob  Johnstone  did  the  same  in  the  Fifth.  Peter  Larmour 
won  almost  all  there  was  to  win  in  Third  Form.  Then  Gaschen  won 
a  prized  Acta  Award. 

On  the  first  XI  we  had  Rainbow,  Bourne,  Frey,  Casselman, 
Travers,  Osier,  Digby  and  Bongard  —  eight.  We  had  seven  on  the 
Second  XI.  We  nearly  cleaned  up  on  Sports  Day,  too.  Bob  Fennell 
won  the  Senior  Shield  ;  Steedman  won  the  Junior  Trophy  and  our 
relay  team  of  Bongard,  Clifford,  Rainbow  and  Fair  really  threw 
the  mud  as  they  wron  from  the  other  houses. 

Nichols  ma,  Reid  and  Rainbow  were  on  the  swimming  team 
which  made  a  clean  sweep  in  the  Little  Big  Four  meet.  And  Paul 
Nichols,  Commanding  Officer  of  the  Cadets,  resides  in  Merritt 
House.  So  do  nearly  all  the  officers  of  the  Cadets  —  Rainbow, 
Casselman,  Digby,  Bishop  and  Dougan. 

We  certainly  had  a  house  this  year,  one  to  live  up  to. 
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RESIGNATION  OF  THE  HEADMASTER 

It  was  not  until  mid-summer  of  1949,  when  Acta  Ridleiana  marked  Ridley’s 
60th  Anniversary  with  a  special  historical  edition,  that  Dr.  Griffith’s  retire¬ 
ment  as  headmaster  of  Ridley  and  the  appointment  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Hamilton  to 
succeed  him  became  effective.  It  had  been  announced  of  course  on  Prize  Day, 
1948. 

There  was  a  flood  of  warm  tributes  to  Dr.  Griffith  as  governors,  staff,  Old 
Boys,  and  leaders  in  Canadian  education  sought  for  adequate  expressions  of 
their  sincere  regard.  One  of  the  greatest  products  of  Ridley  was  retiring  as 
head  of  the  institution  to  which  he  owed  much,  and  which  owed  him  much.  As 
a  boy  attending  Ridley,  starting  from  the  founding  year  of  1889,  he  had 
absorbed  the  very  essence  of  Ridley’s  spirit  and  the  fine  principles  of  her 
educational  philosophy  so  well  that  he  became  a  lifetime  disciple  of  Ridley, 
always  ardent  and  invariably  convincing,  as  only  a  completely  dedicated  man 
can  be.  He  would  have  been  first  to  say  that  the  tributes  on  his  retirement 
were  Ridley’s,  not  his,  just  as  he  had  always  said  that  the  honours  won  by 
Ridley  boys  on  gridiron  or  cricket  pitch  belonged  first  of  all  to  the  School. 

Dr.  Griffith  was  indeed  -  and  first  of  all  -  a  great  living  tribute  to  Ridley,  and 
to  all  that  she  sought  to  teach  to  boys.  Throughout  his  long  years  of  service  to 
his  school,  the  prestige  which  Ridley  enjoyed  among  Canadians  generally, 
and  within  the  realm  of  education,  had  been  steadily  enhanced  by  his  leader¬ 
ship  and  judgment.  He  had  been  such  an  adornment  to  his  chosen  calling  that 
he  had  also  contributed  greatly  to  the  new  respect  in  which  the  profession  of 
teaching  was  now  held. 

The  most  complete  and  all-encompassing  tribute  was  that  of  the  Board  of 
Governors,  even  if  it  was  also  the  most  formal.  It  was  read  at  the  Board 
meeting  which  accepted  his  letter  of  resignation.  It  follows  in  full: 


The  Board  accepted  Dr.  Griffith’s  resignation  with  deep  regret.  He  has 
played  such  an  important  part  in  the  life  of  the  School  and  has  become 
such  an  integral  part  of  it  that  it  is  difficult  to  think  of  Ridley  of  today 
without  associating  his  name  with  it. 

Dr.  Griffith’s  career  is  probably  unique  in  the  whole  history  of 
education. 

Harry  Griffith  came  to  Ridley  as  a  boy  of  eleven  when  the  School  first 
opened  its  doors  in  September,  1889,  and  was  a  pupil  there  until  he 
matriculated  in  1896.  He  was  one  of  the  most  outstanding  boys  who  has 
ever  attended  Ridley.  He  was  a  brilliant  student  and  a  fine  athlete  who  by 
virtue  of  his  quick  brain  and  speed,  coupled  with  indomitable  courage 
could  more  than  hold  his  own  with  bigger  and  stronger  boys.  However, 
his  interests  were  not  limited  to  studies  and  sports.  He  took  a  prominent 
part  in  all  school  activities.  In  those  early  days  he  no  doubt  laid  the 
foundation  which  in  later  years  made  him  a  great  schoolmaster. 
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In  1896  he  matriculated  with  Honours,  winning  the  Dickson  Scholar¬ 
ship  in  Modern  languages.  He  entered  Trinity  College  in  the  fall  of  that 
year  and  his  career  at  Trinity  was  a  continuation  of  his  brilliant  and 
versatile  record  at  Ridley.  He  obtained  first  class  Honours  in  every  year 
of  his  course  at  Trinity  and  headed  the  Modern  language  course  through¬ 
out  the  whole  of  that  time,  winning  the  Foundation  Prize  on  graduation. 
He  was  active  in  the  Literary  Institute  and  throughout  his  entire  course 
was  a  member  of  the  Editorial  Staff  of  the  Trinity  Review,  being  success¬ 
ively  Assistant  Editor,  Business  Manager  and  finally  Editor-in-Chief. 
He  won  a  place  on  the  College  football  and  cricket  teams  and  in  his  final 
year  was  Captain  of  cricket. 

In  1899  he  received  the  Degree  of  B.A.,  graduating  with  Honours  in 
Modern  Languages.  He  had  already  decided  to  pursue  an  academic  career 
after  graduation  and  was  welcomed  with  open  arms  when  he  returned  to 
Ridley  in  the  autumn  of  1899  to  join  the  staff  as  Modern  Language 
Master.  This  was  the  beginning  of  his  career  as  master  and  professor  which 
was  destined  to  cover  a  span  of  half  a  century. 

Dr.  Griffith  subsequently  obtained  his  M.A.,  and  later  was  awarded  the 
Honorary  Degree  of  LL.D.  by  the  University  of  Toronto  in  recognition 
of  his  outstanding  attainments. 

Early  in  life  Harry  Griffith  became  convinced  that  scholastic  success  is 
of  little  value  unless  a  boy  acquires  at  the  same  time  a  spirit  of  good  sports¬ 
manship  and  is  given  the  opportunity  to  develop  a  healthy  body  and  mind 
by  participation  in  some  form  of  athletic  activity.  During  the  whole  of 
his  life  at  Ridley,  he  has  put  these  theories  into  practice  and  Ridley  has 
attained  a  unique  position  in  that  its  fine  scholastic  record  has  gone  hand 
in  hand  with  achievements  in  athletics  which  have  probably  never  been 
equalled  in  a  school  of  this  kind. 

If  specific  reasons  can  be  assigned  to  Ridley’s  success  they  probably  lie 
largely  in  the  versatility  of  Harry  Griffith  and  the  emphasis  he  has  always 
placed  on  team  work  and  fair  play,  not  only  in  games,  but  in  every  day 
life.  He  has  always  encouraged  boys  to  take  part  in  the  team  sports  rather 
than  individual  ones  and  he  felt  there  was  no  better  wray  of  acquiring  a 
spirit  of  unselfishness  than  by  sinking  one’s  own  ambitions  in  the  common 
effort  to  gain  victory  not  for  the  individual  but  for  the  team  and  the 
School. 

It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  no  one  has  ever  more  justly  earned 
and  won  the  title  of  a  great  schoolmaster  than  Dr.  Griffith.  Of  recent  years 
administrative  duties  have  made  increasing  inroads  on  his  time  and  his 
teaching  duties  have  of  necessity  been  curtailed,  but  those  who  had  the 
good  fortune  to  sit  under  him  in  years  gone  by  received  a  training  that 
could  only  be  acquired  from  one  who  had  not  only  a  thorough  grasp  of  his 
subjects  but  the  faculty  of  imparting  knowledge  to  his  students.  The  same 
faculty  was  no  doubt  largely  responsible  for  Harry  Griffith’s  success  as  a 
games  coach  and  most  notably  in  football.  His  reputation  in  this  role 
transcends  that  of  anyone  else  in  the  history  of  Canadian  sport.  Not  only 
has  he  coached  Ridley  teams  to  many  Little  Big  Four  championships,  but 
during  the  years  1907-191 1  while  he  was  on  the  staff  at  Trinity  College 
he  coached  several  University  of  Toronto  football  teams  which  won  the 
championship  of  Canada. 
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In  coaching  football,  he  always  insisted  on  two  pre-requisites,  firstly 
that  everyone  who  played  the  game  must  train  faithfully  and  be  in  first 
class  physical  condition  and  secondly  that  he  must  learn  the  fundamentals 
of  the  game  so  that  they  became  like  second  nature  to  him.  Year  after  year 
while  other  coaches  sought  to  win  games  by  resorting  to  innovations  in  the 
style  of  play  and  by  trick  plays,  Ridley  teams  continued  to  win  champion¬ 
ships  by  adhering  to  the  fundamentals  which  Harry  Griffith  had  taught 
them.  Not  that  he  disdained  to  adopt  new  methods  if  he  felt  they  were 
sound  ;  he  did  so  on  many  occasions  but  never  at  the  expense  of  funda¬ 
mentals.  How  many  old  Ridley  and  Varsity  players  will  always  treasure 
memories  of  trotting  out  on  the  field  with  Harry’s  voice  ringing  in  their 
ears:  —  “Play  hard,  but  play  clean!  Score  first  and  keep  on  scoring!  Tackle 
hard,  tackle  low  and  tackle  often!” 

From  1907  to  1911,  Dr.  Griffith  was  professor  of  French  at  Trinity. 
In  the  fall  of  191 1,  he  was  persuaded  to  return  to  Ridley  as  Senior  Master 
and  in  1921  on  the  retirement  of  the  Rev.  J.  O.  Miller,  M.A.,  D.C.L., 
who  had  been  Headmaster  ever  since  the  School  was  founded  in  1889, 
Dr.  Griffith  and  the  late  Mr.  H.  G.  Williams  became  Principals  of  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Schools  respectively.  On  Mr.  Williams’  retirement  in 
1932,  Dr.  Griffith  became  Headmaster  of  the  School  and  he  has  occupied 
that  position  ever  since.  Under  his  guidance  Ridley  has  prospered  and  has 
attained  a  position  second  to  none  in  the  British  Commonwealth.  As  a 
Headmaster,  he  possesses  not  only  the  qualities  without  which  a  teacher 
could  not  make  a  real  success  of  his  profession,  but  he  is  an  inspiring 
speaker,  and  generations  of  Ridley  boys  will  always  remember  and  profit 
by  the  wealth  of  wisdom  and  advice  contained  in  his  Sunday  night  talks. 

Another  accomplishment,  which  is  perhaps  rare  in  a  Headmaster,  is  his 
ability  as  a  musician.  For  many  years,  he  played  the  piano  for  school 
singing  and  the  organ  in  chapel  and  encouraged  everyone  who  could  carry 
a  tune  to  take  part  in  the  activities  of  the  Glee  Club  or  the  choir.  Ridley 
singing  has  become  a  tradition  and  has  given  enjoyment  to  many  genera¬ 
tions  of  boys. 

This  board  realizes  probably  better  than  anyone  that  there  is  another 
capacity  in  which  Dr.  Griffith  has  rendered  invaluable  service  to  Ridley. 
He  has  proved  himself  that  somewhat  rare  combination  of  a  first-rate 
schoolmaster  and  an  excellent  business  man,  and  his  ability  in  the  latter 
role  has  been  in  a  large  measure  responsible  for  putting  the  School  on  a 
sound  financial  basis.  His  courage  and  confidence  in  Ridley  have  seen  us 
through  dark  days  of  economic  depression.  When  many  other  schools 
were  greatly  reduced  in  numbers  or  in  some  cases,  forced  to  close  their 
doors,  Ridley,  under  his  guidance,  was  able  to  carry  on  with  undepleted 
ranks  and  with  no  lowering  of  its  standards. 

How  often  when  some  new  building  was  needed  to  meet  the  ever 
increasing  requirements  of  a  modern  educational  institution  it  was  Harry 
Griffith’s  enterprise  and  zeal  which  saw  the  venture  through  to  a  successful 
conclusion  and  usually  in  an  amazingly  short  space  of  time.  To  those  who 
doubted  the  wisdom  of  going  ahead  because  perhaps  times  were  bad,  his 
invariable  response  was,  “We’ve  never  yet  embarked  on  a  project  at  Ridley 
when  it  was  not,  according  to  many,  the  worst  possible  time,  and  yet  we’ve 
always  gone  ahead  and  we’ve  always  gained  our  objective.”  And  miracu- 
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lous  as  it  often  seemed,  the  event  always  proved  that  his  judgment  was 
sound.  And  so  the  School  which  Dr.  Miller  founded  wisely  and  well,  has 
grown  and  prospered  under  the  wise  guidance  of  Dr.  Griffith. 

Next  year  Ridley  will  celebrate  its  Sixtieth  Anniversary  and  Dr. 

Griffith  will  have  completed  fifty  years  as  a  teacher  of  boys,  forty-six  of 
which  have  been  spent  in  the  service  of  Ridley.  When  he  lays  down  the 
reins  it  will  be  with  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  not  only  that  he  has 
performed  his  allotted  task  wisely  and  well,  but  that  he  has  made  a  con¬ 
tribution  of  service  to  the  School  and  to  the  country  which  will  have  its 
effect  for  generations  to  come.  And  perhaps  a  more  personal  satisfaction, 
will  be  the  knowledge  that  he  has  the  esteem  and  affection  of  those  who 
have  served  with  him  on  this  Board  and  on  the  Staff,  and  most  of  all,  of 
the  thousands  of  Ridleians  who  had  the  benefit  of  his  wise  counsel  and 
guidance  during  their  years  at  the  School  and  will  never  forget  how  much 
they  owe  to  him. 

The  Board  also  wishes  to  pay  tribute  to  Mrs.  Griffith  for  the  part  she 
has  played  in  the  life  of  Ridley  and  the  contribution  she  has  made  to  its 
success.  The  task  of  a  Headmaster’s  wife  is  in  many  ways  as  important 
and  exacting  as  that  of  her  husband  and  Mrs.  Griffith  has  proved  herself 
a  worthy  mate  of  her  distinguished  husband.  To  her  is  due  much  of  the 
credit  for  the  attainments  and  honours  which  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Dr. 

Griffith.  We  hope  that  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Griffith  will  be  spared  for  many 
years  to  enjoy  the  leisure  and  happiness  which  they  so  richly  deserve. 

The  Old  Boys  paid  tribute  to  Dr.  Griffith  on  November  6,  the  day  of  the 
Upper  Canada-Ridley  football  game  in  Toronto.  The  1948  Annual  Meeting  - 
the  53rd  -  of  the  Old  Boys’  Association  was  held  before  the  game,  as  a 
luncheon  in  Malloney’s  Art  Gallery.  President  J.  E.  Kennedy  was  in  the  chair, 
with  102  Old  Boys  on  hand,  plus  members  of  Ridley’s  staff,  and  in  addition  to 
warm  tributes  to  the  old  Headmaster  and  greetings  to  the  new,  with  short 
speeches  by  each,  serious  plans  were  laid  for  the  annual  dinner  which  would 
be  held  at  Toronto’s  Prince  George  Hotel  on  February  18.  It  would  have  all 
the  attributes  of  a  testimonial  for  Dr.  Griffith. 

It  proved  to  be  an  interesting  function,  alive  with  school  history.  A  guest  of 
particular  note  was  Lt.-Col.  F.  L.  Cartwright  from  England,  who  must  have 
made  Ridley  feel  her  fifty-nine  years;  he  had  known  Harry  Griffith  as  a 
classmate  for  they  had  both  been  originals  of  1889.  That  was  so  long  ago  that 
Col.  Cartwright  had  never  known  the  four  members  of  the  staff  who  were 
honoured  by  Life  Memberships  for  their  quarter-century  of  service  to  Ridley: 
J.  C.  Ashburner,  Dr.  S.  G.  Bett,  G.  M.  Brock  and  Major  R.  S.  Cockburn. 

What  the  Old  Boys  were  attempting  by  their  testimonial  dinner  was  an 
impossibility.  They  meant  to  try  to  do  justice  in  applause,  speeches  and  the 
written  word  to  all  that  Dr.  Griffith  had  contributed  to  Ridley  and  all  that  he 
had  meant  to  the  School.  Where  do  you  start?  What  do  you  say?  He  had 
contributed  his  life.  H.  Napier  Moore,  editor  of  Maclean’s  magazine,  was  the 
informed  and  fluent  guest  speaker.  He  paid  an  eloquent  tribute  to  Dr.  Griffith 
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for  all  that  he  had  given  to  Ridley  and  thus  in  turn  to  Canada,  but  only  the 
Old  Boys  who  had  seen  Dr.  Griffith  in  action  could  understand  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  his  many  gifts  and  they  found  themselves  at  a  loss  to  detail  them. 

From  the  time  he  had  been  Head  Boy  and  winner  of  the  Gold  Medal  for 
Manliness  back  in  the  Nineties,  Harry  Griffith  had  been  helping  to  create 
the  secure,  thriving  Ridley  College  of  today.  He  had  interested  himself  at 
different  times  in  so  many  phases  of  school  life  -  Acta ,  the  Glee  Club,  rugby, 
cricket,  hockey  -  that  almost  all  activities  had  benefitted  by  his  counsel  and 
influence.  His  vigour,  intense  nature,  scholarliness  and  driving  leadership 
were  all  directed  to  the  improvement  and  development  of  Ridley  over  the 
past  fifty  years.  How  could  all  that  he  bestowed  be  measured  or  even 
remembered? 

To  Ridley’s  athletes  there  was  no  vagueness;  they  considered  him  to  be  the 
greatest  football  and  cricket  coach  Canada  had  ever  known.  His  immense 
contribution  as  a  coach  to  the  Ridley  athletic  tradition  had  spread  over  half 
a  century  because  he  had  been  coaching  Ridley’s  rugby,  cricket- and  hockey 
-  teams  from  1899.  In  his  four  years  at  Trinity  College  while  teaching  French 
(1907-11)  he  coached  several  outstanding  Varsity  football  teams,  leading 
them  to  two  Dominion  championships  (the  Grey  Cup).  In  that  short  period 
he  made  such  an  impact  on  university  sport  that  he  is  still  considered  one  of 
the  greatest  of  all  Varsity  football  coaches.  Then  he  took  back  to  Ridley  in 
1911  all  that  he  had  learned.  Many  Ridley  championships  to  follow  were 
really  his. 

He  was  a  truly  gifted  scholar  and  teacher,  qualities  often  missed  because 
of  those  he  applied  to  college  administration  in  his  later  years. 

He  knew  boys;  it  was  a  Ridley  legend  that  he  could  sense  what  they  were 
going  to  do  before  they  did  it. 

His  fierce  concentration  on  the  things  which  would  be  good  for  Ridley 
dominated  his  actions  as  an  administrator.  All  problems  did  not  dissolve  as 
he  tackled  them,  but  they  had  a  way  of  yielding  under  his  direct  and  ener¬ 
getic  attack.  His  forcefulness,  persuasiveness  and  unswayable  determination 
to  finish  any  Ridley  project  were  well  known  to  the  governors.  They  were  the 
elements  in  his  school  leadership  which  still  inspire  Old  Boys  to  declare  that 
Dr.  Griffith  had  been  personally  responsible  for  the  wonderful  physical 
growth  of  Ridley  between  1921  and  1949.  This  seems  to  forget  the  generosity 
of  many  donors,  but  they  only  meant  that  some  of  Ridley’s  buildings  might 
never  have  advanced  beyond  the  discussion  stage  had  it  not  been  for,  first, 
the  tenacity  of  his  persistence  and,  second,  his  extraordinary  ability  in  fund¬ 
raising.  He  was  a  fervent,  convincing  Ridley  salesman. 

There  is  a  true,  little-known  story  to  illustrate  his  intense,  never-relaxed 
effort  to  help  Canadian  boys  and  Ridley.  A  group  of  wealthy  men  were 
speaking  in  a  Toronto  club  about  the  gamble  entailed  in  breeding  thorough* 
breds,  when  Dr.  Griffith  interrupted. 


THE  RETIREMENT  OF  DR.  GRIFFITH 
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“Why  don’t  you  gentlemen  bet  on  a  boy?”  he  challenged  them.  He  meant 
to  assist  a  promising  youth  to  gain  a  full  degree  of  higher  education,  on  the 
gamble  that  their  investment  would  pay  off  in  personal  satisfaction.  They 
agreed:  a  boy  went  to  Oxford,  and  today  is  the  eminent  head  of  an  important 
educational  institution.  The  gamble  had  paid  off. 

How  much  money  Dr.  Griffith  raised  on  the  argument  that  it  is  good  to  bet 
on  a  boy  will  never  be  known,  but  it  was  an  intriguing  -  and  successful  - 
approach. 

When  Dr.  Griffith  replied  to  the  eulogies  at  the  Old  Boys’  dinner  there  was 
quiet  pride  in  his  voice,  as  he  reminisced  through  old  Ridley  days.  He  said 
he  would  never  forget  the  late  Dr.  Miller,  who  opened  the  School  with 
$23,000  of  stock  in  1889  and  who,  when  it  was  burned  down  in  1903,  recre¬ 
ated  it  with  $26,000  of  insurance  money,  or  the  late  Mr.  Williams,  the  first 
headmaster  of  the  Lower  School,  one  of  the  great  schoolmasters  of  all  time. 
He  noted  proudly  that  the  School  in  1948  was  free  of  debt  and  that  it  pos¬ 
sessed  school  buildings  and  property  worth  VA  million  dollars.  He  said  there 
were  three  Ridleys  -  buildings,  present  boys  and  Old  Boys  -  and  reiterated 
his  belief  in  the  value  of  the  old  virtues. 

It  was  the  old  verities  and  virtues  which  Ridley  had  nurtured  through  all 
her  sixty  years,  unashamedly,  proudly  and  steadfastly  scorning  the  relentless 
encroachment  of  materialism.  The  Ridley  heritage,  which  was  now  passed 
on  by  Dr.  Griffith  as  Dr.  Miller  had  passed  it  to  him,  was  neither  valuable 
property  nor  high  scholastic  standards  nor  athletic  achievement  as  much  as 
it  was  the  wonderful  fusion  of  spirit  and  principle  and  honoured  tradition 
which  enveloped  the  School  in  its  unseen  strength.  Intangible,  but  real,  it  could 
always  be  felt  in  the  Ridley  atmosphere  as  it  wordlessly  inspired  masters 
and  students  alike.  It  was  why  they  saw  to  it,  one  generation  followed  by  the 
next,  that  the  destined  purpose  of  Ridley  never  faltered. 

Dr.  S.  G.  Bett  expressed  something  of  this  in  another  way  in  an  inspirational 
article  he  wrote  for  the  special  60th  Birthday  issue  of  Acta  Ridleiana :  “Ulti¬ 
mately,  the  worth  of  a  school  is  not  measured  by  the  men  who  direct  it,  nor 
the  splendour  of  its  buildings,  nor  its  academic  brilliance,  nor  its  athletic 
prowess.  Only  one  thing  really  matters  -  the  kind  of  boy  it  turns  out.  When 
Ridley’s  first  sixty  years  are  weighed  in  the  scales  of  history,  it  is  the  thousands 
of  Ridleians,  living  and  dead  -  all  the  present  members  of  the  School,  and 
those  who  have  gone  out  from  its  walls  -  who  will  decide  the  verdict.” 

Mr.  Terence  Cronyn  and  Dr.  Bett  supplied  the  historical  material  for  the 
anniversary  issue.  Mr.  Cronyn  wrote  a  combined  thumb-nail  history,  entitled: 
H.  C.  Griffith  and  Ridley.  It  was  a  progressive,  step-by-step  account  of  Harry 
Griffith,  student,  Mr.  H.  C.  Griffith  Master,  and  Dr.  Griffith,  headmaster, 
running  through  all  Ridley’s  years  from  the  days  of  gas  lights  and  candles  to 
the  Ridley  of  1949.  Dr.  Bett’s  contribution  was  entitled:  1889-1949. 
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“The  pattern  of  the  School’s  history  is  like  that  of  a  basket  weave,’’ 
wrote  Dr.  Bett.  “The  Millers  and  the  Griffiths  and  the  Williams;  the 
founding  of  the  School;  the  moving  to  the  present  site;  the  building  of 
the  Chapel  —  these  are  the  strong  uprights.  But  weaving  horizontally  in 
and  out  of  them  are  the  lesser  personalities  and  events,  without  which  the 
uprights  would  be  useless.  Scores  of  assistant  masters  have  taught  and  done 
duty  and  taken  games ;  doctors  and  nurses  and  matrons  have  laboured 
behind  the  scenes ;  present  and  old  boys  have  added  their  many  and  diverse 
contributions.  And  the  steady  stream  of  ordinary  Ridley  events  has  gone 
on  year  after  year  .  .  . 

“Th  is  short  history  would  be  seriously  incomplete  if  it  did  not  mention 
that  intangible  thing  known  to  all  generations  of  Ridleians  as  the  Ridley 
spirit,”  went  on  Dr.  Bett.  “It  may  be  defined  as  the  sum  total  of  all  the 
boys  in  the  School.  It  is  kindled  and  kept  aflame  by  a  certain  philosophy 
applied  to  games,  and  later  to  other  things  in  life  .  .  . 

“It  gives  a  biassed  Ridleian,  attempting  impartiality,  unholy  satisfaction 
to  have  to  report,  in  the  interests  of  cold  and  dispassionate  history,  that 
Ridley  has  won  almost  as  many  Little  Big  Four  championships  as  the  other 
three  schools  put  together.  Forty-five  out  of  a  possible  hundred,  to  be 
exact.”  {Postscript:  Ridley’s  record  was  even  better  than  this;  of  ninety- 
six  championships  awarded,  Ridley  had  won  forty-nine.) 

“Dr.  Griffith’s  retirement  in  1949  brought  to  an  end  Ridley’s  Chapter 
Two,  a  magnificent  chapter  in  her  history.  As  Chapter  One  will  forever  be 
associated  with  the  name  of  Dr.  Miller,  so  will  Ridleians  always  visualize 
Chapter  Two  as  the  age  of  Dr.  Griffith.  Those  who  have  watched  the  first 
two  chapters  of  Ridley  history  unfold  have  no  fear  of  the  future’s 
verdict,”  concluded  Dr.  Bett.  “Those  who  know  J.  R.  Hamilton  feel, 

deep  in  their  hearts,  that  all  will  be  well  in  Chapter  Three.” 

1 

All  was  indeed  well,  as  the  Hamilton  era  -  Dr.  Bett’s  Chapter  Three 
will  now  attest. 
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Ridley  and  the  Nuclear  Age 

“ Ridley  was  destined  to  live  with  the  rest  of  the  democratic 
world  under  a  dark  canopy  of  nuclear  fear  for  so  long  that 
the  Ridley  boy  of  tomorrow  would  not  know  it  had  not 
always  been  there.  .  .  .” 


Mr.  John  Russell  Hamilton  began  his  tenure  as  Ridley’s  headmaster  at  a 
time  which  should  have  been  brighter  with  promise  and  richer  in  op¬ 
portunity  and  challenge  for  Canadian  youth  than  any  previous  age.  If  Canada 
was  temporarily  in  a  low  spot  in  her  economic  expansion  in  1949,  with  serious 
unemployment,  she  had  already  completed  her  transition  from  a  primary  to 
an  industrial  economy,  and  the  financial  forecasters  were  buoyantly  declaring 
nothing  could  halt  her  growth  and  expansion  for  long.  Automation  was  a 
reality  through  rapid  application  of  electronic  devices  by  industry  which  had 
created  an  almost  insatiable  demand  for  scientists  and  technicians.  Science 
was  engrossed  with  nuclear  physics  and  practical,  peaceful  application  of 
the  new  source  of  energy,  as  well  as  the  complex  weapons  of  war,  and  because 
their  headmaster  was  a  scientist  there  should  have  been  nothing  but  sunlight 
ahead  for  the  boys  of  Ridley.  But  everyone’s  tomorrows  were  darkly  blurred 
and  his  todays  were  filled  with  apprehension  from  the  threat  and  counter¬ 
threat  of  ceaseless  mailed-fist  diplomacy. 

The  new  totalitarian  aggression  had  grown  more  and  more  chilling  since 
the  Communists’  Iron  Curtain  had  clamped  down  across  Europe  before  the 
ashes  of  the  Nazi  war  were  cold.  In  1948  Russia  had  issued  a  first  grim 
challenge  to  the  West  by  seeking  to  deny  the  Allies  their  treaty-secured  access 
to  Berlin,  with  the  world  tense  while  the  famous  air-lift  lasted.  Worse,  the 
assurance  of  peace  through  possession  of  the  atomic  secret  by  the  West  alone 
now  evaporated;  in  1949  Stalin  tested  Russia’s  first  atomic  bomb,  and  soon  the 
threat  would  switch  from  bomb  to  missile.  (A  man  named  Khrushchev  was 
already  the  political  chief  of  the  Communists’  rocketry  program. ) 

In  this  first  year  of  the  Hamilton  headmastership  one  disturbing  thing  after 
another  occurred  on  the  international  scene  to  keep  the  minds  of  even  the 
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younger  boys  on  the  mounting  threat.  In  addition  to  the  chilling  test-explosion 
of  Soviet  Russia’s  first  atomic  bomb  and  the  Berlin  tension,  Communist  China 
defeated  Chiang  Kai-shek,  and  Canada  joined  NATO,  the  military  alliance 
intended  to  be  the  West’s  bulwark  against  aggression  from  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain.  As  Canada’s  military  force  was  readied  it  clearly  signified  that  Cold 
War  had  been  declared  in  1949  and  that  the  coming  of  real  peace  had  been 
indefinitely  postponed. 

It  was  a  grim  thing  to  accept  and  for  boys  to  know  that  their  country  had 
accepted  it. 

The  Old  Boys  of  all  previous  periods  could  remember  how  Ridley’s  boys  in 
their  day  had  always  managed  to  isolate  themselves  from  the  stresses  and 
pressures  of  the  outside  world  to  a  large  extent,  even  in  time  of  war.  But 
somehow  their  old  proclivity  to  immerse  themselves  in  their  private  affairs  did 
not  now  always  serve  as  a  sure  antidote;  this  was  psychological  war,  a  battle 
of  propaganda,  and  all  Canada  was  affected,  adult  and  teen-ager,  with  a  com¬ 
bination  of  fear  and  awe.  It  is  small  wonder  that  the  psychologists  later 
recorded  that  youths  of  the  Nuclear  Forties  seemed  to  mature  earlier  than  in 
previous  decades.  (If  true,  they’d  mature  even  faster  in  the  Missile  Fifties.) 

An  observer  of  Ridley  might  have  denied  this  effect  on  the  School,  for  the 
natural  resilience  and  high  spirits  of  boys  covered  it  and  were  indeed  still  a 
buff  er  against  depression  and  tension.  Ridley’s  boys  seemed  to  be  as  fun-loving 
and  exuberant  as  earlier  generations,  as  if  trying  to  prove  that  the  term 
carefree  youth  was  not  to  be  something  known  only  to  their  fathers  and 
grandfathers.  But  they  were  not  as  carefree;  it  could  not  yet  be  realized,  but 
Ridley  was  destined  to  live  with  the  rest  of  the  democratic  world  under  a  dark 
canopy  of  nuclear  fear  for  so  long  that  the  Ridley  boy  of  the  future  would  not 
know  it  had  not  always  been  there.  There  was  already  such  psychological 
pressure  that  it  was  changing  all  lives,  all  viewpoints  -  and  all  boys. 

The  tension  had  eased  a  little  when  the  Berlin  air-lift  had  ended  in  May, 
but  by  the  time  Ridley  had  opened  in  September,  with  Mr.  Hamilton  installed 
as  headmaster,  it  had  tightened  again.  The  faith  of  the  little  and  great  demo¬ 
cratic  countries  in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  so  recently  signed  at 
San  Francisco,  was  still  strong  but  the  first  great  hopes  were  already  badly 
shaken,  for  the  prolonged  strain  from  the  menacing  threat  of  nuclear  war, 
which  could  annihilate  civilization  itself,  was  already  settling  down  like  a 
smothering  black  shroud  on  all  the  nations  of  the  West.  It  would  still  be  there, 
a  psychological  monster,  when  the  current  decade  ran  out  and  the  next  one, 
too. 

By  then  the  entire  Ridley  family,  boys,  masters  and  Old  Boys,  would  be  as 
inured  as  intelligent  humans  can  become  to  the  relentless  stress  of  an  unpre¬ 
dictable  aggressor’s  strategy  of  terror,  answered  by  a  strategy  of  deterrence 
which  could  only  offer  the  thin  consolation  that  the  aggressor  might  die,  too. 


DR.  J.  R.  HAMILTON,  B.A.,  F.C.I.C. 
Headmaster,  September,  1949,  until  his  death  in  1961. 


THE  LBF  CHAMPIONSHIP  AQUATIC  TEAM,  1948 

Back  row  (1.  to  r. ) :  T.  J.  Nichols;  D.  H.  Kindy;  Mr.  H.  A.  Staples  (coach);  N.  S.  Conyers; 
j.  D.  Reid.  Seated,  centre :  D.  H.  Alexander;  A.  J.  M.  Humphries  (set  two  LBF  records  in  Hart 
House  pool:  50  yds.  free  style,  25  sec.  and  50  yds.  breast-stroke,  30.9  sec.);  G.  C.  Rainbow 
(captain);  F.  Douglas  Gibson  (set  new  LBF  record  for  200  yds.  20.06.5,  reducing  old  record  by 
14  seconds,  and  swam  in  1948  Olympics  in  July);  T.  C.  Ehrenberg.  Front :  M.  A.  Wilkie; 

D.  Corry  ma  (won  diving)  and  H.  C.  White  mi. 


DISTINGUISHED  VISITORS 

(Left  to  right):  The  Rt.  Hon.  Louis  St.  Laurent,  Prime  Minister 
of  Canada;  Mrs.  Hamilton;  Madame  St.  Laurent;  Dr.  Hamilton; 

Madame  Sampson. 
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But  in  1949  they  were  not  yet  inured  to  it;  the  threat  of  nuclear  war  was  still  a 
fresh  strain  as  it  began  to  spread  like  a  black  stain  on  all  men’s  minds,  with 
no  place  to  hide. 

Headmaster  Hamilton  wisely  adopted  a  policy  of  enlightenment,  for  his 
seniors  at  least,  instead  of  trying  to  hide.  He  established  regular  weekly  periods 
to  discuss  current  affairs  in  the  Sixth  Form,  and  something  very  similar  in  the 
Fifth  and  even  the  Fourth.  There  were  soon  junior  as  well  as  senior  debates, 
and  the  speaking  contests  were  clearly  designed  to  urge  Ridley’s  boys  to 
examine  the  world  around  them.  Mr.  Hamilton  believed  with  all  wise  school¬ 
masters  that  an  educational  system  or  a  school  which  only  taught  a  boy  how  to 
make  a  living  without  teaching  him  how  to  understand  the  world  he  must 
enter  would  fail  the  boy. 

Ridley  did  not,  of  course,  concentrate  solely  on  the  facets  and  propaganda 
of  the  Cold  War  in  her  discussion  periods  and  debates;  they  explored  all 
manner  of  things.  But  serious  subjects  related  to  the  ceaseless  psychological 
conflict  soon  began  to  dominate  Ridley’s  thinking. 

The  policy  not  only  helped  Ridley  live  more  comfortably  with  the  disturbed 
times,  it  seemed  to  induce  sound  thinking  by  the  seniors  in  a  most  difficult  era. 
Such  social  periods  generally  inspire  a  sharp  trend  toward  radicalism  in  youth 
as  a  form  of  protest,  but  well-balanced  views  were  being  taken  away  by 
Ridley’s  graduates  in  these  years,  which  meant  they  would  not  be  easily 
converted  to  the  extreme  ideas  of  the  young  radical  intellectuals  they  would 
inevitably  encounter  in  the  universities.  They  were  independent  when  they 
left  Ridley  and  could  form  their  own  social  philosophy. 

As  an  illustration,  Old  Boys  of  the  period,  in  looking  back,  are  agreed  that 
Ridley’s  seniors  acquired  a  more  reasoned  view  of  the  social  and  political 
evolution  in  Canada  of  the  last  difficult,  changing  twenty  years  than 
most  oldsters  possessed.  This  is  great  tribute,  unnoted  at  the  time,  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  masters  who  led  the  discussion  periods  on  current  affairs  and 
who  influenced  thinking  at  Ridley  generally.  As  they  saw  it,  the  laissez-faire 
or  greedy  ( if  you  will )  capitalism  of  the  Roaring  Twenties  had  been  trans¬ 
formed  during  the  demoralizing  Thirties,  through  orderly  evolution,  into  a 
regulated,  free-enterprise  system  which  could  not  be  better  described  than 
by  the  term  economic  democracy.  The  challenge  to  youth  of  these  postwar 
years  was  clear;  it  was  up  to  them  not  to  carp  about  the  past  but  to  develop 
a  workable  modus  vivendi  between  equalitarianism  (more  formally  called 
egalitarianism)  and  individual  freedom. 

One  Old  Boy  recalls  that  a  classmate  suggested  one  day  in  the  Sixth  that  the 
greatly  increased  social  legislation  of  all  or  most  democratic  governments, 
best  illustrated  by  Roosevelt’s  New  Deal,  had  marked  them  as  out-and-out 
socialists  -  “Isn’t  the  whole  world  turning  to  socialism?”  He  was  told  it  was 
not  socialism  but  equalitarianism  and  was  reminded  that  individual  freedom, 
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not  state  domination,  was  still  held  the  unquestioned  right  of  all  men  of  the 
Free  World.  It  was  all  quite  normal  stuff  for  a  university  course  in  political 
science,  but  Ridley’s  boys  obviously  enjoyed  it. 

Recollections  of  discussions  and  viewpoints  expressed  during  this  Ridley 
period  seem  to  be  unusually  clear;  it  is  as  if  the  ideas  the  seniors  absorbed  had 
made  the  kind  of  impression  which  both  clarifies  and  grows  more  important 
with  time.  It  is  at  least  apparent  that  a  valuable  steadiness  marked  Ridley  at 
a  time  when  strain  was  beginning  to  become  demoralizing,  and  also  that  the 
boys  generally  were  intelligently  interested  in  subjects  of  the  political  and 
social  sciences  and  were  not  leaving  them  to  their  “long  hairs”.  The  Egghead 
probably  already  had  the  improved  status  at  Ridley  which  the  intellectual 
would  acquire  generally  a  little  later. 


THE  HEADMASTER  AND  THE  SCHOOL 

The  new  Headmaster’s  position  and  relationship  with  the  boys  was  no 
doubt  the  important  personal  thing  to  Mr.  Hamilton  in  September,  1949. 
He  knew  that  when  a  new  master  came  to  Ridley  he  came  to  be  judged  -  by 
the  wary,  rather  than  antagonistic  boy-population  -  but  with  keen  discernment 
and  sometimes  with  an  intuition  that  was  startling  in  its  accuracy.  He  already 
personally  knew  most  of  Ridley’s  boys  and  they  knew  him,  except  those  who 
had  joined  the  Lower  School  in  September,  but  if  a  new  master  often  has  his 
“year  of  hell”,  a  new  headmaster  is  on  probation,  too;  he  noted  many  little 
indications  which  said  he  was  up  for  judgment. 

The  older  boys  knew  Mr.  Hamilton  as  a  master  who  was  as  approachable 
as  one  of  their  own  classmates.  He  had  both  a  dry  humour,  a  strong  sense  of 
sympathy  and  the  ability  to  forget  an  unhappy  episode  the  moment  it  was 
past.  He  still  had  the  Hamilton  temper,  but  he  was  more  mellow  than  he  used 
to  be,  and  it  was  under  good  control.  He  could  be  a  stern  disciplinarian  if  need 
be,  and  often  was,  but  he  was  so  fair  that  few  resentments  lingered. 

He  was  a  scientist  first  of  all,  one  who  believed  in  God.  “Science  does  not 
teach  a  harsh  materialism,”  he  once  said,  “science  looks  at  life,  measures  and 
compares  and  probes.  But  it  does  not  speak  with  authority  on  a  man’s  free  will 
and  choice  of  action.  It  does  not  deal  with  faith.  These  things  are  beyond 
science.  The  great  religions  are  still  the  powerful  force  in  the  world,  not  the 
hideous  results  men  are  seeking  in  their  study  of  nuclear  fission.” 

He  was  considered  one  of  the  great  Canadian  science  teachers,  but  he  also 
loved  flowers  and  landscaping.  He  had  a  “green  thumb”.  He  liked  to  watch 
the  ivy  climb  and  spread  over  Ridley’s  walls,  as  if  he  felt  it  was  encrusting 
them  with  tradition  or  that  its  vines  were  locking  tightly  into  Ridley’s  houses 
the  dreams  and  deeds  of  each  generation  of  their  boys. 
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Mr.  Hamilton  was  not  an  athlete  personally,  and  hints  of  apprehension  had 
been  heard  in  1948  that  there  might  be  less,  or  perhaps  too  little,  attention 
devoted  to  Ridley  athletics  after  he  became  headmaster.  It  was  a  foolish  fear. 
No  one  knew  better  -  or  appreciated  it  more  -  that  from  the  toil  and  sweat 
and  tears  of  Ridley’s  games  and  out  of  the  challenge  of  track,  field,  tank,  ice 
and  gymnasium  floor,  the  liniment  smells  of  dressing  rooms  and  the  gossip  of 
players,  coaches  and  trainers,  came  much  of  the  great  strength  of  Ridley  - 
spirit.  A  deterioration  in  Ridley’s  school  spirit  did  occur,  but  it  could  not  be 
attributed  to  the  new  Headmaster’s  lack  of  respect  for  the  value  of  athletics. 

He  did  not  worry  unduly  about  too  much  prominence  for  a  boy  in  sport. 
There  was  hero-worship  of  a  wholesome  kind,  but  he  knew  that  each  new 
athletic  legend  was  really  draping  laurels  around  the  proud  name  of  Ridley. 
The  boys  themselves  still  handled  their  honours  well. 

The  facet  of  Ridley’s  character  which  the  new  Headmaster  probably 
respected  most  was  the  one  which  scorned  snobbery  while  creating  an  esprit 
de  corps  which  few  schools  matched  or  found  more  lasting.  Unassuming 
himself,  he  was  as  unimpressed  as  the  boys  themselves  by  family  wealth  or 
social  position.  He  would  not  even  stand  for  intellectual  snobbery;  the  boy 
who  dropped  a  classical  allusion  as  a  superior  jibe  for  a  boy  inclined  to  fracture 
his  English  was  instantly  made  to  feel  uncomfortable.  Under  John  Russell 
Hamilton,  the  qualities  of  boyhood  which  won  the  School’s  vote  for  the 
Manliness  Medal  would  remain  at  the  heart  of  Ridley’s  character. 

Acta  Ridleiana  saluted  Ridley’s  new  Headmaster  with  the  following  which 
gives  a  wealth  of  facts  about  him: 

4 

J.  R.  Hamilton  will  make  a  good  headmaster  of  Ridley.  He  has  been  at 
the  School  for  twenty-seven  years.  It  is  the  only  post  he  has  held  since  his 
graduation.  In  other  words,  his  whole  graduate  life  has  been  spent 
acquiring  and  helping  others  to  acquire  the  Ridley  point  of  view. 

He  was  born  at  Waterdown,  seven  miles  east  of  Hamilton  where  he 
went  to  school,  and  then  went  to  the  Central  Collegiate  in  Hamilton.  .  .  . 

His  academic  achievements  there  were  sufficient  to  win  a  University 
Matriculation  Scholarship  and  to  warrant  his  entering  Mathematics  and 
Physics  at  Victoria  College  where  he  took  an  excellent  degree.  To  enter 
Mathematics  and  Physics  and  survive  to  the  end  is  no  small  achievement. 
Incidentally,  another  undergraduate  came  into  his  life  circle  in  the  person 
of  Miss  Muriel  Kidd  of  the  Household  Science  Course  at  that  time.  Three 
years  after  his  coming  to  Ridley  she  became  Mrs.  Hamilton. 

Almost  from  his  first  year  (1922)  the  Matriculation  results  in  physics 
and  chemistry  were  noticeably  good  —  among  the  best  in  the  province.  This 
was  particularly  true  of  Senior  Matriculation  and  was  punctuated  by  the 
fact  that  his  classes  were  large,  indicating  an  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
boys.  In  the  course  of  a  very  few  years  Mr.  Hamilton  had  secured  his  place 
among  the  leading  science  teachers  of  the  province. 

The  headmastership  of  a  great  school  is  not  an  easy  post  to  fill.  It  makes 
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exacting  and  extensive  demands  and  requires  a  man  of  many  gifts.  A  good 
headmaster  ought  to  be  a  man  of  high  character  and  high  ideals;  one  who 
understands  and  is  zealous  for  academic  excellence  for  the  school  and  at 
the  same  time  sympathetic  and  understanding  of  the  athletic  traditions  of 
these  great  schools ;  a  natural  disciplinarian  ;  one  who  understands  and  likes 
boys  and  commands  their  respect;  and  one  with  executive  ability  to 
co-ordinate  the  varied  activities  of  so  large  a  community.  Mr.  Hamilton 
possesses  all  of  these  qualities. 

One  of  the  most  important  moves  Mr.  Hamilton  made  after  his  elevation  to 
the  headmastership  in  1949  was  to  assure  Mr.  Fensom  that  the  policy  of 
building  a  strong  science  department  held  firm  and  that  this  would  proceed. 
Many  secondary  schools  were  soon  to  be  trapped  without  an  adequate  science 
syllabus,  staff  and  facilities,  as  education  came  under  tremendous  pressure 
due  to  panic  in  the  democracies  caused  by  Russia’s  spectacular  strides  in 
science  and  the  technique  of  rocketry.  For  a  time  this  pressure  was  going  to 
be  so  serious  there  would  be  danger  that  the  intellectual  needs  of  man  might 
be  forgotten,  with  education  supposed  to  produce  little  else  but  scientists  and 
technicians.  Neither  Canadian  education  nor  Ridley  herself  succumbed  to  the 
demands  of  the  extremists,  but  the  vision  of  Mr.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Fensom 
now  worked  an  invaluable  development  for  Ridley.  They  knew  that  the  world 
was  on  the  verge  of  the  most  fantastic  advance  in  human  knowledge  which 
man  had  ever  known,  and  they  prepared  Ridley  for  it.  By  a  combination  of 
some  chance  and  a  lot  of  foresight  Ridley  was  going  to  be  one  preparatory 
school  which  could  pick  up  the  vastly  accelerated  scientific  pace,  at  least  to 
the  extent  permissible  to  a  school  on  Ridley’s  level. 

An  immediate  item  of  evidence  of  Mr.  Hamilton’s  attitude  was  his  agree¬ 
ment  with  Mr.  Fensom  that  Ridley’s  masters  should  be  encouraged  to  maintain 
some  outside  interest.  It  would  help  keep  masters  content;  it  might  enable 
Ridley  to  obtain  scientists  who  would  not  otherwise  be  interested.  Mr.  Hamil¬ 
ton  was  seeking  career-masters  who  would  stay  with  the  School.  (The  four 
physics  masters,  with  others  to  come  and  go  quickly,  who  had  passed  through 
Ridley  in  little  more  than  a  term  during  the  war,  made  him  shudder. )  Permit¬ 
ting,  even  encouraging  masters  to  maintain  some  outside  personal  activity  had 
never  been  a  Ridley  staff  policy,  largely  because  her  masters  were  so  busy  with 
after-class  activities.  But  if  the  Headmaster  could  not  make  it  a  general  school 
policy,  it  was  adopted  and  encouraged  where  the  science  department  was 
concerned.  Mr.  Fensom  was  conducting  a  long-term  personal  research  project 
which  he  had  begun  in  1946  when  he  had  joined  Ridley  to  discover  he  must 
teach  botany.  He  concentrated  so  intently  on  this  subject  that  he  evolved  a 
theory  about  the  effect  of  electrical  impulses  -  lightning  -  passing  over  the 
membranes  of  a  tree’s  leaves.  He  set  out  to  study  and  perhaps  prove  that  such 
impulses  are  the  secret  of  circulation  in  plant  life.  The  serious  interest  with 
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which  his  progressive  research  findings  were  later  heard  by  august  scientific 
bodies  indicated  that  the  personal  Fensom  after-class  project  might  be  making 
an  important  contribution  to  knowledge  in  this  field.  Mr.  Fensom  was  also 
permitted  to  accept  occasional  invitations  to  act  as  a  consultant  for  industry 
( such  as  for  the  Polymer  organization  at  Sarnia ) . 

The  outside  interest  of  a  member  of  the  chemistry,  physics  and  maths  staff 
did  not  need  to  be  related  to  his  subject,  as  Mr.  Fensom’s  was.  It  permitted  Mr. 
Shipley  who  had  joined  the  staff  with  Mr.  Fensom  in  1946  to  teach  mathe¬ 
matics  to  become  an  active  member  of  the  Optimist  Club  of  St.  Catharines.  He 
was  shortly  president  of  the  Optimists,  with  a  lot  of  personal  time  involved; 
he  then  became  lieutenant-governor  of  a  club  district  which  meant  the  devo¬ 
tion  of  both  time  and  travel.  Honours  which  later  came  to  Ridley  because 
of  the  excellence  of  her  training  in  maths  clearly  said  that  a  master’s  outside 
interests  were  not  a  handicap. 

As  time  went  along,  the  policy  on  a  master’s  outside  interests  proved 
permanent  as  Mr.  Hamilton  carefully  buit  up  the  science  staff  with  able  men. 
The  services  of  Mr.  W.  Woodside  were  obtained  in  1952;  he  had  done  valuable 
work  in  radar  research  during  the  war  with  the  Royal  Naval  Scientific  Service 
and  was  now  with  the  National  Research  Council.  He  had  obtained  a  degree 
in  physics  in  1951  and  in  science  in  1952  and  joined  Ridley  on  the  under¬ 
standing  that  he  could  continue  some  research  work  with  the  Research 
Council,  which  he  did. 

As  the  technological  explosion  gained  momentum  during  the  Fifties  it  is 
noticeable  that  the  Headmaster  approved  an  expansion  in  the  work  of  the 
science  department;  at  least,  Mr.  Fensom  was  given  new  staff  with  few 
dropping  out.  Mr.  D.  R.  Wilson,  B.Sc.  (Queen’s,  Belfast),  joined  in  1954;  Mr. 
R.  E.  Stanley,  B.Sc.  (McGill),  joined  in  1955  to  teach  science  to  the  junior 
forms;  Dr.  E.  J.  Reedman,  a  noted  biochemist,  joined  in  1957.  Including  Mr. 
Fensom  and  Mr.  Shipley  all  were  still  with  Ridley  in  1959,  except  Mr. 
Woodside  who  left  in  1954,  and  Mr.  G.  T.  Mackenzie  who  stayed  only  from 
1951  to  1952.  Mr.  Fensom  and  Mr.  Shipley  were  continuing  with  their  outside 
interests,  and  Dr.  Reedman  was  continuing  his  personal  research  project 
related  to  vitamins  in  food. 

There  was  one  grave  lack  in  Ridley’s  science  facilities  in  1949.  This  was  the 
dismaying  detriment  of  her  inadequate  laboratories.  Some  demonstration 
work  was  possible  but  little  more.  Mr.  Fensom  described  the  instruction 
situation  at  Ridley  in  1949  in  this  way:  “A  high  degree  of  theoretical  compe¬ 
tence.  Low  empirical  ability.  Didactic  teaching.” 

Fortunately,  the  facilities  which  were  lacking  for  laboratory  demonstration 
were  clearly  in  sight  in  1949;  the  Great  Hall  was  going  up,  a  magnificent 
memorial  to  Ridley’s  war-dead  of  the  war  of  1939-45.  It  was  going  to  be  ready 
by  1950,  a  fitting  counterpart  of  the  1914-18  war  memorial,  the  Memorial 
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Chapel.  In  the  basement  of  the  wonderful  new  structure  would  be  the  most 
modem  and  well-equipped  science  laboratories  Mr.  Fensom  could  ask.  The 
Headmaster  had  seen  to  that  in  the  building’s  design. 

The  succession  of  Ridley’s  so-called  science  laboratories  is  a  story  of  its  own, 
not  all  of  it  too  complimentary  to  Ridley’s  awareness  of  the  speed  of  industrial¬ 
ization  between  the  two  wars.  It  was  a  story  of  make-do  and  make-shift.  The 
first  lab  deserving  the  name  was  situated  under  the  old  chapel  (later  the 
Assembly  Hall  in  School  House).  It  was  described  by  Old  Boys  as  mainly 
notable  for  “chemicals  all  over  the  place”.  This  was  the  first  Hamilton  lab; 
Mr.  Hamilton  had  found  facilities  so  poor  he  had  even  done  some  biology  at 
home  which  the  boys  enjoyed,  if  not  Mrs.  Hamilton.  Next  there  had  been  a  lab 
on  the  top  of  School  House,  useful  for  some  demonstration  work  in  physics 
and  chemistry  and  marked  by  a  funnel  sticking  out  a  window  to  carry  off 
fumes.  When  the  wind  was  right  the  boys  would  make  such  horrible  smells 
that  Dr.  Griffith  once  exclaimed:  “They’re  trying  to  gas  us  all!”  They  often  had 
the  matrons  and  maids  gasping  for  breath  and  rushing  about  to  bang  down 
windows.  In  1946  the  biology  lab  was  still  only  a  makeshift  affair  in  a  room  in 
Dean’s  House,  a  place  with  as  many  stories  attached  to  it  as  there  were  bodies 
of  escaped  animals  in  holes  and  crevices  -  mice,  toads  and  frogs  mostly. 
( “When  a  frog  dies  in  the  wainscoting  it  doesn’t  smell  much.  It  hasn’t  much 
blood.” )  There  were  tales  about  the  Ridley  skull,  a  live  lobster  and  a  huge  owl 
kept  in  a  dark  room  which  gave  a  maid  hysterics:  she  had  opened  the  door 
to  see  a  monster  staring  at  her.  A  boy  once  brought  back  a  lemming  and  an 
Arctic  vole  from  a  northern  holiday;  kept  in  the  same  cage  they  seem  to  have 
devoured  each  other. 

If  the  stories  of  Ridley’s  labs  and  of  her  budding  young  chemists  and 
creators  of  strong  smells  and  high  explosives  would  fill  a  fascinating  volume, 
the  tale  of  the  horse  skeleton  would  be  given  a  prominent  place.  Mr.  Fensom 
found  that  obtaining  specimens  for  study  was  an  endless  problem,  as  all 
biologists  know.  This  was  why  there  was  great  excitement  one  day  when  a  boy 
reported  that  a  skeleton  of  a  horse  was  lying  in  the  woods.  A  working  party 
was  hurriedly  organized  and  sent  off  to  the  woods  at  once.  The  return  was  one 
of  the  most  bizarre  processions  which  St.  Catharines  ever  saw.  The  expedition 
had  to  pass  right  through  the  town.  Dogs  barked;  women  shuddered;  boys 
gaped;  men  grinned. 

In  the  lead  marched  a  Ridley  boy  carrying  the  toothy  skeleton  of  a  horse’s 
head  -  on  his  head.  Then  came  two  more  boys,  each  shouldering  a  leg  over  a 
shoulder.  Then  two  more  staggered  along  trying  to  hold  the  rib  cage  intact 
by  carrying  it  on  both  their  heads  at  once,  a  difficult  trick  and  a  ghastly  sight. 
One  or  two  ribs  had  broken  away,  which  the  boys  used  to  threaten  the  barking 
dogs.  Lastly  -  bringing  up  the  rear  -  was  “the  aesthetic  face  of  a  dignified 
prefect  framed  by  the  horse’s  buttocks”. 
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Such  enthusiastic  specimen  hunters  clearly  said  that  the  boys  of  the  Science 
Department  were  keenly  interested,  the  main  element  to  ensure  success  of 
any  course. 

At  the  end  of  his  first  year  the  new  Headmaster  had  obviously  passed  with 
high  marks  the  inevitable  probationary  period  decreed  by  the  boys  for  new 
headmasters  as  well  as  new  masters.  In  his  very  first  year  at  Ridley  his  natural 
affection  and  understanding  of  boys  had  let  them  feel  his  sincere  interest  in 
their  problems,  and  nothing  had  changed.  Little  thoughtful  things  can  loom 
large  in  the  minds  of  boys;  their  lives  are  all  towers  and  deep  crevices  with 
nothing  really  unimportant;  so  it  was  not  his  revival  of  many  extra-curricular 
activities  and  entertainments  for  them  in  his  first  month  as  headmaster  which 
mattered,  it  was  the  thoughtful  small  things,  such  as  the  institution  of  milk 
and  cookies  served  after  roll  call  on  Sunday  night.  After  that,  the  somewhat 
stern  science  master  who  now  headed  the  School  was  likely  to  be  called 
Hammy  on  all  school  levels. 

It  was  formal,  and  perhaps  even  a  bit  prejudiced,  but  the  verdict  of  the 
entire  Ridley  population  was  delivered  by  Acta  s  editor  of  School  Notes  at 
Midsummer,  1950: 

“From  the  smallest  boy  in  the  Lower  School  who  sees  ‘the  Head’  only 
in  Chapel,  or  in  the  Dining  Room,  or  at  school  activities  (where  he  is 
always  in  evidence)  to  those  of  us  who  have  the  privilege  of  being  taught 
by  him,  of  working  under  him,  or  of  talking  with  him  (every  boy  in  the 
School  feels  free  to  do  so),  all  of  us  offer  our  sincere  congratulations  to 
him  at  the  end  of  a  very  successful  year  as  Headmaster. 

“We  are  not  aware  of  the  opinions  of  the  Governors  or  parents  or  Old 
Boys  of  the  School,  but  we  suspect  that  they,  too,  are  very  favourable.  We 
do  know  and  are  very  conscious  of  the  prevailing  sentiments  of  the  present 
boys  at  Ridley.” 

To  Mr.  Hamilton  personally,  the  passing  of  the  twelve-month  mile-post  had 
consequence.  He  revealed  something  of  his  feelings  in  a  comment  he  was 
asked  to  write  to  mark  completion  of  this  important  first  year,  but  his  deep 
sense  of  responsibility  and  keen  discernment  of  Ridley’s  needs  had  frequently 
also  been  revealed  throughout  the  twelve  months.  He  had  approached  his 
task  humbly,  and  his  thinking  could  be  heard  in  his  words  in  chapel,  or  on 
those  public  occasions  when  it  is  the  Headmaster’s  duty  to  speak.  He  now 
wrote: 

“This  year  has  been  an  eventful  one  in  the  history  of  the  School.  It  has 
marked  the  end  of  one  regime  and  the  beginning  of  another.  Naturally 
such  a  period  is  a  critical  one  in  the  life  of  a  school  —  the  appointment  of 
a  headmaster  is  always  a  gamble  and  this  is  no  exception.  However,  such 
changes  as  have  been  instituted  have  gone  into  effect  without  undue 
disturbance  of  equilibrium  —  and  Ridley  in  June,  195  0  bears  all  the  ear¬ 
marks  of  Ridley  in  June  19+9  and  previous  Junes. 
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“From  my  standpoint  it  has  been  a  satisfactory  year  —  not  that  I  am 
satisfied  —  but  I  have  many  things  for  which  I  should  be  truly  thankful 
and  many  people  to  whom  I  should  be  eternally  grateful:  the  Senior  boys 
who  have  carried  out  their  respective  duties  to  the  best  of  their  abilities, 
a  loyal,  efficient  and  hard-working  staff,  teaching  and  otherwise.  To  all 
these  people  who  have  helped  to  smooth  the  way  in  my  first  year  as  head¬ 
master,  I  am  most  thankful. 

“During  the  year  we  witnessed  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  and  dedi¬ 
cation  of  our  new  memorial  buildings  ...  no  one  can  visualize  what  these 
will  add  to  the  facilities  of  the  School. 

I  conclude  with  a  few  words  to  the  boys  who  are  leaving.  I  ask  you  to 
carry  something  of  your  school  spirit  into  the  community  in  which  you 
live.  Support  your  church,  your  school  and  all  your  community  activities 
.  .  .  Canada  needs  men  of  courage  who  will  stand  on  their  own  feet  and 
make  decisions  —  men  who  are  spiritually  active,  not  passive  and  inert.  .  .  . 

Become  such  men.” 

To  mark  the  end  of  the  first  Hamilton  year  Mr.  A.  H.  Griffith  penned  an 
editorial,  which  he  likened  to  the  annual  report  of  an  institution  when  the 
successes  and  failures  of  the  previous  twelve  months  are  evaluated  and  the 
general  trend  assessed.  He  found  all  things  well.  “For  classroom  work,  facts 
speak  more  loudly  than  theories.  Last  September  (’49),  thirty-two  of  the 
thirty-six  boys  who  attempted  to  enter  a  university  from  Ridley  were  success¬ 
ful,”  he  recounted.  “This  spring  there  are  232  Old  Boys  of  Ridley  in  attendance 
at  one  or  another  of  fifty-four  universities.  In  the  Upper  School  senior  matricu¬ 
lation  examinations  of  last  June,  86  per  cent  of  the  papers  were  passed  -  this 
included  allowing  every  boy  to  write  who  had  taken  the  subject  during  the 
year.  We  need  say  no  more.” 

Regarding  intangible  assets  like  school  spirit,  Mr.  Griffith  said  the  boys  of 
Ridley  today  are  the  auditors  -  “and  we  know  that  their  report  is  good”. 

Mr.  Hamilton  made  several  significant  changes  in  addition  to  those  already 
mentioned.  For  one  thing,  it  was  soon  apparent  there  would  be  less  caning  by 
the  Headmaster,  a  change  which  was  perhaps  inspired  and  made  urgent  by 
the  failure  of  some  wartime  masters  to  keep  control  except  by  the  strap.  In 
1945  and  1946  there  was  an  instance  or  two  of  mass-strappings  which  clearly 
said  that  the  master  concerned  was  a  failure.  That  phase  was  passed,  but  the 
Headmaster  remembered. 

However,  the  only  reason  a  change  in  disciplinary  methods  was  noticeable 
was  from  a  sort  of  a  tradition,  grown  up  during  the  Twenties  and  Thirties, 
which  said  a  student  was  not  a  full-fledged,  proper  Ridley  boy  unless  he  had 
won  his  spurs  by  being  caned  by  the  Headmaster.  But  if  Mr.  Hamilton  was  to 
resort  to  the  stinging  cane  less  than  Dr.  Griffith,  he  still  had  caning  sessions 
in  his  office.  He  would  cane  for  smoking  and  for  serious  offences  against  school 
rules,  as  those  boys  who  tested  him  in  his  first  year  as  headmaster  promptly 
discovered. 
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Just  one  innovation  instituted  early  in  the  Hamilton  headmastership  was 
the  start  of  I.Q.  testing  as  a  means  to  assist  boys  in  choosing  their  future 
professional  careers.  A  career-guidance  program  had  been  in  operation  for 
some  time;  it  would  soon  be  refined  and  broadened,  and  the  I.Q.  tests  were 
a  step  forward  in  this.  Mr.  Schussler  did  the  first  testing  and  interviewing  of 
Grade  13  boys,  assisted  by  Professor  Jones  of  the  Psychology  Department  of 
the  University  of  Toronto  who  gave  valuable  advice.  Professor  Jones  had  been 
using  the  Kuder  Vocational  test,  and  Ridley  had  the  benefit  of  his  experience. 
Ridley  must  have  been  one  of  the  first  preparatory  schools  in  Canada  to  adopt 
the  method.  Mr.  Schussler  continued  the  work  until  he  left  Ridley  in  1952, 
when  it  was  taken  over  by  Mr.  Adam  Griffith  who  had  done  psychological 
testing  in  the  R.C.A.F.  and  who  would  advance  the  career-guidance  pro¬ 
gramme. 

In  1950  the  Headmaster  also  instituted  a  new  medium  of  aid  in  administra¬ 
tion  by  the  senior  boys.  Called  the  Students’  Council,  the  new  group  was 
comprised  of  representatives  from  all  forms,  but  it  was  heavily  weighted  at 
the  top.  More  than  half  its  representatives  were  nominated  by  the  Sixth  Form, 
either  6- A  or  6-B.  It  required  several  terms  to  make  the  Students’  Council  work 
well;  at  the  start  the  prefects  were  not  members,  so  to  them  it  seemed  to  be 
not  only  usurping  some  of  their  traditional  functions,  but  was  also  about  to 
diminish  their  prestige  as  the  senior  student  body.  At  the  beginning,  the 
Council  even  managed  to  get  into  the  hair  of  some  members  of  the  staff. 
Recommendations  appeared  to  make  the  Council  a  sort  of  spy  on  some 
academic  phases,  and  reports  by  boys  about  the  food  also  had  elements  of 
espionage  which  had  both  the  kitchen  and  dining-room  staffs  indignantly  up  in 
arms.  For  a  time  the  Council  appeared  to  be  more  disrupting  than  anything 
else.  But  Mr.  Hamilton  persevered  and  learned;  there  were  alterations  in  the 
Council’s  personnel  and  authority  and,  shortly,  it  was  making  the  excellent 
contribution  to  school  government  which  the  Headmaster  had  originally 
intended. 

Perhaps  most  important  of  all,  because  of  their  influence  on  Ridley  morale, 
Mr.  Hamilton  urgently  worked  to  achieve  a  return  to  the  many  pre-war 
extra-curricular  and  intramural  activities  of  school  life  which  had  fallen  away 
during  the  war.  This  neglect  of  things  to  keep  the  boys  actively  busy,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  winter,  was  no  doubt  due  to  the  lack  of  wartime  staff  to  handle 
after-class  programmes.  The  reaction  now  caught  up  in  the  form  of  a  blight 
which  shut  down  on  school  spirit.  It  was  most  noticeable  during  the  winter; 
as  we  later  relate,  support  of  Ridley’s  teams  fell  off  disturbingly. 

Mr.  Hamilton’s  answer  was  to  revive  some  things  and  improvise  others  to 
make  sure  the  entire  School  was  occupied.  It  required  time,  but  soon  the 
School’s  activities  became  wonderfully  diversified.  The  Speakers’  Club  had 
taken  a  special  position  in  school  life,  after  a  year  of  behind-the-scenes 
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encouragement.  Astronomy,  art  and  photographic  clubs  were  formed  (or 
re-formed);  there  were  also  those  discussion  periods  on  current  and  world 
affairs,  plus  regular  weekly  periods  on  art  and  music.  The  Glee  Club  was 
busier.  The  house  plays  were  revived. 

That  this  renewal  of  extra-curricular  activity  was  overdue  and  very 
important  is  attested  by  the  following  note  of  applause  in  Acta :  “We  salute 
this  miniature  Renaissance  and  emergence  from  the  dark  ages,  and  those 
connected  with  it.” 

The  Speakers’  Club  was  an  innovation.  It  was  created  in  1948  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  three  masters,  Messrs.  Fensom,  Bunting  and  Morris,  with  most  of 
the  work  gradually  taken  over  by  Mr.  Fensom.  Instead  of  the  formal,  set 
speech  which  was  delivered  for  the  annual  speaking  prizes  Mr.  Fensom 
developed  the  Speakers’  Club  as  a  debating  organization  which  followed 
parliamentary  procedure.  The  boys  literally  taught  themselves,  including  the 
role  of  the  Speaker  who  did  not  gain  full  control  of  the  free  repartee  for  a 
time.  The  method  did  not  at  once  gain  the  approval  of  some  of  the  other 
masters  or  even  of  the  Headmaster.  The  interruptions  and  unrehearsed  re¬ 
sponses  by  the  “opposition”  were  not  understood,  but  these  proved  of  utmost 
value  in  helping  boys  to  think  on  their  feet.  Besides,  the  boys  were  so  in¬ 
tensely  interested  that  in  late  1949  there  was  an  86  per  cent  vote  by  the  boys 
in  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  on  the  composition  of  the  second  committee.  McKeough 
became  president,  with  Taylor  as  his  clerk  (or  Speaker).  Committeemen 
were:  Malcolmson,  Frey  and  Railton. 

That  the  success  of  the  Speakers’  Club  could  not  be  denied  was  apparent 
in  the  rising  wave  of  enthusiasm  engendered  by  the  possibility  of  competing 
for  the  Fulford  Trophy,  provided  by  Roger  Fulford,  a  T.C.S.  Old  Boy,  for 
inter-school  debating  competition  between  five  schools:  St.  Andrew’s,  Upper 
Canada,  U.  of  T.  Schools,  T.C.S.  and  Ridley  (if  the  latter  wished).  Ridley  did, 
of  course.  The  wisdom  of  Mr.  Fensom’s  idea  of  holding  debates  along  parlia¬ 
mentary  lines  was  then  fully  confirmed  when  Ridley’s  debating  rules  were 
adopted  for  the  Fulford  contest. 

Almost  at  once  the  grade  of  Ridley  oratory  reached  a  new  plateau.  The 
seniors  of  this  period  were  already  more  articulate  on  their  feet,  more  fluent 
and  confident  than  in  any  previous  Ridley  era,  but  now  so  many  enthusiastic 
young  orators  aspired  to  a  place  on  the  school  debating  team  that  the  elimi¬ 
nation  contest  was  almost  as  important  as  the  final  series  of  debates  against 
the  other  schools.  The  tests  were  exciting.  Twelve  boys  had  to  be  chosen  to 
represent  Ridley  in  inter-school  debates  and  any  other  speaking  contests.  Six 
boys  whose  accomplished  oratory  was  known  were  given  byes,  the  other  six 
being  chosen  after  trials  in  the  gym.  The  judges  were  the  Reverend  P.  R. 
Beattie,  Rector  of  St.  George’s;  M.  A.  Seymour,  O.B.E.,  K.C.,  and  D.  F. 
Pepler,  K.C. 
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In  the  finals  so  many  fine  orations  were  heard  that  the  judges  had  great 
difficulty  allotting  the  right  weight  to  subject-matter,  care  in  research,  man¬ 
ner  and  effectiveness  of  delivery,  and  all  the  other  qualities  which  make  an 
impressive  speech,  successfully  delivered.  They  at  length  awarded  first  place 
to  W.  D.  McKeough  for  his  address:  Free  Enterprise  -  Password  to  Pros¬ 
perity.  The  winner  then  delivered  his  prize-winning  speech  before  a  luncheon 
of  the  St.  Catharines  Rotary  Club  on  its  International  Day  when  guests  from 
Ridley  represented  twenty-two  different  countries.  That  McKeough  was  a 
worthy  winner  was  seen  when  he  then  won  second  place  and  a  scholarship 
of  $100  to  any  university  in  the  Lincoln  County  Oratorical  Contest,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Lions  Club.  ( Postscript :  It  is  notable  that  Cro  Taylor  (’33-’40) 
won  the  National  Oratorical  Contest  of  the  Canadian  Chamber  of  Commerce 
held  at  Toronto’s  Royal  York  Hotel  on  June  18,  1949.  His  prize-winning 
speech,  We  Are  For  Freedom,  was  later  delivered  over  CBC’s  coast-to-coast 
network. ) 

How  closely  Ridley’s  boys  were  following  the  trends  in  social  develop¬ 
ments  and  in  world  affairs  could  be  seen  in  many  of  the  other  subjects  offered 
in  the  contest,  notably:  W.  R.  Whitlock’s  The  North  Atlantic  Pact ;  R.  H. 
Railton’s  Civilization  on  Trial;  D.  C.  Wiggs’  Socialism-Not  a  Happy  Medium 
but  an  Unnecessary  Evil;  J.  L.  Allen’s  second-place  speech,  Canada’s  Place  in 
the  United  Nations  and  his  offering  in  the  semi-finals,  The  Challenge  of  the 
Atom.  This  type  of  subject  was  so  prominent  that  it  undoubtedly  reflected 
the  Headmaster’s  decision  to  encourage  discussions  on  world  affairs.  The 
debaters  were  nearly  all  influenced  by  events  on  the  international  scene.  In 
one  series  of  debates  four  out  of  five  subjects  were  on  Communism.  Earlier,  a 
Ridley  group  (Bob  Johnstone,  Ed  Schadt  and  Simon  Coke)  challenged  Upper 
Canada  orators  to  debate  this  resolution:  Should  Communism  Be  Outlawed 
in  Canada?  The  judges  gave  Ridley  the  verdict.  Ridley’s  top  orator  of  these 
years,  W.  D.  McKeough,  was  also  an  excellent  writer.  He  authored  an  article 
for  Acta  which  he  would  use  for  speech-material:  Canada  and  World  Peace. 
He  demanded  full  support  for  the  UN  and  the  Atlantic  Pact.  (“So  much 
material  was  offered  by  the  boys  on  Communism  that  we  wearied  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  to  such  an  extent  we  might  have  lost  sight  of  its  importance.”  -  A  master. ) 

Probably  reflected  this  early  at  Ridley  was  the  Canadian  political  trend 
which  saw  international  affairs  dominating  domestic  issues  in  Canada’s  federal 
elections.  The  politicians  were  slow  so  see  and  assess  the  trend. 

Ridley’s  boys  did  not  try  to  pretend  they  were  oblivious  to  the  threat  of 
civilization’s  annihilation  by  nuclear  war;  it  is  clear  that  they  knew  it  was 
always  there.  It  disturbed  them,  and  they  blamed  Communist  Russia.  They 
were  realists  and  knew  they  could  not  hide  from  their  vision  of  the  ultimate 
calamity  which  was  a  world  seared  and  arid,  as  black  and  dead  and  utterly 
devoid  of  life  as  a  lunar  landscape.  They  foresaw  whole  nations  obliterated. 
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( The  scientists  were  just  getting  around  to  estimating  that  millions  might  die 
in  the  blast,  but  other  millions  might  escape  the  fall-out. ) 

A  general  discussion  on  their  school  journal  was  a  good  change  of  pace. 
Acta  had  again  come  under  criticism  from  both  boys  and  Old  Boys,  which 
drew  the  retort  from  Mr.  Adam  Griffith,  Staff  Adviser,  that  Ridleians  should 
remember  the  journal’s  triple-role:  “ Acta  serves  three  bodies,  the  Old  Boys, 
the  present  boys  and  the  parents.  Moreover,  it  is  a  history  of  the  School.  We 
try  to  serve  all.”  But  there  was  a  general  refurbishing  and  reorganization, 
including  minor  changes  in  the  format  and  an  increased  volunteer  staff.  A 
room  in  the  basement  was  cleaned  up,  painted  and  made  fit  for  editorial 
meetings.  Good  judgment  prevented  a  return  to  a  master  as  editor-in-chief. 
Instead,  Mr.  Griffith  worked  behind  the  scenes  -  and  worked  hard  -  as  he 
must  inspire  and  direct  a  total  of  forty  boys  who  were  now  directly  connected 
with  Acta.  (The  editor  of  each  phase  of  school  life  now  had  at  least  one 
reporter  for  leg  work. ) 

The  Editor  sat  in  the  Editors  chair 

And  gazed  at  his  desk  in  disinay  and  despair. 

In  a  pile  to  his  left  reams  of  paper  appeared 
While  centre  his  portable  typewriter  leered. 

Their  meaning  teas  devilish  but  painfully  clear: 

‘Wo  editorial  -  deadline  is  here.” 

And  as  blank  was  the  paper,  so  blank  teas  his  brain, 

Though  he  sought  for  ideas,  he  sought  them  in  vain. 

He  thought  of  the  one  he  had  written  before, 

And  wondered  just  what  he  could  rehash  once  more.  .  .  . 

-  Acta 

When  the  masthead  appeared  on  the  first  of  the  new-style  Acta ,  the  editor- 
in-chief  was  revealed  as  W.  D.  McKeough,  the  School’s  brilliant  young  orator. 
Acta  was  now  properly  staffed,  but  despite  all  the  criticism  a  poll  of  readers 
indicated  no  one  really  wanted  changes;  there  was  a  general  desire  to  leave 
the  journal  much  as  it  was  in  appearance  and  content.  This  caused  the  editor 
to  comment  tartly:  “Our  opinion  is  that  while  at  Ridley  the  boys  are  dyed-in- 
the-wool  radicals,  but  when  they  leave  Ridley  they  promptly  become  sure¬ 
fire  conservatives.”  Apparently  to  appease  the  minority,  the  radicals,  a  small 
change  was  made  on  the  front  cover;  a  drop-heading  was  added,  saying  The 
School  Magazine  of  Ridley  College. 

Acta  Ridleiana  shortly  had  a  rival  or  a  supplement  in  the  role  of  its  name¬ 
sake  Acta  Diurna  —  Rome’s  Doings  of  the  Day  -  in  keeping  the  Old  Boys 
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informed  about  their  own  doings  and  those  at  Ridley.  It  was  The  Ridley 
T  iger. 

Vol.  1,  No.  1  was  produced  in  October,  1950  by  Mr.  Terence  Cronyn, 
Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Old  Boys’  Association,  as  an  Association  mailing- 
piece.  It  continues  to  appear  in  the  Old  Boys’  mail  at  intervals  each  year. 
Sample  items  from  the  first  issue: 

Facts  About  the  Old  Boys'  Association:  There  are  483  Old  Boys  known 
to  be  deceased,  1,960  whose  addresses  are  known  and  1,153  for  whom 
there  is  no  address  —  or  3,5  51  boys  attended  Ridley  between  1889  and 
1950. 

Facts  About  the  School:  There  are  224  boys  in  the  Upper  and  109  in 
the  Lower  School.  There  are  thirty  members  of  the  Staff  in  all  and  four 
ladies  (matrons  and  nurses).  There  are  approximately  forty-five  other 
men  and  women  employed  at  Ridley.  In  other  words,  there  are  412 
persons  living  at  Ridley,  not  including  masters’  families. 

Facts  About  Our  Scholars:  In  the  matriculation  examination  of  last  June, 
seventy-seven  boys  wrote  on  a  total  of  395  Upper  School  (senior)  papers, 
of  which  84  per  cent  were  passed.  Bob  Johnstone  won  two  open  scholar¬ 
ships  at  the  University  of  Toronto  and  Harold  Hadley  won  a  closed 
scholarship.  Dick  Court  won  a  scholarship  at  Princeton  University. 


Headmaster  Hamilton  had  begun  his  administration  of  the  School  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1949  by  narrowly  escaping  a  handicap  owing  to  a  serious  Easter 
holiday  motor-car  accident  in  which  Ridley  masters  were  injured.  An  auto¬ 
mobile  loaded  with  masters  bound  for  Toronto  and  a  meeting  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Schools’  Mathematics  Departments  collided  with  a  truck  on  the 
Queen  Elizabeth  Way.  Four  masters  went  to  hospital  and  it  seems  a  miracle 
none  was  killed.  Mr.  Ashburner  suffered  three  broken  ribs  and  a  double  fracture 
of  his  left  ankle;  Mr.  Benson  had  severe  knee  and  chest  abrasions;  Mr.  Shipley 
suffered  from  concussion  and  head  cuts;  and  Mr.  Fensom  had  concussion  and 
a  fractured  right  wrist. 

Fortunately,  all  recovered  rapidly  and  all  were  back  in  September,  in¬ 
cluding  Mr.  Ashburner  with  a  walking-cast  on  his  leg.  Dr.  Griffith  had  per¬ 
suaded  Mr.  L.  M.  McKenzie,  B.A.,  former  headmaster  of  Upper  Canada,  to 
aid  the  staff  between  Easter  and  the  end  of  the  term,  which  meant  that  the 
science  and  maths  department  had  a  wonderful  substitute;  Mr.  McKenzie 
held  the  justified  repute  of  being  one  of  Canada’s  great  teachers  of  mathe¬ 
matics.  The  consternaton  of  two  of  the  incapacitated,  Mr.  Fensom  and  Mr. 
Shipley,  can  be  imagined  when  they  heard  of  an  episode  after  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Kenzie’s  first  class.  He  had  noted  a  boy  in  difficulty  to  grasp  a  point,  so  he 
had  asked  him  after  class  if  he  could  clarify  anything  for  him.  Instead  of 
being  thanked,  he  was  thunderstruck. 
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“Your  trouble  is  that  you  don’t  know  how  to  teach,”  blurted  the  boy  arro- 
gently  and  loudly  to  make  sure  the  whole  corridor  could  hear.  “You’re  just 
not  a  good  teacher.” 

The  entire  science  and  maths  staff  was  red-faced  and  enraged  over  the 
boy’s  brash  effrontery.  Mr.  McKenzie  only  chuckled  but  -  as  the  boy  discov¬ 
ered -Mr.  Fensom  and  Mr.  Shipley  had  still  not  recovered  from  the  shock 
the  following  September  when  they  were  back  at  their  masters’  desks.  The 
episode  is  mentioned  because  of  its  rarity;  Ridley  naturally  knew  all  manner 
of  boys  but  this  one  was  so  appalling  that  the  boys,  not  the  masters,  effectively 
subdued  him  by  private  lessons  in  manners. 

There  were  few  staff  changes  throughout  Mr.  Hamilton’s  first  year.  Mr.  S. 
Bunting  left  for  a  school  in  Colorado  and  was  replaced  by  experienced  Mr. 
P.  H.  A.  Wykes,  B.A.  (Oxon),  from  Ravenscourt  School,  Winnipeg,  who  at 
once  became  Housemaster  of  Dean’s  House,  with  Mr.  J.  P.  Matheson  moving 
to  Merritt  House.  Because  the  cadets  were  again  without  an  instructor,  the 
retired  veteran,  Capt.  Iggulden,  had  come  back  in  1948  with  the  intention  of 
staying  only  one  term.  (“With  Cap  around  again,  there  were  far  fewer  boys 
standing  at  slouch  or  with  their  hands  in  their  pockets.”)  Good  instructors 
were  scarce  and  none  was  in  sight  when,  happily,  the  Cap’s  son  arrived  on 
leave  from  the  British  Army  in  1949.  Cap  went  to  work  on  him  to  persuade 
him  to  take  his  place. 

Following  World  War  II,  Lt.  Iggulden  had  remained  in  the  Army  despite 
years  in  a  Japanese  prison  camp,  after  capture  at  Singapore  while  serving  with 
the  8th  Indian  Brigade.  After  his  leave  in  Canada  with  his  father  he  had  in¬ 
tended  to  return  to  the  Army  for  another  six-year  stretch  but  had  been  free  not 
to  re-enlist.  His  father  was  persuasive  and  Lt.  Iggulden  agreed.  He  had  helped 
his  father  briefly  before  enlisting  in  England  in  1935  but  soon  found  he  knew 
little  about  boys.  For  one  thing,  he  at  once  discovered  he  was  not  to  escape 
the  test  the  boys  give  all  who  are  placed  in  authority  over  them.  If  Lt. 
Iggulden’s  period  of  probation  was  shorter  and  less  rough  than  some  new 
masters  experience,  he  had  his  troubles  before  he  was  accepted  with  the 
wholeheartedness  that  said  he  would  do.  His  first  weeks  as  cadet  instructor 
were  not  made  easier  by  the  sudden  contrast  between  a  training  camp  in  the 
regular  British  Army,  which  he  had  just  left  and  where  an  order  was  obeyed 
instantly,  and  handling  high-spirited  Canadian  boys  in  a  boarding  school. 

“The  difference  was  appalling  at  first,”  said  Lt.  Iggulden.  “I  had  been  so 
used  to  instant  obedience  on  an  order  that  I  was  going  to  quit  a  dozen  times 
until  I  became  accustomed  to  the  new  atmosphere.  Then  I  began  to  like  it. 
Now,  it  is  the  most  wonderful  thing  I  have  ever  known.” 

His  start  was  also  not  helped  by  his  well-meaning  father  who  introduced 
him  to  the  entire  Corps,  massed  in  the  gym.  He  made  a  little  speech,  then 
threw  his  arm  over  his  tall  soldierly  son’s  shoulders  and  said:  “I  want  you  to 
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meet  my  boy,  Andy.”  It  was  weeks  before  Lt.  Iggulden  could  pass  under  a 
dormitory  window  without  a  chorus  of  voices  jeering:  “Ha,  my  boy,  Andy!” 
But  they  were  gentle  with  him.  His  big  trouble  was  not  on  the  drill  ground 
but  stemmed  from  the  tumbling  mats  on  the  gym  floor.  When  rolled  up  one 
way  they  would  spring  open  -  and  this  was  always  happening  just  when  he 
would  be  sure  to  trip  over  it.  Once  a  mat  unexpectedly  flew  open,  he  tripped 
and  fell  flat  on  his  face.  He  was  so  violently  angry  he  just  stayed  there  to  cool 
out.  And  once  he  foolishly  let  himself  get  trapped  during  a  demonstration  in 
a  prone  position  on  a  mat;  in  a  flash  he  was  rolled  up  in  it,  as  helpless  as  an 
Egyptian  mummy,  with  boys  running  from  all  directions  to  the  scene  of  the 
indignity.  They  held  him  in  the  rolled  mat  over  the  edge  of  the  stage  for 
awhile,  like  a  giant  teetering  -  and  roaring -sausage.  After  that,  they  seemed 
to  feel  his  initiation  was  satisfactorily  completed. 

He  had  found  the  secret,  perhaps  more  effectively  than  any  of  his  prede¬ 
cessors.  “I  discovered  that  if  you  give  a  boy  responsibility,  something  more 
than  just  screaming  a  command,  he  can  often  develop  into  a  ball  of  fire,”  said 
Lt.  Iggulden  after  he  had  become  a  captain,  then  a  major  in  the  militia  list, 
through  courses  at  the  Royal  Canadian  Cadet  Camp  at  Ipperwash  on  Lake 
Huron.  These  camps  disclosed  by  their  huge  summer  muster  of  cadets  that 
the  cadet  movement  in  Canada  was  now  considered  more  important  by  the 
Department  of  National  Defence  than  ever  before  in  Canadian  militia  his¬ 
tory.  Almost  nothing  of  importance  in  the  way  of  equipment  was  denied  any 
public  or  high  school  which  could  create  a  cadet  corps;  the  provision  for  an 
allowance  of  $4.00  for  each  cadet  had  been  enough  to  see  units  spring  up  all 
over  the  country.  Canada  now  had  a  far  greater  muster  of  cadets  and  cadet 
corps  than  had  existed  before  the  movement  was  almost  totally  extinguished 
by  pacifism  and  shrunken  defence  budgets  in  the  early  Thirties,  when  only  a 
few  self-supported  corps  such  as  Ridley’s  had  survived.  The  evidence  of  the 
change  was  seen  at  Ipperwash:  1,800  cadets  were  shortly  in  camp  at  one  time 
for  seven  weeks  and  they  were  merely  detachments  -  representative  squads 
-  from  the  cadet  corps  of  Western  Ontario  alone.  Similar  camps  were  in 
operation  elsewhere  for  all  other  Canadian  areas. 

Lt.  Iggulden  was  utilizing  his  theory  by  putting  it  into  practice  soon  after 
he  took  over  as  instructor.  He  gave  his  cadet  officers  and  N.C.O.s  more  and 
more  responsibility.  They  responded,  year  after  year. 

“You  can’t  help  but  like  boys,”  he  commented.  “One  minute  you  can  be 
ready  to  kill  ’em,  and  the  next  you’ll  find  them  backing  you  to  the  limit.” 

There  were  still  other  changes  during  Mr.  Hamilton’s  important  first  year 
as  headmaster,  Mr.  Adam  Griffith  moved  from  the  Lower  School,  where  he 
had  been  since  1940  just  before  joining  the  R.C.A.F.  He  was  now  teaching 
literature  and  history  in  the  Upper  School  and  acting  as  the  guiding  genius 
behind  the  scenes  of  Acta  Ridleiana.  He  would  soon  take  over  work  with  a 
new  students’  organization  and  such  things  as  career  guidance. 


Mr.  D.  S.  Fensom,  B.A.Sc.,  A.R.I.C.,  M.C.I.C.,  E.R.I.C.,  and 
a  class  in  one  of  the  new  labs.  The  Headmaster,  Dr.  Hamilton, 
and  Mr.  Fensom,  both  scientists,  had  assured  a  sound  grounding 
in  science  and  physics  even  before  the  technological  explosion. 


The  Science 
Department 


Left 

MR.  E.  J.  REEDMAN,  M.A., 
Ph.D.  (from  1957) 


MR.  D.  R.  WILSON,  B.Sc. 
(from  1954) 


Right 

MR.  R.  E.  STANLEY,  B.Sc. 
(from  1955) 


MR.  N.  L.  SHIPLEY,  B.A. 
(from  1946) 


W.  E.  N.  BELL,  B.A.,  C.L.U. 
(’  22-’28) 

Toronto,  1950 


GEORGE  H.  BELTON,  B.A. 
( ’22-’27 ) 

London,  1959 


DR.  E.  H.  BOTTERELL,  O.B.i 
M.S.( Tor. ),  F.R.C.S.( C. ) 
(’17-23)  Toronto,  1950 


The  Board  of  Governors 


GORDON  CHAPLIN 
(T6-’26) 

Galt,  1953 


Toronto,  1953 


W.  B.  C.  BURGOYNE,  B.A. 
(’30-’37) 

St.  Catharines,  1950 


I 


HARRY  E.  FOSTER 
(’22-24) 
Toronto,  1953 


J.  GRANT  GLASSCO,  O.B.E. 
F.C.A.  (T6-’21) 
Toronto,  1937 


E.  GURNEY  EVANS,  B.A. 
C20-’23) 
Winnipeg,  1938 


H.  HANSARD,  B.A.,  Q.C. 
(’18-’22) 

Montreal,  1953 


T,  E.  JARVIS,  B.A. 
(’35-37 ) 
Toronto,  1959 


J.  E.  KENNEDY,  B.  Comm. 
( ’25-’31 ) 

Toronto,  1955 


.  M.  MacLACHLAN,  B.A. 
(’28-’33) 

Toronto,  1950 


neil  j.  McKinnon 

Toronto,  1961 


A.  HOADLEY  MITCHELL 
Edmonton,  1961 


A.  E.  MIX,  Q.C. 
(’07-T4) 

St.  Catharines,  1933 


THE  REV.  PROVOST 
D.  R.  G.  OWEN, 

M.A.,  Ph.D.,  D.D.  ( ’28-32) 
Toronto,  1958 


CARL  A.  POLLOCK,  B.A.Sc., 
B.Sc.  (Oxon) 
Kitchener,  1961 


|§|gg§ 


ARTHUR  A.  SCHMON, 
B.A.,  D.Sc. 

St.  Catharines,  1953 


D.  S.  WELD 
(10-14) 
Toronto,  1943 


G.  H.  SELLERS,  A.F.C. 
( ’28-’31 ) 
Winnipeg,  1952 
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of 
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DR.  R.  T.  WEAVER,  M.Bi 
F.A.C.S.  (’08-16) 
Hamilton,  1955 


D.  G.  WILLMOT,  B.A.Sc 
St.  Catharines,  1959 


G.  M.  WILMOT 

( ’24-’30 ) 

Prince  George,  B.C.,  1955 


W.  T.  WILSON 
( ’33-36 ) 
Bermuda,  1955 


ROSS  A.  WILSON 
(12-18) 
Oakville,  1943 
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The  arrival  of  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  from  England  to  join  the  office  staff  and 
to  assist  in  coaching  the  boxers  and  cricketers  was  greeted  with  a  loud  cheer 

-  because  he  reopened  the  tuck  shop!  He  was  astonished  by  the  demand 
of  Canadian  boys  for  ice  cream;  the  wrappings  of  ice-cream  bars  littered 
the  tuck-shop  floor  every  afternoon  to  denote  his  most  popular  item  of 
trade.  ( Postscript :  “The  Da  Boys -Terry,  Win  and  Woody  of  Dean's  House 

-  were  quite  upset  about  the  opening  of  the  tuck  shop.  But  we  won’t  go  into 
this  touchy  subject  any  further.”  -  Dean’s  House  Notes. ) 

There  was  a  reason  behind  the  re-establishment  of  a  Ridley  tuck  shop;  it 
was  an  attempt  to  persuade  the  boys  not  to  patronize  a  store  run  by  a  char¬ 
acter  called  Tuffy.  He  was  a  voluble  Irishman  given  to  expansive  spasms  of 
generosity  (with  profits  from  Ridley  boys)  when  in  his  cups.  It  was  suspected 
that  he  utilized  his  basement  as  a  Ridley  smoking  room  and,  if  never  sub¬ 
stantiated,  there  were  vague  suspicions  that  he  stocked  stronger  bottled 
goods  than  pop.  The  real  reason  Tuffy  was  in  official  disfavour  was  that  he 
was  too  often  in  his  cups  and  too  publicly  demonstrative  about  his  affection 
for  Ridley  and  her  boys.  One  night,  while  befuddled,  he  realized  he  had 
missed  a  favourite  boy  lately  and  apparently  was  seized  with  the  idea  that 
Ridley  was  the  Bastille,  holding  the  boy  a  prisoner.  He  staggered  to  the  front 
door,  attacking  it  with  his  fists  and  bawling  at  the  top  of  his  lungs:  “Let 
Davie  out!  Let  him  out,  I  say.  He’s  a  good  boy.  Let  Davie  out!  Let  him  out.” 
Tuffy’s  yelling  awoke  half  the  School.  He  was  lucky  that  the  watchman 
pushed  him  out  of  sight  in  time  or  he  would  have  been  incarcerated  himself 
in  St.  Catharines’  equivalent  of  a  bastille. 

Tuffy  also  distributed  largesse  to  his  neighbours.  He  once  toured  every 
house  on  Dexter  Street  trying  to  present  each  housewife  with  a  plucked, 
dressed  chicken.  “Take  the  chicken,  lady,”  he  urged  expansively.  “I’m  making 
lots  of  money  out  of  the  Ridley  boys.” 

Tuffy’s  most  famous  alcoholic  demonstration  of  generosity  occurred  one 
Inspection  Day.  He  decided  to  make  a  donation  to  Ridley  and  felt  that  the 
time  to  do  it  was  before  the  whole  School  -  on  parade.  The  dignity  of  the 
Brass  at  the  saluting  base  must  have  been  shaken  when  Tuffy  strutted  across 
the  front  of  the  cadets,  yelling  for  the  Headmaster  and  waving  a  cheque. 

“It’s  a  hundred  dollars  for  Ridley,”  roared  Tuffy.  Mr.  Fensom  attempted  to 
walk  him  off  before  the  formalities  were  completely  wrecked,  but  he  was 
only  persuaded  to  go  when  Mr.  Fensom  pocketed  the  donation  to  the  School. 
( Postscript :  Next  day  a  contrite  Tuffy  surprised  Mr.  Fensom;  he  phoned  to 
say  that  the  cheque  would  not  really  bounce  but  that  embarrassment  might 
be  prevented  for  all  concerned  if  it  were  never  deposited. ) 

At  about  the  time  of  Tuffy’s  Inspection  Day  performance,  an  amazing 
illustration  of  the  ability  of  Ridley  boys  to  keep  a  secret,  and  also  their  in¬ 
genuity  in  circumventing  the  “no  smoking”  ban,  was  accidentally  uncovered. 
Discovery  was  made  of  “the  smoking  garden  of  Dexter  Street”.  A  widow, 
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who  was  always  kind  to  boys  and  dumb  animals  and  even  collected  stray 
cats,  had  thrown  her  garden  open  to  Ridley’s  boys  for  several  years.  She 
placed  seats  under  her  peach  trees  and  sometimes  welcomed  her  guests  with 
lemonade.  When  the  weather  grew  cold  the  boys  could  smoke  in  her  garage. 
The  astonishment  of  the  staff  over  this  long-established  smokers’  retreat  was 
multiplied  when  the  lady  explained  how  it  had  started:  “I’ve  only  been  carry¬ 
ing  on  a  tradition  started  by  my  late  husband,”  she  said.  “He  liked  to  have 
the  Ridley  boys  around  and  felt  they  should  have  a  place  to  smoke  where 
they  couldn’t  be  caught.” 

“The  smoking  garden  of  Dexter  Street”  had  perhaps  been  in  operation  for 
ten  years  or  more,  with  the  staff  never  catching  so  much  as  a  whiff  of  it. 

The  episode  hardly  indicates  that  evasion  by  Ridley  boys  had  become  part 
of  their  ethical  culture,  because  it  was  confined  to  the  smoking  ban.  The  risk 
of  fostering  evasion  and  secretiveness  through  the  no-smoking  decree  had 
been  the  subject  of  staff  debates  ever  since  the  first  no-smoking  order  was 
issued  even  before  the  cigarette  habit  had  become  popular  after  1900.  It  was 
always  considered  a  smaller  risk  than  to  permit  smoking  by  older  boys;  what 
to  do  about  the  youngsters  would  then  become  a  problem  without  end. 


All  the  familiar  sayings  of  country  folk  that  Canada’s  winters  were  much 
,  warmer  than  they  were  in  the  hard  old  days,  when  the  snow-banks  were 
always  thirty  feet  high  and  the  thermometer  hovered  around  ten  below  for 
weeks,  seemed  to  be  trying  to  prove  themselves  during  the  winters  of  1949 
and  1950.  Ridley  had  also  made  such  profound  weather  observations,  but 
this  time  the  Niagara  Peninsula  was  trying  to  rival  a  banana  belt  with  its 
high  temperatures.  The  weather  was  so  mild  in  both  winters  that  the  old- 
wives’  type  of  ominous  opinion  was  expressed  that  atomic  bombs  must  be 
causing  a  delayed  atmospheric  disturbance  to  change  the  world’s  very  cli¬ 
mate.  ( Such  remarks  would  be  heard  often  in  future  years. )  Whatever  the 
cause,  it  appeared  that  Jack  Frost  in  1949  had  not  only  gone  south  to  Florida 
with  the  tourists,  he  had  stayed  there. 

The  thwarted  players  of  the  School  hockey  team  in  1949  saw  their  schedule 
reduced  to  two  games.  W.  D.  Court  was  hockey  captain.  The  following 
winter  the  ice  situation  was  even  worse.  The  Pro  tried  valiantly  to  make  ice, 
night  after  night,  all  to  no  avail  until  mid-February,  when  a  few  hockey 
practices  were  carried  out  on  a  slushy  surface  and  one  game  was  played 
(February  22)  against  the  University  of  Niagara.  Somehow,  the  unpractised 
Ridley  team  won. 

During  the  first  of  these  all-but-iceless  winters,  the  old  propaganda  cam¬ 
paign  which  had  been  postponed  during  the  war  began  in  earnest,  with  the 
Board  of  Governors  the  target.  It  was  actually  just  a  revival  of  a  demand 
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which  had  been  heard  even  in  1918  when  the  rink  was  built:  “Give  us  arti¬ 
ficial  ice!  We  want  artificial  ice!”  This  time  Ridley’s  hockey  players  and 
skaters  had  justification.  Hockey  as  a  school  sport  had  dropped  so  low  in 
importance  by  1950  that  for  the  first  time  in  all  the  years  since  Acta  had  been 
carrying  pictures  of  school  teams,  no  photograph  appeared  of  a  Ridley 
hockey  team.  Dick  Glassco  had  been  elected  captain  of  the  team  which  never 
really  existed;  from  Dusing,  Meek  ma,  Meek  mi,  Storm,  Duffield,  Holland, 
Dunbar,  Fisher,  Greutzner,  Lapp,  Conklin,  Inch  and  Leggatt  he  could  have 
chosen  a  great  team  to  lead. 

The  protest  against  weather  was,  of  course,  impotent  but  not  the  complaint 
about  the  lack  of  artificial  ice.  It  came  from  the  masters,  too,  who  saw  that 
the  winter  days,  without  outdoor  sport,  were  too  long  for  cooped-up,  restless 
boys.  It  came  from  virtually  everyone  at  Ridley,  for  nearly  all  those  who  did 
not  play  hockey  were  at  least  ardent  skaters. 

“We  hope  that  in  future  years  there  will  be  some  means  by  which  we  will 
be  able  to  cope  with  similar  weather  of  the  last  two  years,”  said  the  hockey 
reporter  at  Easter,  1950,  in  gentle  support  of  the  protest  that  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  being  carried  by  letter  and  word-of-mouth  to  parents,  to  the  Old 
Boys,  to  the  governors.  That  it  was  working  was  hinted  in  June,  when  Head¬ 
master  Hamilton  said:  “I  can  almost  promise  the  boys  something  better  in 
hockey  for  next  year.” 

He  knew.  That  autumn  the  end  of  the  rink  was  torn  out  and  the  ice  surface 
extended  by  twenty  feet.  The  roof  was  reinforced.  A  jubilant  school  then 
attended  the  official  opening  of  Ridley’s  re-vamped  rink,  with  a  hard  surface 
of  ice  even  on  December  8.  They  cheered  everyone:  Mr.  Ross  Gooderham, 
Chairman  of  the  Board  who  came  over  for  the  event;  his  governors;  the 
Building  Committee,  of  which  Governor  D.  S.  Weld  was  chairman;  and  a 
visiting  team  of  Old  Boys  who  presented  a  time  clock. 

It  was  fitting  that  the  Pro  -  Tom  Coburn  -  should  drop  the  puck  for  this 
introductory  game  on  the  new  wonderful  artificial  ice  surface.  Ridley’s  oppo¬ 
nents  were  The  Sahara  Desert  Canoe  Club,  Old  Boys  of  the  preparatory 
schools,  who  won  the  rousing  game,  perhaps  because  the  School  team  had 
not  yet  been  skating.  But  no  one  cared.  The  jubilation  of  Ridley’s  hockey 
players  and  skaters  was  such  that  they  accepted  in  good  humour  both  this 
first  loss  and  the  poor  season  which  followed. 

They  may  have  been  too  good-humoured;  discerning  Old  Boys  com¬ 
plained  that  the  fight  seemed  to  have  gone  out  of  Ridley’s  hockey  teams. 
When  the  school  team  had  an  ignominious  record  of  five  losses  against  only 
two  victories  in  1951,  there  was  open  criticism  of  lack  of  fire,  of  the  old  fierce 
will  to  win.  ( Postscript :  The  warm  weather  which  had  caused  the  iceless 
winters  and  the  let-down  in  hockey  spirit  could  not  be  blamed  on  atomic 
explosions.  The  continent  had  been  growing  steadily  warmer  ever  since 
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1900.  The  timber-line  had  been  creeping  steadily  north;  the  Eskimos  were 
hunting  animals,  such  as  the  red  fox,  they  had  never  seen  before.  The  reason 
was  unknown.  The  continent  had  been  in  a  similar  cycle  of  even  milder 
weather  in  the  early  part  of  the  previous  century;  it  had  encouraged  Franklin 
to  launch  his  1813  expedition  to  the  Arctic. ) 


THE  BLIGHT  ON  SCHOOL  SPIRIT 

A  hard  truth  was  soon  seen;  artificial  ice,  to  restore  the  excitement  of  closely 
contested  hockey  games  and  their  inspiration  for  school  spirit,  was 
provided  too  late.  The  no-ice  situation  during  1949  and  1950  had  already 
produced  such  a  squelching  effect  on  the  School  that  much  more  than  just  a 
sheet  of  good  ice  would  be  needed  to  re-fire  her  dampened  spirit.  Enthusi¬ 
asm  among  the  supporters  of  all  team  games  had  fallen  away  sharply,  and 
the  number  of  boys  turning  out  to  cheer-on  their  teams,  including  those  of 
hockey,  had  dwindled  almost  entirely  away  by  the  second  iceless  winter.  A 
blight  had  descended  on  the  School. 

Happily,  it  did  not  seem  to  affect  the  players  of  those  games  which  seldom 
had  large  galleries  of  supporters.  The  boys  playing  badminton  and  squash, 
the  fencers  and  swimmers  gave  all  they  had.  They  all  did  well  in  these  bad 
years  but  failed  to  stop  the  deterioration  in  school  spirit. 

With  Mr.  Carson  organizing  the  squash  team  in  1949,  and  with  coaching  by 
both  Bud  Wright  and  Jack  Aylott,  the  squash  pro  of  the  Hamilton  Thistle 
Club,  Ridley’s  team  again  won  the  Gibson  Trophy,  emblematic  of  the  Little 
Big  Four  Squash  Championship.  Not  only  that,  Clive  Cameron  won  the 
Ontario  Junior  Squash  Championship  that  year,  to  give  both  the  squash  and 
badminton  players  a  tremendous  lift.  If  the  Gibson  Trophy  then  left  Ridley 
in  1950  -  for  the  first  time  in  four  years  -  with  T.C.S.  winning  it,  there  was 
no  disgrace.  “Every  game  was  fiercely  contested,”  said  the  squash  reporter. 
Besides,  they  won  it  back  in  1951  by  beating  T.C.S.  in  the  final.  Ronald 
Lightbourne,  J.  R.  Hamilton  and  P.  J.  G.  Larmour  each  won  three  matches. 
The  other  players  to  bring  back  the  squash  championship  (for  the  fourth 
time  in  five  years)  were  T.  B.  Jones,  D.  M.  Wilson  and  S.  B.  Cater.  Much 
credit  was  given  to  Jack  Aylott  for  his  Wednesday  afternoon  instruction. 

Ridley’s  swimmers  also  maintained  their  dominance  over  the  other  schools 
of  the  Little  Big  Four  (as  we  later  relate)  and  the  sudden  upsurge  of  fencing 
would  have  been  greeted  with  great  acclaim  in  a  normal  period.  Throughout 
1949  Mr.  David  Fensom  had  been  drilling  a  large  squad  of  promising  young 
fencers  and,  during  the  second  iceless  winter,  he  led  a  fine  team  against  the 
fencers  of  both  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  and  the  University  of  West¬ 
ern  Ontario.  Ridley  lost  by  8  points  to  12  in  the  tournament  against  Western 
and  by  7  to  13  against  the  O.A.C.  fencers  at  Guelph,  but  it  was  obvious  that 
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fencing  had  been  revived  at  Ridley  with  great  promise.  Their  captain-of- 
foils,  B.  R.  Woodburn-Heron,  had  been  invincible;  he  won  all  his  bouts.  In 
March  they  had  a  third  tournament,  and  won  it!  For  this,  Mr.  Fensom  had 
decided  to  fence  Woodburn-Heron,  Ronald  Lightbourne  and  Bob  Walpole 
in  the  foil,  and  Lightbourne  and  Simon  Coke  in  the  sabre,  against  the  swords¬ 
men  of  the  University  of  Toronto  Schools.  The  result  was  the  first  tournament 
victory  in  fencing  for  Ridley  in  many  years.  Woodburn-Heron  then  went  on 
to  a  higher  bracket  and  won  the  Intermediate  Fencing  Championship  of 
Ontario. 

In  earlier  years,  such  a  feat  would  have  electrified  the  entire  school,  but 
apparently  the  combination  of  boredom  and  a  false  sense  of  sophistication 
which  marked  their  mood  prevented  more  than  polite  interest.  The  Ridley 
attitude  was  only  slightly  stirred  by  warm  province-wide  congratulations  for 
Mr.  Fensom,  especially  from  the  university  fencers;  he  was  the  only  coach 
Woodie  had  known. 

It  was  in  basketball  that  the  blight  was  most  noticeable.  The  number  of 
aspirants  for  colours  was  not  affected;  there  were  so  many  inactive  hockey 
players  in  1949  and  1950  that  a  second  as  well  as  a  first  school  basketball 
team  could  be  organized.  In  1949  the  school  team  did  no  better  than  to  win 
and  lose  alternately,  while  the  seconds  matched  this;  they  won  5  and  lost  5; 
but  neither  deserved  their  almost  empty  galleries.  In  the  second  balmy  win¬ 
ter  their  basketball  supporters  had  vanished  entirely,  except  for  one  or  two 
loyal  room-mates  of  the  players.  It  was  painfully  apparent  that  Ridley  did 
not  care  very  much  whether  her  basketball  teams  won  or  lost  -  or  what 
happened  to  any  team ,  for  that  matter l 

There  were  many  brave  efforts  to  overcome  the  effects  of  lack  of  hockey 
and  outdoor  sports.  Everything  failed  to  inspire  new  enthusiasm  among  the 
boys  for  Ridley’s  team  sports.  The  basketball  reporter  was  so  incensed  -  and 
disturbed  -  about  this  low  ebb  in  Ridley’s  loyalty  to  her  teams  that  he 
scolded  the  entire  school  in  the  most  blunt  criticism  of  poor  school  spirit  ever 
to  appear  in  Acta : 

“The  win-and-loss  figures  in  basketball  fail  to  tell  the  story  of  how 
close  so  many  of  the  games  were  —  Ridley  so  often  losing  by  a  few  points. 

In  many  cases  we  could  have  won:  the  reason  we  did  not  is  one  which  is 
for  Ridley  a  pretty  shameful  one  —  lack  of  support  by  the  School. 

“We  mean  poor  attendance  and  not  enough  spirit  exhibited  ...  no 
team  plays  its  best  for  an  empty  or  a  quiet  gym.  .  .  . 

“Mr.  Farley  is  a  fine  coach;  Jay  Thompson  a  fine  player  and  captain, 
and  an  inspiration  to  the  whole  team.  King,  MacNeil  and  Rowe,  the  old 
colours,  gave  their  all.  Banyard,  Chaplin,  Dyba  and  Fisher  played  their 
hardest.  The  fault  was  not  theirs.  .  .  . 

“So  much  for  that  —  let’s  not  let  it  happen  again.  What  do  .you  say, 

Ridley?  ” 
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By  mid-winter  of  1950  the  Headmaster’s  dismay  had  turned  to  alarm.  Was 
the  fault  his?  He  had  been  fond  of  proclaiming  that  morale,  spirit,  esprit  de 
corps  -  or  whatever  this  all-important  element  might  be  called  -  must  stem 
from  the  top.  Upset  and  worried,  he  consulted  the  older  members  of  the  staff, 
including  Major  Cockburn,  Mr.  Ashburner,  Mr.  Matheson  and  Pro  Coburn; 
and  others  who  had  watched  the  changing  Ridley  moods  for  years.  He  was 
only  partially  reassured;  they  all  blamed  the  weather  and  were  emphatic  that 
nothing  was  so  seriously  wrong  with  school  spirit  that  a  single  exciting  hockey 
season  would  not  cure.  Old  Boys,  who  can  be  as  quick  to  criticize  as  they  are 
prone  to  declare  that  things  are  not  as  they  were  in  their  day,  laughed  at  his 
fears.  Mr.  Hamilton  was  a  friend  of  Original  Ridleian  Ab  (A.  W.)  Taylor  and 
was  probably  given  new  confidence  by  him.  He  still  lived  in  the  mansion  he 
had  built  on  the  site  of  Springbank,  Ridley’s  first  home  and,  after  sixty  years, 
he  still  watched  over  Ridley’s  moods  with  a  loving,  paternal  -  and  knowing  - 
eye.  Pie  knew  that  a  single  cricket  or  football  championship  -  or  just  one 
great  game  -  could  fire  all  Ridley  with  fresh  school  spirit. 

This  proved  to  be  so,  but  what  had  actually  developed  in  the  boys’  attitude 
had  been  a  cumulative  thing;  the  adverse  effect  of  a  diminishing  number  of 
extracurricular  activities  during  the  war  had  been  brought  to  a  head  through 
the  sudden  cessation  of  hockey  and  skating.  Everything  had  let  down. 

As  Dr.  Miller  and  Dr.  Griffith  had  learned  before  him,  the  best  guardians  of 
the  morale  as  well  as  the  morals  of  younger  boys  were  the  School’s  leaders  - 
the  prefects,  and  older  boys  of  both  the  Fifth  and  Sixth.  They  had  never  failed 
a  headmaster  of  Ridley  when  there  was  need  to  restore  a  temporary  falling 
away  in  School  morale.  Quietly,  Mr.  Hamilton  left  the  problem  with  them, 
and  once  more  a  Ridley  headmaster  was  not  let  down. 

The  old  school  spirit  of  the  boys  was  slowly,  steadily  restored.  The  Head¬ 
master  had  taken  the  matter  of  after-class  activity  in  hand  within  a  month. 
The  cricketers  were  in  a  slump,  but  the  School  rugby  team  had  Ridley  rather 
fiercely  singing  Were  Champions  Again  in  Mr.  Hamilton’s  first  autumn  as 
headmaster,  and  another  fighting  team  was  produced  in  1950.  His  worry 
about  school  spirit  was  evaporating  by  the  second  year  of  artificial  ice  when 
something  magically  restored  noisy  crowds  and  roaring  school  songs  to  both 
the  gym  and  rink.  The  gym  was  busy  every  afternoon  and  night;  a  hockey 
game  was  on  every  evening,  and  the  rink  was  open  for  skating  at  all  hours  all 
winter  long.  Badminton  had  been  re-started  by  Mr.  Shipley.  Mr.  Nind  had  a 
Lower  School  basketball  team  in  action  in  1951  for  the  first  time. 

The  episode  of  the  blight  was  disturbing  enough  that  it  was  probably  a 
remembered  lesson  on  how  little  things  could  cause  a  let-down  in  that  un¬ 
predictable  element,  school  spirit.  It  was  clearly  not  something  which  could 
be  taken  for  granted.  Despite  many  activities  either  originated  or  revived  by 
the  Headmaster  for  Ridley’s  winters,  he  was  probably  pleased  to  see  lots  of 
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snow  and  prolonged  frosts  in  1952.  But  he  was  grateful  to  Ridley’s  seniors;  he 
commented  with  feeling  later  that  the  episode  had  given  him  a  new  respect 
and  faith  in  the  Ridley  boy. 

The  comment  of  the  sports  editor  on  that  cold,  snowy  winter  had  signifi¬ 
cance:  “There  have  been  more  athletic  activities  than  ever  before  in  Ridley’s 
history.” 

The  blight  had  been  lifted. 

LOWER  SCHOOL  NOTES 

Coming  back  from  Chapel,  we  started  a  snowball  fight.  Taylor 
hit  Mr.  Brown,  so  he  started  to  chase  Taylor.  He  was  just  about  to 
catch  Taylor  when  Mr.  Brown  fell  and  hurt  his  leg;  now  he  is  in 
bed  with  water  on  the  knee.  —  Lord,  Form  IX. 

Boxing’s  long-established  place  in  Ridley’s  winter  sports  was  still  being 
well  maintained,  and  the  swimming  colours  were  now  just  as  important  on 
the  campus  as  those  of  hockey. 

In  1949  the  defeat  of  Swabey  by  Douglas  was  the  most  exciting  bout  of  the 
boxing  finals,  with  Bob  Fennell  losing  the  heavyweight  final  to  Tim  Nichols 
but  winning  the  Best  Loser’s  -  Game-cock’s  -  Cup.  The  small  boys  of  the 
Lower  School  were  so  interested  in  learning  the  manly  art  that  the  weight 
classes  for  bouts  in  their  semi-finals  and  finals  now  started  as  low  as  55- 
pounders.  The  timid,  diffident  small  boy  often  found  self-confidence  through 
a  pair  of  boxing  gloves,  and  the  boy  inclined  to  bully  always  met  his  match. 
Good  sportsmanship  was  fostered,  and  if  some  boys  liked  the  excitement  of 
thudding  blows  and  the  challenge  of  the  ring  more  than  others,  resentments 
were  never  carried  beyond  the  ropes.  All  bouts  were  fought  in  silence 
through  a  wise  ban  against  applause  or  exhortations  by  supporters  while  a 
bout  was  in  progress.  It  was  an  old  British  Army  custom.  It  enhanced  the 
spirit  of  fair  play  and  assured  that  boxing  ability  was  on  display.  It  prevented 
spectators  from  inserting  the  element  of  brutality  which  mars  the  atmosphere 
of  prize-fighting. 

Stan  Duke,  a  former  Ontario  light-heavy  champion,  helped  Mr.  Cecil 
Rhodes  instruct  the  long  list  of  willing  but  untrained  boxers  in  1950.  A  total 
of  sixty-six  preliminary  bouts  then  had  to  be  staged  to  determine  the  finalists, 
many  of  them  Upper  School  volunteer  boxers.  Sutton  was  Best  Boxer  of  the 
Lower  School  and  the  brand  of  courage  displayed  by  two  losers  in  the  pre¬ 
liminaries,  Morse-Kadel  ma  and  Locke  would  have  entitled  them  both  to  a 
Game-cock  cup  if  one  had  been  awarded  to  Lower  School  boxers.  One  should 
be.  In  1951  Rowe  won  the  Game-cock  after  losing  the  heavyweight  encounter 
to  Storm,  and  Campbell,  who  defeated  Banyard  in  the  175-lb.  class,  was 
judged  the  best  boxer  in  the  School. 

The  rather  amazing  recent  domination  by  Ridley  of  the  meets  to  settle  the 
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Little  Big  Four  swimming  championship  naturally  meant  a  famine  in  vic¬ 
tories  for  the  other  preparatory  schools.  (It  continued  until  T.C.S.  broke  the 
pattern  in  1951  by  an  overwhelming  triumph  in  the  inter-school  tournament 
in  Hart  House  Pool. )  In  1949,  with  Doug  Gibson  of  Olympic  swimming  fame 
as  their  greatly  respected  captain,  the  Ridley  swimmers  had  defeated  West 
End  Y  and  the  University  of  Western  Ontario  and  then  had  again  easily  won 
the  important  tournament  in  Hart  House.  With  D.  H.  Alexander  as  captain, 
the  Ridley  team  triumphed  once  more  in  1950.  The  final  result  of  each  years 
tournament  was : 


1949  -  Points  -  1950 


Ridley 

46 

53 

T.C.S. 

35 

48 

St.  Andrew’s 

33 

16 

Upper  Canada 

32 

19 

Then,  in  1951,  the  improving  T.C.S.  team  ended  Ridley’s  dominance  of  the 
annual  aquatic  meet  between  the  schools.  Mr.  Staples  and  team  captain 
Derry  were  warm  in  their  congratulations  to  T.C.S.;  the  superiority  of  their 
swimmers  had  been  unmistakable.  They  scored  62  points  to  Ridley’s  32,  St. 
Andrew’s  31  and  Upper  Canada’s  11. 

With  the  excitement  of  hockey  non-existent  in  1949  and  1950,  much  hope 
had  been  placed  in  Ridley’s  cricketers  who  had  slipped  into  one  of  those 
intermittent  cricket  valleys  in  1947.  They  had  partially  emerged  in  1948, 
when  the  School  XI  achieved  a  tie-championship,  then  they  slipped  back 
again.  The  cricketers  failed  to  help  the  morale  situation;  with  G.  L.  Toppin 
the  captain  of  the  First  XI  in  1949,  they  managed  to  win  3  matches  while 
losing  2,  with  2  drawn  games  in  their  preliminaries,  but  they  had  only  medi¬ 
ocre  success  in  their  inter-school  matches.  Ridley  defeated  T.C.S.  138-76 
which  seemed  to  augur  well,  but  they  then  had  a  drawn  match  against  St. 
Andrew’s  (which  Ridley  would  probably  have  lost)  and  then  did  lose  to 
Upper  Canada,  104-91.  The  uninspiring  cricket  season  of  ’49  had  seemed  to 
add  to  the  general  let-down. 

In  the  spring  of  1950,  following  the  winter  in  which  blighted  school  spirit 
was  most  noticeable,  the  School  XI  tried  valiantly  but  could  not  provide  the 
inspiration  of  a  resounding  success.  Perhaps  too  much  was  expected  of  them 
after  their  three  successive  cricket  championships  from  1944-6,  but  just  now 
it  was  tough  to  accept  the  truth  that  no  group  of  athletes  can  stay  always  at 
a  peak.  Said  the  cricket  reporter:  “Our  First  Eleven  this  year  were  never 
quite  the  team  we  expected  them  to  be.  Their  bowling  was  generally  good, 
at  times  very  good,  but  their  batting  lacked  a  very  vital  something.”  Their 
batting  failed  them  completely,  in  fact,  in  the  St.  Andrew’s  match  on  Ridley’s 
own  campus,  to  the  dismay  of  a  throng  of  supporters  doing  their  best  to 
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accept  defeat  with  good  grace.  St.  Andrew’s  won  66-55.  (“We  kept  a  stiff 
upper  lip,  but  a  lot  of  bottom  lips  were  well  chewed.”  -  Old  Boy. )  Their  last 
match,  with  T.C.S.,  had  to  be  abandoned  due  to  torrential  rain  which  was  a 
gloomy  way  to  finish  a  season.  Their  one  victory  had  been  much  earlier;  they 
had  defeated  U.C.C.  decisively  155-81.  Unhappily,  this  one  inspiring  match 
had  been  played  on  the  enemy’s  campus  which  diluted  its  morale  value  for 
the  School. 

In  1951  there  was  promise  that  Ridley’s  cricketers  might  soon  regain  their 
old  form.  There  was  excellent  play  all  season  by  the  young  new  colours,  the 
fielding  was  of  a  high  standard,  and  the  team  was  well  handled  by  J.  F. 
Storm,  cricket  captain.  If  this  general  improvement  did  not  include  batting, 
Ridley’s  cricket  seemed  to  be  coming  back.  Even  without  strong  bats  the  Firsts 
narrowly  missed  taking  the  Little  Big  Four  championship.  They  lost  because 
they  dropped  the  crucial  game  to  St.  Andrew’s  again,  105-75.  T.C.S.  emerged 
as  victors. 

Storm  had  a  fine  season’s  bowling  average  of  only  4.8,  but  Banyard  and 
Cater  were  the  only  solid  batsmen,  with  13.4  and  10.2  averages.  Perhaps  it  was 
as  well  they  could  not  foresee  the  future -that  Ridley  would  win  only  a  single 
split  cricket  championship  in  the  next  seven  long  years.  They  would  do  well  in 
1952  then  a  slump  would  last  until  1959. 

In  the  traditional  way  of  Ridley  in  the  spring,  before  the  cricket  season 
was  over  the  track-and-field  men  were  out  to  limber  up,  with  the  gymnasium 
and  their  indoor  winter  sports  almost  forgotten  until  fall.  Larger  and  larger 
crowds  were  attending  Sports  Day  as  the  school  grew;  it  was  still  held  close 
to  the  Queen’s  Birthday  week-end  to  allow  parents  to  visit  for  more  than  one 
day,  and  in  recent  years  it  had  always  been  either  the  mother  of  an  athlete  or 
a  member  of  the  Women’s  Guild  who  presented  the  magnificent  array  of 
cups  and  shields.  In  1949  Mrs.  S.  C.  Snively  presented  the  awards;  in  1950  it 
was  Mrs.  W.  P.  Court,  and  in  1951  it  was  Mrs.  T.  A.  Hutchison,  mother  of 
Dick  Hutchison  ma,  the  senior  track-and-field  champion  that  year. 


Senior 

Champion 

1949  R.  G.  Fennell  ma 

1950  D.  H.  Alexander  \  . 
G.  C.  Bristow  !tle 

1951  R,  Hutchison 


Intermediate 
Champion 
G.  C.  Bristow 
R.  Hutchison 

J.  R.  Drynan 


Junior  Lower  School 

Champion  Champion 

J.  F.  Gale  J.  D.  Douglas 

P.  B.  Woodward  J.  G.  Fauquier 

M.  F.  Denyes  J.  S.  McKay 


Ridley’s  runners  and  jumpers  were  given  extra  incentive  by  reports  on  the 
greatest  runner  the  School  had  ever  produced  and  one  of  the  outstanding 
track-and-field  champions  in  the  recent  history  of  her  games  -  Bob  Mc- 
Farlane  (’40-’45).  During  1950  he  had  set  five  Canadian  track  records  and 
defeated  two  Olympic  champions,  Mai  Whitfield  of  the  U.S.A.  and  Arthur 
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Wint,  Jamaica.  He  was  a  member  of  three  winning  relay  teams  in  addition 
and  had  represented  Canada  in  meets  in  Great  Britain,  the  United  States, 
Eire  and  Holland.  In  his  last  year  at  Western  he  also  had  time  to  win  the 
Sandoz  Prize  in  medicine,  to  help  carry  Western  to  another  intercollegiate 
football  championship  and  to  lead  the  league  personally  in  scoring.  Before 
Ridley’s  Sports  Day  of  1951  was  held,  it  was  announced  that  Bob  McFarlane 
was  the  unanimous  choice  for  the  Lou  E.  Marsh  Memorial  Trophy,  emble¬ 
matic  of  the  outstanding  male  Canadian  athlete,  amateur  or  professional,  in 
1950.  He  was  also  awarded  the  Norton  Crowe  Memorial  Medal  for  the  out¬ 
standing  amateur  athlete  and  the  J.  W.  Davis  Trophy,  as  the  leading  track- 
and-field  man  in  Canada.  As  he  became  Ridley’s  latest  athletic  legend,  he 
sparked  tremendous  interest  in  track-and-field. 

Another  Old  Boy  to  become  famous  as  a  runner  was  Paul  Collins  (’41-’42) 
of  Wolfville,  N.S.,  whom  the  School  remembered  best  for  his  music.  He  had 
accompanied  Bob  and  Don  McFarlane  to  the  British  Empire  Games  in  1950 
but  as  a  marathoner.  He  had  earlier  won  the  Olympic  marathon  trial  at 
Hamilton  and  in  October  had  won  the  famous  round-the-bay  run. 

Despite  Bob  McFarlane’s  brilliant  record,  his  brother  was  such  a  great 
runner  in  his  own  right  it  is  almost  unfair  to  mention  one  without  the  other. 
In  the  Canadiana  of  sport  they  are  the  “great  McFarlane  brothers”  which  is 
just.  Don  also  compiled  an  amazing  record  in  his  athletic  career. 

There  was  now  a  shadow  over  all  Ridley’s  activities -the  Korean  War.  The 
tense  international  situation  created  by  Communist  China’s  attack  on  North 
Korea  included  the  terrible  fear  that  Russia  might  loan  nuclear  missiles  to 
China,  with  the  dreaded  world  calamity  at  once  a  grave  danger.  Even  when 
the  United  Nations  acted  to  protect  the  victim  of  an  aggressor -nation,  with 
forces  of  several  nationalities  careful  to  use  only  orthodox  weapons,  this  fear 
remained. 

For  Ridley  the  period  was  marked  by  more  Old  Boys  entering  the  per¬ 
manent  armed  forces  than  had  ever  before  occurred.  They  were  soon  in  all 
branches  of  the  forces  which  Canada  raised  for  NATO  and  the  Korean  War. 

It  was  the  traditional  Ridley  way. 


33 

The  Great  Hall  and  the  Korean  War 


“ You  could  see  the  toughness  of  the  human  spirit  when 
you  looked  into  the  serene,  strong  faces  of  the  hoys  in  the 
Chapel;  and  were  given  new  hope  .” 


All  activities  of  Ridleians  of  all  ages  were  enlivened  and  given  fresh  signifi- 
_  cance  during  1949  because  Ridley  was  celebrating  her  60th  birthday.  To 
enhance  the  School’s  sense  of  history  and  awareness  of  her  growth,  a  series  of 
important  events  were  scheduled  for  the  early  Fifties.  Not  the  least  of  these 
was  the  opening  of  the  Great  Hall,  erected  as  a  memorial  to  Ridley’s  war-dead 
of  the  Nazi  War  and  remaining  as  a  wonderful  contribution  to  the  solidifica¬ 
tion  and  beauty  of  the  physical  school.  Opened  simultaneously  was  still  an¬ 
other  addition  to  her  institutional  structure,  the  Schmon  Memorial  Hospital. 

The  dual  event  marked  Prize  Day  of  1950  as  the  outstanding  public  day  of 
this  Ridley  decade.  Dr.  Griffith,  retired  headmaster,  was  welcomed  by  the 
School  and  Field  Marshal,  the  Viscount  Alexander  of  Tunis,  Governor- 
General  of  Canada,  and  Lady  Alexander,  officiated  at  both  opening  ceremo¬ 
nies  and  also  at  the  annual  presentation  of  Ridley’s  awards. 

The  Cadet  Corps,  given  the  role  of  providing  a  background  with  a  touch 
of  military  pageantry  and  colour,  was  brushed,  polished,  well  rehearsed  and 
at  its  best  for  the  discerning  eye  of  the  great  British  military  leader.  Many 
Ridleians  held  Viscount  Alexander  was  the  greatest  of  them  all.  The  Corps 
first  formed  a  Guard  of  Honour  to  greet  Their  Excellencies  at  the  station  and 
then  was  inspected  by  the  Viscount  before  a  notable  throng  assembled  on 
the  campus.  Everything  had  gone  smoothly;  the  Field  Marshal  was  compli¬ 
mentary;  this  was  obviously  going  to  be  one  of  Ridley’s  most  memorable 
public  days. 

After  being  greeted  by  Vice-President  Colonel  A.  L.  Bishop  and  Headmaster 
Hamilton,  it  was  explained  to  Their  Excellencies  that  the  magnificent  new 
hall  had  been  built  as  a  memorial  to  the  eighty  Ridleians  who  had  died  as  a 
result  of  service  in  World  War  II.  The  Governor-General  then  unveiled  the 
memorial  tablet  on  the  cloister  wall,  which  carried  the  names  of  Ridley’s 
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honoured  war-dead,  to  symbolize  the  official  opening.  The  vice-regal  visitors 
were  intrigued  by  the  Great  Hall;  it  reminded  Viscount  Alexander  of  the  hall 
of  his  old  public  school,  Harrow,  where  he  had  been  a  great  cricketer  and  had 
won  the  cross-country  run  around  Harrow  Hill.  The  ceremonial  phase  of  Their 
Excellencies’  visit  was  concluded  by  the  reading  of  a  prayer  by  the  recently 
appointed  Lord  Bishop  of  Niagara,  the  Right  Rev.  Walter  E.  Bagnall,  D.D., 
former  rector  of  St.  George’s  Church,  St.  Catharines. 

Their  Excellencies  then  inspected  the  Memorial  Hospital,  presented  to 
Ridley  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Schmon  of  St.  Catharines,  to  honour  the 
memory  of  their  son,  Richard  Reynolds  Schmon  -  Dick  -  a  leading  Ridley  boy 
of  1930  to  1939  who  had  been  killed  late  in  1944  while  serving  with  the  313th 
Field  Battery,  a  unit  of  Patton’s  famous  Third  U.S.  Army.  His  brother  Bob 
(R.  M.)  Schmon  (’31-’42)  accompanied  his  parents  during  the  ceremony. 
Dr.  Kelly  of  Princeton  University,  where  Dick  Schmon  had  an  equally  out¬ 
standing  career,  was  also  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schmon.  He  presented  Ridley 
with  a  picture  of  Nassau  Hall. 

The  hospital  is  just  north  of  the  Memorial  Hall,  entered  via  the  archway  of 
Gooderham  House,  and  with  a  covered  passageway  to  link  the  hospital  with 
the  Great  Hall’s  kitchens.  It  has  twelve  beds,  with  a  solarium  for  convalescent 
patients,  quarters  for  a  nurse,  an  examining  room  and  a  dispensary. 

The  St.  Catharines  Standard  had  earlier  published  a  glowing  tribute  to 
Ridley  as  it  informed  St.  Catharines  of  the  new  memorials,  the  Great  Hall  and 
the  Schmon  Hospital.  In  part,  the  editor  of  the  Standard  said: 

“Spiritual  values  are  still  high  in  this  war-torn  world  .  .  .  creation  of 
these  memorials  at  Ridley  College  embodies  that  spirit  which  fired  the 
youth  of  this  continent  just  a  few  short  years  ago,  when  lives  were  prodi¬ 
gally  sacrificed  to  the  end  that  the  living  and  the  generations  to  come 
might  find  a  better  world  .  .  . 

“After  more  than  forty  years’  devoted  service  in  the  upbuilding  of 
Ridley  as  the  outstanding  boys’  school  in  the  British  Empire,  this  new 
project  must  surely  be  held  as  the  crowning  achievement  of  Principal 
Dr.  H.  C.  Griffith  .  .  . 

“The  two  Ridley  Memorials,  Hospital  and  Hall,  enshrine  the  noble 
spirit  of  yesteryear.  Well  did  Cicero  say,  in  one  of  his  great  orations: 
“Memory)  is  the  treasury  and  guardian  of  all  things 

There  was  much  of  this  feeling  in  the  minds  of  Ridley’s  great  throng  of 
visitors  as  they  toured  the  new  buildings,  especially  the  Great  Hall.  It  rivals 
the  Memorial  Chapel  as  Ridley’s  most  impressive  structure.  It  is  beautified  by 
the  cloister  across  its  front  and  made  striking  by  tall,  majestic  windows  with 
iron  balconies  and  a  tower,  surmounted  by  a  copper-sheathed  spire  and 
weather  vane  which  reaches  up  exactly  108  ft.  7Js  in.  The  Great  Hall  itself  is  a 
striking  room  -  31  feet  high,  91  ft.  4%  in.  long  and  38  ft.  9  in.  wide.  The  walls 
are  panelled  in  oak  to  a  height  of  eight  feet,  and  all  furniture  matches  - 
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twenty-four  tables  to  seat  240,  with  other  special  seating  giving  a  total  capacity 
of  292.  To  service  the  spacious  dining  room  are  kitchens  and  pantries,  with  a 
refrigeration  plant  in  the  basement,  where  the  science  department’s  new 
modern  laboratories  for  chemistry,  physics  and  biology  are  also  located.  There 
is  a  manual  training  room,  too. 

Following  an  ancient  English  public  school  custom,  oak  dining-room  chairs 
are  made  available  to  the  Old  Boys  for  lettering  with  their  names,  and  period. 

Three  huge  oak  Honour  Boards  (from  the  old  Assembly  Hall)  faced  the 
entrance,  carrying  the  names  of  the  winners  of  the  Mason  Gold  Medal  for 
Manliness  and  the  Merritt  Gold  Medal,  and  naming  the  Head  Boy  of  the 
School  for  each  year  since  these  awards  and  honours  were  founded.  Opposite 
them,  other  Honour  Boards  listed  the  boys  who  had  been  awarded  the  Merritt 
Silver  Medal,  the  Blake  Gold  Medal  and  the  Mason  Silver  Medal. 

Marani  and  Morris,  Toronto,  were  the  architects,  working  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Old  Boy  Ferdie  Marani.  This  architectural  firm  had  been  responsible 
for  the  design  of  all  recent  structures  of  Ridley  -  the  Lower  School,  the 
Marriott  Memorial  Gates,  Merritt  House  and  the  Gymnasium.  Each  was  in 
Georgian  architectural  style. 

To  all  Ridleians,  and  to  all  visitors,  the  beauty  of  the  soft  Westminster 
chimes  in  the  carillion  of  the  tower  of  the  Memorial  Hall,  heard  in  the  hush 
of  a  quiet  evening,  had  added  a  melodious  warmth  to  Ridley’s  atmosphere 
which  seemed  to  have  new  feeling.  The  chimes  were  not  subduing,  yet  the 
most  engrossed  boy  would  pause  and  look  toward  the  tower  when  he  heard 
the  bells,  as  if  searching  for  what  he  felt.  For  some  reason,  the  chimes  were 
most  impressive  in  the  evenings,  or  when  the  boys  felt  serious,  such  as  when 
they  entered  the  gym  on  the  mornings  of  Prize  Day  in  trepidation  or  anticipa¬ 
tion  over  their  academic  fate.  This  was  so  important  to  each  one  personally 
they  probably  only  half -heard  the  details  of  the  Headmaster’s  annual  report  on 
the  School.  ( Postscript :  Built  by  Gillet  and  Johnson  of  Croydon,  England, 
makers  of  the  carillon  in  the  Ottawa  Peace  Tower,  the  chimes  and  the  clock 
were  the  gift  of  Col.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Bishop  in  honour  of  Col.  Bishop’s  uncle, 
the  late  Col.  Reuben  Wells  Leonard,  the  great  benefactor  of  Canadian 
education  and  especially  of  Ridley. ) 

The  visitors  and  parents  on  Prize  Day,  1949,  may  have  been  interested  to 
learn  that  Ridley’s  boy-population  totalled  335,  and  also  that  226  Old  Boys 
were  in  attendance  at  sixty-three  different  universities  in  Canada,  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  In  1950  this  record  was  little  changed.  Out¬ 
standing  among  Ridley’s  graduates  in  1949  had  been  E.  R.  Atack  who  had 
won  six  different  awards  in  his  last  year  at  Queen’s. 

The  following  were  Ridley’s  important  awards  in  the  years  1949-51: 
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1949 

1950 

1951 


MASON  GOLD  MEDAL 
FOR  TRUE  MANLINESS 
(on  the  vote  of  the  boys) 
E.  W.  Frey 
T.  C.  Ehrenberg 
H.  C.  MacNeil 


HEAD  BOY 
(Governor-General’s 
Gold  Medal) 

B.  G.  Chidley 
R.  Johnstone 
J.  R.  Hamilton 


HEAD  BOY 
of  the  Lower  School 
(Mason  Gold  Medal) 
G.  D.  Rice 
J.  W.  Higgins 
W.  R.  Kennedy 


An  unusual  distinction  was  bestowed  on  an  Old  Boy  in  1949  when  Larry 
(L.  N.)  Smith  (’35-’37)  who  had  been  on  the  staff  of  the  St.  Catharines 
Standard  since  his  service  as  a  gunner  in  World  War  II,  was  awarded  the 
Third  Canadian  Kemsley  Scholarship  in  Journalism.  Entailed  was  a  year’s 
experience  on  a  Kemsley  newspaper  in  England;  Larry  left  at  once. 


SCHOOL  HOUSE  NOTES:  THE  BOYS’  CHARITIES 

“Here  are  some  figures  for  parents  who  feel  that  too  much  of 
their  sons’  pocket  money  goes  for  food.  There  are  many  outstanding 
examples  of  the  generosity  of  the  boys  .  .  .  the  Carol  Service 
collection  .  .  .  various  charities,  for  the  most  part  connected  with 
children  (Hospital  for  Sick  Children ;  Hospital  for  Incurable 
Children)  .  .  .  missionary  work  in  India  .  .  .  the  adoption  of  an 
orphan  girl  in  Italy  brought  subscriptions  from  the  boys  of  $180 
.  .  .  the  Sunday  evening  collections  .  .  .  four  items  alone  total  well 
over  $  1,1  00  —  no  mean  sum.” 


THE  CADETS  AND  THE  KOREAN  WAR 


The  outbreak  of  the  Korean  War,  and  increased  enlistment  of  Old  Boys  in 
the  permanent  military  forces  of  Canada,  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  combined  to  focus  new  attention  on  the  School’s  cadets  in  1950.  Active 
service  was  looming  up  again  for  the  seniors  in  the  Corps. 

Almost  every  issue  of  Acta  Ridleiana  was  an  anniversary  issue  of  some  kind 
in  these  years  ( including  one  to  celebrate  Adas  own  sixty  years  at  Easter, 
1951 ) ,  but  now  it  was  the  Cadet  Corps’  turn  to  have  its  history  recorded.  It  will 
be  recalled  that  it  was  far  back  in  1889  that  Ridley’s  bursar,  Capt.  George 
Thairs,  divided  the  boys  of  the  small,  new  boarding  school  into  four  squads 
and  drilled  them  to  the  style  of  the  Canadian  militia’s  “new  drill”.  Though  the 
Corps  was  not  officially  constituted  until  1907,  the  cadets  knew  they  had  really 
sprung  from  those  early  uniformless  drill  squads.  The  equipment  supplied  to 
the  cadets  in  1950  would  have  awed  the  boys  of  1890.  The  armoury  in  the 
gymnasium  stored  154  Cooly  rifles  for  drill  purposes;  six  Long  Branch  rifles 
for  target  work;  one  Bren  gun;  fifteen  side-drums,  two  tenor  drums,  one  bass 
drum,  sixteen  bugles;  and  signal  radio  equipment  worth  $2,000.  In  contrast, 
the  boys  of  the  Nineties  drilled  without  uniforms  or  even  one  drum  and  often 
with  not  enough  wooden  dummy  rifles  to  go  around.  Yet  the  tradition  they 
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founded  was  honoured  and  gloriously  embellished  by  the  fighting  service  of 
former  Ridley  cadets  in  the  South  African  War,  the  Kaiser’s  War  and  the 
Hitler  War,  as  it  was  now  to  be  again  in  the  Korean  War. 

As  the  international  tension  had  risen  Ridley’s  Old  Roys  had  joined  the 
military  forces  of  Canada,  Great  Rritain  and  the  United  States  in  numbers 
unprecedented  in  a  period  of  so-called  peace.  In  1950  there  were  upwards  of 
fifty  Old  Rovs  in  units  marked  for  active  service  if  needed.  The  number  would 
double  under  the  threat  to  world  peace  by  the  Korean  War. 

The  scene  of  Ridley’s  fourth  war  since  the  almost  forgotten  campaign  in 
South  Africa  was  on  the  strategically  important  peninsula  south-east  of 
Manchuria,  between  the  Sea  of  Japan  and  the  Yellow  Sea.  Newly  independent 
Korea  ( after  Japanese  rule  from  1910)  had  been  invaded  by  forces  of  Chinese 
Communists  with  no  excuse  except  desire  to  swallow  the  country.  The  attack 
was  sheer  aggression  and  was  so  judged  by  the  United  Nations.  Obligated  by 
its  charter  to  defend  the  sovereignty  of  the  little  nations,  troops  of  many 
nationalities  were  in  the  U.N.  force  despatched  to  protect  South  Korea. 

If  Korea  was  a  test  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  purpose 
and  role  intended  for  it,  the  conflict  also  brought  to  a  first  test  the  moral 
strength  of  the  people  of  the  West  and  of  all  their  institutions.  The  prolonged 
period  of  nuclear  fear  and  the  Communists’  terror  strategy  was  beginning. 
Korea  could  have  been  the  breaking  point  at  the  very  outset  in  the  resolution 
of  mentally  harried  people  and  of  the  principles  in  which  they  tried  to  believe 
in  order  to  possess  a  mental  anchor,  something  solid  to  which  to  cling.  The 
reaction  of  the  Korean  War  on  Canadians  was  partly  nervous  apprehension 
and  partly  a  feeling  of  hopelessness.  The  search  for  peace  seemed  utterly 
frustrated.  There  was  a  not  unnatural  tendency  to  despair  of  ever  again 
knowing  a  peaceful  mind.  This  was  probably  more  acute  now  than  it  was  in 
the  late  Fifties,  when  the  Western  nations  had  become  so  hardened  to 
hovering  threat  and  fear  that  each  new  phase  of  Russia’s  terror  strategy  had 
less  impact.  But  at  the  time  of  Korea  people  were  so  disillusioned  that  even  the 
voices  from  pulpit,  lectern,  ambo  or  altar  seemed  to  lack  conviction  in  urging 
them  to  turn  for  mental  peace  to  the  teachings  which  had  originated  through 
the  spiritual  needs  of  the  tribes  of  Judea  and  Thessaly.  There  was  not  a  marked 
growth  in  atheism,  or  a  rise  in  spiritualism,  which  had  always  accompanied 
earlier  wars;  God  was  not  rejected,  which  is  surprising  for  1950  years  of 
Christianity’s  influence  had  certainly  failed  to  create  a  rational  society,  a  way 
of  fife  in  which  common  folk  could  live  in  peace  with  each  other,  unafraid  of 
a  neighbour’s  greed  or  venom. 

A  serious  Old  Boy  who  became  captured  by  the  Sunday  evening  services 
in  Ridley’s  chapel,  says  that  it  was  there  he  saw  the  reason  there  was  not  a 
widespread  turning  away  from  God.  People  had  not  recovered  from  the  terrible 
mental  strain  of  the  Nazi  war  before  they  were  being  mentally  buffeted  by 
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the  new  Communist  conflict.  They  now  had  their  second  mental  wind  and 
were  revealing  the  true  toughness  of  the  human  spirit.  Man’s  spirit  was  too 
tough  to  break.  “That  is  why  Canadians  never  completely  surrendered  to 
hopelessness,”  he  said,  “and  it  was  why  the  boys  of  Ridley  remained  as  steady 
as  any  teen-age  group  anywhere.  You  could  see  the  toughness  of  the  human 
spirit  when  you  looked  into  the  serene,  strong  faces  of  the  boys  in  the  Chapel; 
and  were  given  new  hope.” 

While  the  spirit  of  man  remained  tough,  there  could  always  be  hope  that 
the  world  could  yet  turn  to  the  human  decencies  as  the  ruling  code  for  all 
peoples.  It  is  the  hope  of  Christianity. 

In  the  Korean  War  the  great  hope  was  that  nothing  would  occur  -  that  no 
madman  would  make  a  mistake  -  to  cause  this  large  “brushfire”  to  spread  to 
the  dreaded  all-out  nuclear  conflagration.  This  was  deep  in  the  minds  of  the 
first  hundred  Old  Ridleians  who  had  enlisted  for  Korea  before  the  end  of  1952. 

That  the  Canadian  spirit  was  tough  could  be  seen  in  the  absence  of  postwar 
charges  that  those  taken  prisoner  had  succumbed  to  brain-washing  by  Chinese 
Reds.  It  was  largely  a  myth,  to  excuse  those  who  went  to  pieces  in  the  prisoner 
stockades  through  lack  of  tough  moral  fibre.  Canadians  did  little  or  no 
collaborating.  This  is  mentioned  only  because  it  serves  to  emphasize  the  tough 
human  spirit  which  marked  Canada’s  troops  and  not  the  least  the  Old  Roys 
of  Ridley.  For  them  there  was  no  danger  of  a  crack  in  this  resolution;  there 
was  something  about  Ridley’s  way  of  life  which  both  fashioned  a  strong 
human  spirit  and  added  the  mental  ingredients  which  kept  toughening  it. 

The  following  is  the  only  existing  roll  of  the  first  enlistments  of  Old  Boys  in 
the  permanent  forces  to  the  end  of  1950.  The  list  was  compiled  by  Secretary 
Terry  Cronyn  of  the  Old  Boys’  Association  who  considered  it  incomplete.  It 
nearly  doubled,  of  course,  during  1951.  ( Postscript :  The  number  of  “missing” 
Old  Boys  make  all  such  lists  incomplete.  To  illustrate,  in  1949  Mr.  Cronyn 
totalled  the  Old  Boys  at  3,310.  Of  these  415  were  deceased;  1,792  had  known 
addresses;  1,103  were  “missing”.  How  many  of  the  latter  enlisted  is  naturally 
not  known. ) 


In  Canadian,  British  and  American  Armies 

In  1950  a  total  of  fourteen  Old  Boys  were  known  to  be  in  the  Canadian 
Army  under  active  service  orders,  with  the  following  serving  in  the  actual 
Korean  war-theatre  -  Pte.  E.  R.  Adye  (’44-’45)  ( wounded  with  the  P.P.  C.L.  I.); 
Lt.  R.  P.  Bourne  (’41-’48);  Pte.  J.  E.  Dalrymple  (’40-’44);  Lt.  N.  G.  Trower 
(’40-’42)  (awarded  M.B.E.  with  the  Royal  Canadian  Engineers)  and  Lt. 
A.  W.  Watt  ( ’45-’46 ) . 

The  British  Army  had  eleven  Old  Ridleians,  with  Capt.  N.  D.  L.  Crowe 
(’41 -’43)  and  Lt.  A.  D.  Leonard  (’40-’44)  recorded  as  in  Korea. 


Nine 

Masters 

(By  student  photographers) 


Right,  from  top  down 

AIR.  E.  H.  M.  BURN 
(from  1951)  .  .  .  and  friends. 

MR.  H.  A.  STAPLES,  R.A.. 
(from  1939)  .  .  .  and  friend. 

MR.  G.  D.  McLEOD,  B.A. 
(from  1947) 

MR.  D.  S.  FENSOM,  B.A. Sc., 
A.R.I.C.,  M.C.I.C.,  E.R.I.C. 
(from  1949) 


Left,  from  top  down 


AIR.  CHIC  (C.  F.)  CARSON, 
B.A.  (Old  Boy  ’25-’30); 
staff  1945  until  his  death 
in  1948. 


MR.  R.  D.  WAINWRIGHT,  B.A. 
(  1939-40;  1942-8) 

MR.  G.  S.  BARKLEY,  B.A. 
(1952-7) 

MR.  H.  HOLGATE,  M.A.,  B.D. 
(from  1940) 

MR.  P.  H.  A.  WYKES,  M.A. 
(from  1949). 


FIRST  LBF  TENNIS  CHAMPIONS,  1951 
Ridley’s  tennis  team  was  first  to  be  awarded  the  McAvity  Trophy, 
emblematic  of  the  Little  Big  Four  Tennis  Championship.  Above,  in 
front  l.  to  r .:  Dr.  J.  R.  Hamilton;  F.  P.  Banyard,  capt.;  W.  A.  Aylott, 
coach.  Rear:  R.  E.  Fosbrook;  T.  B.  Jones;  D.  M.  Mansur;  D.  B.  Bowes. 


THE  REVIVAL  OF  FENCING 

Fencing  was  revived  after  1946,  regaining  the  popularity  it  enjoyed 
in  the  Nineties.  The  1949  team  (front):  I.  DA.  Woodburn-Heron 
(Intermediate  Ontario  Champion  in  1950);  Mr.  D.  S.  Fensom  (largely 
responsible  for  the  striking  revival);  R.  G.  Lightbourn.  Rear:  T.  D. 
Miller;  J.  S.  Thomson  and  C.  M.  Cole. 
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Another  nine  Old  Boys  were  in  the  U.S.  Army,  with  Lt.  D.  S.  Maclean- 
Kennedy  (’43-’48),  Pte.  T.  S.  Perry  (’43-’47)  and  Lt.  W.  O.  Meyer  (’44-’46) 
known  to  be  in  Korea. 


The  Three  Air  Forces 

In  the  three  allied  air  forces,  five  Old  Ridleians  were  with  the  R.C.A.F.  but 
were  not  believed  to  be  serving  in  Korea;  two  were  with  the  Royal  Air  Force 
and  seven  others  were  with  the  U.S.  Air  Force  and  actually  serving  in  Korea. 
These  seven  Old  Ridleians  were:  Capt.  A.  W.  Brock  (’38-’39):  M.  M.  Fergusson 
(’43-’47);  Lt.  E.  R.  Harris  (’41-’43)  (awarded  the  D.F.C.  after  being  shot 
down  and  captured);  J.  C.  Hobbs  (’46-’48);  J.  L.  Hunt  (’41-’50);  D.  W. 
McKay  (’43-’47)  and  F.  J.  Tone  (’39-’43). 

The  Three  Navies 

A  total  of  twelve  Old  Ridleians  were  serving  in  the  Royal  Canadian  Navy, 
but  only  Lt.-Commander  B.  Fotheringham  (’35-’39)  was  known  to  be  aboard 
a  Canadian  warship  in  Korean  waters.  Three  others  were  in  the  Royal  Navy: 
Lts.  R.  H.  Cobb  (’40-’43),  PI.  T.  Cocks  (’41-’43)  and  E.  A.  Wiggs  (’41-’42), 
all  three  in  the  Korean  area;  another  eight  Old  Boys  were  in  the  U.  S.  Navy, 
but  their  locations  at  sea  were  not  known,  except  for  J.  H.  Brinsley  (’43-’51) 
and  W.  A.  Peterson  (’46-’50)  who  were  aboard  U.S.  warships  patrolling  the 
Korean  coast. 


There  was  not  the  tension  of  major  war  in  the  Korean  “brushfire”,  but  there 
was  deep  anxiety  about  the  future.  Each  Ridley  senior  wondered  how 
far  the  Communist  aggression  would  go  and  what  kind  of  a  tomorrow  would 
be  his. 

At  home  the  Cadet  Corps  constituted  almost  every  boy  in  the  School,  with 
an  unprecedented  programme  of  indoor-range  rifle  work  in  progress.  The 
strength  of  the  Corps  could  be  seen  by  identifying  the  bullet-drilled  targets 
-  202  names  of  aspiring  young  marksmen  were  on  them.  The  following  were 
their  officers  (1950):  Cadet  Major  (and  C.O.)  J.  C.  Thompson;  Cadet  Cap¬ 
tains  T.  H.  Wells  (2  i/c);  D.  H.  Alexander  and  T.  C.  Ehrenberg  (band);  Cadet 
Lts.  R.  G.  Glassco,  J.  B.  Y.  Crosbie,  W.  A.  Rockwell  and  H.  J.  Wilkinson.  The 
C.S.M.  was  P.  F.  Bowen. 

This  postwar  concentration  on  indoor  shooting  with  .22  rifles  on  miniature 
targets  which  simulated  various  distances,  shortly  saw  almost  all  the  boys 
firing,  with  their  targets  entered  in  Canadian  and  Commonwealth  competi¬ 
tions.  The  boys  could  win  the  rifle-and-crown  badge  of  the  marksman,  the 
crossed-rifles  for  superior  ( 1st  class)  ability,  or  they  could  be  certified  second- 
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class  (pass)  shots.  First  they  did  snap  and  deliberate  firing  and  grouping,  as 
classification  for  recruit  shooting,  and  then  fired  150  rounds  to  build  up  ten 
targets,  the  minimum  score  of  which  was  entered  for  a  badge. 

This  was  all  the  tedious  responsibility  of  Major  R.  S.  Cockburn,  both  the 
range  and  paper  work.  He  had  become  the  cadets’  shooting  instructor  in  1921, 
but  he  had  certainly  not  foreseen  this  tremendous  boom  in  shooting,  with  its 
time-consuming  supervision  and  enormous  increase  in  paper  work.  He  had  to 
submit  225  targets  each  month  for  three  months  ( January-February-March) 
to  Ottawa.  His  indoor  range  was  busy  from  1  p.m.  day  after  day  from  October 
to  June.  In  the  late  Fifties  Ridley’s  cadets  were  firing  80,000  rounds  of  .22 
ammunition  per  year! 

In  addition  to  the  D.C.R.A.  shoot  for  cadets  and  general  qualification  firing, 
targets  were  also  submitted  in  the  Youth  of  Empire  Competition,  the  R.M.C. 
Club  Match  and,  the  most  gigantic  contest  of  all,  the  Commonwealth  Cadet 
Match  for  the  Earl  Haig  Dress  Sword  and  the  Admiral  Beatty  Trophy,  with 
400  cadet  corps  from  the  major  British  countries  competing.  The  score  entered 
was  the  top  50  per  cent  of  an  entire  corps.  Major  Cockburn  considered  Ridley’s 
was  too  big  a  corps;  too  many  poor  shots  diluted  the  average,  but  his  cadet 
marksmen  were  still  always  in  the  top  half.  Major  Cockbum’s  effective 
assistants  were  the  Cadet  N.C.Os.  It  was  their  responsibility  to  see  that  their 
boys  reported  for  shooting,  on  time!  Their  earnest  rousting-out  of  the  tardy 
and  forgetful  was  the  reason  why  Ridley  frequently  had  100  per  cent  annual 
participation  in  range  work. 

“Up  just  a  whisper,  boy,”  was  Major  Twink  Cockburn’s  famous  range 
coaching  advice,  which  all  Ridley  marksmen  after  1921  remember. 

There  was  a  change  now  in  an  old  Ridley  custom,  probably  noticed  more 
generally  by  visiting  Old  Boys  and  veteran  masters  than  by  the  boys  at  school. 
When  the  old  assembly  hall  had  been  torn  down  to  make  way  for  the  Great 
Hall,  the  end  came  of  the  great  Sunday  evening  pre-chapel  roll  calls,  with  the 
whole  school  assembled  to  reply  Adsum  in  alphabetical  order.  Many  of  these 
mass  roll  calls  had  been  memorable,  even  historic  ceremonies,  due  to  the  large 
number  of  boys  to  be  brought  to  silence  and  attention.  The  roll  call  was  often 
the  toughest  test  a  new  master  ever  experienced.  Even  veteran  masters  sighed 
with  relief  that  they  were  no  more.  The  roll  calls  were  now  being  held  in  the 
separate  houses.  The  old-style  method  of  checking  was  rapidly  dying  out  even 
there,  through  a  system  of  having  boys  report  to  the  duty-master  who  checked 
them  present.  And  with  it  was  dying  the  time-honoured  Ridley  response: 
Adsum! 

The  term  Adsum  had  been  almost  as  familiar  as  their  own  names  to 
hundreds  of  Ridley  boys.  “Adsum”  -  “I  am  here!”  sometimes  came  out  “ Absurd ” 
-  “I  am  not  here,”  or  “I  am  absent,”  from  new  boys  whose  Latin  was  still  not 
very  good,  but  it  served  just  as  well.  But  could  a  “Sir”  or  a  “Here,  sir”  ever 
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serve  as  well  as  a  resonant  baritone,  a  squeaky  falsetto  or  a  cello-deep  bass 
coming  back  with  “ Adsum ”  when  answering  the  name  of  an  absent  boy? 
There  was  less  chance  of  detection  by  using  two  voices  to  answer,  "Sir”  to  two 
names,  but  it  had  seemed  more  daring  to  switch  to  alto,  after  a  first  "Adsum” 
in  a  subterranean  croak. 

The  boys  at  the  voice-breaking  age  in  the  Lower  School  had  serious  trouble 
with  Adsum.  They  might  disguise  a  startling  soprano  in  a  “Sir”,  but  they 
somehow  could  never  manage  it  when  answering  “Adsum”.  They  would  try  a 
trumpet-toned  Adsum  next  time  or  attempt  one  in  a  sibilant  hiss,  but  somehow 
that  unexpected  shrill  break  would  be  heard.  But  in  the  Lower  School  Adsum 
also  died  out.  It  had  begun  to  vanish  a  bit  earlier,  when  Mr.  Brown  instituted 
a  system  of  giving  each  boy  a  number,  with  a  roll  call  carried  out  in  unexciting 
fashion  by  a  line-up  of  boys,  in  order  of  number,  filing  past  the  duty-master 
to  be  checked  off.  The  Lower  School’s  numbers  then  grew,  with  this  system 
abandoned,  but  Adsum  did  not  return  to  use. 

Nearly  all  the  vintage  Old  Boys  remembered  those  great  massed  roll  calls 
for  years,  with  most  of  them  now  vaguely  regretting  the  passing  of  Adsum. 
Once  gone,  it  seemed  to  bear  a  special  meaning.  In  years  past  the  massed  roll 
calls  had  been  held  much  more  frequently  than  just  on  Sundays. 


FOOTBALL  RE-FIRES  MORALE 

In  each  of  these  years  Ridley  had  fighting  football  teams  and  supporters 
whose  lung-power  mounted  steadily  while  roaring  the  orange-and-black  to 
victory.  The  football  fever  in  the  autumn  made  the  let-down  in  support  for 
basketball  and  other  winter  sports  occurring  at  the  same  time  ( 1949-50)  seem 
inexplicable.  The  rugby  players  fired  both  boys  and  Old  Boys  alike  with 
excitement  and  surging  school  spirit,  which  unfortunately  cooled  over  the 
Christmas  holidays.  In  Mr.  Hamilton’s  first  autumn  as  headmaster  the  football 
Firsts  rolled  over  all  opposition  for  a  glorious  undefeated  season,  and  Ridlev 
was  singing  Hurrah!  Were  Champions  Again  with  great  pride  in  the  orange- 
and-black.  Nothing  was  wrong  with  Ridley’s  inner  strength,  her  spirit,  in  the 
football  season. 

Ridley  had  a  strong,  well-balanced  team  in  1949,  one  that  was  playing  sound 
rugby  and  steadily  improving  in  each  game.  They  first  defeated  in  turn  St. 
Catharines  Collegiate  (10-0),  Hamilton  Central  Collegiate  (10-5),  the  Old 
Boys  (16-11),  Forest  Hill  Collegiate  (34-0)  and  then  University  of  Toronto 
Schools  ( 16-11) .  At  the  end  of  these  preliminary  tests,  all  victories,  they  were 
without  injuries.  Mr.  Dick  Farley,  their  tireless  coach  who,  from  the  outset, 
had  seemed  unperturbed  about  following  a  coaching-legend  (Harry  Griffith) 
pronounced  them  hard,  well  drilled  and  ready  for  their  three  rival  schools. 
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R.  P.  Court  was  football  captain  and  quarter-back,  a  fine  leader  and  field 
general. 

The  opening  game  for  the  still-trophyless,  still-symbolic  Little  Big  Four 
annual  rugby  championship  was  against  St.  Andrew’s,  played  on  Ridley’s 
campus.  The  boys  from  Aurora  were  overwhelmed  by  their  hosts  28-1,  with 
Ridley  displaying  a  great  passing  ability  and  an  almost  impenetrable  defence. 
Upper  Canada  next  encountered  a  Ridley  team  which  was  still  playing  won¬ 
derful  football  and  they  went  down  32-9.  The  score  of  the  final  game  against 
T.C.S.  indicated  a  much  tougher  struggle,  which  it  was,  but  Ridley  still  won 
15-11,  to  win  the  championship  by  a  sweep. 

The  T.C.S.  game  had  been  a  thriller;  T.C.S.  had  led  by  1  point  at  three- 
quarter  time,  thanks  to  the  “spinner”  play  which  Ridley  had  great  trouble 
holding.  The  excitement  of  the  finish  is  illustrated  by  a  Ridley  team  backed 
up  to  their  own  20-yard  line,  with  only  four  minutes  to  go  and  still  that  1  point 
down.  (“It  looked  like  good-bye  championship.”)  But  T.C.S.  made  a  mistake 
and  elected  to  try  an  onside  kick.  Glassco  of  Ridley  ran  it  back  to  the  50-yard 
line.  Then  Court  threw  a  thrilling  40-yard  pass  to  Glassco  who  fought  his  way 
to  the  2-yard  line.  On  the  next  play,  Court  went  over  for  the  major  score  -  and 
victory! 

Seconds  later  the  whistle  blew.  The  side-lines  were  pandemonium. 

These  were  the  colours  of  the  triumphant  1949  Ridley  team: 


Backfield 

Age 

Weight 

Position 

R.  P.  Court  ( Captain ) 

18 

160 

Quarter 

R.  G.  Glassco 

18 

168 

Right-half 

D.  H.  Alexander 

18 

167 

Flying  Wing 

H.  C.  MacNeil 

17 

153 

Left-half 

B.  L.  Barager 

19 

143 

Full  back 

J.  A.  Steedman 

Linemen 

16 

155 

Full  back 

T.  C.  Ehrenberg 

18 

180 

Right-middle 

T.  W.  Storm 

16 

182 

Left-middle 

T.  H.  Wells 

19 

180 

Right-inside 

P.  F.  Bowen 

18 

180 

Left-inside 

H.  S.  Hadley 

18 

190 

Snap-back 

E.  T.  Dyba  ' 

18 

200 

Right-outside 

W.  A.  Peterson 

18 

182 

Left-outside 

In  addition  to  the  powerful  Firsts,  there  was  football  strength  all  through 
the  School.  The  Seconds,  with  W.  S.  King  as  captain,  did  not  go  through  the 
year  as  unnoticed,  unhonoured  and  unsung  scrubs.  They  defeated  Lincoln  and 
Welland  High  School,  Appleby  Firsts  and  Port  Colborne,  and  if  they  lost  a 
second  Appleby  game  they  still  won  a  lot  of  applause.  So  did  the  Thirds  and 
Fourths;  and  the  C-Squad  and  D-Squad  teams,  too.  Ridley  even  had  an 
E -Squad  team  which  played  return  games  with  Appleby  Fourths  and  an 
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F-Squad  team  which  also  played  return  games  with  Appleby  footballers.  It  all 
added  up  to  a  tremendous  football  season.  So  much  football  was  played,  and 
so  many  promising  players  were  in  evidence,  that  Ridley’s  football  dominance 
seemed  assured  for  several  years. 

On  a  win-loss  basis,  only  the  Lower  School  footballers  had  a  rough  experi¬ 
ence;  they  won  against  Appleby  twice,  then  lost  to  their  young  counterparts 
from  Upper  Canada,  St.  Andrew’s  and  T.C.S.  in  sad  succession. 

SMALL  BOY  CREW-CUTS 

On  Mondays  and  Tuesdays,  a  barber  from  town  comes  to  cut 
our  hair  —  He  does  such  a  job  of  it  that  we  don’t  have  to  get  another 
for  weeks. 

Our  names  are  taken  down  by  Mr.  Higgs  and  we  are  taken  out  of 
class  when  our  turn  comes.  It  gives  us  a  little  break  from  class  so 
that  we  can  read  comic  books.  Most  of  the  boys  don’t  mind  getting 
a  haircut  .  .  .  the  barber  does  all  right  here.  —  Cork,  Form  IX. 

In  1950  the  School  footballers  failed  to  repeat  their  inspiring  season  of  ’49, 
which  was  unfortunate  for  the  previous  iceless  winter  had  seen  that  let-down 
begin  in  school  support  for  Ridley’s  winter  team  sports.  If  the  footballers 
learned  once  more  that  there  had  to  be  a  loser  as  well  as  a  winner,  there  was 
nothing  wrong  with  their  spirit,  if  the  usual  bolstering  moral  strength 
provided  by  cheering  supporters  seemed  to  lack  something.  The  team  was  not 
affected:  “All  those  who  carried  Ridley’s  colours  on  the  gridiron  this  year 
maintained  the  School’s  reputation  for  clean,  hard  play  ...  it  is  hoped  all 
Ridley  teams  will  play  with  the  spirit  they  displayed.” 

They  were  a  low-scoring  team,  strong  defensively,  with  a  captain  -  J.  A. 
Steedman  -  who  was  pound  for  pound  the  hardest-hitting  back  Ridley  had 
possessed  for  some  time.  All  their  games  in  this  season  seemed  to  be  tough, 
grim  struggles.  In  their  preliminary  games  they  defeated  Thorold  High  School 
12-8,  tied  Welland  High  School  5-5  and,  oddly,  St.  Catharines  Collegiate  6-6, 
and  then  defeated  the  Old  Boys  29-0  and  Forest  Hill  Collegiate  11-8.  They 
obviously  only  needed  improved  passing  or  rushing  to  give  them  more  points 
for  their  defence  was  sound,  but  they  did  not  develop  effective  offensive  power 
before  encountering  their  rival  schools.  The  result  was  probably  inevitable: 
Ridley  won  over  Upper  Canada  32-5  but  were  defeated  by  both  T.C.S.  13-1 
and  St.  Andrew’s  8-0.  The  latter  game  was  played  in  deep  snow  and  Ridley’s 
tacklers  kept  missing  the  fast  St.  Andrew’s  half-back,  Baz  Rodomar.  The 
better  team  won! 

In  1951  Ridley  tried  fiercely  for  victory  in  her  Little  Big  Four  games,  and 
in  trying  the  School  was  fired  with  such  enthusiasm  that  any  doubts  about 
school  spirit  began  to  be  banished.  Robin  Dunbar  was  football  captain  in  a 
season  which  saw  intense  football  excitement  grip  the  School  with  the  first 
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game,  a  victory  over  Welland  High  School  33-6.  Set-backs  by  both  T.C.S.  33-12 
and  St.  Andrew’s  17-15  were  shockers,  but  they  finished  the  season  with  a 
confidence-restoring  victory  over  Upper  Canada  26-5.  ( “They  played  well,  ran 
well,  blocked  well  and  tackled  well.  It  was  a  much  better  team  than  that  which 
lost  to  T.C.S.” ) 

After  rugby  it  was  still  always  soccer  time.  Soccer  must  have  won  benefit 
from  the  new  style  and  calibre  of  game  being  played,  for  a  School  team  in 
1949  could  be  chosen  from  no  less  than  thirteen  senior  and  junior  teams.  The 
first  venture  against  an  outside  team  was  a  game  against  Merritton  United, 
which  was  a  disaster  because  of  high  hopes.  Ridley  needed  victory,  but  lost  3-1. 
The  weather  was  nearly  always  against  soccer;  in  1951  the  thirteen  teams  were 
again  organized  as  rugby  ended,  but  the  “raging  elements”  curtailed  soccer 
so  seriously  it  was  not  considered  that  the  players  had  earned  the  usual  soccer 
dinner.  It  was  called  off. 

The  last  athletic  event  of  the  year  was  still  the  tradition  which  no  one  even 
hinted  might  be  broken,  despite  the  bad  weather  that  generally  prevailed  for 
it  -  the  Cross-Country  Run. 

A  total  of  190  boys  took  off  on  Mr.  Brock’s  pistol  signal  for  the  three  1949 
races  of  the  Upper  School,  on  a  familiar  cold,  wet  November  day.  The  times 
were  not  good  but  there  was  spirited  racing  in  all  classes. 

The  main  feature  was  the  fifth  victory  in  succession  by  Arthur  Hunter  in  the 
Lower  School’s  Cross-Country  Run,  a  feat  which  it  is  improbable  will  ever  be 
repeated.  He  had  first  won  at  a  tender  age  over  much  older  boys.  In  1950,  in 
winning  the  Intermediate,  he  gave  his  fleet  feet  a  total  of  six  cross-country 
victories  from  1945  to  1950,  an  astonishing  record  of  consistency. 

Here  are  the  cross-country  champions  in  these  three  years: 


Senior 

Intermediate 

Junior 

Lower  School 

Champion 

Champion 

Champion 

Champion 

1949 

W.  A.  Rockwell 

W.  R.  Sangster 

P.  B.  Woodward 

A. 

G.  S.  Hunter 

1950 

W.  R.  Sangster 

A.  G.  S.  Hunter 

P.  M.  Hutchison 

L. 

G.  McAllister 

1951 

R.  P.  Court 

P.  M.  Hutchison 

M.  F.  Denyes 

P. 

C.  Beamish  mi 

With  almost  every  event  and  activity  at  Ridley  adorned  with  an  historical 
reference  in  1949,  it  was  not  forgotten  to  announce  at  the  Cross-Country 
Supper  on  December  20  that  few  other  functions  had  its  tradition;  it  was  the 
fifty-eighth.  There  was  a  wonderful  dinner  prepared  by  Miss  Boyd,  followed 
by  a  succession  of  witty  speeches,  just  as  there  had  been  on  the  distant  night 
the  tradition  began. 

If  fewer  Old  Boys  were  now  guests  at  the  Cross-Country  Supper  they  were 
around  the  School  constantly  at  other  times,  especially  during  the  summer. 
One  of  the  warm  features  of  Ridley’s  life  was  the  number  of  Old  Boys  who 
dropped  in  continuously,  on  a  private  return  to  nostalgia,  apart  entirely  from 
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their  major  muster  on  the  special  week-end  each  June.  This  enthusiastic 
turnout  in  1949  fittingly  marked  Ridley’s  60th  Birthday,  but  there  was  another 
facet  to  offer  evidence  of  the  School’s  maturity.  That  was  the  number  of  Old 
Boys  who  had  a  secure  and  honoured  place  in  finance  and  commerce  or  in  the 
professions.  Reports  arrived  on  them  from  all  over  the  world,  if  the  majority 
were  playing  such  widely  varied  roles  at  home  that  Ridley’s  Old  Boys  and 
their  occupations  constituted  a  good  cross-section  of  Canadian  life. 

Here  are  reports  of  a  few  of  them  during  these  postwar  years:  J.  B. 
Gartshore  (’28-’33)  was  running  a  mink  farm  near  Ancaster;  Dr.  Dean 
Macdonald  (’14-T9)  was  president  of  Lincoln  County  Medical  Association; 
Frank  E.  Wright  (’16-T9)  was  president,  National  Cash  Register  Co.,  the 
first  Canadian  to  reach  the  post,  and  John  Boyd  (11-T6)  was  president  of 
Canadian  Colliers  and  on  the  boards  of  many  industrial  corporations;  E.  L. 
Weaver  (’17-T9)  was  a  Toronto  alderman;  G.  H.  Sellers  (’28-’31)  was 
manager  of  the  Winnipeg  Grain  Exchange;  Fred  Ashbaugh  (’20-’22)  was 
president  of  the  Lake  Erie  Tobacco  Co.;  W.  D.  Hunter  (’17-’21)  was  mayor  of 
Penetanguishene  and  H.  W.  Diffin  (’26-’28)  was  lecturing  in  English  at  the 
University  of  Western  Ontario;  Warren  Greatrex  (’34-’38)  had  resigned  from 
the  Royal  Canadian  Navy  to  take  divinity  at  Trinity  College;  Dr.  R.  M. 
Boughton  (’32-’35)  was  with  the  famous  Ochsner  Clinic  at  New  Orleans;  Col. 
R.  T.  L.  Rogers  (’17-’27)  was  an  engineer  with  the  Government  of  India; 
Hugh  V.  Cronyn  ( T4-’23 )  was  director  of  art  at  the  Architectural  Association 
School  of  London;  Humphrey  Buckler  (’38-’42)  had  rowed  for  famous  Win¬ 
chester  School  at  the  1947  Henley  Regatta. 

Civil  honours  and  distinction  for  social  service  had  come  to  Old  Ridleians; 
Hume  Wrong  (’09-T1)  was  appointed  Canadian  Ambassador  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  1946;  Arthur  Bishop  (’07-T2), 
Vice-President  of  Ridley’s  Board,  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  National 
Executive  of  the  Canadian  Red  Cross,  and  Hamilton  Cassels,  K.C.  (’07-13) 
was  elected  a  Bencher  of  the  Law  Society  of  Upper  Canada  and  an  Honorary 
Member  of  the  Red  Cross  Society;  in  His  Majesty’s  New  Year’s  Honour  List, 
the  following  were  elected  to  the  Order  of  the  British  Empire  ( O.B.E. ) :  John 
Counsell  (’22-’29);  J.  Grant  Glassco  (’16-’21)  and  C.  K.  C.  Martin  (11-13); 
and  J.  C.  Patteson  (10-14),  European  manager  of  the  C.P.R.,  became  a 
Commander  of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George  ( C.M.G. ) . 

The  reports  may  have  had  more  meaning  for  the  Old  Boys,  but  the  boys  in 
school  were  always  thrilled  to  hear  of  their  fame  or  prominence,  especially  if 
it  was  in  the  world  of  sport.  Such  news  steadily  turned  up  for  them:  Harry 
Griffiths  (’27-’30)  was  appointed  to  succeed  Ross  Workman  as  manager  of 
Varsity  Arena  and  Stadium;  Red  (Harry  E.)  Foster  was  hailed  as  “Canada’s 
Premier  Sports  Announcer”;  C.  K.  C.  Martin  (11-13)  and  Hal  B.  Williams 
( ’07-17)  were  president  and  vice-president  respectively  of  the  Ontario  Cricket 
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Association,  and  Billy  Bell  (’22-  28)  ws  elected  to  the  Canadian  Cricket 
Board  of  Control;  Harold  Wilson  (’25-’30)  drove  Miss  Canada  111  to  a  new 
world’s  speedboat  record  ( 1948),  and  Harry  (H.  B.)  Greening  (’94-’96),  dean 
of  speedboat  racing  in  Canada,  had  just  invented  a  new  method  of  boat 
propulsion. 

SCHOOL  HOUSE  NOTES ,  1949 

A  hell  rings,  and  gleeful  cries  proclaim  that  study  is  over.  Doors 
slam,  feet  pound  on  the  stairs,  and  the  halls  suddenly  become  alive 
with  young  men  in  various  stages  of  undress. 

A  little  way  down  the  hall,  almost  in  its  middle  there  is  a  door 
.  .  .  leading  to  the  common  room,  and  thence  to  the  house-master’s 
lair.  It  is  filled  by  inhabitants  of  The  Best  House  who  cling  to  the 
hope  of  mail.  First  we  see  Jim  Connor,  who  did  well  on  Prize  Day, 
clad  only  in  pyjama  pants  .  .  .  “None  for  you”  .  .  .  Gerald  Toppin, 
prefect  .  .  .  Bud  Bristow,  squash  player  .  .  .  Denton,  Holtby,  Dyba, 
all  receive  the  same  bad  news  and  turn  away  crestfallen. 

.  .  .  another  bell  rings,  the  lights  go  out  one  by  one  (except  this 
half  of  the  School  House  where  they  all  go  out  at  once).  And 
silence  falls  like  a  heavy  blanket  over  the  flat. 


IN  MEMOR1AM 

Great  Ridleians  were  lost  by  death  in  the  years  1950  and  1951,  including 
the  School’s  honoured  and  loved  doctor,  a  dedicated  governor,  one  of 
the  most  famous  and  respected  of  her  masters,  and  the  president  of  Ridley 
Dr.  W.  J.  Chapman,  C.M.,  F.T.M.C.  (Trinity),  M.R.C.S.  and  L.R.C.P. 
(London,  Eng.),  who  died  in  January,  1950,  had  become  one  more  of  those 
seemingly  permanent  Ridley  personalities,  so  his  death  was  a  shock.  He  had 
taken  over  the  duties  of  school  physician  when  his  predecessor,  Dr.  W.  T. 
Greenwood,  died  in  1923.  In  all  the  years  since  he  had  been  confidant  and 
friend  of  hundreds  of  boys  as  well  as  their  physician  and  surgeon,  Dr. 
Chapman  had  been  one  of  the  most  ardent  of  all  Ridleians  who  were  in  daily 
contact  v/ith  the  School;  he  attended  all  Ridley’s  official  functions  and  LBF 
games,  and  was  always  a  welcome  adviser  in  the  dressing  rooms  of  her 
athletes.  He  was  missed  by  both  staff  and  boys,  for  he  had  made  Ridley  his 
personal  charge,  and  grief  was  sincere  at  the  special  service  in  the  chapel. 

One  of  Ridley’s  veteran  governors,  Henry  B.  Burgoyne,  also  died  in  August 
that  year.  He  was  not  an  Old  Boy,  but  his  son  Bill  was,  and  he  had  been  a 
respected  and  dedicated  friend  of  the  School  over  many  years.  As  president 
and  publisher  of  the  St.  Catharines  Standard  and  head  of  such  organizations 
as  the  Henley  Aquatic  Association,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Canadian 
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Association  of  Amateur  Oarsmen,  his  contributions  to  the  community  had 
been  great.  Ridley  had  lost  a  loyal  friend. 

The  third  death  was  a  great  shock  to  all  Ridley,  old  and  current.  Ernie 
Powell  died  after  an  operation  at  Toronto.  He  had  retired  so  recently,  after  a 
large  part  of  his  lifetime  spent  in  Ridley’s  service,  that  the  sincere  tributes  to 
him  at  that  time  were  still  fresh  in  all  minds.  The  greatest  of  all  tributes  was 
the  sad  but  proud  remark  of  Adas  editor  for  the  Lower  School:  “He  was  one 
of  the  most  beloved  by  Old  Boys  of  all  masters  who  ever  were  at  Ridley.” 

Ernie  Powell  had  been  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  Ridley’s  masters;  he  had 
personally  become  such  an  integral  part  of  the  School  that  to  the  older  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  staff  there  was  a  serious  gap  when  he  retired.  To  his  Old  Boys 
returning  now  there  would  always  be  something  missing  at  their  old  school 
which  had  been  important  to  them.  Many  could  remember  instances  of  this 
great  master’s  understanding  mixed  with  firmness,  which  in  their  adult  years 
they  had  realized  had  been  both  wise  and  just. 

Ernie  Powell  was  so  dedicated  to  Ridley  and  her  purpose  that  his  influence 
would  be  felt  long  after  he  was  gone.  The  School  had  been  greatly  enriched 
by  his  presence  over  so  many  years  that  all  that  was  owing  to  him  by  both 
boys  and  School  was  impossible  to  assess. 

After  his  death,  an  editorial  in  Ada  tried  to  say  something  of  all  this:  “It  is 
doubtful  if  any  other  school  master  has  carried  throughout  his  life  the  deep 
and  lasting  friendship  of  so  many  of  his  ex-pupils.  He  had  so  many  fine  quali¬ 
ties.  Probably  what  endeared  him  to  everyone  and  what  left  the  most  lasting 
impression  upon  the  boys  who  passed  through  the  School  in  his  time  was  his 
tolerance,  his  sense  of  fairness,  his  love  for  and  interest  in  his  fellow  men. 
In  many  respects  Mr.  Powell  was  the  ideal  housemaster.  He  was  imbued  with 
such  infinite  patience  and  had  the  happy  faculty  at  all  times  of  being  able  to 
see  the  boys’  viewpoint.  .  . 

Perhaps  Mr.  Powell  had  a  premonition;  he  spent  his  last  few  hours  before 
going  to  Toronto  to  enter  hospital  among  the  scenes  he  had  loved;  he  made  a 
quiet  tour  of  all  Ridley  buildings. 

As  the  Old  Boys  said  when  his  friend  Mr.  Williams  had  died,  it  was  a 
“Mr.  Chips  of  Ridley”  who  had  passed  on. 

RIDLEYS  FIFTH  AND  SIXTH  PRESIDENTS 

The  fifth  president  of  Ridley,  and  the  first  Old  Boy  to  head  the  Board  of 
Governors  -  Melville  Ross  Gooderham  -  died  on  November  25,  1951, 
after  a  long  life  marked  by  great  philanthropies  and  many  benefactions  which 
had  been  always  thoughtful,  and  much  more  than  the  mere  donation  of  money. 
The  education  of  Canadian  youth  was  his  most  abiding  interest,  and  he  was 
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perhaps  most  generous  of  all  to  Ridley.  Ross  Gooderham  had  been  a  boy  at 
Ridley  in  1891  and  1892;  he  was  75  when  he  died,  and  in  that  long  stretch 
of  years  his  interest  in  Ridley  never  flagged,  nor  did  his  serious  efforts  to 
contribute  in  a  valuable  way  to  Canadian  life. 

Called  to  the  bar  in  1900,  he  was  vice-president  and  managing  director  of 
the  Manufacturers  Life  Insurance  Company  when  the  1914-18  war  broke  out. 
He  insisted  upon  abandoning  his  business  interests  and  serving  actively  in  a 
junior  rank.  He  first  enlisted  in  the  48th  Highlanders  as  a  lieutenant  and  then 
transferred  to  serve  in  France  with  the  48th  Rattery.  He  may  well  have  been 
the  wealthiest  junior  gunner-officer  serving  on  the  Western  Front.  He  later 
commanded  a  battery. 

He  was  elected  to  Ridley’s  Roard  of  Directors  in  1920  and  with  his  brother, 
the  late  George  H.  Gooderham,  built  and  presented  Gooderham  House  to  the 
School.  He  was  elected  president  of  Ridley  in  1943  and  always  accepted  the 
responsibilities  of  his  post  in  a  spirit  of  dedication.  The  Headmaster  wrote  of 
him  at  his  death: 

“His  interest  in  all  school  activities,  in  all  phases  of  school  life,  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  kept  his  finger  on  the  pulse  of  the  School,  have 
been  a  constant  amazement  to  me.  Although  president  of  a  large  insurance 
company,  his  most  absorbing  interest  was  Ridley.  For  the  past  year  he  had 
not  enjoyed  good  health  but  ...  he  spent  most  of  his  waking  hours  on 
school  business.” 

Although  a  remote  personality  to  the  boys  currently  at  the  School,  genera¬ 
tions  of  Old  Boys  knew  him  and  respected  him  and  were  grateful  for  all  he 
had  done  for  Ridley. 


Ridley’s  new  president,  Colonel  Arthur  Leonard  Bishop,  was  the  sixth 
„  president  of  Ridley,  the  second  Old  Boy  to  head  the  Board  of  Governors 
and  the  first  Old  Ridleian  to  be  made  a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  by 
France  (1915).  He  came  to  the  head  of  the  Board  in  1951,  following  the 
death  of  President  Ross  Gooderham. 

Colonel  Bishop  had  attended  Ridley  in  that  placid  pre-1914  period  which 
Canadian  social  scientists  came  to  call  The  Good  Years.  He  was  at  Ridley 
from  1907  to  1912,  a  period  which  still  held  elements  of  the  Victorian  Age, 
with  Canada  proud  to  be  a  part  of  the  British  Empire.  It  was  a  fruitful 
Canadian  period,  definitely  touched  by  the  industrial  revolution  but  not  yet 
upheaved  by  the  drastic  social  change  which  followed  the  Kaiser’s  War.  That 
it  moulded  the  future  president  of  Ridley  is  perhaps  evident  in  his  keen 
interest  in  military  life  even  while  at  school  and  his  development  later  as  one 
of  Canada’s  most  successful  engineers  and  business  leaders.  The  Cadet  Corps 
and  its  activities  were  his  great  intramural  interest;  he  was  an  outstanding 
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marksman,  winning  second  prize  on  the  Niagara  butts  in  1911,  and  from  the 
outset  was  heading  for  the  Royal  Military  College,  and  engineering.  He  led 
the  Ridley  aspirants  in  the  special  R.M.C.  examinations  of  1912  and  was 
admitted,  although  the  Military  College  at  Kingston  was  so  filled  that  vacan¬ 
cies  were  few.  He  electrified  Ridley  in  1913  by  winning  R.M.C.’s  highest 
accolade  -  Rattalion  Sergeant-Major.  This  honour  has  since  distinguished 
other  Ridley  boys  at  R.M.C. ,  but  a  first-time  is  always  important. 

The  war  was  already  sensed,  if  not  actually  envisioned  on  the  military 
staffs  and  in  the  military  colleges,  and  before  August  4,  1914  he  had  been 
gazetted  as  a  2nd  Lieutenant  to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge’s  Own  Middlesex 
Regiment.  He  was  Ridley’s  representative  with  the  Old  Contemptibles,  the 
men  of  the  British  Army  who  were  fighting  in  France  in  1914. 

As  Lt.  Bishop  he  fought  on  the  Marne  with  the  Middlesex  and  was  terribly 
wounded  in  the  head  in  May,  1915,  on  Aubers  Ridge,  in  the  ill-fated  British 
offensive,  which  included  Loos  and  Festubert  in  its  series  of  battles.  Sir  John 
French’s  official  despatches  of  May,  1915,  recorded  that  Lt.  Bishop  had  been 
made  a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  by  France  for  his  gallantry  before 
he  was  wounded.  He  was  the  first  Old  Ridleian  to  be  so  distinguished,  and 
also  one  of  the  first  Canadian  officers  to  be  awarded  the  Legion  D’Honneur  in 
the  Kaiser’s  War.  That  autumn  he  was  seconded  to  the  Royal  Engineers,  a 
move  which  led  him  to  one  of  the  most  exciting  and  varied  stretches  of  mili¬ 
tary  scenes  and  experiences  which  was  the  lot  of  any  Canadian  officer  during 
the  Great  War.  As  recalled  earlier,  his  mission  visited  Montenegro,  Albania, 
Corfu  and  Salonika,  in  the  effort  to  find  a  way  to  support  the  Serbs.  This  was 
during  the  period  in  which  the  situation  was  precarious  for  the  Allies  in  the 
Balkans  and  the  Dardanelles.  He  was  awarded  the  Star  of  Savia  by  Serbia. 

Back  to  England  again,  and  another  change  of  scene;  after  a  period  on  the 
staff  of  the  War  Office,  he  went  to  France  for  1918  as  a  staff  officer  with  the 
newly  created  Royal  Air  Force  which  superseded  the  old  Royal  Flying  Corps. 

His  diverse  abilities  and  interest  in  many  varied  roles  were  again  evident 
on  his  return  to  civilian  life;  after  the  war  his  business  responsibilities  ex¬ 
panded  rapidly,  but  he  was  still  attracted  by  military  life.  He  was  first 
Major  (1921)  and  then  Officer  Commanding  the  Lincoln  Regiment  of  St. 
Catharines  (1923-7)  and,  finally,  Colonel  and  O.C.  of  the  5th  Infantry  Bri¬ 
gade  ( 1930-34 ) ,  which  at  that  time  was  about  the  highest  post  a  Canadian 
non-permanent  officer  could  attain.  Through  his  close  association  with  his 
uncle,  Colonel  Reuben  Leonard,  his  interest  in  Ridley  deepened  with  the 
passing  years. 

Blessed  with  a  great  capacity  for  work  and  enjoying  involvement  in  many 
interests,  when  Colonel  Bishop  was  appointed  president  of  Ridley’s  Board  of 
Governors  he  was  president  of  the  Consumers’  Gas  Co.,  of  Toronto;  vice- 
president,  The  Toronto  General  Trusts  Corp.,  and  a  director  of  the  Manufac- 
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turers  Life  Insurance  Co.,  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Canada,  the  Consolidated 
Mining  and  Smelting  Co.  of  Canada  Ltd.  and  of  Atlas  Steels  Ltd.,  and  was  a 
former  chairman  of  the  Central  Council  of  the  Canadian  Red  Cross  Society. 

Ridley  was  fortunate  to  have  her  affairs  directed  by  a  man  of  such  marked 
success  and  wide  experience.  Under  Colonel  Bishop  the  trend  was  acceler¬ 
ated  which  saw  more  and  more  Old  Boys  appointed  as  governors.  Many  valu¬ 
able  non-Ridleians  were  on  the  Board,  and  always  would  be,  but  by  1959  the 
Old  Boys  seemed  to  have  made  themselves  not  only  largely  responsible  for 
Ridley’s  day-to-day  welfare  but  for  the  School’s  perpetuation. 

A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  WOMEN’S  GUILD 

I 

“T o  help  in  making  Ridley  a  greater  power  for  good 
in  our  country.” 

The  reason  many  members  of  the  Women’s  Guild  were  always  present  on 
Sports  Day,  regardless  of  the  date  or  the  weather,  was  that  the  School  for 
some  years  had  been  holding  on  this  day  a  luncheon  in  their  honour.  Apart 
from  oral  expressions  of  appreciation  to  these  ladies  of  Ridley  by  the  gover¬ 
nors  and  headmaster,  the  luncheon  was  the  School’s  gesture  to  indicate  its 
recognition  and  appreciation  of  the  Guild. 

In  1949  -  during  Ridley’s  sixtieth  year  -  the  President’s  report  presented 
by  Mrs.  F.  H.  Marani  on  May  13  disclosed  the  prolonged  and  increasing  con¬ 
tributions  the  Guild  had  been  making  ever  since  1923  when  this  fine  organi¬ 
zation  was  first  established.  The  initial  formal  meeting  of  the  Women’s  Guild 
took  place  at  Toronto  on  January  17,  1924,  when  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Blake  (Mrs. 
Marani’s  mother)  was  elected  as  the  first  president.  President  Mrs.  Marani 
sketched  the  Guild’s  growth:  in  1926  branches  were  formed  in  St.  Catharines, 
London,  Toronto  and  Winnipeg,  with  another  branch  created  in  Hamilton 
later.  To  gain  the  support  of  the  ladies  of  Ridley  who  did  not  belong  to  a 
branch,  a  Field  Secretary  was  appointed  in  1933;  since  then  this  work  had 
been  carried  on  in  order  by  Mrs.  K.  I.  G.  Drope,  Mrs.  Hamilton  Cassels,  Mrs. 
Gordon  Ramsay,  Mrs.  Charles  Edmonds,  Mrs.  Spaulding,  Mrs.  Ogden  and 
Mrs.  T.  H.  Lennard. 

This  1949  review  of  the  work  of  the  Guild  by  Mrs.  Marani  seems  to  this 
historian  to  be  overdue  as  a  report  in  this  Ridley  record.  The  opportunity  is 
taken  with  pleasure  to  outline  the  contributions  the  Guild  was  making,  and 
still  makes,  as  a  form  of  tribute.  These  ladies  of  Ridley  were  very  staunch 
Old  Ridleians,  even  if  it  was  their  male  relatives  who  were  and  are  the 
students  and  former  students. 

Their  work  had  begun  with  aid  in  furnishing  the  new  Memorial  Chapel, 
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for  which  they  had  continued  to  supply  flowers  for  the  altar  for  many  years. 
They  had  furnished  a  study  for  the  late  Mr.  H.  G.  Williams,  when  the  present 
Lower  School  was  built,  and  supplied  almost  all  the  items  of  furniture  re¬ 
quired  to  make  its  parents’  sitting  room  across  the  hall,  a  comfortable  and 
pleasant  place.  The  St.  Catharines  branch  furnished  a  charming  sitting  room 
in  Merritt  House  for  use  at  school  dances.  The  London  Guild  helped  with  a 
Lower  School  trailer  for  expeditions  abroad,  and  the  Guild  as  a  whole  fur¬ 
nished  the  reading  library  in  School  House.  A  Guild  library  fund  also  pro¬ 
vided  a  complete  World  Encyclopedia  for  Ridley’s  reference  library.  New 
books  and  magazines  have  been  contributed  steadily  for  years. 

Longer  beds  for  extra  tall  boys  was  a  Women’s  Guild  suggestion.  Money 
was  donated  toward  improved  tennis  courts.  The  women  helped  sell  tickets 
for  Ridley  plays  performed  in  Toronto,  and  gave  parties  for  the  casts,  as  they 
did  in  connection  with  Ridley  dances  held  in  Toronto  before  the  renewal  of 
the  Cadet  Corps  dance.  A  Guild  Scholarship  fund  was  started  with  the  interest 
given  to  a  boy  who  needed  it  for  his  continued  education.  Also,  the  Women’s 
Guild  had  now  been  contributing  to  the  building  fund  for  the  new  Great  Hall 
for  more  than  three  years. 

It  was  quite  evident  in  1949  that  the  Guild  would  continue  to  bring  to¬ 
gether  the  mothers,  wives,  sisters  and  other  female  relatives  of  Ridleians,  all 
working  for  Ridley.  The  Guild’s  aim  was  indeed  worthy  of  the  basic  principle 
of  Ridley;  as  Mrs.  Marani  expressed  it:  ‘To  help  in  making  Ridley  a  greater 
power  for  good  in  our  country.” 

The  work  of  the  Women’s  Guild  for  the  chapel  recalls  two  episodes.  In 
May,  1950,  a  striking  memorial  window  in  honour  of  Lt.  Edward  Martin 
MacLachlan  ( ’33-’37 ) ,  who  had  been  killed  in  Sicily  in  1943,  was  unveiled  by 
his  father,  who  was  also  the  father  of  Graham  ( ’28-’32 )  and  Campbell  ( ’30- 
’36);  and  also  David  Alexander  (’41-’45).  Eddie  MacLachlan  had  been  so 
well  loved  at  Ridley  and  in  his  regiment  that  both  Old  Boys  and  48th 
Highlanders  felt  that  these  words  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  which  were 
incorporated  in  the  stained  glass  design,  were  very  apt  - 

Here  a  boy,  he  dwelt  through  all  the 
singing  season, 

And  ere  the  day  of  sorrow  departed 
as  he  came. 

A  little  later,  there  was  another  contribution  to  the  chapel.  It  was  a  linen 
communion  set,  the  gift  of  Matron  Miss  H.  A.  Boyd,  in  memory  of  - 

Mary  O’Grady  and  Rose  Minns, 

Faithful  friends  on  our  staff. 

Mary,  for  18  years  cared  for  the  chapel; 

Rose,  for  17  years  cared  for  the  boys’  clothing. 
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In  the  faithful  service  of  Mary  and  Rose  was  the  evidence  that  the  members 
of  Ridley’s  housekeeping  and  maintenance  staffs  were  nearly  always  long- 
serving;  most  of  them  became  wholeheartedly  devoted  to  the  boys  and  the 
School.  The  matrons  and  nurses  exemplified  this;  Pro  Tom  Coburn  personified 
it.  He  had  been  on  the  maintenance  staff  as  well  as  acting  as  cricket  instructor 
ever  since  1917,  and  in  1959  was  still  refusing  to  retire. 


In  1952  one  of  the  most  respected  of  Ridley’s  masters  was  given  new  respon¬ 
sibilities;  Mr.  J.  P.  Matheson,  M.A.,  was  officially  appointed  assistant  to  the 
Headmaster. 

Mr.  Matheson  had  been  teaching  Latin  at  Ridley  since  his  arrival  in  1939, 
except  for  one  difficult  war-year  when  he  had  taught  algebra,  to  help  out  the 
staff-restricted  mathematics  department.  It  was  an  experience  he  hoped 
would  not  need  to  be  repeated.  Rut  from  the  very  outset  he  had  some  admin¬ 
istrative  duties,  because  he  had  joined  Ridley  as  an  unusually  experienced 
master,  appointed  immediately  to  a  housemastership. 

Born  in  Manitoba  in  1901,  Mr.  Matheson  had  been  educated  at  St.  John’s 
College,  Winnipeg,  where  his  uncle  was  Headmaster.  He  was  awarded  the 
prize  in  Scripture  at  the  end  of  his  third  year  and,  in  addition,  won  a  scholar¬ 
ship  in  Hebrew  as  well  as  the  Governor-General’s  gold  medal  in  his  final 
year. 

Ridley’s  new  assistant  to  the  headmaster  had  thus  been  virtually  reared  in 
an  independent  school.  The  extremely  valuable  teaching  experience  he  had 
before  coming  to  Ridley  had  also  been  in  independent  boys’  schools.  He  had 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Manitoba  (B.A.,  1923;  M.A.,  1925)  after 
specializing  in  classics,  playing  football  and  becoming  a  member  of  the 
DKE  Fraternity.  He  had  then  gone  back  once  more  to  St.  John’s  College;  to 
teach.  He  had  next  taught  at  Appleby  College,  Oakville,  the  famous  Choate 
School  in  Wallingford,  Conn.,  and  in  Ravenscourt  School,  Winnipeg,  shortly 
after  it  was  founded,  before  coming  to  Ridley  in  September,  1939.  The  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  thoroughly  experienced  master  just  before  the  problem  arose  of 
wartime  staff  shortages  had  been  extremely  fortunate. 

Because  he  had  been  housemaster  of  three  Ridley  houses,  he  had  a  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  School  than  his  twelve  years  as  a  master  might 
suggest.  He  knew  boys,  understood  them,  and  they  in  turn  seemed  to  under¬ 
stand  him.  His  natural  kindliness  was  coupled  with  a  combination  of  firm¬ 
ness  and  fairness  which  schoolboys  always  respect.  He  had  never  been  at 
war  with  them,  not  even  in  his  first  term.  His  experience  as  housemaster  of 
Gooderham  House  ( 1939-46 ) ,  then  Dean’s  House  ( 1946-9 ) ,  then  Merritt 
House  (1949-52)  was  an  invaluable  asset  to  him  in  his  new  administrative 
role.  He  continued  his  Latin  classes,  of  course. 
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In  July,  1930  Mr.  Matheson  had  married  Miss  Alice  W.  Herriot  in  Winni¬ 
peg.  A  daughter,  Jane,  had  been  born  in  1931,  and  Ian  (J.  W.)  was  just  two 
years  old  when  his  father  joined  Ridley’s  staff.  Barry  H.  was  bom  that  year. 
By  1952  both  sons  were  active,  popular  and  successful  Ridley  boys. 

The  Headmaster  and  his  assistant  could  only  know  satisfaction  in  Ridley’s 
progress  as  they  contemplated  her  academic  record.  Many  recently  gradu¬ 
ated  Old  Boys  were  succeeding  brilliantly  in  their  university  careers.  It  could 
be  seen  in  the  high  proportion  of  those  who  attained  their  degrees  and  in  the 
proclivity  of  former  Ridley  boys  to  win  scholarships  at  their  universities.  In 
1950  alone,  five  important  scholarships  had  been  won:  R.  Johnstone  (’45-’50) 
was  awarded  the  Edward  Blake  Scholarship  in  Physics,  Chemistry,  English 
and  History  in  his  first  year  at  U.  of  T.  He  also  won  the  Burnside  Scholarship 
at  Trinity  College.  H.  S.  Hadley  (’49-’50)  was  awarded  the  James  Harris 
Scholarship  for  a  Ridley  boy  in  his  first  year  at  U.  of  T.  and  R.  P.  Court  (’47- 
’50)  won  the  Schmon  Memorial  Scholarship  in  his  first  year  at  Princeton 
University.  B.  G.  Chidley  (’41-’49)  won  the  Squire  Scholarship  in  Mathe¬ 
matics  in  his  second  year  at  McMaster  University;  R.  M.  McFarlane  (’40-’45) 
won  the  Sandoz  Prize  in  Medicine  at  the  U.  of  Western  Ontario;  F.  B.  Jasper- 
son  (’37-’44)  won  the  CFRB  Prize  in  radio  broadcasting  at  the  O.A.C.; 
P.  A.  Collins  (Yale)  won  a  scholarship  for  advanced  study  of  music  at  Silliman 
College,  and  R.  Bryden  (Trinity)  won  a  Cummings  Fellowship. 

In  1951  alone,  these  Ridleians  won  scholarships  at  their  universities;  R. 
Bryden,  the  Granger  Studentship  for  Cambridge;  C.  I.  H.  Nicholl,  post¬ 
doctorate  overseas  fellowship  of  $2,500  from  National  Research  Council;  and 
W.  B.  Spaulding  (on  the  staff  of  Toronto  General  Hospital)  a  five-year  medi¬ 
cal  research  grant  of  $30,000  from  the  John  and  Mary  Markle  Foundation  of 
New  York. 

Since  1940  fifteen  boys  of  Ridley  had  won  a  total  of  twenty-nine  university 
entrance  scholarships,  and  nine  Old  Boys  had  won  sixteen  post-graduate  or 
university  scholarships. 

In  1951  an  honour  had  been  bestowed  on  the  Headmaster  of  Ridley  by 
higher  education  which  gratified  all  Ridleians.  He  was  now  Dr.  Hamilton. 
At  the  150th  Convocation  of  the  University  of  Western  Ontario  (March  7, 
1951),  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Law  was  conferred  on  him.  The 
same  honorary  degree  was  also  conferred  on  Prime  Minister  Louis  St. 
Laurent.  The  citation  to  Ridley’s  Headmaster  by  the  University  of  Western 
Ontario  incorporated  these  words : 

“Today  the  University  is  paying  honour  to  Mr.  Hamilton  -  the  Assistant 
Master,  the  House  Master,  the  Assistant  to  the  Headmaster,  the  Head¬ 
master -to  Mr.  Hamilton  the  scholar -to  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  teacher, 
who  recognizes  that  the  total  educational  process  means  the  develop- 
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ment  of  the  individual  as  well  as  the  imparting  of  knowledge,  to 
‘Hammy’  -the  friend,  the  confidant  and  the  ally  of  hundreds  of  Ridley 
young  boys  and  hundreds  of  Ridley  Old  Boys  .  . 

On  May  26  that  year,  at  the  Old  Boys’  dinner  during  their  Ridley  Week¬ 
end,  a  framed,  illuminated  copy  of  the  citation  had  been  presented  by  Presi¬ 
dent  George  Marks  of  the  Old  Boys’  Association  to  John  Russell  Hamilton, 
B.A.,  F.C.I.C.,  LL.D. 

Despite  improved  records  and  a  publication  to  help  the  Old  Boys  keep  in 
touch  with  each  other,  the  chance  to  hear  about  other  Old  Boys  was  still  a 
strong  attraction  of  each  annual  dinner.  This  invariably  successful  function 
was  held  in  the  Albany  Club  in  1952,  with  the  inimitable,  always  buoyant  Red 
(Harry  E.)  Foster  presiding.  He  had  succeeded  George  Marks  as  president. 
By  his  own  drive  and  personality,  Red  was  rapidly  establishing  his  advertising 
agency  with  the  Canadian  leaders  and,  besides,  a  lot  of  unsung  work  for  boys 
was  in  his  background,  with  a  notable  football  career.  As  a  master  of  ceremon¬ 
ies  Red  was  at  his  colourful  best.  He  made  the  1952  dinner  enjoyable. 

For  reasons  which  no  Old  Boy  can  name  this  annual  function  always  seems 
fresh  and  enjoyable  despite  the  number  of  years  it  has  been  repeated  and 
repeated.  ( This  was  the  fifty-sixth. ) 

To  impress  the  Association’s  growth  -  it  grew  and  grew  -  Red  introduced 
four  branch  chairmen:  Len  Law  (Ottawa),  Hazen  Hansard  (Montreal),  Ken 
Murray  ( London )  and  George  Enos,  who  had  just  formed  a  branch  at  Buffalo. 
In  addition  to  the  traditional  singling-out  of  the  oldest  Ridleians  present  - 
Dr.  Griffith  and  Ab  Taylor,  both  originals  of  ’89  -  Red  also  identified  the 
youngest  -  David  Cork  -  who  had  left  Ridley  only  the  fall  before.  Several 
ancient  eras  were  represented  in  the  disguised  “Metropolitan  quartet”  he 
called  upon  to  sing:  Geoff  Marani,  Laddie  Cassels,  Shorn  Boswell  and  Sky 
Snively,  all  great  Ridley  personalities. 

There  was  no  need  for  President  Foster  to  give  reassurance  that  the  adoption 
of  Ridley  by  more  and  more  Canadian  families  was  now  such  a  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  process  that  it  was  permanent.  His  audience  in  Toronto  knew  it  by 
their  sons  and  grandsons  who  were  in  their  old  dormitories  across  the  lake. 
Forty-three  Old  Boys  had  forty-eight  sons  or  grandsons  or  both  at  Ridley  in 
1952.  The  Old  Boy  grandfathers  with  grandsons  at  Ridley  were:  W.  C.  J. 
Doolittle  (’94-’98),  a  grandson  in  Sixth;  the  late  E.  D.  Gooderham  (’95-’02), 
a  grandson  in  Fifth;  S.  C.  Snively  (’97-’02)  and  W.  R.  Wadsworth  (’90-’93), 
grandsons  in  Fourth;  and  the  late  W.  L.  Matthews  (’92-’95)  grandsons  in 
Lower  School,  Fourth  and  Fifth.  ( Postscript :  The  late  H.  L.  Hoyles  (’93-’99) 
had  a  grandson  in  Fourth  form  in  1955. ) 

The  original  Ridleians  of  1889  were  now  noted  for  their  longevity;  in  1952 
the  following  were  still  living:  A.  A.  Allan,  E.  H.  Anderson,  H.  C.  Griffith, 
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The  Memorial  Hall  to  Honour  Ridleijs  War-Dead 


THE  SCHMON  MEMORIAL  HOSPITAL  OPENED 

To  mark  the  opening  of  the  Schmon  Memorial  Hospital,  His  Excellency,  Field  Marshal, 
the  Viscount  Alexander  of  V unis,  Governor-General  of  Canada,  unveiled  a  portrait  of  Richard 
Reynolds  Schmon,  who  attended  Ridley  from  1930  to  1939,  and  was  killed  in  November,  1944 
while  serving  with  the  Third  U.S.  Army.  The  oil  by  Cleve  Horne  hangs  in  the  hospital.  Above, 
Viscount  Alexander;  Col.  Arthur  L.  Bishop,  Vice-president;  Mr.  Arthur  A.  Schmon  of  St. 
Catharines,  donor  of  the  hospital,  father  of  Richard  and  of  Robert  McC.  Schmon  (right)  who 
attended  Ridley  1931-1942. 
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The  Late 

COL.  REUBEN  WELLS  LEONARD 

1860-1930 


THE  CLOCK  TOWER 

The  clock  and  the  carillon 
in  the  tower  were  a  gift 
to  Ridley  by 

Col.  and  Airs.  A.  L.  Bishop, 
to  honour  the  memory  of 
Col.  Bishop’s  uncle,  the  late 
Col.  Reuben  Wells  Leonard, 
benefactor  of  Ridley  and  of 
Canadian  education. 


The  carillon  was  by  Gillet 
and  Johnson,  Croydon, 
England  (creators  of  the 
carillon  in  Ottawa’s 
Peace  Tower). 
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L.  M.  Livingston  and  D.  Bruce  Macdonald,  all  of  Toronto;  F.  M.  Gillespie, 
Laquana,  Cal.;  H.  W.  Isaacs,  Cannes,  France;  H.  S.  Jones,  Calgary;  A.  W. 
Taylor,  St.  Catharines.  (They  would  be  reduced  to  three  by  1959  (Griffith, 
Macdonald,  Taylor)  and  to  one  ( Macdonald)  in  another  two  years. ) 

A  total  of  194  Old  Boys  were  known  in  1952  to  be  attending  seventy  different 
universities  in  Canada,  Great  Britain,  the  U.S.A.,  France,  Switzerland  and 
Mexico. 

Such  information,  supplied  by  the  Keeper  of  Statistics  on  the  Old  Boys 
(Terry  Cronyn),  was  cherished  fodder  for  reminiscences  and  comparisons.  It 
also  indicated  growth,  and  perhaps  sophistication,  too,  but  the  following 
round-up  of  Old  Ridleians  revealed  that  keeping  in  touch  was  still  a  problem: 


Total  Old  Boys  (1889-1952) 

3,473 

Known  deceased 

468 

Lost  and  strayed 

1,065 

Known  addresses 

2,036 

34 

While  Mans  Knowledge  Soared 


.  .  they  would  know  that  the  world's  scientists  had  accu¬ 
mulated  as  much  new  knowledge  in  the  ten  short  years 
between  1948  and  1958,  as  they  had  recorded  in  all  the 
previous  decades  back  to  Year  One  -  and  beyond .” 


Ridley  was  now  well  into  the  era  of  the  modern  scientist.  If  the  School’s 
role  was  largely  to  watch  from  the  wings,  her  staff  and  senior  boys 
understood  perhaps  better  than  those  of  most  educational  institutions  of  an 
equivalent  level,  much  that  was  happening  in  a  world  that  had  turned  more 
fantastic  than  anything  dreamed  of  by  Jules  Verne. 

The  Missile  Fifties  were  notable  for  rapid  developments  in  intercontinen¬ 
tal  ballistic  missiles  and  satellites  to  explore  space.  Both  were  symbols  of  the 
amazing  technological  and  scientific  advance,  which  was  already  far  forward 
and  which  would  reach  a  new  peak  after  1955.  Ridley  was  lucky;  she  had  a 
headmaster  who  was  a  great  science  teacher  and  also  a  fine  chemistry  and 
physics  staff,  headed  by  a  man  who  was  a  true  scientist  in  his  own  right,  Mr. 
Fensom.  They  could  place  what  was  occurring  into  perspective  for  their  stu¬ 
dents.  They  saw  that  the  matter  of  truly  great  moment  for  history  to  note 
about  the  Fifties  was  that  man’s  knowledge  was  multiplying  faster  in  these 
years  than  it  had  in  any  equal  period  since  time  began. 

Canadians  generally  could  only  confusedly  understand  the  implications  of 
what  was  occurring  and  was  about  to  occur.  They  knew  it  had  seemed  to 
begin  with  the  atomic  bomb  on  Hiroshima  and  that  this  would  have  been  an 
exciting  age  in  which  to  live  if  so  much  of  the  fruits  of  scientific  research  had 
not  threatened  their  annihilation.  But  few  realized  how  that  research  was 
expanding  human  knowledge  or  could  sense  that  in  another  two  or  three 
years  -  in  1955-8  -  it  would  be  recorded  faster  than  it  could  be  read  and 
absorbed.  There  would  be  such  a  flood  of  new  scientific  reports  and  papers 
that  a  scientist  could  not  read  more  than  a  fraction  of  those  which  dealt  with 
developments  in  his  own  special  field. 

In  these  early  years  of  the  Fifties  it  was  already  obvious  that  the  new 
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importance  of  scientific  and  technical  skills  in  the  industrial  nations  was  a 
striking  reaction  to  the  onrush  of  automation,  largely  owing  to  the  inventions 
and  devices  of  the  electronic  researcher.  Inspired  scientists,  industrial  chem¬ 
ists  and  the  electronic  engineers  all  seemed  to  be  working  furiously  to  push 
their  tests  and  explorations  on  and  on  into  uncharted  spheres.  Science  itself 
was  reaching  a  fulfillment  of  all  that  had  been  hinted  by  the  discovery  of  the 
electron  in  1897,  the  proton  in  1920  and  the  neutron  in  1932.  This  was  the 
phase  which  was  too  complicated  for  the  ordinary  citizen  to  fathom;  he  had 
to  take  it  for  granted.  (Following  explanation  of  scientific  principles  by  Mr. 
Fensom  and  the  science  staff,  some  of  Ridley’s  most  brilliant  students  were 
reading  such  advanced  stuff  that  electrons  were  probably  doing  a  circular 
prance  around  protons  in  their  dreams. )  It  was  only  going  to  be  necessary  to 
impose  the  vast  scientific  projects  of  space  research  upon  those  which  were 
already  developing  the  complex  weapons  and  weapon-systems  of  nuclear 
war,  to  cause  the  greatest  technological  and  scientific  explosion  ever  known. 
It  would  occur  in  the  late  Fifties,  following  the  spur  of  1955.  In  that  year  the 
United  States  would  set  an  astronomical  budget  of  $40  billion  for  scientific 
research  and  development  over  four  years,  with  the  Soviet  dictatorship 
probably  spending  more.  By  1957-8  the  explosion  would  occur. 

It  was,  of  course,  an  explosion  in  man’s  knowledge. 

The  development  was  of  such  magnitude  that  a  more  fitting  term  than 
explosion  is  difficult  to  find  and,  during  it,  the  foresight  and  luck  of  Ridley 
would  be  very  apparent.  She  had  men  of  science  to  see  that  she  kept  pace 
with  the  exciting,  constantly  progressing  and  swelling  scientific  age. 

Dr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Fensom  and  the  masters  of  the  science  department  were 
already  preparing  the  School  for  the  explosion  when  it  would  come  with  full 
force.  They  were  probably  also  mentally  bracing  themselves  for  the  almost 
violent  demands  for  revolutionized  educational  systems  which  it  was  going 
to  cause.  When  that  time  came  -  in  1958  -  they  would  understand  why,  at 
least.  Perhaps  better  than  most  educators  they  would  know  that  the  impact 
on  education  of  such  a  sudden  expansion  in  knowledge  was  certain  to  be 
severe.  For  they  would  then  realize  something  which  only  the  scientist 
seemed  to  understand;  they  would  know  that  the  world’s  scientists  had  ac¬ 
cumulated  as  much  new  knowledge  in  the  ten  short  years  between  1948  and 
1958,  as  they  had  recorded  in  all  the  previous  decades  back  to  the  Year  One 
-  and  beyond. 

Such  a  statement  sounds  extreme  even  now,  but  it  was  probably  an  under¬ 
statement  in  1958.  Ridley’s  masters  only  had  to  quote  some  of  the  great 
scientists  and  educators  to  confirm  it,  though  they  put  it  in  this  way: 

“The  total  sum  of  all  the  technical  and  scientific  knowledge  which 
man  had  recorded  up  to  the  year  1948  has  been  equalled  by  the 
mass  of  new  scientific  literature  of  the  past  ten  years.” 
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Needless  to  say,  in  1958  this  electrified  Ridley  s  young  physicists  and  future 
engineers.  All  research  reports  and  papers  of  a  technical  type  were,  of  course, 
included  in  the  explosion  of  knowledge  but  expressing  it  in  this  way  made  it 
understandable. 

Even  in  this  first-half  of  the  Fifties,  before  the  technological  explosion 
reached  such  magnitude,  Ridley’s  science  classes  had  an  excellent  under¬ 
standing  of  what  was  occurring  through  clarification  of  principles  by  their 
masters.  The  boys  could  not  foresee  what  the  near  future  would  bring,  but 
enough  was  happening  to  keep  them  fascinated,  sometimes  enthralled. 

It  was  easy  to  hold  their  interest.  Good  teaching  includes  the  art  of  com¬ 
municating  a  sense  of  breathless  excitement  over  some  fact  or  idea  that  is 
new  to  a  class.  In  these  years  Ridley’s  science  masters  could  always  start 
each  morning  with  some  word  of  something  new  and  exciting;  the  industrial 
researchers,  especially  those  of  electronics,  were  piling  better  mouse-traps  on 
mouse-traps  that  were  better  only  yesterday,  almost  every  day.  The  tiny 
transistors  intended  for  the  nose-cone  of  a  future  satellite  were  exciting  to  a 
science  student;  they  could  understand  the  need  for  an  insignificant  amount 
of  power  and  the  generation  of  little  or  no  heat  and  the  principles  involved, 
even  if  they  could  hardly  visualize  how  these,  and  many  other  fascinating  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  miniature  devices  of  communication,  were  being  achieved. 

It  was  stimulating  to  learn  that  the  search  for  control  of  the  thermonuclear 
reaction  was  opening  plasma  physics  as  one  of  the  most  intensely  investi¬ 
gated  of  all  fields  of  science,  and  that  lightning  discharges,  the  sun,  the 
Aurora  Borealis ,  the  blaze  in  a  fire-place,  were  all  plasma  phenomena.  Such 
things  could  not  help  but  give  birth  to  a  desire  to  reach  the  level  of  study 
which  dealt  with  harnessing  sun-power.  Ridley’s  boys  knew  that  solid  state 
physics  had  become  a  separate  field  of  investigation,  which  must  have  made 
eager  young  scientists  among  them  impatient  to  enter  a  university  or  an 
industrial  laboratory  to  try  basic  research  on  their  own.  They  were  generally 
checked  gently  back  to  earth  and  reminded  that  patience  was  one  of  the 
essential  qualities  of  a  true  scientist. 

An  Old  Boy  of  these  years  recalls  asking  for  a  very  advanced  research 
paper  on  nuclear  physics  he  had  heard  about,  though  he  was  just  starting  to 
take  physics.  He  admits  he  was  trying  to  impress  the  class.  He  was  given  an 
after-class  lecture,  gently,  but  one  he  remembered.  He  was  told  that  first  of 
all  he  had  better  learn  the  simple  theories  of  measurements  and  the  funda¬ 
mental  units  of  lengths  and  mass,  before  he  worked  into  topics  of  density  and 
the  classical  theory  of  motion,  treated  qualitatively  and  stressing  Newton’s 
laws.  He  could  only  then  intelligently  grasp  force  and  motion. 

“By  this  time  I  regretted  being  so  brash,  but  the  lecture  was  not  done.  I 
was  told  that  perhaps  I  might  next  go  on  to  energy,  potential  and  kinetic, 
which  means  understanding  electrostatics.  The  big  topic,  the  structure  of 
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matter  and  why  elements  unite  and  in  what  proportions  would  follow 
naturally.” 

Such  check-reins  on  premature  enthusiasm  only  whetted  anticipation  foi 
the  long-hair  research  of  pure  science  by  the  boys  of  natural  ability.  They 
did  not  in  the  least  mind  being  dubbed  Eggheads.  ( Postscript:  “The  antithesis 
of  Egghead  is  Bonehead,”  -  a  Ridley  master. ) 

As  far  back  as  the  Thirties,  long  before  today’s  intense  concentration  on 
nuclear  energy,  Ridley’s  students  had  been  inspired  with  a  vision  of  the 
wonderful  world  of  science.  It  had  been  brought  closer,  and  made  more 
exciting,  by  Ridley’s  dedicated  masters  even  then.  ( Postscript :  “Dr.  Hamilton 
had  a  tremendous  effect  on  my  life,  since  under  his  direction  I  decided  on  a 
science  course  at  university.  I  would  also  have  to  admit  that  his  technique 
in  teaching  was  such  that  one  did  not  dare  enter  his  class  without  a  thorough 
grounding  in  the  subject  to  be  discussed,  and  we  found  ourselves  specializing 
in  his  subjects  -  or  else.  We  were  often  given  a  taste  of  principles  that  were 
beyond  the  current  textbooks  and,  I  think,  given  a  glimpse  of  the  world  that 
was  sufficiently  exciting  to  encourage  specific  endeavours,  particularly  in  the 
science  field.  I  remember  taking  calculus,  for  instance  -  a  subject  usually 
reserved  for  university.”  -  J.  D.  Houlding,  Ridley  graduate  of  ’38. ) 

This  stress  by  the  historian  on  Ridley’s  science  department  is  not  meant  to 
imply  that  the  School  had  succumbed  to  the  demand  by  the  panic-stricken 
that  education  should  produce  scientists  and  technicians  and  little  else.  This 
was  not  so.  The  proportion  of  Ridley  boys  aiming  for  a  technical  profession 
was  lower  than  the  proportion  of  such  students  in  the  Canadian  universities, 
and  that  was  below  the  ratio  in  British  universities.  The  number  of  Ridley 
boys  taking  arts  and  kindred  subjects  had  not  dropped  perceptibly.  The  his¬ 
torian  only  seeks  to  emphasize  the  commendable  fact  that  the  technological 
explosion  had  not  caught  Ridley  with  her  science  training  so  outdated  that 
hasty  improvisations  had  to  be  made  to  bring  her  technical  tuition  up  with 
the  scientific  advance.  Not  all  preparatory  schools  could  say  that.  Ridley  was 
extremely  fortunate  in  her  background  in  science. 

Despite  her  fine  staff  and  course  Ridley  offered  no  special  inducement  and 
certainly  did  not  apply  pressure  to  enroll  boys  for  science  and  physics.  Well 
aware  of  the  rising  demand  in  industry  for  physicists  for  fundamental  re¬ 
search;  for  engineers  who  knew  physics  or  physicists  who  knew  a  lot  about 
engineering;  for  electronic  engineers  and  scientists  to  devise  new  analysis, 
measurement  or  communication  instruments;  for  engineer-metallurgists  to 
develop  new  materials  to  withstand  the  incredible  heat  of  atomic  fission;  for 
health  physicists  and  industrial  chemists,  Mr.  Fensom  was  still  wary  of  stu¬ 
dents  who  should  not  take  science.  There  was  attraction  -  even  a  glamour  - 
to  science  these  days,  but  only  those  naturally  fitted  to  the  field  would  suc¬ 
ceed.  He  dissuaded  those  he  thought  should  follow  some  other  profession. 
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(Postscript:  “To  hear  one  of  our  Ridley  long-hairs  earnestly  explaining  to 
one  of  the  unconverted  that  a  plasma  is  a  fourth  state  of  matter,  not  solid, 
not  liquid,  not  quite  gas,  but  like  a  gas,  sounded  very  fascinating,  but  it  was 
also  away  over  our  heads.  When  they  explained  patiently  how  the  atom  had 
changed  in  a  way  that  alters  the  nature  of  the  substance,  we  concluded  that 
these  science  fellows  certainly  had  their  feet  ...  or,  heads  .  .  .  ’way,  ’way  off. 
We  hoped  they’d  not  be  completely  disillusioned  if  they  didn’t  spend  the  rest 
of  their  lives  doing  long-hair  research  in  a  lab,  and  had  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  humdrum  life  of  an  old-style  engineer.”  -  Old  Boy. ) 

The  inspiration  for  the  future  which  Ridley’s  science  classes  were  given 
was  kept  practical;  interest  was  whetted  in  technology  as  well  as  in  pure 
science.  The  boys  could  see  for  themselves  that  plastics  and  industrial  chem¬ 
istry  generally  had  already  illustrated  the  work  of  the  scientist  in  applying 
new  knowledge  to  peaceful  purposes,  and  not  to  war.  The  boys  were  so 
aware  of  the  way  the  researchers  of  industrial  chemistry  and  electronics  were 
rapidly  raising  living  standards  and  speeding  the  industrial  pace,  they  gave 
little  thought  to  Khrushchev’s  terror  strategy  and  were  all  but  immune  to  the 
current  fear  of  the  blackmailer’s  weapon,  the  missile  threat. 

It  is  a  familiar  and  true  adage  of  education  that  a  class  or  course  is  suc¬ 
cessful  if  the  students  are  interested,  and  there  was  no  question  about  the 
interest  of  Ridley’s  boys  who  were  taking  science.  The  alert  progressiveness 
of  Ridley’s  science  masters  was  why  the  School  had  better-than-average  suc¬ 
cess  in  qualifying  boys  for  university  throughout  the  nuclear  age.  This  had 
been  true,  of  course,  ever  since  Dr.  Hamilton  had  come  to  Ridley  in  1922. 
The  annual  matriculation  record  of  Ridley’s  science  students  had  nearly 
always  matched  the  best  in  Ontario.  Ridley  reached  a  new  level  of  respect 
in  the  universities  during  the  scientific  age  largely  because  her  science  de¬ 
partment  had  caught  the  approving  attention  of  higher  education.  This  was 
understandable  when  it  is  remembered  that  Canadian  scientific  groups,  in¬ 
cluding  those  of  the  universities,  had  great  respect  for  the  School’s  science 
staff  apart  from  their  recognition  of  Dr.  Hamilton’s  personal  qualifications. 
( Postscript :  There  was  an  illustration  of  this  in  May,  1958,  when  Mr.  Fensom 
was  invited  to  lecture  to  an  important  group  of  organic  chemists  and  physi¬ 
cists  attending  the  High  Polymer  Forum  at  Macdonald  College  in  Montreal. 
He  presented  another  research  paper  giving  new  data  on  his  theory  that 
electrical  charges  across  the  membranes  of  trees  were  related  to  plant 
circulation. ) 

Some  of  Mr.  Fensom’s  boys  were  doing  private  research,  too.  Many  a 
Ridley  boy  had  been  an  enthusiastic  dabbler  in  chemicals  since  the  Gunners 
of  the  Mud  Puddle  Battery  had  made  their  own  ammunition  back  in  the 
Nineties.  The  latest  experimenter  was  up  with  the  times;  he  went  in  for 
rocketry.  He  used  home-made  nitroglycerine  for  propulsion,  packing  it  into 
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a  metal  tube,  and  carried  out  his  test  shots  at  the  bottom  of  the  canal  bank. 
Mr.  Fensom,  suspicious  of  the  test  explosions  he  was  hearing  at  night, 
ambushed  him  at  his  rocket  site. 

“There’s  no  danger  to  the  School,”  the  young  researcher  expostulated 
earnestly,  “I  always  aim  -  over  there!”  He  pointed  toward  St.  Catharines  1 

Mr.  Fensom  shuddered  a  little  at  the  thought  of  one  of  his  rockets,  suc¬ 
cessfully  launched  and  dropping  into  the  streets,  but  he  let  the  experimenter 
off;  he  was  a  bright  student,  of  great  promise  and,  besides,  he  promised  to 
stop  making  nitroglycerine.  ( He  kept  his  word,  too  -  and  made  gun-cotton 
instead! ) 

Another  brilliant  student  who  seemed  destined  for  a  career  in  electronics 
made  his  own  Binary  computer.  It  was  exhibited  at  the  Science  Fair  and  won 
a  lot  of  attention.  Another  boy  wired  his  room  so  ingeniously  that  nothing 
could  be  seen,  with  hidden  controls  which  could  unleash  an  alarm  or  throw 
off  the  current  by  a  touch,  such  as  closing  a  drawer.  Other  boys  spent  all 
their  spare  time  reading  science  in  the  Matthews  Library.  The  mark  of  the 
serious  science  student  was  a  deep  interest  -  often  complete  fascination  -  in 
his  subject. 

Many  of  Ridley’s  graduates  were  already  in  science  and  engineering  with 
industry,  in  electronics,  the  chemical  industry,  or  in  one  of  the  research 
laboratories  of  government  or  industry.  For  instance,  John  Houlding  (’37-’38) 
was  manager  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Division  of  Canadian  Westinghouse  and 
would  shortly  be  president  of  RCA-Victor  Company,  Montreal,  which  had 
the  most  extensive  electronic,  plasma  and  communication  research  labora¬ 
tory  in  Canada.  Neville  Taylor  (’42-’51)  was  with  Isotopes  Products  Ltd.; 
Peter  Curry  ( ’28-’31 )  was  a  director  of  Canadian  Aviation  Electronics  Ltd.; 
John  Kemp  (’46-’48)  was  with  Westinghouse  at  Cleveland;  Tom  Bell  (’30- 
’32)  was  president  of  Fiberglas  (Can.)  Ltd.;  Ken  Wood  (*44-’45)  was  with 
the  Engineering  Dept,  of  Canadian  Industries  Ltd.  and  Keith  Wood  (’44- 
’46)  was  with  the  Chemical  Division;  Mike  Rountree  (’41-’44)  was  with  the 
International  Chemical  Institute  in  Ohio,  making  terylene.  A  successful  Rid¬ 
ley  physicist  in  industry  was  Edward  G.  F.  Arnott  (T8-’24),  newly  appointed 
research  director  with  Westinghouse  in  New  Jersey,  succeeding  the  technical 
director,  Atomic  Power  Division. ) 

In  addition  to  dreaming  about  conquering  space  or  discovering  a  better 
mouse-trap,  Ridley’s  young  chemists  and  physicists  continued  to  see  prac¬ 
tical  application  of  theory.  Such  value  was  seen  in  class  tours  to  industrial 
plants  that  boys  of  the  science  department’s  classes  had  by  now  visited  all 
the  interesting  industries  in  the  Niagara  Peninsula  and  repeat  visits  had 
begun.  Led  by  Mr.  Fensom,  Mr.  Shipley,  Mr.  Wilson  or  Mr.  Stanley,  tours 
were  made  to  the  International  Nickel  plant  at  Port  Colborne  to  see  ore  re¬ 
fined  into  plate,  to  the  Steel  Company  of  Canada  at  Hamilton,  to  Canadian 
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Industries’  chemical  plant  there,  and  to  the  Cyanamid  Company  at  Niagara 
Falls.  Those  aiming  for  industrial  chemistry  were  always  interested  in  opera¬ 
tions  in  progress.  Several  visits  had  been  made  to  McKinnon  Industries  in 
St.  Catharines,  to  see  the  founding  and  casting  plant  in  action. 

Also,  if  the  boys  had  no  hope  of  soaring  into  space  inside  one  of  the  pro¬ 
jected  satellites,  they  could  at  least  look  at  the  heavens;  more  boys  than  the 
available  transportation  could  handle  wanted  to  take  the  first  Ridley  tour  to 
the  Dunlap  Observatory,  north  of  Toronto. 

Electronics  even  intruded  on  the  English  classes.  Ridley’s  senior  English 
scholars  were  currently  enjoying  one  of  those  recurrent  debates  on  whether 
or  not  the  manuscripts  of  an  “illiterate  actor  named  Shakespeare”  would  be 
found  in  Marlowe’s  tomb,  and  tackling  the  old  Homeric  question  whether 
the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  held  a  central  personal  vision  or  represented  a 
patchwork  of  poetical  minds.  A  little  later  they  were  intrigued  by  the  report 
that  Columbia  University,  working  on  the  question  of  how  many  authors 
were  involved  in  the  composition  of  the  Iliad,  had  said  that  an  electronic 
device  had  measured  the  metrical  pattern  and  confirmed  that  the  Iliad  was 
Homer’s  alone  or  at  least  was  the  work  of  a  single  poet.  ( Postscript :  Elec¬ 
tronic  devices  were  already  being  adopted  as  teaching  aids.  A  “teaching 
machine”  for  language  classes  was  soon  in  use  in  Canada  which  carried  the 
teacher’s  voice  to  listening  devices  at  students’  desks;  a  monitoring  device 
permitted  individual  communication  between  any  student  and  the  teacher. 
A  high  school  in  Pittsburgh  closed  for  a  day  when  its  electronic  computer 
failed  to  produce  class  schedules  for  its  new  term.  Such  devices  will  be  old- 
fashioned  by  the  time  this  is  read;  even  by  1955  the  speed  of  electronic  de¬ 
velopment  was  so  rapid  that  a  device  would  reach  the  stage  of  general  use 
only  to  find  that  improvements  were  already  making  it  obsolete. ) 


DEFENDER  OF  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

The  recurrent  demands  for  drastic  changes,  or  at  least  a  re-examination  of 
the  educational  system,  were  not  as  forceful  or  contentious  in  Canada  as 
they  were  in  the  United  States,  but  they  were  just  as  persistent.  The  convic¬ 
tion  was  growing  in  these  early  Fifties  that  Russia  was  making  a  tremendous 
effort  to  produce  skilled  scientists,  engineers,  physicists  and  industrial  chem¬ 
ists,  and  many  voices  declared  that  the  West  was  not  matching  this.  Edu¬ 
cation  was  on  the  spot  all  through  the  Fifties.  ( Postscript :  At  one  point 
Vice-Admiral  H.  G.  Rickover  at  Washington  publicly  demanded  a  longer 
school  year,  higher  standards  and  separate  education  for  the  gifted.  He  drew 
a  famous  retort  from  a  New  Hampshire  superintendent  of  schools:  “Rickover 
wants  to  train  the  best  and  shoot  the  rest.” ) 

The  debate  on  selectivity  had  gone  on  in  Canada  for  some  years.  The  de- 
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mand  was  made  for  “an  end  to  seeing  the  dull  and  the  gifted  sitting  in  the 
same  class,  holding  back  each  other”.  Dr.  Hamilton  was  adamantly  opposed 
to  any  levelling  down  of  standards  to  fit  the  least  able,  but  his  policy  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Ridley  tradition:  the  great  body  of  average  students,  where  many 
of  Canada’s  greatest  men  have  been  found,  including  some  of  her  most 
learned,  must  not  be  neglected  while  the  brilliant  scholars  are  given  every 
chance  to  develop  their  gifts. 

The  popularity  of  the  selectivity  theme  in  the  vociferous  debates  in  the 
United  States,  where  specialization  on  the  university  level,  if  not  actual 
selectivity,  was  much  greater  than  in  Canada,  affected  the  thinking  of  some 
Canadian  educators.  This  was  frequently  evident  in  Canada’s  almost  con¬ 
tinuous  debate  on  education.  Dr.  Sidney  Smith,  the  late  President  of  the 
University  of  Toronto,  dropped  a  minor  bombshell  into  the  1953  phase  of  it 
by  charging  the  Canadian  secondary  schools  with  failure  to  apply  selectivity 
-  of  failure  to  weed  out  the  poor  students. 

The  University  of  Toronto  in  1953  had  abnormally  high  first-year  student 
failures,  and  Dr.  Smith  had  publicly  placed  the  blame  squarely  on  the  sec¬ 
ondary  schools.  As  the  failures  were  particularly  high  in  first-year  students  in 
engineering  (32%),  the  reflection  was  on  the  quality  of  the  science  students 
being  sent  to  the  universities,  and  no  secondary  school’s  principal  was  more 
indignant  than  Dr.  Hamilton.  It  is  not  clear  whether  the  principals  of  some  of 
Ontario’s  high  schools  and  collegiates  urged  Dr.  Hamilton  to  make  a  public 
reply  to  Dr.  Smith’s  aspersion;  this  may  have  happened,  as  it  had  been  ac¬ 
knowledged  for  years  that  Dr.  Hamilton  was  one  of  the  outstanding  teachers 
of  science  in  Ontario  and  Ridley’s  science  graduates  had  been  particularly 
well  qualified.  In  any  event,  Dr.  Hamilton  became  the  defender  of  Canada’s 
secondary  schools.  A  correction  of  the  wrong  impression  given  to  the  public 
by  Dr.  Smith  was  obviously  needed.  In  the  course  of  the  hottest  of  all  debates 
to  date  on  Canadian  education  Dr.  Hamilton  proved  an  able  contestant. 

Unhappily,  spokesmen  of  the  secondary  schools  had  always  found  them¬ 
selves  handicapped  in  a  public  debate;  they  were  seldom  heard,  while  the 
equivalent  of  a  private  telephone  line  seemed  to  run  between  some  editors 
and  some  university  presidents.  To  overcome  this,  Dr.  Hamilton  called  on 
the  Old  Boys.  He  consulted  Red  (H.  E.)  Foster  who  headed  a  rapidly  grow¬ 
ing  advertising  agency  and  was  still  president  of  the  Old  Boys’  Association. 
The  annual  dinner  in  Toronto  was  due;  it  was  agreed  that  this  function  would 
be  used  as  Dr.  Hamilton’s  sounding  board.  Red  then  consulted  Old  Boy  Jack 
Dalrymple,  a  reporter  on  the  Toronto  Telegram  who  no  doubt  then  consulted 
his  editor,  who  in  turn  could  only  be  pleased  to  have  such  advance  knowledge 
of  a  newsworthy  speech.  The  pay-back  for  this  publicity  groundwork  was  ex¬ 
cellent;  Dr.  Hamilton  delivered  his  counter-attack  on  behalf  of  the  Canadian 
secondary  schools,  and  an  extensive  report  appeared  in  the  Telegram. 

In  his  reply  to  Dr.  Smith’s  public  charge,  Dr.  Hamilton  revealed  his  long- 
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standing  objection  to  the  abandonment  of  scholastic  competition,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  of  the  old  junior  matriculation  examinations,  a  change  in  the  Cana¬ 
dian  educational  system  brought  about  by  the  influence  of  the  universities  on 
the  provincial  departments  of  education.  As  the  Telegrams  report  said,  Dr. 
Hamilton  “blasted  the  present  system  of  secondary  school  education”,  and 
urged  immediate  re-adoption  of  the  old  high  school  entrance  and  junior 
matriculation  examinations.  Canadian  secondary  school  teachers  were  faced, 
he  said,  with  the  impossible  task  of  impressing  knowledge  on  unwilling  and 
unreceptive  pupils  who  had  been  “shoved  along  from  grade  to  grade  because 
legally  they  must  stay  in  school  until  the  age  of  16”.  He  had  much  more  to 
say. 

“The  present  secondary  school  graduation  diploma  is  a  very  poor  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  old  junior  matriculation,”  Dr.  Hamilton  charged.  “Considering 
the  devious  ways  one  can  be  obtained  it  certainly  cannot  give  a  student  a 
sense  of  achievement.” 

Here  are  further  extracts  from  the  Telegram’ s  report  on  Dr.  Hamilton’s 
speech : 

Dr.  Hamilton  protested  the  recent  statement  by  U.  of  T.  President  Dr. 

Sidney  Smith  that  the  University’s  32  per  cent  failure  rate  among  first- 
year  engineering  students  was  due  to  failure  of  secondary  schools  to  screen 
out  incompetent  students. 

Dr.  Hamilton  said  he  doubted  these  failures  reflected  on  the  system  of 
Upper  School  examinations  and  declared  the  University  had  “a  definite 
responsibility”.  They  set  the  standards. 

“When  they  accept  the  candidates  who  meet  their  own  standards  they 
should  assume  more  responsibility  for  keeping  them  in,”  Dr.  Hamilton 
declared. 

While  admitting  that  comparisons  between  American  and  Canadian 
universities  were  not  quite  fair,  the  Headmaster  of  Ridley  College 
pointed  out  that  Harvard’s  failure  rate  was  under  2  per  cent.  “American 
Colleges  make  a  definite  attempt  to  keep  their  students  in,”  said  Dr. 
Hamilton,  urging  Canadian  universities  to  aid  students  with  encourage¬ 
ment,  counsel  and  advice. 

“If  Ontario  faces  a  crisis  in  education  it  is  because  the  universities  and 
secondary  schools  have  failed  the  student,”  declared  Dr.  Hamilton. 

He  then  detailed  his  criticism  of  the  faults  in  the  system  prevailing  in 
Canadian  collegiates  and  the  independent  preparatory  schools  such  as 
Ridley: 

“Competition  has  largely  disappeared  in  our  classes. 

“Grading  or  ranking  is  definitely  frowned  on. 

“Such  kind  of  schooling  is  bad  training  for  a  life  which  is  highly  compet¬ 
itive. 

“Standards  of  teachers’  instruction  were  being  lowered  to  suit  the  lowered 
standards  of  classes  shoved  along  by  automatic  promotions.” 
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Dr.  Hamilton  was  pointedly  critical  of  professional  Canadian  educators 
who  seemed  eager  to  adopt  certain  American  ideas  on  education.  He  said 
that  many  U.S.  educators  were  envious  of  some  phases  of  the  Canadian  system 
and  anxious  to  make  a  change  “in  the  identical  features  which  some  Canadian 
professional  educators  are  anxious  to  adopt  for  Canada”. 

Whether  or  not  Dr.  Hamilton  had  been  approached  to  act  as  their  spokes¬ 
man,  his  stand  undoubtedly  had  the  support  of  the  majority  of  the  principals 
of  Canada's  secondary  schools.  His  speech  had  placed  fault  where  it  belonged. 
It  constituted  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  endless  Canadian  debate  on 
education  during  the  Fifties  which  was  still  far  from  the  vociferous  peak  it 
reached  during  1958  and  1959. 

When  compared  to  the  magnificent,  newly  opened  Great  Hall  and  fine 
hospital,  Ridley’s  next  building  project  may  not  seem  important,  but  it 
was;  it  was  directly  related  to  the  efficiency  of  Ridley’s  incubator,  the  Lower 
School.  Nothing  could  perhaps  matter  more.  There  was  no  proposal  in  the  air 
for  another  dormitory;  the  feeling  seemed  to  be  that  Ridley  College  in  the 
Fifties  had  reached  a  plateau  in  her  number  of  boarders  beyond  which  the 
problems  and  disadvantages  of  too  large  a  school  could  multiply.  The  total 
boarders  in  these  years  was  annually  running  about  250  boys  in  the  Upper 
School,  but  the  number  in  the  Lower  School  had  reached  record  proportions. 
There  were  104  boarders  in  a  building  erected  in  1927  to  house  only  ninety-six 
-  without  classrooms.  During  the  Great  Depression  low  attendance  had  made 
it  economically  wise  to  move  the  classrooms  into  the  building’s  common  rooms 
and  recreational  space  and  to  tear  down  the  old  school;  but  during  the  war 
and  since  the  increase  in  new  boys  had  been  so  steady  that  there  was  now 
overcrowding  in  the  dormitories,  congestion  in  the  classrooms  and  also  a 
pronounced  lack  of  room  for  recreation  and  after-class  activities.  About 
twenty-five  day-boys  added  to  the  classroom  congestion. 

Something  was  being  done;  a  new  classroom  building  was  rapidly  being 
constructed  in  the  summer  of  1954. 

Located  on  the  south  side  of  the  quadrangle,  abreast  the  long  corridor, 
Ridley’s  newest  building  would  permit  ample  bed  and  recreational  space  in 
the  Lower  School,  by  reconverting  the  classrooms  back  to  their  original 
purpose.  The  building  was  officially  opened  on  October  13,  1954,  by  His 
Honour,  Mr.  Louis  T.  Breithaupt,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Ontario.  Its 
Georgian  architecture  conformed  so  well  with  the  grace  and  beauty  of  Ridley 
generally  that  before  the  snow  fell  it  gave  the  impression  that  it  had  always 
been  there.  It  was  designed  by  Mr.  Wilson  Salter  of  the  St.  Catharines’  archi¬ 
tectural  firm,  Salter  and  Flemming,  with  Marani,  Morris  and  Allan  acting  as 
consultants. 
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To  the  boys  and  staff  of  the  Lower  School,  the  outstanding  feature  of  the 
new  structure  was  not  its  ceramic  tile  corridors,  or  its  eight  classrooms,  finished 
in  acoustic  tile,  or  its  fluorescent  lighting,  but  an  assembly  hall,  fittingly  called 
the  Williams  Memorial  Hall.  And  the  ceremony  of  real  importance  to  them 
at  the  opening  was  the  unveiling  of  a  plaque  to  Mr.  H.  G.  Williams,  first 
headmaster  of  the  first  Lower  School  in  Canada  -  Ridley’s  -  with  his  son,  Old 
Boy  Hal  B.  Williams  (’07-T7)  officiating. 

This  was  the  only  building  of  the  period;  no  further  additions  were  con¬ 
templated.  The  stone  shaft  which  appeared  in  the  front  circle  of  the  main 
driveway  could  hardly  be  called  new  construction.  It  shortly  had  a  brass 
top-piece  to  say  that  a  sun  dial  had  been  installed  by  Ridley  A.D.  MCMLIV 
to  check  on  the  Clock  Tower  -  when  the  sun  shone.  There  had  also  been  some 
new  building  on  Ridley  Road;  three  masters’  houses  went  up  next  to  Miss 
Hepworth’s  house.  Messrs.  Morris,  Fensom,  and  Pringle  moved  into  them 
with  their  families  and  praised  their  new  quarters.  But  the  new  boys  were 
disgusted;  to  them  the  three  masters’  houses  represented  a  terrible  cost  to 
pay  for  progress:  they  blocked  their  only  “safe”  road  to  the  store  at  illegal 
hours. 

The  reference  library  had  continued  to  grow,  of  course;  200  new  books 
were  donated  in  1954  alone,  but  it  would  be  1958  before  today’s  fine  library 
was  created.  Gifts  also  continued  unabated  to  the  chapel,  such  as  rugs 
presented  by  the  Women’s  Guild,  and  to  new  equipment,  such  as  the  ferro 
enamelling  kiln  presented  to  the  new  Art  Room  by  Old  Boy  Brig.  Wilfrid 
Mavor  (T0-T2),  which  permitted  pottery  to  be  added  to  its  activities. 

FRUSTRATION  ON  ARTIFICIAL  ICE 

If  you  lose  say  nothing; 

If  you  win  say  less. 

-  Ridley  motto 

Ridley’s  winter  sports  now  fell  into  trouble.  This  was  not  serious  because 
w  school  spirit  was  high,  but  victory  had  been  habit,  and  now  the  swimmers 
lost  their  old  power  to  dominate  their  rival  schools  in  the  big  annual 
tournament  in  Hart  House  pool,  finishing  a  shocking  last  in  1952  and  not 
managing  even  a  second  place  until  1954.  The  squash  players  who  had  been 
spectacular  also  won  only  a  single  Little  Big  Four  championship  in  the  four 
years  between  1952  and  1955.  Ridley  was  doing  much  better  in  outdoor 
sports,  however;  the  cricketers  briefly  emerged  from  their  valley  of  defeat; 
Ridley  also  won  two  championships  in  these  four  years  on  the  gridiron  and, 
unexpectedly,  the  School  won  the  new  Little  Big  Four  Tennis  Championship 
in  three  out  of  the  four  years. 
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Of  all  Ridley’s  adversity  in  the  winter  games,  none  was  harder  to  bear  than 
their  hockey  frustration.  The  soaring  hopes  of  Ridley’s  boys  for  mighty  hockey 
teams  when  they  were  promised  artificial  ice  were  persistently  dashed  year 
after  year  when  they  were  finally  given  the  reliable  glassy  playing  surface 
they  had  coveted  for  so  long.  In  their  first  five  years  of  hockey  on  man-made 
ice,  the  school  team  disclosed  a  brief  flash  of  Ridley’s  old  hockey  prowess  only 
once  ( 1953 ) .  In  their  second  year  on  artificial  ice  ( 1952 ) ,  Ridley  could  only 
win  2  out  of  11  games,  which  meant  that  in  their  first  two  seasons  of  play,  with 
ice  always  available  for  practice,  they  had  won  4  games  and  lost  14.  In  this 
year  (1952)  they  lost  5  straight  games,  won  narrowly  (3-2)  over  St.  Kitts 
Juveniles,  and  then  lost  their  next  five  matches.  By  the  end  of  the  season  it  was 
becoming  extremely  difficult  for  their  loyal  but  dwindling  supporters  to  watch 
Ridley  lose  -  and  “say  nothing”. 

The  Seconds  had  a  sad  year  in  1952,  too  -  6  losses,  1  game  won.  Yet,  both  the 
Firsts  and  Seconds  deserved  the  heart-felt  applause  that  only  the  courageous 
in  defeat  can  win.  They  fought  gamely,  in  the  face  of  defeat  after  defeat. 

In  1953  the  school  team’s  small  group  of  staunch  supporters  were  repaid  to 
a  degree,  for  the  turn  in  Ridley’s  hockey  power  seemed  to  arrive.  Led  by 
hockey  captain  E.  C.  Evans,  the  Firsts  won  8  of  their  13  games.  They  were 
badly  trounced  by  Alpha  Delta  Phi,  11-4,  in  their  first  game  after  the  Christmas 
holidays,  but  after  that  they  settled  down  to  play  steady,  if  not  brilliant 
hockey.  Unhappily,  this  was  a  false  criterion  of  a  great  hockey  team  in  the 
making;  too  many  old  colours  were  then  lost,  and  in  1954  the  calibre  of  the 
Firsts’  game  deteriorated  so  seriously  that  even  the  faithful  hockey  reporter 
grew  despondent.  After  winning  a  single  game  from  the  now-famous  Sahara 
Desert  Canoe  Club,  the  Firsts  lost  4  straight  games.  On  top  of  that  they  were 
ignominiously  beaten  by  St.  Andrew’s  8-1  and  then  by  U.C.C.  5-1  followed  by 
a  tie  game  5-5.  They  managed  a  victory  over  T.C.S.  4-2,  but  the  promise  of 
their  earlier  games  had  proved  a  myth. 

“The  third  period  in  the  St.  Andrew’s  game  seemed  like  the  downfall  of 
hockey  at  Ridley,”  wrote  the  reporter  sadly. 

Surprisingly,  in  these  years  of  unsuccessful  hockey  teams  Ridley  defeated 
the  Sahara  Desert  Club  three  years  in  a  row.  The  Old  Boys  of  the  preparatory 
schools  were  astonished  when  Ridley  defeated  them  11-9  at  the  start  of  the 
1953  season;  it  was  the  first  time  they  had  been  beaten  by  a  boarding-school 
team.  Then  Ridley  did  it  again  -  twice:  at  the  start  of  both  their  1954  and  1955 
seasons  Ridley  won  over  them  9-8  and  6-3.  These  games  were  always  played 
in  early  December,  to  illustrate  how  artificial  ice  had  stretched  out  Ridley’s 
hockey  schedule,  but  each  early  victory  only  raised  Ridley  hopes,  with  the 
team  then  seeming  to  let  their  pleading,  entreating  supporters  down  with  a 
thud  for  the  balance  of  the  season.  Ridley  could  win  only  7  games  while  losing 
a  total  of  12  in  1954  and  1955. 

As  usual  in  adversity,  everyone  was  blamed  and  there  was  no  lack  of 
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suggestions.  The  one  that  Ridley  should  inaugurate  hockey  cheerleaders  and 
should  pressure  boys  to  attend  games  and  lend  their  moral  support  was  flatly 
rejected.  Because  school  morale  was  now  high,  Acta  reversed  itself  to  declare 
support  of  teams  by  the  School  was  not  really  important;  at  least,  the  sports 
editor  wrote: 

“A  team  cannot  blame  a  loss  on  lack  of  spectators.  Granted,  a  good  noisy 
crowd  may  make  a  team  go  harder,  but  the  actual  outcome  depends  on  the 
performance  of  the  players. 

“If  a  person  has  no  desire  to  watch  his  school  team  perform,  his  ideas 
cannot  be  changed  by  a  cheer  practice,  or  by  being  told  that  he  has  no 
spirit. 

“We  ought  to  forget  all  about  School  Spirit.  Let’s  call  it  School  Pride 
instead.  If  we  have  pride  in  our  School  we  do  not  merely  cheer  for  our 
teams  on  the  playing  field  or  rink,  but  try  in  every  way  to  uphold  and 
support  the  School. 

“This  is  pride,  and  this  is  what  we  at  Ridley  need.” 

The  little  sermon  did  not  work;  at  least  not  immediately.  In  1955  neither 
Ridley’s  hockey  fortunes  nor  the  boys’  attendance  at  games  improved.  The 
Firsts  played  13  games  and  won  only  4,  with  1  tied. 

Yet,  as  a  participation  sport,  hockey  at  Ridley  was  more  than  holding  its 
own.  There  were  always  Second,  Third  and  Fourth  teams  in  action,  plus  a 
senior  and  a  junior  league  and  two  hard-playing  teams  of  the  Lower  School. 
In  the  late  afternoons  and  evenings  when  no  hockey  game  was  scheduled, 
which  was  seldom,  the  ice  would  always  be  thick  with  skaters.  The  rink  even 
had  before-breakfast  skaters. 

As  spring  came  to  Ridley,  and  their  games  moved  out  of  the  rink  and  the 
gym,  the  most  unusual  feature  of  Ridley’s  sport  and  recreation  in  these  years 
was  the  sudden  rise  to  importance  of  tennis,  not  particularly  in  popularity  but 
in  its  new  Little  Big  Four  championship  status.  This  was  not  a  mythical  title. 
The  McAvity  Memorial  Trophy  had  been  donated  for  inter-school  tennis 
competition,  and  at  once  had  become  emblematic  of  the  championship.  It 
seemed  fitting  that  Ridley  should  win  it  in  its  first  year  ( 1951 )  for  it  was  in 
honour  of  an  Old  Ridleian,  George  Fellows  McAvity  (’22-’28)  who  had  died 
with  the  R.C.A.F.  in  October,  1940.  The  triumphant  Ridley  tennis  team  was 
comprised  of  Fosbrook  and  Banyard  (doubles),  Jones  II  and  Mansur 
(singles)  and  Bowes  (spare).  Jack  (W.  A.)  Aylott,  borrowed  recently  from 
the  Hamilton  Thistle  Club  to  coach  squash,  had  now  joined  Ridley’s  staff  and 
was  also  coaching  tennis  and  cricket. 

This  unexpected  rise  to  importance  of  tennis  was  not  taken  very  seriously 
by  the  School  until  Ridley’s  top  players  had  won  the  McAvity  Trophy  again 
in  1952  and  were  out  to  record  a  tennis  championship  hat-trick  in  1953.  Three 
Little  Big  Four  championships  in  succession  was  a  great  achievement  in  any 
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game;  the  School  was  abruptly  excited  as  it  was  realized  that  an  old  sport  of 
new  consequence  had  entered  Ridley’s  athletic  programme. 

On  the  morning  of  Saturday  September  19,  1953  the  School  gave  the  tennis 
players  a  rousing  send-off  as  they  left  to  enter  the  annual  tournament,  staged 
on  the  courts  of  Toronto’s  Badminton  and  Racquet  Club.  The  team  to  return 
with  the  trophy  in  1953  was:  Tom  (T.  B.)  Jones,  tennis  captain;  H.  R.  Weeks, 
Keith  Acheson,  C.  Gordon  and  J.  D.  Coons.  This  was  the  scoring  of  the 
tournament: 


Matches 

Won 

Lost 

Ridley 

8 

1 

U.C.C. 

7 

2 

St.  Andrew’s 

2 

7 

T.C.S. 

1 

8 

This  serious  revival  of  Ridley  tennis  in  the  Missile  Fifties  stirred  memories 
of  the  venerable  Old  Boys  who  had  attended  Ridley  in  the  Gay  Nineties. 
Tennis  had  always  been  played  at  Ridley  but  there  had  been  a  fifty-year  gap 
since  it  was  played  seriously.  An  excellent  grass  court  had  been  in  action  on 
the  lawn  of  old  Springbank  in  1889,  even  before  Ridley’s  first  football  field  or 
cricket  ground  had  been  scratched  out  of  a  cow  pasture.  Tennis  had  then 
been  a  popular  game  at  Ridley  until  the  fire  in  1903,  when  it  lapsed  into  a 
casual  recreation,  although  it  was  always  played.  There  had  been  a  rise  in 
tennis  popularity  during  the  late  Twenties. 

Ridley’s  string  of  three  tennis  triumphs  in  a  row  was  broken  in  1954,  when 
Upper  Canada  and  T.C.S.  tied  for  the  championship,  but  in  1955  Ridley  came 
back  and  won  the  McAvity  Trophy  again,  the  fourth  time  in  five  years.  C. 
Gordon  was  tennis  captain;  his  victorious  players  were:  A.  L.  K.  Acheson,  a 
fine  hockey  player  and  a  top  footballer  and  cricketer,  too;  C.  L.  Freeman,  a 
swimming  and  squash  star;  J.  D.  Coons  and  L.  M.  Smith.  Keith  Acheson  was 
the  singles  star;  he  won  all  his  matches  by  a  safe  margin. 


MERRITT  HOUSE  NOTES ,  1952 
House  motto:  W hen  In  Merritt  House  do  as  the  Roma?is  do . 

Mike  Mansur  represented  Merritt  House  on  the  championship 
tennis  team.  On  the  first  hockey  team,  our  pucksters  more  than  hold 
their  own  ;  George  German  is  the  goalie,  ably  protected  by  defence- 
men  Robin  Dunbar,  Doug  Leggat  and  Walt  Fisher,  with  a 
front-line  composed  of  Doug  Court,  Ted  Evans  and  John  Bartlett. 
On  the  squash  courts,  Merritt  House  is  also  in  the  lead  with  Glassco, 
Dave  Johnston,  Pete  Larmour,  Ted  Evans  and  Harry  Malcolmson, 
all  playing  for  the  School. 
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In  the  life  of  a  boys’  boarding  school,  where  monotony  for  restless  boys  must 
be  avoided  at  all  costs,  the  excitement  of  hard-played  games  is  the  best 
antidote,  but  this  relief  can  only  be  intermittent.  As  a  result,  boys  are  sure  to 
seek  their  personal  version  of  high  drama  by  breaking  rules,  outwitting  a 
master  or  a  surreptitious  expedition  at  night  into  town.  Their  high  spirits,  the 
urge  for  something  daring  and  reckless  to  do  and  the  astonishing  energy  of 
healthy  boys  can  only  be  suppressed  for  so  long,  then  trouble  erupts.  The 
Headmaster,  his  housemasters  and  masters  only  knew  peaceful  minds  when 
their  charges  were  occupied  and  interested.  It  was  just  as  important  in  the 
Upper  School  as  it  was  among  the  youngsters  of  the  Lower  School,  which 
explains  the  constant  organization  of  Ridley  clubs. 

Ridley  had  always  taken  advantage  of  the  natural  inclination  of  all  boys 
to  band  together  in  groups,  whether  for  innocent  play  and  harmless  mischief 
or  as  the  rowdy  street  gangs  which  end  up  in  complaints  of  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency  in  the  cities.  A  stamp  club,  a  canoe  club,  the  first  Glee  Club  had  been 
organized  very  early  in  the  Gay  Nineties.  Since  then  perhaps  no  boy  had 
attended  Ridley  who  did  not  belong  to  at  least  one  hobby  club,  or  to  several 
of  them,  and  in  these  disturbed  mid-Fifties  Ridley  had  more  clubs  keeping 
boys  out  of  mischief  than  ever  before. 

The  most  notable  feature  of  these  years  was  perhaps  the  unabated  enthusi¬ 
asm  of  Ridley’s  orators.  If  the  Speakers’  Club  had  been  formed  (or  re-formed) 
in  1949  to  encourage  interest  in  public  speaking  among  the  seniors,  and  to 
stage  all  debates  along  parliamentary  lines,  the  result  had  seen  enthusiasm 
spread  all  through  the  School,  in  the  familiar  intense  way  Ridley  adopted 
almost  anything.  Even  the  Third  and  Fourth  forms  were  now  organizing 
debating  teams,  and  if  the  junior  forms  did  not  think  a  debate  was  quite  as 
exciting  as  a  Ridley  cricketer  hitting  a  century,  there  were  still  remarkable 
crowds  of  boys  at  all  tests.  The  seniors  debated  such  heavy  subjects  as: 
Should  Euthanasia  Be  Legalized?,  while  the  junior  speakers  were  more 
lighthearted.  They  debated  (with  appropriate  heckling)  such  questions  as: 
Should  the  Third  and  Fourth  Have  Compulsory  Sport ? 

Ridley’s  debaters  were  having  great  success  in  the  inter-school  contests  for 
the  Fulford  Trophy.  The  first  year  in  which  Ridley  debated  all  four  subjects 
on  the  agenda  (1950),  they  won  all  four  and  the  trophy.  Here  is  the  Speakers’ 
Club  six-year  record: 


1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 


N.  Taylor,  President 
R.  Widdicombe,  President 
R.  Broad,  President 
R.  Williamson,  President 

N.  Pawley,  President 
R.  Matthews,  President 


—  won  4  debates  and  the  trophy. 

—  won  3  debates. 

—  won  3  debates  and  the  trophy. 

—  won  3  debates  and  tied  with  St.  Andrew’’s 
for  the  trophy. 

—  won  2  debates. 

—  won  3  debates  and  tied  with  St.  Andrew’s 
for  the  trophy. 


: 


Bermuda  Cricket  Tour ,  19  52 

Front  row:  R.  E.  Fosbrook;  R.  A.  M.  Hutchison;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hamilton;  E.  C.  Evans; 
J.  D.  Chaplin.  On  stairs,  from  bottom  up:  J.  F.  Storm  mi  and  P.  P.  Cook;  T.  W.  Storm  ma 
and  A.  J.  Carley;  J.  R.  Drynan  and  J.  F.  Kennedy;  Mr.  W.  A.  Aylott  and  W.  M.  Weynerow- 

ski;  Mr.  E.  H.  M.  Burn  and  N.  R.  Stewart. 
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The  success  of  the  Speakers’  Club  went  on  and  on;  Ridley  debaters  tied 
with  T.C.S.  for  the  Fulford  Trophy  in  1957,  won  it  outright  in  1958,  and 
by  1959  had  won  thirty-one  of  the  forty-one  debates  they  had  entered  since 
1948-9. 

Ridley’s  attention  to  public  speaking  had  been  continuous  for  years  but 
never  had  oratory  seemed  so  important  to  a  Ridley  boy  as  it  did  now.  Yet, 
despite  the  long  succession  of  mock  parliaments,  the  new  intense  interest  in 
debates  on  public  affairs  carried  out  in  the  formal  manner  of  a  legislature, 
few  Ridley  boys  were  known  to  have  political  ambitions.  Some  of  them  dis¬ 
closed  the  possibility  of  development  into  a  Laurier  or  a  Macdonald,  but  the 
lack  of  attraction  in  a  political  career  was  so  general  it  was  taken  for  granted; 
no  one  seems  to  have  wondered  why.  Long,  long  ago  the  reason  for  the  Rid¬ 
ley  boys’  distaste  for  a  political  future  was  jocosely  suggested  as  arising  from 
Headmaster  Miller’s  favourite  subject:  ethics.  This  was  still  an  important 
subject  at  Ridley;  so  was  an  understanding  of  civics.  But  a  political  career 
was  still  seldom  contemplated,  and  a  serious  reason  why  has  not  been  of¬ 
fered.  Refusal  to  conform  to  the  prevailing  desire  for  security  may  explain 
why  the  boys  did  not  aim  for  a  civil  service  career,  but  why  had  only  three 
Old  Boys  entered  Federal  politics?  F.  C.  Betts  (’Q8-T5),  Rodney  Adamson 
(’14-T7)  and  Larry  (L.  W. )  Skey  (’24-’30)  had  been  considered  successful 
and  valuable  members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Three  Old  Boys  had  also 
been  members  of  provincial  legislatures:  the  Hon.  Casey  (F.  W.)  Baldwin 
(’93-1900)  had  been  a  prominent  cabinet  minister  in  the  Government  of 
Nova  Scotia,  and  Wilfrid  Heighington  (’H-T4)  had  been  a  respected  M.P.P. 
in  Ontario.  ( Postscript :  E.  G.  V.  Evans  (’20-’23)  would  hold  cabinet  rank  in 
Manitoba’s  legislature  in  1962,  and  Gordon  Chaplin  (’16-’26)  would  be  a  Fed¬ 
eral  M.P.  in  the  same  period.)  Many  Old  Ridleians  had  already  been  aldermen, 
mayors  and  reeves  because  they  desired  to  serve  their  community,  but  none 
of  them  seemed  to  possess  serious  political  ambitions.  Not  even  their  eminent 
diplomats,  Governor  L.  G.  McCarthy  and  Old  Boy  Hume  Wrong  (’09-T1), 
ambassadors  to  Washington,  and  W.  D.  Matthews  (’19-’23)  later  Ambassador 
to  Sweden,  acted  as  a  spur,  even  if  diplomacy  had  more  appeal  than  politics. 

It  was  obvious  by  the  subjects  still  being  chosen  for  both  their  inter-school 
and  intramural  debates  that  the  boys  remained  keenly  aware  of  the  hovering 
threat  to  civilization  of  a  nuclear  calamity,  but  they  were  just  as  obviously 
keeping  undue  thought  of  it  under  control  by  dismissing  the  Cold  War,  as 
they  habitually  and  quickly  did  any  adult  problem  which  was  far  beyond 
their  influence.  This  was  true  despite  articles  in  Acta  like  M.  A.  Saucy’s 
Canada’s  Responsibilities  in  a  World  of  Tension ,  and  two  by  Geoffrey 
Mitchell  entitled  Our  Hydrogen  Age  and  Today’s  Scientific  Achievements - 
and  Mistakes!  Author  Mitchell  said  in  the  latter: 
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“A  stockpile  of  hydrogen  bombs  will  really  not  solve  the  problem  of 
destruction.  With  such  astounding  inventions  we  may  only  fry  in  the 
golden  butter  of  our  own  achievements  and  return  to  chaos.” 

With  such  chilling  thoughts  pushed  to  the  back  of  their  young  minds,  they 
kept  their  speech  and  article  subjects  well  mixed.  In  1952  a  Ridley  team  of 
young  orators  opposed  another  from  Alpha  Delta  Phi  on  the  question:  Should 
the  Hwnanities  Be  Taught  in  Science  Courses  in  the  Universities?  and  took 
the  affirmative  against  U.T.S.  on  whether  Man  Is  Better  After  Marriage  Than 
Before. 

Meanwhile,  the  Science  Club  was  hearing  excellent  lectures,  such  as  one 
on  herpetology  by  an  Old  Boy  of  Hamilton,  C.  Mills,  and  talks  by  seniors, 
such  as  The  Evolution  of  Man  by  Matthews  and  Life  on  Other  Planets  by 
Doolittle.  | 

New  or  revived  clubs  of  the  Hamilton  era  were  the  woodworking  club, 
organized  in  1954,  a  French  and  a  Spanish  club,  which  had  been  born  a  little 
earlier,  a  science  club  and  a  chemistry  club.  If  the  last  named  was  one  of  the 
oldest  of  all,  the  postwar  technological  advances  in  industrial  chemistry  and 
new  uses  of  plastics  had  revived  it  with  a  scope  far  beyond  the  old  phase  of 
foul-smelling  fumes  and  sometimes  dangerous  chemical  mixtures.  Chemistry 
fascinates  all  curious  boys,  but  now  the  senior  chemistry  hobbyists  were 
being  incorporated  into  the  Science  Club,  and  were  hearing  valuable  lectures 
and  studying  constructive  things. 

The  Science  Club  was,  of  course,  a  direct  outgrowth  of  the  greatly  in¬ 
creased  interest  by  Ridley  in  all  phases  of  science.  It  was  also  an  ally  for  the 
masters  in  their  effort  to  make  the  amazing  growth  in  man’s  scientific  and 
technical  knowledge  less  awesome  and  to  give  the  boys  a  sound  understand¬ 
ing  of  scientific  principles.  In  tribute  to  an  explanation  in  class  of  plasma 
research,  the  membership  of  the  Science  Club  doubled  almost  overnight 
(1953).  Just  to  hear  a  boy  speak  seventy  boys  turned  up -boys  from  the 
Third  Form  up  to  the  Sixth.  An  imported  speaker  would  have  a  still  larger 
audience,  listening  intently. 

Gib  Morris  was  club  president  in  1953,  when  the  Science  Club  had  its  great 
growth,  with  J.  Griffiths  and  R.  Steeves  the  other  officers.  The  latter  was 
later  president;  he  headed  the  astronomy  section;  E.  Shepherd  chaired  the 
chemistry  division  and  P.  Montgomery  that  of  biology. 

Within  the  range  also  of  the  Science  Club  was  astronomy;  it  was  at  least  a 
start  toward  the  day  when  they  might  help  to  conquer  space.  ( Postscript:  In 
1956  the  Science  Club  was  momentarily  fearful  of  abolishment  when  Morley 
Smith  demonstrated  the  manufacture  of  poisonous  gas;  the  generator  blew 
up  -  “and  Mr.  Wilson  became  so  flustered  he  called  off  the  show.”  The  next 
meeting  was  so  quiet  the  principal  achievement  was  consumption  of  sand¬ 
wiches,  cake  and  chocolate  milk  provided  by  Matron  North. ) 
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The  somewhat  short-lived  French  Club  was  a  reflection  of  the  desire  by 
Ridley’s  boys  to  study  French  Canada’s  culture  and  also  to  understand  the 
world  around  them,  but  the  new  Spanish  Club  was  probably  just  the  result 
of  the  many  Latin-American  boys  on  Ridley’s  roll.  Mr.  Barkley  attempted  to 
control  the  tempestuous  Latins  who  were  club  members,  which  was  quite  a 
task.  When  Carlos  Ardebol,  a  fine  athlete,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Spanish  Club  in  1954,  with  Spider  (E.  L.  F.)  Lodge  as  secretary  and  Billy 
Olyslager  as  Loot  Tender  (treasurer)  there  was  an  immediate  attempted 
revolt. 

“ Viva  la  Revolucion!”  exclaimed  the  club’s  correspondent. 


SCHOOL  HOUSE  NOTES ,  1952 

There  are  a  great  many  Latins  aboard  the  S.S.  School  House  this 
year  —  Siesta  (Nestor)  Aristeguieta,  Watsy,  and  Don  Jose  de 
Miranda,  a  Spaniard  exiled  from  his  own  country  for  scholastic 
reasons,  and  many  more.  Almost  a  third  of  the  Ship’s  company 
comes  from  Latin  America.  Quite  frequently  shouts  of  Viva 
Mexico !  and  Viva  Venezuela!  are  heard  on  the  decks. 

As  is  customary  among  this  hot-blooded  race  there  are  minor 
revolutions  always  going  on  .  .  . 

As  if  the  Upper  School  did  not  have  enough  clubs,  Ridley’s  amateur  musi¬ 
cians  formed  a  new  one:  the  Rhythm  Club.  It  was  not  popular  except  with 
its  members,  who  frequently  had  to  repel  attackers  on  its  jam  sessions.  When 
in  full  swing,  they  used  the  drums  of  the  Cadet  Corps  -  “until  some  good 
kind-hearted  Old  Boy  supplies  a  trap  set”. 

Ridley’s  clubs  were  given  a  new  sense  of  importance  when,  for  the  first 
time,  their  presidents  were  listed  on  the  masthead  of  Acta  in  1955.  They 
appeared  with  Adas  staff,  lists  of  prefects  and  team  captains,  and  the  Major 
of  the  Cadet  Corps.  Here  was  the  club  list  (autumn) : 

Clubs 


President  of  Camera  Club 
President  of  French  Club 
President  of  Science  Club 
President  of  Spanish  Club 
President  of  Speakers’  Club 
President  of  Students’  Council 


J.  W.  Matheson 
W.  Weynerowski 
R.  Steeves 
C.  Ardebol 
N.  Pawley 
A.  Havrlant 


Several,  such  as  the  art,  music  and  woodworking  clubs,  were  overlooked 
but  were  added  later.  The  Rhythm  Club  did  not  rate  the  dignity  of  a  listing. 

In  addition,  the  Lower  School  not  only  had  its  own  counterparts  of  most  of 
the  Upper  School  clubs  but  a  much  longer  list.  Their  Tribes  were  also  in  the 
club  pattern.  They  had  an  “exclusive”  chemistry  club  of  just  five  boys  (Berlet, 
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Griffiths,  Dutch,  Matthews  and  Weynerowski)  formed  in  1952;  it  had  since 
grown,  with  less  exclusiveness,  but  Mr.  Brown  still  kept  a  sharp  eye  on  its 
potential  for  nauseous  gases  and  sudden  explosions. 

Of  all  the  hobby  clubs  to  keep  the  restless  boys  of  the  Lower  School  occu¬ 
pied,  one  of  them  was  now  actually  paying  its  way,  in  a  commercial  sense. 
The  boys  had  been  intrigued  with  printing  even  before  1910,  but  they  now 
had  fine  equipment.  In  1934  a  press  had  been  donated  by  the  father  of  Peter 
Robertson  (’33-’41);  the  St.  Catharines  Standard  had  been  generous  for  years 
in  donating  type  and  pieces  of  equipment;  so  had  the  Peninsula  Press.  As  a 
result,  the  young  “master  typographers”  were  producing  all  manner  of  forms 
and  other  printed  matter  for  Ridley  -  programmes  for  the  Glee  Club,  the 
Cross-Country  runs,  the  school  plays,  boxing  tournaments  and  cadet  activi¬ 
ties  -  and  such  items  for  school  use  as  work  order  forms  and  requisition  slips 
for  the  laundry  and  the  barber  shop.  Robin  Beamish  had  headed  the  Press 
Club  in  1952  when  it  was  newly  re-inspired.  A  lot  of  active  boys  joined 
him,  including  D.  McNair,  G.  Maas,  D.  Terryberry,  M.  Locke,  A.  Munn  and 
J.  Malcolm. 

Ridley  temporarily  climbed  out  of  her  frustrating  cricket  valley  in  1952, 
after  an  uncomfortable  succession  of  seasons  without  a  championship. 
She  did  it  so  convincingly  that  the  strength  of  her  elevens  seemed  to  be  re¬ 
stored  to  stay,  even  if  championships  still  remained  elusive.  With  J.  D.  Chaplin 
the  cricket  captain  in  1952,  Ridley’s  first  XI  could  be  formed  from  thirty  eager 
aspirants  for  a  cricket  colour,  who  were  up  for  selection  after  many  elimina¬ 
tions  at  the  A-squad  nets.  The  chosen  XI  played  8  matches,  won  5,  had  1 
match  drawn  and  lost  2  -  each  by  only  3  runs.  They  had  been  gaining  in  ex¬ 
perience  and  ability  as  the  season  progressed,  then  had  defeated  St.  Andrew’s 
97-46,  the  Old  Boys  by  110  for  7  to  46,  and  Upper  Canada  115-79  to  look 
like  sure  champions  of  the  Little  Big  Four  before  they  met  T.C.S.  in  the  final 
match. 

Played  on  Upper  Canada’s  campus  it  was  a  tense,  exciting  game  as  such 
crucial  matches  are  likely  to  be;  a  clear-cut  win  for  Ridley  would  give  her 
the  championship;  a  win  for  T.C.S.  would  mean  a  T. C.S. -St.  Andre w’s-Ridley 
three-way  tie. 

Ridley  won  the  toss  and  sent  T.C.S  in  to  bat  first.  They  were  all  out  for 
only  71.  so  Ridley  was  elated  and  confident;  had  they  not  just  scored  115 
runs  against  Upper  Canada  three  days  before?  But  let  the  cricket  reporter  tell 
the  sad  tale  of  the  orange-and-black  finish,  with  10  runs  to  go  and  2  wickets 
to  fall: 

One  of  the  2  wickets  went  3  runs  later:  Drynan  snicked  one  low  down  in 
the  slips  to  Brown  ;  Brown  and  the  ball  rolled  over  together  on  the  ground. 
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After  an  umpire’s  consultation,  Drynan  was  out.  One  wicket  to  go.  Storm 
joined  Chaplin,  and  for  ten  interminable  overs  from  Brewer  and  Hylton 
of  T.C.S.,  they  held  the  fort.  Four  runs  were  added,  five  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  but  in  the  over-anxiousness  of  the  moment  there  was  “one  short”. 

Finally,  the  spell  was  snapped  when  Brewer  dived  forward  to  catch  a 
return  from  Storm’s  bat  —  and  we  had  failed  to  win  a  clean-cut 
championship. 

Yet  Ridley  were  still  champions,  even  if  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  way.  They 
were  tied  for  it  with  T.C.S.  and  St.  Andrew’s,  which  was  not  exhilarating;  a 
championship  held  jointly  by  three  teams  with  only  one  loser  was  considered 
hardly  an  honour.  (Ridley  was  mystified  by  the  ill-luck  of  the  sole  loser, 
Upper  Canada.  They  seemed  to  be  the  best  XI  which  Ridley  had  met  during 
the  season,  yet  they  had  failed  to  win  a  single  school  game. ) 

Norman  Stewart  who  was  destined  for  Ridley  cricket  immortality  in  an¬ 
other  year  was  captain  of  the  First  XI  in  1953.  Unhappily,  an  almost  phe¬ 
nomenal  rainfall  that  spring  literally  washed  out  several  preliminary  matches. 
Ridley’s  own  ground  was  often  unplayable.  (“We  were  amazed  how  Messrs. 
Aylott  and  Burn  preserved  their  sanity  when,  day  after  day,  the  field  was  not 
only  wet,  but  flooded.”)  When  play  was  at  last  possible  (April  25),  Ridley 
easily  defeated  Parkdale  C.C.  in  their  opening  match.  They  next  won  over 
St.  Catharines  C.C.  by  5  wickets,  and  then  had  a  drawn  game  against  the 
Ontario  Hospital  XI  from  London.  The  traditional  Victoria  Day  game  against 
Toronto  C.C.  was  rained  out. 

To  give  the  First  XI  more  action  before  the  school  games,  a  scratch  team 
consisting  of  players  from  St.  Catharines,  West  St.  Catharines,  London  and 
Ridley  -  the  Nondescripts  -  was  organized  to  play  Ridley  on  May  27,  and 
could  do  little  to  equal  the  School’s  83.  Ridley  then  downed  T.C.S.  173  for  6 
to  64,  and  if  they  had  more  difficulty  in  defeating  St.  Andrew’s,  78-31,  the 
championship  game  was  now  to  come. 

What  happened?  That  is  probably  still  debated  by  the  Old  Boys  who  mus¬ 
tered  at  Upper  Canada  on  June  6,  1953  to  cheer  the  Ridley  XI  to  victory.  It 
was  a  debacle  -  a  collapse.  The  kindest  explanation  offered  was  that  the 
Ridley  cricketers  were  all  infected  simultaneously  with  “championship  game 
nerves”. 

Ridley  won  the  toss  and  chose  to  let  Upper  Canada  bat  first.  Ridley’s 
bowlers  dismissed  them  for  the  low  score  of  46.  Few  of  the  U.C.C.  side  could 
make  much  impression  against  the  bowling  of  Stewart,  Drynan  and  Storm. 
But  Ridley’s  batsmen  could  make  even  less  impression  against  Upper  Can¬ 
ada’s  bowling.  The  horrified  Old  Boys  watched  in  benumbed  silence  while 
the  first  7  Ridley  wickets  fell  for  only  11  runs.  Webb  was  the  U.C.C.  bowler 
largely  responsible.  When  the  eighth  Ridley  batsman  went  out  the  score  was 
still  only  16.  Cook  and  Drynan  then  stepped  up  in  succession  but  Ridley  was 
quickly  all  out  for  a  lowly  26  runs. 
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Their  cricket  reporter  excused  them  as  gently  as  possible:  “A  good  number 
of  good  cricketers  failed  to  do  themselves  justice  because  of  the  nervous  ten¬ 
sion  of  a  championship  match.”  There  were  no  recriminations;  there  never 
were  at  Ridley,  though  the  strain  of  saying  nothing  in  the  face  of  defeat  for 
both  the  hockey  and  cricket  teams  in  a  single  year  seemed  to  be  asking  a  lot. 

It  was  all  forgotten  in  the  glorious  cricket  season  of  1954  -  glorious  because 
a  Ridley  boy  once  more  hit  for  a  century. 

Norm  Stewart  was  again  captain,  and  the  spring  was  once  more  so  wet 
that  Pro  Coburn  could  not  use  his  tractor  or  roller  on  A-squad  field  until  the 
last  day  of  April,  but  the  Ridley  XI  started  well,  if  late.  They  had  drawn 
games  on  C-squad  field  against  Parkdale  C.C.  and  Yorkshire  C.C.,  and  then 
defeated  St.  Catharines  by  a  margin  of  19  runs,  and  followed  that  by  down¬ 
ing  the  Old  Roys  by  46  runs  (despite  two  Princeton  “demons”  in  their  attack). 
For  the  first  time  in  three  years  the  weather  was  kind  for  the  traditional 
game  on  Victoria  Day  against  the  strong  Toronto  Cricket  Club.  The  visitors’ 
bats  rolled  up  a  score  of  225  runs  before  their  innings  closed,  and  despite 
Stewart’s  45  the  School  XI  fell  short  by  a  big  131  runs. 

Oddly,  Ridley  then  promptly  exactly  reversed  this  and  downed  St.  An¬ 
drew’s  -  by  131  runs!  Their  batsmen  were  magnificent,  scoring  a  sound  160, 
and  then  their  bowlers  held  the  St.  Andrew’s  bats  to  a  limit  of  29  runs. 

Form  reversals  seemed  to  be  in  order  this  cricket  season,  for  Ridley’s  bat¬ 
ting  was  then  so  weak  against  Upper  Canada  bowling  that  they  were  all  out 
for  58  in  a  game  of  sheer  frustration  played  on  matting  at  U.C.C.  In  Upper 
Canada’s  innings  they  made  the  needed  59  runs  for  only  6  wickets. 

After  such  a  display  of  inconsistency,  neither  the  team  nor  the  School  was 
prepared  for  the  historic  batting  stand  by  Norm  Stewart  against  T.C.S.  on 
the  Toronto  Cricket  Club’s  grounds  at  Armour  Heights. 

Ridley  lost  the  toss  and  went  to  bat.  H.  R.  Weeks,  P.  Hutchison,  J.  Ross 
and  W.  L.  Matthews  were  all  out  for  54,  when  Norman  Stewart’s  turn  came  at 
the  wicket.  D.  H.  Cook  was  still  in.  It  was  now  12.40  p.m.;  i.e.  twenty  minutes 
before  lunch.  In  that  twenty  minutes,  Stewart’s  own  score  reached  47  and  the 
Ridley  total  was  121  for  4.  The  cricket  reporter  vividly  described  his  brilliant 
afternoon  stand.  Here  is  an  extract: 

“Following  lunch,  the  thrashing  and  flogging  of  the  limited  T.C.S. 
attack  continued.  In  the  forty  minutes  before  declaration  Stewart  had 
reached  102  not  out,  Cook  61  not  out  and  Ridley  202  for  4.” 

It  is  worth  noting  that  Stewart  scored  his  102  in  sixty  minutes.  He  had  6 
sixes  and  7  fours.  The  Cook-Stewart  partnership  had  added  a  total  of  148 
runs  in  the  same  sixty  minutes.  Stewart’s  ferocious  batting  and  the  watchful 
judgment  of  Cook  in  placing  the  ball  for  judicious  singles  had  combined  in  a 
batting  display  in  a  Little  Rig  Four  game  which  had  not  been  equalled  for 
many  a  year. 
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Stewart’s  102  was  the  twenty-third  century  since  the  start  of  Ridley’s 
cricket.  Ridley’s  last  century  had  been  scored  by  the  late  Les  Ashburner 
before  the  war  (100  not  out  against  T.C.S.)  in  the  season  of  1937.  Stewart’s 
was  the  final  century  for  Ridley  in  her  first  seventy  years. 

The  second  feature  of  the  match  was  the  courageous  stubbornness  of  the 
T.C.S.  batsmen,  as  they  tried  vainly  to  reach  Ridley’s  202  in  their  innings. 
Cricket  captain  Stewart  had  declared  for  Ridley  with  only  4  wickets  down. 
T.C.S.  faced  a  formidable  task  but  never  gave  up  the  struggle  until  their  last 
man  was  out.  They  scored  an  excellent  103. 

Ridley’s  202  for  4  and  Stewart’s  remarkable  captain’s  innings  in  his  last 
match  for  the  School  were  long  remembered. 

Then  came  the  ill-fated  year  of  1955  -  the  first  year  in  at  least  a  quarter- 
century  in  which  Ridley  did  not  win  any  kind  of  a  championship.  They  had 
been  winning  them  steadily  in  squash,  swimming,  tennis,  cricket  and  rugby, 
but  all  teams  failed  in  1955,  including  the  cricket  XI,  though  the  cricketers 
otherwise  had  a  successful  season.  They  closed  it  by  defeating  T.C.S.  89-86 
and  St.  Andrew’s  159-59,  but  an  early  loss  to  Upper  Canada  (119-35)  had 
ended  hope  for  a  cricket  championship  in  ’55. 

There  had  been  a  revival  of  an  old  Ridley  cricket  custom  earlier  in  these 
years  -  a  cricket  tour.  It  was  consolation  for  the  disappointed  XI  of  1952;  the 
entire  team  remained  when  school  closed  and  for  a  week  there  was  intense 
practice  at  the  nets;  they  were  going  where  Ridley  had  a  cricket  reputation  to 
uphold  -  to  Rermuda.  They  left  New  York  for  their  cricket  holiday  aboard  the 
S.S.  Queen  of  Bermuda. 

Their  experience  -  wonderful  hospitality,  the  beauty  of  the  island’s  girls 
and  fine  cricket  -  was  reminiscent  of  earlier  visits  by  Ridley  elevens  to  Ber¬ 
muda.  They  played  4  scheduled  matches,  winning  2  and  losing  1,  with  the 
other  drawn.  A  match  with  Saltus  Grammar  School  was  rained  out.  St. 
George’s  Dinghy  Club;  Prospect  Garrison  Cricket  Club;  Rermuda  A. A.,  and 
an  eleven  comprised  of  Bermudians  who  were  Little  Big  Four  Old  Boys 
(largely  Ridleians)  were  their  opponents.  The  last  was  the  drawn  game  and 
the  most  enjoyed. 

Tom  Storm  became  ill,  but  both  Mr.  Burn  and  Mr.  Aylott  played  when 
needed.  Ron  Fosbrook,  R.  M.  Hutchison,  and  J.  D.  Chaplin  (captain)  were 
cited  for  fine  batting  displays  and  Norm  Stewart,  J.  Storm  and  J.  R.  Drynan 
for  steady  bowling.  Their  one  loss  was  to  the  experienced  Bermuda  A.A. 
eleven,  with  Ridley  trounced  by  159  runs.  The  Ridley  boys  were  disappointed 
in  their  showing  in  this  match,  but  Bermuda  A.A.  was  an  undefeated  side  on 
the  island,  which  indicated  great  power  and  skill.  They  disclosed  it;  they 
kept  Ridley  chasing  leather  until  they  were  a  tired  team  before  going  to  bat. 
But  the  team  had  ably  upheld  the  School’s  old  repute  on  the  Cricketers’ 
Island. 
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Under  the  eaves  of  a  southern  sky, 

Where  the  cloud  roof  bends  to  the  oceans  floor. 
Hid  in  the  lovely  seas 
The  Bermoothes  lie; 

An  emerald  cluster  that  Neptune  bore 
Away  from  earth  God’s  covetous  night, 

And  placed  in  a  setting  of 
Sapphire  light. 


-  W.  H.  C.  Joell  in  Acta. 
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The  Gentle  Side  oj  Ridley 


‘ Ridley  is  building  boys  to  meet  all  unknown  things  to  come. 


Perhaps  the  hard  facts  of  a  world  of  science  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  Russia’s 
strategy  of  terror  had  a  reaction  among  the  boys  of  Ridley  which  was 
unexpected  and  which  they  probably  did  not  realize  themselves.  There  was 
a  revival  of  Ridleian  poetry.  It  had  been  a  long  time  since  sentimental  verse, 
and  ballads  ringing  with  a  boy’s  love  of  his  school,  had  appeared  in  Acta 
Ridleiana  with  any  frequency.  But  they  were  appearing  in  the  Fifties,  warm 
and  sentimental  or  proud  and  brave  thoughts  of  boys,  as  if  they  were  in 
unconscious  revolt  against  all  the  brutal  elements,  the  threat  and  fear  which 
were  so  alive  in  the  world.  The  editors  no  doubt  encouraged  the  trend  once 
it  began,  but  poetry  wells  up  from  a  spring  and  is  not  written  to  suggestion 
or  plan.  In  the  Easter  issue  of  Acta  Ridleiana  alone  a  total  of  eleven  poetical 
offerings  were  published  from  boys  of  the  Upper  School  and  another  five 
pieces  of  verse  were  contributed  from  younger  poets  in  the  Lower  School.  A 
poetic  tribute  to  Ridley,  unsigned,  seemed  to  say  that  the  scorn  of  sentimen¬ 
tality  which  the  radical  liberals  had  tried  to  engender  in  Canadian  youth  had 
failed  with  the  Ridley  boy.  To  Ridley  clearly  said  this  young  poet  did  not 
fear  to  reveal  sentimental  pride: 

Only  sixty-odd  years 

And  yet  our  school  is  great .  .  . 

Great  from  the  boys  and  the  men  who’ve 
trod  these  halls, 
walked  these  paths 
and  played  these  games  before  you. 

Look  at  their  pictures  on  the  walls, 

Look  at  their  names  on  the  Honour  Boards, 

They  built  Ridley. 
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Look  in  sober  silence  at  the  names  on  the  reredos 
And  at  the  names  in  the  Great  Hall  cloister , 

They  too  built  Ridley,  yes,  and  built  more. 

And  built  it  with  their  lives. 

Listen  to  stories  told  by  those  who  went  before  you, 

Listen  to  others  who  tell  of  the  boys  and  men 
whose  lives  were  once 
The  life  of  Ridley, 

Just  as  you  are  now  the  life  of  Ridley . 

Buildings  are  not  the  School. 

You,  boys  and  staff,  you  are  the  School. 

Be  worthy  of  it  so  when,  in  the  years  to  come, 

You  hear  that  old  song  once  again 
Raised  from  a  crowd  of  younger  throats 
“ Come  fill  your  glasses  up  .  .  .” 

T hen  you  can  lift  your  head  and  feel, 

“I  built  this  School,  l  too  have  played  my  part, 

I  too  a  worthy  son 
of  Ridley  ” 

It  was  good  to  read  such  things,  for  they  brought  light  into  the  dark  grim¬ 
ness  of  the  times.  It  meant  that  the  wholesome  decency  of  rational  sentiment 
was  far  from  obliterated  in  youth,  even  in  the  missile  age. 

In  the  last  Christmas  issue  which  Acta  would  publish  (for  the  School’s 
journal  would  only  appear  semi-annually,  not  thrice  yearly,  after  1955 )  two 
pieces  of  protest  verse  deplored  the  lust  for  power  of  oppressors,  another  was 
a  strident,  proud  football  ballad,  and  still  another  again  revealed  a  boy’s 
deep  feeling  for  his  school  and  for  The  Elms  of  Ridley : 

The  elm  trees  of  Ridley 
Have  stood  for  many  years, 

Theyve  stood  and  listened  silently 
T o  the  sound  of  Ridley  cheers. 

Theyve  watched  our  many  triumphs, 

Our  losses  they  have  seen. 

They  know  our  memories  are  short; 

They  keep  our  memories  green. 

You  think  that  you  are  Ridley 
And  what  you  think  is  right 
But  in  a  very  few  short  years 
You  pass  from  Ridley's  sight. 
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The  elm  trees  of  Ridley 
Are  here  from  year  to  year, 

We  think  they  teach  a  lesson 
And  hope  they  make  it  clear. 

The  elm  trees  of  Ridley, 

They  represent  the  School, 

The  leaves  which  come,  the  leaves  which  go 

They  represent  the  rule 

That  hoys  will  come  and  boys  will  go, 

The  pattern  is  the  same, 

But  Ridleys  spirit  carries  on 
And  so  does  Ridley’s  fame. 

Perhaps  none  of  it  was  deathless;  perhaps  a  stickler  for  proper  scansion 
would  place  technique  before  imagination  and  feeling,  but  even  such  a  prac¬ 
tical  judge  would  agree  that  the  ability  of  each  young  singer  to  express  his 
thoughts  in  words  was  being  enhanced  by  his  rhyming.  ( Postscript :  One 
anonymous  poet  among  several  was  not  a  boy,  but  a  master,  Mr.  Adam 
Griffith,  Ada’s  Staff  Adviser.  He  wrote  both  To  Ridley  and  The  Elms  of 
Ridley. ) 

It  seems  quite  true  that  Ridley’s  influences  on  her  boys,  which  were  always 
to  combat  materialism,  had  been  perhaps  unconsciously  stiffened  to  meet 
the  impact  which  was  now  inevitable  from  the  rapid  and  vast  advance  of 
industrial  technology.  It  was  an  essential  thing. 

Almost  everywhere,  in  all  Western  countries,  the  intellectual  -  the  Egg¬ 
head-had  been  maligned  in  recent  years  by  up-from-the-factory  “self-made” 
businessmen,  and  scorned  by  breast-beating  “practical”  politicians,  as  uni¬ 
versity-trained  economists,  engineers  and  graduates  of  the  business  courses 
became  prominent  in  government  and  commerce.  If  the  Egghead  was  a  sin¬ 
gularly  unsatisfactory  butt  for  their  ridicule  because  of  his  belittlers’  under¬ 
lying  suspicion  that  he  knew  more  and  was  smarter  than  they  were,  he  still 
had  a  hard  time.  It  became  fashionable  for  all  who  feared  a  trained  intellect 
to  deride  an  Egghead.  All  that  was  now  dying  away.  The  highly  intellectual 
scientist  engaged  in  long-hair  research  was  becoming  a  respected  man.  So 
was  the  economist  in  government  service  and  the  men  in  industry  with 
degrees  in  business  administration. 

But  the  change  came  slowly;  even  in  the  early  Fifties  a  political  adminis¬ 
tration,  with  advisers  trained  in  the  social  and  political  sciences,  could  be 
still  accused  of  dangerous  policies,  dictated  by  impractical  dreamers.  Boys  in 
the  senior  chemistry  and  physics  classes  still  spoke  a  bit  deprecatingly  about 
their  ambition  to  go  in  for  pure  science  some  day.  The  long-hair  intellectual 
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was  still  having  a  poor  time  of  it  but,  with  the  resourcefulness  of  all  boys, 
Ridley’s  Eggheads  found  a  way. 

“We  decided  we’d  be  practical  intellectuals,  sort  of  hard-boiled  Eggheads,” 
an  Old  Boy  remembers.  The  enthusiasts  who  were  dreaming  of  making 
earth-shaking  discoveries  some  day  in  nuclear  fission  or  industrial  chemistry 
considered  themselves  “practical  visionaries”. 

Suspicion  and  resentment  of  intellect  would  continue  of  course,  despite  the 
world’s  shortage  of  teachers,  scientists,  physicians  and  trained  men  in  all  the 
professions.  The  intellectuals  would  also  continue  to  prove  they  were  human 
by  forgetting  a  lot  was  wrong  with  their  own  performance,  and  by  neglecting 
to  squelch  some  unruly  disciples  of  free  enterprise  of  the  mind  who  only 
discredited  the  world  of  the  Egghead.  The  pseudo-intellectuals  and  exhibi¬ 
tionists  are  noisy  and  numerous;  there  are  too  many  beatnik-types  who  think 
dirty  fingernails  and  a  voice  raised  in  dissent  are  the  marks  of  an  intellectual. 
It  is  one  thing  to  affront  the  dollar-satisfied,  who  needs  to  have  his  smug 
complacency  shaken-up,  and  quite  another  to  heap  scorn  on  a  conservative’s 
sense  of  decency  just  because  he  appears  to  believe  in  outworn  shibboleths.  He 
may  have  a  better  concept  of  what  constitutes  free  enterprise  of  the  mind  than 
the  habitual  dissenter.  But  despite  all  these  handicaps,  mostly  caused  by  the 
difficulty  in  placing  limits  or  even  restraint  on  liberal  thought  and  speech,  the 
old  habit  of  deriding  the  Egghead  had  definitely  diminished. 

No  particular  defence  or  disparagement  of  the  Egghead  seems  to  be 
recalled  at  Ridley;  the  thinking  of  the  athletes  and  scholars  of  the  School 
could  perhaps  be  described  as  neutral.  But  as  long  ago  as  the  Nineties,  the 
Reverend  Dr.  Miller  had  said  that  imagination  could  sometimes  be  more 
important  than  knowledge,  and  that  was  still  a  Ridley  belief.  Her  poets  were 
certainly  unabashed  by  derision  about  long-hairs;  they  were  proud,  not 
diffident  about  the  exposure  of  their  imagination  expressed  in  verse. 

They  did  not  write,  in  any  event,  with  the  editors  of  little  learned  maga¬ 
zines  in  mind  or  to  find  favour  with  the  literati ,  but  for  pleasure. 

When  Wilson  MacDonald,  noted  Canadian  poet,  visited  Ridley  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1954,  he  must  have  been  surprised  at  the  earnestness  of  his  welcome.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  MacDonald,  a  bit  of  an  iconoclast,  was  publicly  deplor¬ 
ing  Canadian  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  arts,  of  poetry  in  particular,  but 
when  he  told  the  boys  of  Ridley  that  poetry  was  the  greatest  art  of  all  he 
could  not  have  had  a  more  rapt  and  receptive  audience.  The  Canadian  poet 
held  his  own  in  interest  with  outstanding  and  popular  V.I.Ps.  of  government 
and  the  Army  who  also  visited  Ridley  in  this  period.  His  Excellency,  the 
Hon.  Vincent  Massey,  the  first  Canadian  to  be  appointed  governor-general 
of  Canada,  a  great  sponsor  of  the  arts  and  one  of  Canada’s  most  cultured 
citizens,  made  a  speech  in  the  gym  in  1953,  and  Field  Marshal  Viscount 
Montgomery  paid  another  visit  in  1955,  again  escorted  by  Old  Boy  Col. 
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Trumbull  Warren  (’31-’34).  Moffat  Woodside,  Dean  of  Arts  of  the  University 
of  Toronto,  also  visited. 

The  administration  of  Ridley’s  affairs  by  the  Board  of  Governors  had  seen 
many  changes  over  the  years  in  the  regularity  of  Board  meetings  and  in  the 
division  of  work  by  committees.  Following  a  review  and  recommendations 
made  back  in  1951  by  a  committee  with  Mr.  Hamilton  Cassels  as  chair¬ 
man,  the  former  large  number  of  committees  had  been  reduced  to  five  stand¬ 
ing  committees,  with  an  enlarged  executive  committee  to  meet  frequently 
and  the  main  Board  to  try  out  a  return  to  its  former  custom  of  meeting  onlv 
three  times  a  year.  In  1954  this  was  seen  to  be  unworkable;  it  was  decided 
that  the  full  Board  should  meet  monthly  (a  method  which  is  still  followed). 
The  Standing  Committees  set  up  in  1951  were  permanent,  however,  and  now 
between  them  an  historic  decision  was  reached;  they  established  the  dor¬ 
mant  Ridley  College  Foundation  Fund  on  such  a  firm  and  active  footing  that 
it  became  one  of  the  greatest  assets  of  the  School.  These  committees  were: 

Executive  Committee  -  chairman,  President  A.  L.  Bishop. 

Finance  Committee  -  chairman,  Mr.  J.  G.  Glassco; 

Scholarship  Committee  -  chairman,  Mr.  H.  Cassels; 

Financial  Support  Committee  -  chairman,  Mr.  W.  E.  N.  Bell; 

Property  Committee  -  chairman,  Mr.  D.  S.  Weld. 

The  Financial  Support  Committee,  W.  E.  N.  Bell,  chairman,  had  been 
urging  establishment  of  a  “living  endowment”  for  Ridley  College,  to  seek 
funds  to  aid  in  the  operation  of  the  School  either  by  endowments  or  be¬ 
quests,  or  by  gifts  of  cash,  either  singly  or  annually.  This  had  the  full  support 
of  Mr.  H.  Cassels  and  his  Scholarship  Committee  which  had  also  been  urging 
a  living  endowment.  The  entire  Board  was  in  agreement;  they  desired  a 
permanent  means  of  financial  support. 

In  1953  there  was  action.  With  Mr.  Bell  as  chairman,  the  Ridley  College 
Foundation  Fund  was  established: 

(a)  to  raise  the  sum  of  $200,000.00  for  the  completion  of  the  Lower 
School  and 

(b)  to  raise  by  capital  and  living  endowment  at  least  $24,000  a  year  for 
scholarships  and  bursaries  in  addition  to  the  amount  already  available 
for  those  purposes. 

The  inaugural  dinner  of  the  fund-raising  committee  was  promptly  held  at 
the  Toronto  Club  on  October  27,  1953,  with  Jack  Soules  (’31-’37)  as  the 
generous  host  and  Graham  MacLachlan  (’28-33)  presiding.  Foundation 
Chairman  Billy  Bell  and  Red  (H.  E.)  Foster,  organizer  of  sub-committees, 
had  the  campaign  quickly  proceeding.  Its  success  was  as  assured  as  every¬ 
thing  else  the  Old  Boys  seriously  tackled. 
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There  were  also  additional  appointments  to  the  Board  of  Governors  in 
1953,  with  four  of  the  seven  new  governors  coming  from  the  ranks  of  the  Old 
Boys:  J.  A.  Boyd  (11-16);  J.  E.  G.  Chaplin  (’16-’26);  H.  E.  Foster  (’22-’24); 
H.  G.  H.  Hansard,  Q.C.  (18-’22).  and  R.  J.  Dinning,  A.  A.  Schmon  and  J.  H. 
Stevens.  In  1955  five  further  elections  to  the  Board  of  Governors  were  made, 
all  of  them  Old  Boys:  Peter  V.  V.  Betts  (’28-’38);  John  E.  Kennedy  (’25-’31); 
Dr.  Richard  T.  Weaver  (’08-16);  Gerald  M.  Wilmot  (’24-’30)  and  W.  T. 
Wilson  ( ’33-’36 ) . 

Track-and-field  was  having  a  revival.  Ridley’s  Sports  Day  was  always  im¬ 
portant  to  the  boys  and  interest  in  track-and-field  had  heightened  steadily 
in  Canada  and  at  Ridley  since  Hitler  had  died  in  a  Berlin  bomb-shelter  in 
1945.  The  events  of  the  Olympic  Games,  despite  application  of  modem  pro¬ 
motional  methods,  would  probably  never  be  as  popular  in  Canada’s  cities 
and  even  small  towns,  as  running  and  heel-and-toe  walking  had  been  prior 
to  the  Kaiser’s  War  in  the  days  of  Tom  Longboat,  the  Indian  marathoner; 
Alf  Shrubb,  a  middle-distance  star,  and  George  Goulding,  Canada’s  cham¬ 
pion  walker.  There  were  too  many  other  entertainments  and  activities  nowa¬ 
days  to  conflict,  but  interest  was  again  running  high. 

Evidence  of  Ridley’s  new  interest  in  the  track-and-field  sports  was  seen  in 
regular  publication  of  the  school  records  in  the  runs  and  jumps  and  also 
those  of  the  Intermediates  and  Juniors.  The  sports  editor  of  Acta  Ridleiana 
admitted  that  the  records  had  not  been  kept  in  some  years,  but  felt  those 
published  -  all  set  since  1922  -  could  be  considered  authentic.  This  is  dubi¬ 
ous;  as  noted  earlier,  the  times  and  distances  achieved  on  Sports  Day  were 
unknown  for  two  periods,  from  1908  to  1922  (inclusive)  and  from  1946  to 
1948  (inclusive),  a  total  of  seventeen  years.  Ridley  had  some  truly  great 
track-and-field  men  in  those  gaps,  so  it  would  be  surprising  if  some  records 
are  not  lost  in  limbo  ( as  the  historian  suggested  in  the  1908  period ) . 

The  new  care  with  which  records  were  kept  was  because  of  their  incentive 
-  “a  record  is  only  made  to  be  broken.”  J.  W.  Matheson  proved  it.  He  set  a 
new  Ridley  standard  for  the  broad  jump  ( see  below )  in  1954,  when  he  won 
the  Intermediate  Championship;  in  1955,  when  he  was  Senior  Champion, 
he  was  the  first  Ridleian  ever  timed  for  the  100-yard  dash  in  10  seconds  flat. 
H.  D.  Campbell  (1924)  and  J.  I.  Macia  had  jointly  held  the  old  record  of 
10.1.  Peter  Beamish  tied  the  Intermediate  mark  for  the  440  in  1955.  He 
jointly  held  it  with  R.  J.  Edgar  who  had  also  run  the  440  in  57.2  in  1934.  In 
most  years  they  had  beautiful  weather  for  their  sports. 
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THE  SCHOOL  ATHLETIC  CHAMPIONS  (1952-5) 


Senior 

Junior 

Lower  School 

Intermediate 

1952 

R.  E.  Fosbrook 

D.  H.  A.  Sellers 

R.  O.  Matthews 

J.  E.  Greig 

1953 

R.  M.  Hutchison 

R.  O.  Matthews 

P.  C.  Beamish 

D.  H.  A.  Sellers 

1954 

N.  Stewart  1 

T.  H.  E.  Reid  J tie 

B.  Matheson  mi 

P.  C.  Beamish 

J.  W.  Matheson  ma 

1955 

J.  W.  Matheson  ma 

G.  German 

D.  P.  MacDowell 

C.  Gordon 

1954  }.  W.  Matheson  ma  set  new  Intermediate  broad  jump  reeord  of  20  ft.  1  in. 

1955  J.  W.  Matheson  ma  created  new  100-yard  dash  record:  10.0. 

P.  C.  Beamish  tied  the  Intermediate  record  for  440  yards:  57.2. 

Fine  weather  also  marked  Prize  Day  in  each  of  the  years  between  1952  and 
1955,  which  helped  swell  the  numbers  of  parents  and  friends  of  Ridley’s  boys 
who  converged  annually  on  the  School.  The  School’s  scholastic  and  special 
awards  now  constituted  such  a  long  list  that  their  presentation  absorbed 
three  or  four  hours.  The  greatest  single  interest  of  the  boys  was  still  the 
announcement  of  the  result  of  their  vote  for  the  Mason  Gold  Medal,  and  in 
1952  a  rare  tie  was  recorded,  with  R.  K.  Banks  and  F.  A.  Sievert  both  winning 
the  coveted  award  on  the  vote  by  the  boys.  (This  was  the  third  tie  since  the 
medal’s  establishment  in  1892:  there  had  been  ties  only  in  1925  and  1932,  but 
in  the  years  just  ahead  the  fourth  and  fifth  ties  would  occur.  With  several 
candidates  for  a  single  honour,  plus  a  heavy  vote,  each  tie  seemed  inexplicable, 
without  a  rational  explanation. ) 


MASON  GOLD  MEDAL 

HEAD  BOY 

HEAD  BOY 

FOR  TRUE  MANLINESS 

(Governor-General  s 

of  the  Lower  School 

( on  the  vote  of  the  hoys) 

Gold  Medal) 

(Mason  Gold  Medal) 

1952 

R.  K.  Banks  1 

F.  A.  Sievert  J 

P.  J.  G.  Larmour 

L.  R.  Lee 

1953 

E.  C.  Evans 

J.  F.  Kennedy 

N.  C.  H.  MacNeil 

1954 

P.  D.  MacDougall 

G.  D.  Rice 

K.  Falkner 

1955 

P.  McC.  Hutchison 

A.  Havrlant 

D.  L.  Matthews 

THE  TOLL  OF  TIME 

In  these  years  some  yawning  gaps  were  left  by  retirement  and  death  in  the 
group  of  Ridleians  who  had  been  associated  with  the  School  for  so  long 
their  names  were  almost  inseparable  from  that  of  Ridley.  Three  long-serving 
members  of  the  staff  retired;  the  relentless  succession  of  obituaries  in  Acta 
Ridleiana  continued  to  go  on  and  on;  the  Board  of  Governors  was  touched 
by  death;  and  death  also  removed  a  gracious  lady  who  came  to  the  School  in 
1914. 
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It  was  just  before  the  venerable  Dr.  H.  C.  Griffith  was  appointed  Head¬ 
master  Emeritus  in  1952  that  his  wife  died  at  their  Toronto  home,  after  an 
extended  illness.  A  great  Ridleian  in  her  own  right,  her  health  had  separated 
her  from  the  School  in  recent  years,  so  it  was  the  older  generation  of  boys 
who  had  known  Mrs.  Griffith  and  her  activities  for  Ridley.  The  footballers  of 
A-squad  through  many  years  especially  remembered  her  annual  team  sup¬ 
pers  and  how  she  would  lay  Hank  away  in  mothballs  for  them  until  the  next 
season.  Her  son  Adam  was  still  teaching  in  the  Upper  School  and  of  course 
master-minding  Acta  and  her  daughter,  Joan,  one  of  only  four  Old  Ridleians 
of  her  sex  (she  had  attended  the  Lower  School)  was  on  the  staff  of  Bishop 
Strachan  School,  Toronto. 

Other  distinguished  Old  Ridleians  who  were  victims  of  inexorable  time 
between  1952  and  1955  were  two  men  who  had  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  service  to  Canada  in  diplomacy  -  the  Hon.  Leighton  McCarthy,  for 
many  years  a  governor  of  Ridley,  and  Hume  Wrong  (’09-T1),  son  of  the  late 
great  Professor  of  History,  George  M.  Wrong,  long  a  friend  of  Ridley  and 
also  a  governor. 

The  Hon.  Leighton  Goldie  McCarthy  was  not  an  Old  Boy,  but  his  son 
John  L.  had  attended  Ridley  from  1924  to  1932,  and  when  his  father  resigned 
as  a  governor  John  L.  replaced  him  on  the  Board.  Prominent  in  business  and 
finance,  Mr.  McCarthy  was  called  to  the  service  of  the  Canadian  Government 
during  World  War  II  when,  in  1941,  he  assumed  the  office  of  His  Majesty’s 
envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  at  Washington.  When  the 
Canadian  legation  was  raised  to  a  consulate  in  1943,  Mr.  McCarthy  became 
the  first  Canadian  to  bear  the  rank  of  ambassador.  (He  was  succeeded  in 
1945  by  the  Hon.  Lester  Pearson. ) 

Mr.  Hume  Wrong  who  died  in  January,  1954  had  also  been  Canadian 
ambassador  to  Washington.  After  a  long  and  distinguished  career  with  the 
Department  of  External  Affairs,  when  he  was  credited  with  being  one  of  the 
makers  of  Canada’s  modern  foreign  service,  he  had  been  appointed  ambassa¬ 
dor  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  1946.  He  had  relinquished  the 
post  to  become  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  External  Affairs  at  Ottawa,  not 
long  before  he  died  following  a  heart  attack.  Hume  Wrong  came  to  Ridley  in 
1909  at  the  wish  of  his  noted  father,  Dr.  G.  M.  Wrong,  who  was  then  a  gover¬ 
nor  of  Ridley  and  who  had  been  a  close  Varsity  friend  and  then  lif e-long  ad¬ 
viser  of  Dr.  Miller,  before  and  during  Ridley’s  establishment  in  1889.  While 
attending  Ridley  Hume  Wrong  had  been  a  brilliant  scholar;  he  won  the 
Merritt  Gold  Medal  in  Fourth  Form  and  was  the  Head  Boy  in  1911,  winning 
the  Governor-Generars  Gold  Medal.  He  also  won  the  first  Mary  Mulock 
Scholarship  to  the  University  of  Toronto.  He  had  served  as  a  captain  with 
the  Oxford  and  Bucks  Regiment  and  was  later  with  the  Royal  Air  Force 
during  the  Kaiser’s  War. 


A.  Tradition:  Cadet  Sunday  in  St.  Thomas . 
It  began  in  1920;  above,  1954. 


THE  EXPANDING  MATTHEWS  LIBRARY 

Left  to  right :  Griffiths  ma;  Wormsbecker;  Matthews  ma;  Matthews  mi;  Wilkinson;  Martin  I; 
Haynes;  Cole;  Patterson.  (Above:  After  the  move  to  the  former  dining  room  in  School  House.) 


I  he  Dramatic  Society  Presents  .  .  . 


The  Middlewatch 

Front :  H.  A.  Malcolmson;  R.  Johnstone;  J.  G.  Malcolm;  D’Arcy  McKeough;  M.  D.  Johnson; 
N.  A.  Taylor  and  H.  A.  Woggon.  Rear:  Simon  Coke;  J.  H.  Brinsley;  H.  B.  C.  Barton;  A.  C.  Bourne; 

D.  G.  Rykert;  W.  Burton;  W.  G.  Glassco  and  J.  R.  Hamilton. 


MANY  REUNION  DINNERS  IN  ’52 

A  London  group  in  the  series  of  reunion  dinners  held  in  1952  at 
London,  Victoria,  Ottawa,  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  and  Buffalo.  In  front: 
Dr.  J.  R.  Hamilton;  Sandy  Somerville;  G.  H.  Belton;  Verse  Cronyn; 
Bob  McFarlane  in  rear.  Inset  are  Tom  Orr,  London’s  Secretary,  and 
Terry  Cronyn  (right)  Secretary  of  the  Association. 

A  SON  SUCCEEDS  HIS  FATHER 

Capt.  (Major)  A.  C.  Iggulden  (left) 
succeeded  his  father  in  1949  as  cadet 
and  gymnastic  instructor.  At  right, 

“The  Cap’’ — Capt.  C.  W.  Iggulden, 
who  succeeded  Col.  Thairs  in  1924. 


PRESIDENTS 
OF  OLD  BOYS’ 
ASSOCIATION 
( right ) 

J.  E.  KENNEDY 
( ’25-’31 ) 
President  1948-9 


G.  R.  MARKS 
(T3-T8) 
President  1950-1 


G.  G.  R.  HARRIS 

( ’22-’30 ) 
President  1956 


T.  E.  JARVIS 

( ’35-’37 ) 
President  1957-8 

HAMILTON 
CASSELS,  Jr. 

( ’28-’36 ) 
President  1959 

IIAMISH 
MACINTOSH 
( ’35-’39 ) 
President  1960 


From  School  House  to  the  Chapel 
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He  was  a  rare  man  who  was  deeply  mourned  by  all  who  had  known  him. 

Noted  Ridleians,  great  scholars  and  athletes  were  now  in  almost  every  list 
of  Ridley  obituaries,  and  three  deaths  at  this  period  were  deeply  felt  by  Old 
Boys  of  three  different  eras.  Rodney  Adamson,  M.P.  (’14-T7),  died  with  his 
wife  in  a  tragic  aircraft  disaster  near  Moose  Jaw  on  April  8,  1954.  He  had 
been  distinguished  in  both  public  and  war  service.  His  son  Agar  had  left 
Ridley  shortly  before  his  father’s  death.  George  Wright  (’22-’25),  genial  host 
of  Toronto’s  Walker  House,  had  been  known  to  scores  of  Old  Boys.  He  had 
also  died  in  April.  No  Old  Boy  who  was  at  Ridley  at  the  time  of  the  fire 
(1903)  had  forgotten  the  colourful  Gink  (W.  E.)  Doherty  (’02-’04)  who  died 
in  March,  1954  in  the  United  States.  An  exuberant  and  daring  Ridley  boy 
and  fine  footballer,  Gink  had  been  lightweight  boxing  champion  at  the 
U.  of  T.  in  1911,  and  then  had  exciting  adventures  as  a  pre-1914  stunt  flier. 
During  the  Kaiser’s  War  he  had  been  instrumental  in  setting  up  a  flight 
training  plan  for  the  Italian  Air  Force,  and  had  been  honoured  by  Italy.  His 
two  sons  were  both  Old  Boys  -  Duane  (’34-’38)  and  W.  E.  Jr.  (’34-’36). 

That  there  could  also  be  a  sense  of  loss  when  veteran  members  of  the  staff 
retired  was  particularly  illustrated  when  two  masters  resigned  with  thirty- 
eight  and  thirty-six  years’  service,  respectively.  Their  personalities  were  in 
striking  contrast,  but  each  had  contributed  greatly  to  the  School  and  its  life. 
One  of  them  added  colour  to  Ridley’s  folk-lore.  They  were  quiet,  sincere 
Mr.  J.  C.  Ashburner,  B.A.  (Cambridge),  a  great  mathematics  master  who 
had  come  to  Ridley  from  England  in  1916,  and  jovial,  tempestuous  Mr. 
George  Melbourne  Brock  who  had  joined  the  staff  of  the  Lower  School  in 
1914  with  such  a  fabulous  athletic  repute  that  even  the  seniors  looked  at  him 
with  a  touch  of  awe. 

Mr.  Ashburner,  a  perfectionist  in  the  classroom  who  always  had  time  to 
assist  and  encourage  a  lagging  student,  had  been  a  stimulating  soccer, 
C-squad  rugby  and  under-sixteen  cricket  coach,  among  many  other  extra¬ 
curricular  activities.  In  his  thirty-six  years  he  had  always  been  a  strong  prop 
for  Ridley’s  academic  and  after-class  life.  He  had  been  housemaster  of 
the  Dean’s  House  and  then  of  School  House  ( 1946-52 ) .  As  he  retired  to  a  home 
in  St.  Catharines,  he  left  a  lot  of  gaps  it  would  be  difficult  to  fill. 

Mel  Brock,  who  taught  English  and  ancient  history,  had  added  colour  and 
interest  to  life  at  Ridley  from  his  first  day  in  1914.  He  had  just  previously 
represented  Canada  at  the  Coronation  and  then  the  Olympic  Games  and  still 
held  the  Canadian  intercollegiate  half-mile  record.  He  had  won  his  U.  of  T. 
colours  in  track,  rugby,  soccer,  basketball,  hockey  and  even  lacrosse.  A  six- 
colour  man  at  Varsity  is  rare.  At  Ridley  he  was  Mr.  Griffith’s  faithful  assistant 
football  coach  for  twenty-five  years,  acted  for  a  time  as  assistant  secretary  to 
the  Board  of  Governors,  and  for  years  he  was  also  Ridley’s  purchasing  agent. 
On  top  of  all  that,  he  was  Ridley’s  skilled  and  patient  basketball  coach. 
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Incredible  things  had  always  seemed  to  be  happening  to  Mel  Brock  as  he 
enlivened  the  life  of  the  School  with  his  breezy  ways  and  irrepressible  spirit. 
He  was  the  official  track-and-field  and  Cross-Country  starter,  but  he  often 
forgot  blank  cartridges  or  his  gun  would  misfire.  He  owned  an  amazing  suc¬ 
cession  of  weird  motor-cars  long  before  the  day  of  the  “hot  rod”.  He  would 
blithely  address  a  homely  acquaintance  as  “Handsome”  or  would  greet  a 
good-looking  friend  with  “Hi,  Ugly”,  and  strangers  might  be  startled  by  his 
“Hello,  Cupid”  or  “Hi,  Stupid”,  but  they  would  always  laugh. 

No  one  but  a  Mel  Brock  could  do  some  of  the  things  he  did  and  get  away 
with  them.  He  once  umpired  a  Bill  Tilden  professional  tennis  show,  forgot 
the  radio  mike  was  open  and  horrified  or  convulsed  Canadians  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  with  the  pungent  pithiness  of  his  remarks.  Who  else 
would  have  a  plainly  wrapped  bottle  delivered  to  the  School  during  Prohibi¬ 
tion  and  would  then  be  lucky  enough  to  have  it  carried  safely  up  to  his  study, 
teetering  on  a  pile  of  a  boy’s  books?  Who  else  would  purchase  flannels  in 
England  for  the  slim,  fit  cricket  team  -  all  measured  to  his  own  considerable 
girth?  The  unconfirmed  story  ( mentioned  earlier )  was  still  told  of  Mel’s  eager 
purchase  of  the  last  bulk  lot  of  cricket  gloves  in  Canada  during  the  war  - 
only  to  discover  that  they  were  all  left-handed! 

His  language  was  so  “free  and  easy”  it  could  only  be  described  as  privately 
revised  English,  adapted  to  his  personal  use.  Acta  recalled:  “When  ordinary 
mortals  would  ejaculate  a  mild  ‘Aw,  heck’,  Mel  Brock  would  exclaim,  ‘Holy 
Old  Bald-faced  Pete’.  “He  could  always  fuse  a  flow  of  words  into  something 
powerfully  expressive.  The  uninhibited  Mel  perhaps  never  knew  that  at  least 
one  governor  urged  Mr.  Williams  (when  he  was  co-principal)  to  give  Mel 
his  walking  papers,  because  of  his  boisterous  language  and  unpredictable 
ways.  It  did  not  work.  Mr.  Williams,  like  Dr.  Miller  before  him  and  Dr. 
Griffith,  too,  knew  Mel  Brock  added  something  extremely  valuable  to  the 
atmosphere  of  Ridley,  apart  from  his  tireless  energy.  He  was  part  of  school 
spirit  and  a  legendary  Ridley  character  while  he  was  still  enlivening  things. 

Ridley  was  going  to  miss  the  quiet,  scholarly  Mr.  Ashburner  and  gracious 
Mrs.  Ashburner.  The  veteran  housemaster  must  have  been  pleased  when  he 
was  awarded  the  Coronation  Medal  as  the  representative  of  the  Independent 
Schools  of  Canada  and  as  a  token  of  the  respect  in  which  he  was  held  in 
Ontario  education.  And  a  flatness  was  in  the  gap  Mel  Brock  left.  His  wife, 
Pink,  would  be  missed,  too.  She  had  been  a  Ridley  nurse  during  the  ’flu 
epidemic  of  1918  and  could  control  the  impulsive  Mel  without  losing  her 
serenity.  They  had  spent  most  of  their  married  life  in  a  house  overlooking 
B-squad  field. 

Still  another  admired  Ridley  personality  was  also  lost  through  retirement 
during  this  period.  After  twenty-five  years  at  Ridley  as  Matron  of  the  Upper 
School  Miss  Helen  Boyd  resigned.  Her  wonderful  special  suppers;  her  pa- 
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tient  watch  over  the  clothing  of  the  boys;  and  an  endless  succession  of 
thoughtful  acts  over  a  quarter-century,  all  told  of  her  devotion  to  Ridley. 


Canadian  football,  including  the  intercollegiate  game,  was  now  in  the 
throes  of  still  another  period  of  controversy.  More  than  rules  were  under 
debate.  The  amateurs  were  accused  of  being  professionals;  football  clubs 
were  accused  of  a  policy  of  dollars,  not  sport;  the  faculties  of  some  American 
universities  were  accused  of  losing  sight  of  the  true  role  of  athletics,  espe¬ 
cially  of  football,  and  told  to  keep  their  alumni  in  line.  The  intercollegiate 
game  in  Canada  did  not  escape;  it  was  criticized  as  so  complicated  with 
intricate  plays  that  50  per  cent  of  the  players’  training  time  had  to  be  spent 
in  front  of  a  blackboard.  The  sports  pages  were  having  a  field  day  publishing 
conflicting  opinions  and  offering  their  own. 

There  was  truth  in  the  charge  that  American  college  football  was  some¬ 
times  treated  as  a  public  spectacle,  not  a  sport,  with  all  the  attributes  of  Big 
Business.  This  over-importance  attributed  to  college  football  was  excused  on 
the  ground  of  prestige,  but  the  enormous  “gates”  which  were  now  possible 
were  also  an  inspiration.  Huge  stadia  were  projected  or  being  built,  and  the 
competition  between  some  universities  to  attract  outstanding  high-school 
players  by  football  and  athletic  scholarships  was  growing  ridiculous. 

To  the  credit  of  all  the  Canadian  universities,  and  most  of  the  better  insti¬ 
tutions  of  higher  education  in  the  United  States,  the  current  football  hysteria 
was  kept  in  balance.  They  left  the  publicity-beating  to  the  professionals,  who 
were  importing  American  players  in  the  West  and  would  soon  ballyhoo  pro¬ 
fessional  football  into  Big  Business  via  the  Grey  Cup.  This  would  be  a  fine 
example  of  deliberate  propaganda  and  “stunt”  press-agentry,  but  it  had  the 
virtue  of  achieving  a  lasting  result  in  benefit  to  football.  It  placed  the  game 
in  Canada  on  a  new  level. 

The  attention  -  and  most  of  the  space  -  on  the  sports  pages  of  the  dailies 
each  autumn  went  to  the  professionals,  with  intercollegiate  rugby  now  rele¬ 
gated  to  a  distinctly  secondary  place.  The  faculties  of  the  universities  did 
not  mind;  it  is  unlikely  that  their  athletic  associations  or  the  alumni  were 
perturbed,  either.  The  rivalry  on  the  gridiron  between  university  teams  was 
still  grand  for  morale,  but  the  value  of  neither  spectators  nor  victory  was 
distorted.  Football  was  important,  but  it  was  kept  in  its  place. 

The  phase  of  the  football  controversy  to  touch  Ridley  was  in  the  Old  Boys’ 
grumbling  about  too  much  time  spent  in  front  of  the  blackboard  and  in 
studying  football  motion  pictures.  They  said  football  was  not  suddenly  such 
a  complicated  science  as  all  that  -  “Didn’t  we  have  chalk  talks,  too?”  They 
considered  that  Ridley’s  A-squad  should  spend  more  time  actually  running 
plays,  working  on  the  fundamentals  and  getting  into  condition.  The  truth 
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probably  was  that  the  need  to  improvise  new  plays,  and  to  study  a  defence 
for  the  offensive  inspirations  of  their  rivals,  demanded  more  blackboard 
work  than  was  once  required. 

However,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  former  Ridley  rugby  player  who 
would  agree  that  the  modern  game  was  faster,  more  rugged  or  in  any  way  an 
improved  game.  The  huddle  had  slowed  the  game  down  to  a  snail’s  pace  for 
one  thing,  and  the  tackling  had  little  of  the  spectacular  diving  and  flying 
tackles  of  Ridley’s  game  a  few  years  before. 

As  for  the  huddle,  just  as  Ridley  was  probably  the  last  school  to  adopt  it, 
her  Old  Boys  were  still  scornful  of  it. 

The  Ridley  teams  of  1952  to  1955  knew  the  attitude  of  the  Old  Boys  and 
did  not  disagree;  but  they  had  to  play  the  game  the  way  all  their  opponents 
were  playing  it.  They  staged  such  a  great  come-back  in  1952  that  the  bleak 
gridiron  years  of  1950  and  1951  were  forgotten.  In  1952  Ridley  won  her 
twenty-fifth  Little  Big  Four  Championship  of  the  fifty-one  declared  since 
1900  and  did  it  against  particularly  keen  competition.  With  Dick  (R.  M.) 
Hutchison,  the  gallant  138-lb.  captain,  providing  particularly  fine  fighting 
leadership;  with  Norm  (N.  R.)  Stewart  consistently  running  and  punting 
brilliantly,  and  with  Ted  (E.  C.)  Evans  contributing  fine  quarter-backing, 
a  very  light  Ridley  team  swept  over  their  school  rivals  in  a  succession  of 
victories,  all  of  them  hard  fought.  The  team  averaged  less  than  150  lb.,  yet 
the  enthusiastic  sports  reporter  declared  they  had  “one  of  the  best  blocking, 
best  tackling  lines  in  Ridley’s  history”.  They  were  good,  if  not  quite  that 
good,  and  they  were  always  outweighed.  Further,  there  was  not  a  weak 
team  in  the  interschool  schedule,  which  explains  why  the  scores  were  low 
and  close  in  Ridley’s  three  school  triumphs:  St.  Andrew’s,  defeated  12-6; 
Upper  Canada,  11-0;  T.C.S.,  13-12. 

The  boys  comprising  Ridley’s  champion  football  team  of  1952  were: 

D.  R.  Leggatt;  E.  C.  Evans;  P.  D.  McDougall;  L.  M.  Cole;  N.  R.  Stewart; 

M.  B.  McGinley;  C.  L.  Jackson;  J.  F.  M.  Kennedy;  R.  McN.  Whitbeck; 

G.  T.  Unger;  J.  R.  Gillanders;  W.  G.  Coutts;  P.  K.  Phillips;  T.  E.  H.  Reid; 

T.  R.  Swabey;  R.  M.  Hutchison  (captain);  D.  H.  Cook;  P.  Cope; 

J.  P.  Jones  II;  R.  D.  Williamson;  P.  Engholm  and  A.  Dorfman.  Mr.  R.  J. 

Farley  was  still  the  coach  of  A-squad,  assisted  at  times  by  Mr.  C.  F. 

Carson  who  also  coached  the  Seconds. 

A  lot  of  football  was  played  at  Ridley  that  wonderful  autumn;  a  C-,  D-,  E- 
and  F-squad  each  saw  outside  action,  and  the  Lower  School’s  A-squad  also 
had  a  great  year,  with  Hank  Jr.  the  mascot  now  always  on  the  sidelines.  (By 
this  time,  the  toy  tiger  was  a  talisman  of  victory  for  the  superstitious.) 

In  1953  Ridley  repeated  her  championship,  finishing  a  glorious  eight-game 
season  with  7  wins  and  a  tie.  Doug  Leggatt  was  captain;  his  team  scored  146 
points,  with  only  60  against  them.  They  defeated  Upper  Canada  24-13  and 
T.C.S.  30-6,  and  then  collided  with  a  brilliant  St.  Andrew’s  team  who  had  to 
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be  beaten  or  tied  to  give  Ridley  her  twenty-sixth  championship.  Ridley  took 
a  good  lead  early,  then  saw  it  dissolve  so  seriously  that  defeat  loomed;  the 
score  was  17-11  against  them  at  three-quarter  time.  The  fighting  spirit  and 
calibre  of  the  team  of  1953  was  then  disclosed;  they  fought  back  to  finish  in  a 
17-17  tie.  The  tension  and  excitement  of  the  last  five  minutes  were  such  that 
the  orange-and-black  supporters  were  almost  as  exhausted  as  the  players  they 
had  cheered.  That  tie  game  meant  a  tie  championship  with  St.  Andrew’s  but 
its  satisfaction  was  equal  to  many  outright  LBF  victories. 

Ridley’s  good  comeback  after  two  bad  seasons  enlivened  the  annual  foot¬ 
ball  supper  in  each  of  these  years.  Held  in  Gooderham  House  library,  in  the 
tradition  of  the  Headmaster’s  tribute  to  the  team,  set  long  ago  by  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Griffith,  Dr.  Hamilton  and  Mrs.  Hamilton  were  hosts.  Hank  was  a  guest 
of  honour  and  expressions  of  appreciation  by  the  victorious  players  to  Mr. 
Farley  and  Mr.  Carson  were  not  forgotten. 

It  was  well  they  had  championships  to  celebrate,  because  there  was  a 
touch  of  chagrin,  even  a  little  gloom  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  suppers  in 
Gooderham  House  library  in  both  1954  and  1955.  With  R.  A.  Grace  ma  the 
football  captain,  the  1954  team  had  too  many  new  colours  for  strength  and 
only  managed  a  seasonal  record  of  4  victories,  4  defeats  and  1  tie,  with  two  of 
those  losses  to  Upper  Canada  (28-6)  and  T.C.S.  (23-6).  They  won  over  St. 
Andrew’s  9-7  after  a  bitter  battle,  which  was  a  consolation,  at  least. 

Then  came  1955,  the  year  Ridley  made  another  concession  to  football  style 
much  against  their  desire.  For  years  Ridley’s  footballers  had  played  in  can¬ 
vas  two-piece  uniforms.  If  not  pretty,  they  had  the  asset  of  not  giving  a  needless 
hand-hold  and  were  very  serviceable.  Pads  were  sewn  into  the  suits  to  help 
absorb  shocks.  Dr.  Griffith  had  kept  them  long  after  nearly  all  other  football 
teams  were  wearing  jerseys.  All  the  Little  Big  Four  teams  but  Ridley  were 
now  wearing  jerseys,  and  the  pressure  on  Ridley  to  conform  was  too  strong  to 
resist  any  further.  Ridley’s  football  teams  succumbed  and  turned  out  in  jer¬ 
seys.  ( “They  should  have  held  out  forever.  The  change  was  as  stupid  as  the 
adoption  of  the  huddle.” ) 

Ridley  had  a  dismal  season  in  1955  except  for  a  wonderful  battle  against 
St.  Andrew’s,  played  during  the  Old  Boys  Week-end.  They  had  been  beaten 
in  five  games  and  had  won  only  once,  but  the  School  forgave  everything  after 
their  outweighed  team’s  courageous  fight  against  the  boys  from  Aurora.  Let 
Jack  Gatecliffe’s  story  in  the  St.  Catharines  Standard  tell  of  their  gallant  25-21 
victory: 


During  the  first  half  of  the  game  the  Ridley  team  was  so  young  and 
light  they  looked  like  little  boys  playing  against  a  professional  outfit.  From 
the  opening  kick-off  Ridley  was  forced  back  into  their  own  end  and 
conceded  a  touch-down  without  once  touching  the  ball.  They  were  badly 
outweighed  on  the  line,  and  their  backs  were  lighter  .  .  . 

Deep  into  the  fourth  quarter  it  still  looked  as  if  the  old  saying  “a  good 
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big  man  is  better  than  a  good  little  man”  would  prove  true.  Then  the 
“little  men”  started,  or,  rather,  continued  their  gritty  play  .  .  . 

Tossing  passes  and  smashing  against  the  cement-like  St.  Andrew’s  line, 
they  finally  started  to  find  holes.  With  four  minutes  to  play  they  caught, 
and  passed  St.  Andrew’s  on  the  score,  but  then  had  the  heartbreaking 
experience  of  watching  the  opposition  once  again  bull  their  way  down  the 
field  and  retake  the  lead  .  .  . 

But  the  grit  of  them!  .  .  .  With  two  minutes  left  Ridley  dug  in  again. 

By  sheer  will  and  fighting  spirit  they  overpowered  the  St.  Andrew’s 
defence  and,  with  time  running  out,  took  the  direct  route  to  score  the 
winning  touchdown. 

For  the  last  thirty  seconds  they  stopped  St.  Andrew’s  cold  .  .  .  Even  the 
leather-lunged  cheerleaders  couldn’t  be  heard  above  the  crowd  noise  .  .  . 

Ridley  won ! 

They  were  almost  too  hoarse  to  sing,  and  they  couldn’t  sing  Hurrah,  Were 
Champions  Again  for  they  were  not,  but  even  after  Lights  Out  the  refrain  of 
their  Jungle  Song  could  still  be  heard: 

Way  down  in  old  St.  Catharines, 

In  that  far-off  jungle  land. 

There  lives  a  Ridley  tiger 
Who  will  eat  right  off  your  hand; 

But  when  he  gets  in  battle 
With  the  other  beasts  of  prey 
He  frightens  them  almost  to  death 
In  this  peculiar  way: 

Wow,  wow,  wow-wow-wow! 

Hear  that  tiger  roar! 

Wow,  wow,  wow-wow-wow! 

Rolling  up  the  score! 

Wow,  wow,  wow-wow-wow! 

Better  move  along, 

When  you  hear  that  tiger 
Sing  his  jungle  song. 

That  same  rousing  football  spirit  had  been  an  exciting  thing  throughout 
the  season  in  the  Lower  School.  In  contrast  to  the  Firsts’  single  win  against 
the  Little  Big  Four  schools,  the  footballers  of  the  Lower  School  rose  to  glory 
with  a  sweep.  For  the  first  time  since  1944  they  defeated  in  succession  their 
young  counterparts  from  T.C.S.  (45-0),  Upper  Canada  (11-2)  and  St.  An¬ 
drew’s  by  three  touch-downs  to  zero.  They  could  not  have  been  more  proud 
of  the  title  Junior  Football  Champions  of  the  Little  Big  Four  if  it  had  been 
real  and  not  their  own  dubbing.  They  strutted  a  little,  but  we  do  not  suppose 
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their  football  reporter  really  meant  condescension  in  commenting  upon  the 
School  team’s  single  win:  “The  Lower  School  would  like  to  express  pride  in 
the  Upper  School’s  season.” 

Mr.  R.  J.  Wright,  who  had  just  joined  the  Lower  School’s  staff,  had  assisted 
Mr.  Burn  in  coaching  the  Firsts  of  the  Lower  School,  and  the  team  they  pro¬ 
duced  was  not  only  invincible,  their  goal  line  was  nearly  inviolable;  the 
points  scored  against  them  throughout  the  season  totalled  only  2  (by  Upper 
Canada).  They  had  earlier  defeated  Hillfield  School  27-0.  They  sang  Hurrah , 
Were  Champions  Again  with  might  and  main  and  Ridley’s  favourite  football 
song  over  and  over: 

In  the  good  old  football  time , 

In  the  good  old  football  time! 

Running  ’ round  the  enemy’s  end, 

And  bucking  through  the  line! 

The  ball  is  off,  and  we  have  scored, 

And  that’s  a  very  good  sign 

That  we’ll  be  college  champions 
In  the  good  old  f  ootball  time! 

After  football  it  was  always  soccer,  with  the  weather  to  dictate  a  good 
season  or  bad  and,  in  the  autumn  of  1953,  Hillfield  School  of  Hamilton  and 
the  Lower  School  at  Ridley  tried  rugger  just  before  soccer-time  was  due. 
Judging  from  the  boys'  reactions  they  considered  it  a  rough  experience. 
(“One  day  all  of  B-squad  were  called  into  Form  VIII  classroom,  and  I  found 
we  were  going  to  play  rugger.  I  was  put  in  the  second  row  of  the  scrum.  I 
didn’t  know  what  was  going  on  [I  don’t  think  the  boys  beside  me  did  either] 
but  as  we  crashed  we  found  out!”)  Hillfield  and  the  Lower  School’s  B-squad, 
and  a  pair  of  second  teams  from  each  School  also,  met  on  October  28.  It 
was  an  excellent  experiment,  but  the  reaction  was  a  mixture  of  admiration 
for  the  boys’  courage  and  concern  about  injuries.  These  were  numerous,  but 
not  serious,  yet  they  inspired  a  poet  of  the  Lower  School  to  write  a  lament: 

They  come  limping  off  the  field 
After  the  game  is  over, 

Leaving  there  behind  them 
The  blood-stained  clover. 

Admiration  for  Dean  MacDonald,  weighing  a  total  of  75  pounds  (in  foot¬ 
ball  togs),  cancelled  all  that  sort  of  thing.  “To  see  him  standing  a  couple  of 
yards  from  the  goal-line,  poised  to  tackle  a  150-pound  Hillfield  three-quarter 
was  inspiring.  To  see  this  same  Hillfield  boy  flat  on  his  back  with  MacDonald 
firmly  attached  to  his  legs  a  yard  from  the  line  was  magnificent.”  The  coach 
finally  removed  Dean  to  the  sidelines  to  ensure  his  survival. 
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Experimentations  with  English  rugger  kept  recurring  at  Ridley,  but  the 
game  never  became  a  regular  school  sport,  largely  because  Canadian  football 
had  such  a  firm  hold;  it  was  considered  wiser  to  maintain  its  high  standard 
than  to  risk  deterioration  through  trying  for  proficiency  in  both. 

The  last  bit  of  value  from  outdoor  games  was  still  extracted  before  winter 
by  the  traditional  Cross-Country  Run  late  in  each  November.  Year  after  year 
virtually  the  entire  boy-population  of  the  School  would  now  go  flooding 
across  the  sodden  or  half -frozen  countryside  in  rain,  sleet  or  snow,  or  against 
a  raw  cold  wind  or,  if  they  were  lucky,  on  a  rare  fine  day  when  that  wonder¬ 
ful  Canadian  season  called  Indian  Summer  happened  to  be  very  late.  They 
had  a  touch  of  everything  in  the  way  of  November  weather  in  these  years, 
with  hard  ground  favouring  them  only  in  1955.  Because  the  course  had  re¬ 
mained  unchanged  for  some  time,  interest  was  added  in  watching  the  time 
of  each  run. 

Ridley  had  an  outstanding  cross-country  star  -  Carlos  Ardebol  of  Guate¬ 
mala -who  achieved  the  rare  feat  of  a  senior  cross-country  hat-trick,  winning 
in  1953,  1954  and  1955.  Not  only  that,  he  set  a  new  record  for  the  4/2-mile 
course  and  perhaps  thereby  clinched  himself  a  place  on  Guatemala’s  Olympic 
running  team.  He  made  the  team.  Most  of  his  running  had  been  done  at 
Ridley,  and  reports  of  it  were  given  prominence  in  Guatemalan  newspapers. 

Peter  Beamish  was  a  younger  star;  following  a  good  Lower  School  run  in 
1953,  when  second  to  Wickett,  he  tackled  the  Juniors  in  1954,  won  easily, 
matching  the  record,  and  then  won  again  in  1955  as  an  Intermediate.  ( Post¬ 
script:  Peter  would  next  win  the  Senior  -  twice! ) 


WINNERS  OF  THE  CROSS-COUNTRY  (1952-5) 


Senior 

Intermediate 

Junior 

Lower  School 

(Griffith  Cup) 

(Leigh-Cup) 

(Harmer  Cup) 

(About 

4/2  miles 

3%  miles 

3%  miles 

H 2  miles) 

1952 

J.  Haskins 

P.  M.  Hutchison 

R.  Grace 

J.  D.  A.  Wickett 

1953 

C.  Ardebol 

D.  H.  A.  Sellers 

G.  Butterfield 

f.  D.  A.  Wickett 

1954 

C.  Ardebol 

A.  D.  Lilly 

P.  C.  Beamish 

J.  B.  Leach 

1955 

C.  Ardebol 

P.  C.  Beamish 

R.  C.  Malone 

J.  Appleton 

1954: 

Beamish  set  new 

lunior  record  over 

the  shorter  course: 

21.26. 

1955: 

Ardebol  set  new  Senior  record:  26.32;  previous  record  had  been  held  by 

R.  C.  Fennell,  1947. 

The  Old  Boys’  dinners  and  June  week-ends  were  still  important  events 
in  the  story  of  Ridley,  with  pilgrimages  from  afar  occurring  each  year 
by  some  who  had  long  been  missing.  The  dinner  of  1953  at  the  Royal  York 
Hotel  was  the  one  Dr.  Hamilton  had  used  as  a  sounding  board  for  his  defence 
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of  Canada’s  secondary  schools,  and  the  one  in  the  following  year  saw  such  an 
inspiring  muster  that  President  Arthur  Bishop  was  moved  to  exclaim:  "The 
Ridley  spirit  is  so  deeply  rooted  you  can  never  get  rid  of  it.” 

It  was  in  this  year  that  a  returning  Old  Boy  of  ancient  vintage  induced 
recent  graduates  to  realize  they  had  been  taking  their  old  school’s  growth 
and  development  for  granted.  Without  knowledge  of  the  past  for  comparison 
they  had  not  appreciated  the  extent  of  Ridley’s  steady  forward  strides.  An 
Old  Boy,  an  American  returning  to  Ridley  after  a  gap  of  forty-one  years, 
gave  them  a  new  perspective.  His  astonished  surprise  in  the  physical  changes 
in  Ridley,  especially  her  growth,  was  a  revelation.  An  almost  forgotten  Old 
Boy’s  admiration  for  all  that  Ridley  represented  and  was  achieving  would 
probably  not  be  generally  accepted  as  an  endorsation  of  Canadian  inde¬ 
pendent  schools,  but  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  high  marks  Old  Boy 
R.  B.  David  (’03-T2)  gave  to  Ridley.  He  found  “the  land  of  porridge  and 
marmalade”  -  his  old  impression  of  Canada  -  unchanged,  but  to  him  Ridley 
was  unrecognizable.  He  wrote  warmly  to  Acta  Ridleiana : 

“These  boys  are  a  better  bunch  than  we  ever  knew,  and  they  look  as  if 
they  have  more  brains  than  we  did. 

“They  are  better  disciplined,  and  happier. 

“I  came  away  with  this  thought:  Ridley  is  teaching  the  fundamentals 
that  will  give  every  one  of  her  boys  the  blocks  with  which  to  build  —  the 
fundamentals  of  decent,  realistic  living. 

“No  matter  what  they  become,  businessmen,  scientists,  clergymen,  or  a 
thousand  other  vocations,  their  reactions  will  be  those  they  learned  in  the 
dormitories  and  on  the  campus.” 

In  a  world  which  was  carrying  on  under  that  canopy  of  nuclear  fear,  with 
the  future  dark  and  unknown,  his  concluding  words  were  particularly  apt, 
even  comforting: 

“ Ridley  is  building  boys  to  meet  all  unknown  things  to  come.” 
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“ More  than  any  other  single  factor,  this  boy-honour  -  the 
Mason  Gold  Medal  for  True  Manliness  -  and  the  values  it 
represents,  make  snobbery  impossible.  .  .  .  It  is  the  symbol 
of  Ridley’s  philosophy ,  which  tolerates  neither  false  gods 
nor  inflated  egos.” 


With  Ridley  now  reaching  toward  her  seventieth  year,  a  visitor  to  the 
School  in  the  quiet  evening  might  watch  the  shadows  of  the  elms 
lengthening  across  A-squad’s  green  field,  beyond  the  deeper  green  of  its 
clipped  hedges  and  wonder  why  the  product  of  this  particular  private  school 
was  never  accused  of  snobbery  or  even  stuffiness.  It  did  not  require  still  an¬ 
other  revival  in  Great  Britain  in  the  early  Fifties  of  the  now  familiar  attacks 
on  the  Cult  of  the  Old  School  Tie  to  inspire  this  wonderment;  it  is  an  almost 
general  curiosity  of  Canadians  who  do  not  know  their  own  independent 
schools,  their  products  and  their  educational  philosophy.  The  English  public 
school  system  has  withstood  many  assaults,  including  damaging,  world-wide 
ridicule  of  Colonel  Blimp,  a  grossly  exaggerated  caricature  of  both  the 
regimental-tie  and  school-tie  Englishman.  Justified  or  not,  a  sort  of  stuffy 
snobbishness  has  come  to  be  associated  with  boys’  boarding  schools  in  all 
countries. 

Inevitably,  the  curiosity  came  into  the  mind  of  this  observer  of  Ridley’s 
times  and  people  again  and  again  -  as  he  paused  to  admire  the  blooming 
magnolia  in  front  of  the  Great  Hall,  or  the  austere  beauty  of  the  cloisters,  or 
as  he  heard  a  new  boy  piping  “Permission,  please.” 

There  is  a  touch  of  mystery  here,  and  neither  the  ivy  encrusting  Ridley’s 
walls  with  the  warm  mellowness  of  maturity  nor  the  moon  shining  through 
the  arch  leading  to  old  Dean’s  House  will  give  the  answer.  The  self-reliant, 
confident  senior  striding  toward  the  Headmaster’s  office,  the  sturdy  Fifth 
Former  entering  Gooderham  House  and  the  burst  of  boyish  laughter  coming 
through  open  windows  from  the  Lower  School,  all  say  that  a  snob  does  not 
belong  here,  but  what  is  the  explanation? 
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If  Ridley  is  not  understood,  the  mystery  only  deepens  because  of  the 
extraordinary  loyalty  of  Ridley’s  graduates  to  their  old  school,  an  affection 
that  remains  strong  generation  after  generation;  that  alone  can  breed  smug¬ 
ness.  Any  private  school  such  as  Ridley  which  constantly  fosters  school  spirit 
and  makes  much  of  its  traditions  risks  graduates  who  gain  the  repute  of  being 
infected  with  a  boring  importance  on  their  right  to  wear  their  old  school’s  tie. 
But  it  has  not  happened  to  the  Ridleians.  Why? 

Many  derogatory  remarks  about  the  proclivity  of  such  schools  to  breed  a 
false  superiority  have  been  inspired  by  no  more  than  resentment  of  their 
title;  the  term  private  school  smacks  of  exclusiveness.  Yet  a  degree  of  the 
disparaging  criticism  in  the  past  had  been  earned,  even  if  the  sneers  were 
loudest  from  the  defensive  and  secretly  envious.  Some  boarding  schools  in 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  in  Canada,  too,  once  insisted  on 
conformity  to  such  an  extent  they  squelched  independent  and  enquiring 
young  minds  and  only  succeeded  in  producing  a  uniform  mediocrity.  Their 
products  assumed  a  stuffy  superiority  to  replace  self-confidence,  and  when  a 
lot  of  such  nonentities  claim  distinction  on  no  better  ground  than  the  right  to 
wear  an  old  school  tie,  derision  is  certain  and  only  to  be  expected.  But  those 
superficial  civilian  counterparts  of  Colonel  Blimp  are  largely  gone;  social 
change  and  wiser  school  policies  have  washed  them  out.  But  the  taint 
remains. 

It  is  easy  for  an  independent  school,  which  must  have  rules  and  a  pattern 
to  its  life,  to  succumb  to  the  temptation  of  insisting  blindly  on  conformity;  it 
makes  administration  easier,  but  it  can  stifle  development  of  broad  views 
and  can  fail  to  encourage  independence  of  thought.  It  inevitably  forces  a 
distinct  sameness  in  attitude  and  thinking.  In  this  respect,  all  Ridley’s  stu¬ 
dents  and  Old  Boys  of  any  era  know  exactly  what  is  meant  by  the  protest: 
“But  that  sort  of  thing  isn’t  done!”  If  this  is  the  result  of  conformity,  then 
Ridley  is  guilty  of  it  to  that  extent. 

The  School’s  products  seem  to  have  a  common  repugnance  to  anything 
unjust  or  dishonourable.  At  the  same  time  they  are  inclined  as  a  group  to  take 
a  kindly  view  of  the  failings  and  transgressions  of  others,  a  tolerance  which  is 
all  too  rare.  Their  slowness  to  condemn,  and  their  quickness  to  suggest  excuses 
for  the  mistakes  and  weaknesses  of  others  is  the  common  mark  of  most  Old 
Ridleians.  If  that  is  being  stuffy,  then  stuffy  they  are. 

Conformity  is  a  fault  of  education  generally;  an  iconoclast  from  the  pre¬ 
paratory  schools  may  enter  university  as  a  radical  but  as  a  rule  he  is  soon 
quieted  down  as  academic  life  absorbs  him,  being  either  subdued  by  polite 
social  form  or  by  a  desire  for  status  in  a  society  which  has  persuaded  itself  it 
is  easier  to  conform.  There  has  been  little  conformity  in  thinking  at  Ridley; 
the  influence  of  the  School  has  always  been  to  foster  an  independent  mind  in 
a  boy,  to  encourage  moral  courage  and  self-reliance. 
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Still,  that  is  not  enough  to  explain  why  the  Old  Boys  of  Ridley,  with  very 
rare  exceptions,  have  never  earned  the  characterization  of  either  snobbery  or 
stuffiness  among  their  associates  in  their  business  and  professional  lives.  That 
the  Canadian  habit  still  persists  to  accept  men  for  what  they  are,  and  not 
because  of  their  background,  also  does  not  explain  it.  A  great  proportion  of 
Ridley’s  graduates  went  on  to  universities  where  they  could  easily  contract  a 
case  of  intellectual  snobbery,  but  an  Old  Boy  so  afflicted  is  hard  to  find, 
because  their  sense  of  humour  jeers  at  affectation.  Enough  of  them  did  not 
enter  a  university  to  permit  Ridley  to  be  the  specific  scholastic  identity  of  a 
large  group  of  Canadians,  but  an  inclination  to  feel  superior  is  so  rare  among 
them  it  is  an  oddity.  Why? 

Old  Ridleians  even  escaped  inclusion  in  the  general  disparagement  of 
Canadian  independent  schools  during  the  Great  Depression.  Cities  like 
Montreal  and  Toronto  then  saw  extraordinary  long  lines  of  white-collared 
unemployed  youths  whose  education  had  been  abruptly  cut  off,  leaving  them 
trained  for  nothing.  It  was  said  that  it  was  the  youths  from  the  independent 
schools,  not  the  high  schools,  who  most  often  adamantly  disdained  to  work 
with  a  pick  and  shovel.  True  or  not,  it  was  widely  believed  and,  like  the 
image  of  Colonel  Blimp,  it  still  lingers.  A  critic  determined  to  disparage 
could  perhaps  say  that  Ridley  only  escaped  this  implication  of  ill-advised 
and  false  superiority  through  her  location  and  small  size,  but  escape  she  did. 

In  continuing  the  search  for  the  reason  why  the  Old  Boys  of  Ridley  are 
seldom  categorized  by  Canadians  with  the  disparaged  “old  school  tie  types”, 
the  enquirer  is  also  confronted  by  the  fact  that  the  influence  of  Ridley  on 
them,  during  all  their  years  as  students,  was  directed  toward  the  instillation 
of  a  desire  to  be  of  service,  to  community  or  nation,  in  great  or  small  degree, 
and  to  honour  the  values  which  spell  good  citizenship.  To  the  radical  liberal 
and  disciple  of  materialism  that  spells  stuffiness.  In  the  beatnik’s  parlance  an 
Old  Ridleian  is  certainly  a  square.  He  is  likely  to  be  unashamedly  tolerant 
and  well  balanced  in  his  thinking,  and  he  is  apt  to  be  a  serious  citizen  by  the 
time  he  is  thirty-five  or  so.  He  is  not  a  disciple  of  dissent  just  to  be  different 
or  to  attract  attention.  But  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  for  the  angriest  of 
our  angry  young  men  to  characterize  as  snobbery  or  stuffiness  the  collective 
Ridley  impulse  which  caused  a  spectacularly  high  proportion  of  her  Old 
Boys  to  volunteer  for  the  fighting  services  in  both  the  Kaiser  and  Hitler  wars. 
A  snob  is  a  phony,  and  phonies  do  not  react  like  that.  As  we  have  repeatedly 
noted,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers  a  higher  percentage  of  graduates  of 
Canada’s  boarding  schools  served  in  action  in  both  the  world  wars  than  the 
members  of  any  other  national  group  of  which  we  know.  The  war  veterans 
among  Ridley’s  Old  Boys  constitute  the  largest  group  of  them  it  is  possible 
to  segregate;  and  a  snob  or  a  Colonel  Blimp  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  discern 
among  them.  Some  of  them  were  brilliant  military  leaders.  The  list  of  their 
decorations  for  courage  in  action  is  long.  I  doubt  if  there  was  a  single  ambi- 
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tious  rank-hunter  in  the  entire  1,500  war  veterans  among  Ridley’s  Old  Boys. 

That  young  Ridleians  are  not  herded  into  a  stuffy  behaviour  pattern  was 
illustrated  by  an  exasperated  editor  of  Acta  Ridleiana  whose  publication  had 
been  criticized  by  both  Old  Boys  and  students.  He  complained  testily  that 
the  Ridley  boy  while  at  school  was  a  critical  rebel,  a  junior  small-1  liberal, 
but  once  graduated  he  became  a  small-c  conservative,  a  disciple  of  the  status 
quo  and  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  preservation  of  school  traditions.  The  Old 
Boys  are  certainly  conservatives,  but  while  they  were  students  they  were 
both  a  bit  conservative  and  a  bit  liberal.  For  instance,  the  Ridley  boy  is  so 
fond  of  tradition  that  a  supper  or  a  competition  which  has  been  held  only 
once  can  become  a  tradition  in  his  eyes  by  the  next  term,  and  he  is  not  radical 
enough  to  ape  the  beatnik,  even  if  he  likes  rock-’n’-roll.  It  is  recalled  by  an 
Old  Boy  who  attended  Ridley  in  the  Fifties  that  a  senior  tried  a  beatnik’s 
beard  but  hurriedly  hunted  a  razor  when  the  cadet  major  bitingly  quoted 
Ammianus :  “A  beard  creates  lice,  not  brains.”  Yet  Ridley’s  dormitories  often 
sounded  -  and  still  do  -  like  Speakers’  Corner  in  London’s  Hyde  Park,  with 
heckling  and  derisive  cheers  for  boys  propounding  like  wild-eyed  radicals. 
American  boys  would  denounce  McCarthyism  with  a  fervour  they  might  not 
have  dared  in  New  York’s  Union  Square  (the  faint  American  counterpart  of 
Hyde  Park ) ,  but  they  dared  at  Ridley. 

The  School  certainly  produces  many  a  liberal,  but  they  seem  to  be  disciples 
of  the  kind  of  liberal  thought  which  created  our  freedoms  and  now  keeps  them 
alive  and  operational.  Their  liberalism  tries  to  be  constructive,  with  their 
dissent  not  confused  with  dissent  for  the  sake  of  dissenting.  The  boys  of  the 
Fifties  thought  nothing  of  acridly  criticizing  the  leadership  of  the  West  for 
instance,  if  they  thought  a  policy  was  wrong.  If  it  was  not  taken  too  seriouslv 
by  authority,  that  there  was  tacit  encouragement  is  significant. 

The  boys  of  Ridley  have  great  respect  for  their  oldsters,  especially  their 
own  Old  Boys,  but  a  pair  of  them  were  liberal  and  independent-minded 
enough  to  take  issue  with  a  group  of  venerable  Old  Boys  whom  they  heard 
gossiping  as  usual  about  the  good  old  days.  The  episode  occurred  in  the 
library  during  one  of  the  Old  Boy  week-ends  in  the  mid-Fifties.  The  boys, 
respectfully  but  firmly,  asked  to  be  told  what  was  good  about  a  ten-hour 
day,  with  four  more  hours  on  Saturdays.  What  was  so  good  about  a  horse  and 
buggy  instead  of  a  car?  What  was  good  about  the  habit  of  Canadian  boys 
before  the  Kaiser’s  War,  and  adults,  too,  of  using  terms  like  Sheeny,  Wop, 
Nigger  and  Dago?  What  was  good  about  the  heavy  mortality  rate  among 
babies  in  the  gas-lit  era? 

The  reaction  of  the  Old  Boys  is  unknown,  but  they  must  have  remembered 
the  Ridley  students,  youthful  masters  and  young  Old  Boys  who  died  with 
shocking  frequency  from  diphtheria,  consumption  and  pneumonia  -  in  the 
good  old  days. 

These  posers  were  presented  politely,  but  anyone  who  knows  the  deference 
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shown  to  visiting  Old  Boys  by  students  will  realize  the  extent  of  independent 
thinking  the  boys  illustrated.  The  Old  Boys  encouraged  it,  intrigued  to 
discover  the  thinking  of  the  School. 

For  Ridley’s  historian  to  attempt  an  assessment  such  as  this  of  Ridley’s 
product  may  inspire  expectation  of  a  recitation  of  the  honours,  wealth  and 
distinguished  positions  won  in  adult  life,  but  that  would  mean  a  longer  roll 
of  names  than  a  new  prefect  ever  handled  in  his  dreams  or  a  master  faced 
in  one  of  the  old  massed  roll  calls.  Voices  of  boys  would  certainly  come  back 
down  the  years  crying  “ Adsum ”  from  those  who  had  become  honoured  dip¬ 
lomats,  eminent  doctors,  engineers,  scientists,  architects  and  lawyers,  influ¬ 
ential  leading  citizens  and  financiers  and  merchants  who  had  become  pillars 
of  society.  But  such  a  listing  would  not  reveal  the  kind  of  men  they  are,  and 
they  would  resent  the  smug  implication  of  such  a  list. 

A  reunion  of  Old  Boys  is  another  thing  -  one  of  their  week-ends  at  Ridley, 
or  a  reunion  dinner  at  Toronto,  or  in  Montreal,  London,  Winnipeg,  Buffalo 
or  somewhere  else.  It  is  there  that  the  product  of  Ridley  is  off  parade  and 
where  the  conviction  grows  that  the  two  impostors,  smugness  and  snobbery, 
were  defeated  at  Ridley,  not  engendered.  Some  have  succeeded  almost  spec¬ 
tacularly  in  business,  but  there  are  no  soft,  effete  city-slickers  among  them. 
Some  have  risen  to  intellectual  heights,  or  stand  high  in  their  professions,  but 
they  are  all  casual,  unassuming  men.  Some  have  failed  in  almost  everything 
they  touched,  but  they  seem  happy  in  the  self-respect  which  comes  from 
abiding  by  their  principles.  There  are  always  men  present  who  are  so  distin¬ 
guished  it  would  be  human  to  envy  them,  but  the  only  envy  in  such  a  muster 
of  Ridley  Old  Boys  is  by  the  few  who  have  lived  selfishly  for  those  who  kept 
the  urge  toward  materialism  in  check  by  remembering  the  principle  of 
Ridley’s  motto  -  service. 

The  Association  is  itself  dedicated  to  service  -  to  Ridley. 

The  Old  Boys  even  choose  their  president  in  the  Ridley  way.  A  president 
of  the  Association  is  never  chosen  for  any  reason  but  because  of  the  respect 
in  which  he  is  held  as  a  man. 

Why  could  snobbery  never  flourish  at  Ridley  at  any  time  since  1889?  We 
have  been  explaining  by  implication  but  will  go  on. 

Ridley’s  emphasis  on  sport  has  had  a  lot  to  do  with  it,  of  course,  for  the 
challenge  and  rivalry  of  hard,  but  fairly  fought  games  demand  honest  quali¬ 
ties,  with  no  room  for  impostors.  But  the  full  reason  can  be  found  in  Ridley’s 
basic,  changeless  philosophy  which  creates  her  atmosphere,  and  aspirations 
which  are  caught,  not  taught. 

There  is  actually  only  one  main  tenet  to  Ridley’s  philosophy  for  educating 
and  training  boys  for  manhood;  it  is  character.  It  is  placed  so  far  above 
brains  alone,  or  brawn  alone,  or  any  combination  of  the  two,  that  character 
becomes  the  predominant  boy -value. 
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Governors  and  masters  are  replaced  by  others  in  the  remorseless  way  of 
time,  but  it  is  never  forgotten  that  the  building  of  a  boy’s  character  is  at  the 
heart  of  Ridley’s  purpose.  It  has  created  the  salient  character  of  the  School 
and  has  so  permanently  permeated  the  Ridley  environment  that  it  rubs  off  in 
large,  lasting  chunks,  to  stay  with  a  boy  for  life.  It  reflects  in  a  deeply  im¬ 
bedded  scorn  of  pretence.  Ridicule  for  a  false  pose  has  always  been  so  instant 
that  it  squelches  the  first  sproutings  of  smugness.  The  discernment  of  boys  is 
remarkably  keen,  and  in  a  boarding  school  where  privacy  is  impossible  boys 
come  to  know  one  another  far  under  the  skin.  Their  estimate  of  the  worth  of 
each  other  has  been  unshakably  based  on  Ridley’s  own  first  values  -  personal 
integrity,  unswerving  honesty  and  truthfulness,  the  impulse  for  kindliness 
and  an  inherent  respect  for  fair  play.  The  hard  attributes  of  materialism  have 
had  no  place.  A  snob  cannot  exist  in  such  an  atmosphere. 

Nothing  has  done  more  to  keep  these  great  values  alive  year  after  year 
than  that  remarkable  symbol  of  them  -  the  Mason  Gold  Medal  for  True 
Manliness  -  as  year  after  year  they  have  been  carried  away  as  the  base  of  an 
Old  Ridleian’s  personal  character.  More  than  any  other  single  factor,  this 
boy-honour,  and  the  values  it  represents,  make  snobbery  impossible.  It  is  the 
symbol  of  Ridley’s  philosophy,  which  tolerates  neither  false  gods  nor  inflated 
egos. 

The  medal  has  been  bestowed  once  a  year  ever  since  1892  on  the  vote  of 
the  boys.  The  principle  has  been  rigidly  maintained  by  the  boys  themselves 
that  their  vote  is  solely  on  the  basis  of  personal  character.  No  one  -  not  even 
a  master,  perhaps  especially  not  a  master  -  dares  do  any  lobbying  for  a  fa¬ 
vourite.  A  candidate’s  family  wealth  or  social  prominence  matters  not  a  whit 
and  can  work  adversely  if  it  is  mentioned.  A  mighty  athletic  record  is  not 
sufficient  alone  to  win  their  votes.  An  inclination  to  intellectual  snobbery  is 
enough  to  disqualify  a  candidate  in  the  eyes  of  the  young  voters,  and  an 
egotist  or  boaster  would  never  become  a  prefect  who  is  the  normal  candidate. 

This  remarkable  award  may  have  appeared  at  intervals  to  be  taken  too 
much  for  granted,  and  at  times  there  seemed  to  be  less  emphasis  on  it  than  at 
others.  There  have  been  periods  when  it  drifted  into  the  category  of  a  popu¬ 
larity  contest,  but  this  never  lasts.  It  is  always  restored  before  long  to  a 
proper  perspective. 

Dr.  Miller  had  painstakingly  impressed  on  the  boys  during  Ridley’s  first 
ten  years  that  the  unique  award  would  be  what  they  themselves  made  it; 
they  did  not  fail  him.  In  the  larger  school  after  1904,  Dr.  Miller  and  Mr. 
Williams  would  nominate  never  less  than  three  boys  and  generally  from 
three  to  six,  but  they  always  seemed  to  be  prefects,  so  nominations  were 
dropped  and  the  boys  voted  for  the  prefect  they  believed  unquestionably 
had  a  manly,  straightforward,  upright  Christian  character.  This  is  still  the 
custom.  Dr.  Griffith  would  emphasize  each  year  that  the  boys’  vote  should 
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be  for  the  boy  who  had  best  exemplified  those  long-standing  qualifications 
throughout  his  school  career.  Dr.  Hamilton  felt  this  indicated  the  best  prefect 
and  the  boy  who  had  been  the  greatest  beneficial  influence  on  the  life  of  the 
whole  school. 

There  was  no  real  variation  in  their  view;  all  Ridley’s  headmasters  knew 
the  influence  of  the  Mason  Gold  Medal  was  irreplaceable,  and  that  the  boys 
themselves  would  generally  be  right  when  they  became  intense  students  of 
character  before  each  vote. 

The  importance  given  by  the  historian  to  the  lasting  influence  of  the  Mason 
Gold  Medal  in  the  creation  of  the  right  viewpoints  does  not  discount  the 
invaluable  role  of  the  masters.  If  they  had  not  helped  make  the  award’s  prin¬ 
ciples  appear  worthy,  often  by  example,  they  could  not  have  become  the 
personal  principles  of  boys  by  which  they  would  live  as  tomorrow’s  men.  But 
the  good  influence  of  masters  could  not  be  consistent.  Ridley  was  blessed  by 
always  having  more  than  her  share  of  masters  who  loved  both  teaching  and 
boys  for  their  eager  minds,  and  who  had  the  imagination,  without  conceit,  to 
know  that  what  they  said  before  a  class  of  boys  could  influence  decisions  and 
events  twenty  years  on  and  who  governed  themselves  with  such  a  disturbing 
realization  in  mind.  They  often  had  doubts  about  the  right  thing  to  do  or  say; 
it  was  difficult  to  be  sure. 

They  could  only  do  their  best,  which  meant  teaching  that  a  man  does  not 
compromise  with  honesty  and  honour  while  they  proceeded  with  their  aca¬ 
demic  lessons.  They  were  the  solid  masters,  who  personified  in  their  own 
lives  some  or  most  of  the  attributes  linked  to  the  Mason  Gold  Medal  itself. 
They  held  things  steady. 

But  Ridley  also  had  her  share  of  the  varied  allotment  of  master-types  which 
all  educational  institutions  know.  She  has  had  devious  and  sly  masters  whom 
the  boys  distrusted  and  dubbed  Sneaky,  and  -  if  only  briefly  -  an  occasional 
bully  or  scoundrel  or  sadist  with  whom  they  warred.  Not  all  masters  won 
their  confidence,  and  the  boys  were  generally  right  in  sensing  the  wrong  ’uns. 
Ridley  has  had  brilliant  scholars  as  masters  who  were  sometimes  so  immersed 
in  scholastic  interests  they  neglected  other  values.  She  has  had  milquetoasts 
and  conceited  asses.  She  has  had  many  deeply  religious  masters,  and  also  petty 
and  superficial  men  as  masters  who  exuded  smugness  through  lack  of  common 
sense,  perhaps  through  immaturity  even  at  middle-age  because  of  too  long 
and  too  close  an  association  with  boys,  which  seems  to  be  a  hazard  of  teaching 
when  there  is  also  too  much  remoteness  from  the  change  and  challenge  of  the 
adult  world.  Countering  such  influences,  of  course,  was  another  steady  group 
-  the  masters  who  were  thoughtful  philosophers,  wise  and  discerning  men 
with  fine  minds  to  be  admired,  trusted  and  emulated.  They  knew  that  the 
quality  of  disciplined  integrity  could  give  life  serenity,  and  they  tried  ear¬ 
nestly  to  impart  this  knowledge. 
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With  exceptions  of  the  few,  the  influence  of  Ridley’s  masters  has  been  great 
in  moulding  boys  into  right-thinking  men,  but  the  best  of  them  inevitably  left 
for  other  fields  or  retired  or  died,  while  the  Mason  Gold  Medal  remained. 

The  debt  Ridley  owes  to  her  masters  is  not  diluted  by  acknowledgment  of 
all  that  is  owing  to  this  remarkable  award.  Both  debts  are  beyond  computation. 


RIDLEY'S  SYSTEM  OF  BOY-CONTROL 

Ridley’s  remarkably  successful  system  of  boy-control,  a  strong  facet  of 
*  the  School’s  character,  had  not  changed  greatly  since  the  method  was 
established  by  Headmaster  Miller  in  the  first  term  in  1889.  There  were  now 
three  levels  of  control,  two  of  them  by  the  boys.  The  administration  of  Ridley 
was  carried  out  by  The  Headmaster  and  Masters;  The  Prefects  and  The 
Cadet  Corps.  The  latter  was  the  new  element  since  1889. 

The  prefects  at  midsummer  of  1956  were:  A.  P.  Bakogeorge;  W.  R.  Boad- 
way;  A.  R.  Cairncross;  D.  M.  Derry;  C.  L.  Freeman;  C.  Gordon;  G.  J.  Maas; 
R.  O.  Matthews;  H.  D.  Pilbeam;  T.  R.  Pogue;  W.  H.  G.  Strang;  W.  B.  Watkins 
and  M.  J.  Williamson. 

The  duties  of  the  prefects  had  not  changed  a  great  deal  through  the  years. 
Prefects  of  earlier  years  might  like  to  compare  their  responsibilities  with 
those  of  the  prefect  of  1956-8: 

He  watched  school  morale. 

He  helped  control  dining-room  discipline. 

He  attended  the  master  on  duty. 

He  took  study  ( as  did  VI-A  seniors ) . 

He  took  lights  out. 

He  took  roll-call  ( VI-A  boys  may  help ) . 

He  checked  ice-cleaning. 

He  took  room-list  learning. 

He  took  cheer  and  song  learning. 

He  had  chapel  duties  and  police  duties. 

Punishment  by  the  prefects  has  also  not  changed  greatly.  Prefects’  hours 
were  given  in  the  1956-8  period  for  such  things  as: 

Lack  of  respect. 

Refusing  to  slob. 

Not  waiting  at  doors  for  permission  to  enter  flats  (/2  hour). 
Snowballing,  etc. 

Hours  inflicted  on  boys  were  worked  off  with  a  prefect  in  charge  but  under 
the  supervision  of  Major  Iggulden,  which  was  a  precaution  against  a  prefect 
who  might  have  bullying  tendencies,  though  such  instances  were  rare.  There 
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had  been  one,  however;  it  had  caused  the  rifle  exercise  for  detention  to  come 
under  close  supervision.  A  prefect  still  gave  the  boys  their  detention  P.T. 
drill,  but  Major  Iggulden  could  now  remove  a  boy  from  the  floor  or  he  could 
give  a  delinquent  a  chore  to  do  instead  of  the  exercise.  After  one  hour  all 
detention  now  took  the  form  of  jobs,  which  Major  Iggulden  often  had  to 
invent,  just  as  Colonel  Thairs  had  been  forced  to  do  years  before  and  as  the 
Pro  was  still  doing  for  the  Major. 

The  prefects  could  impose  punishment  on  seniors,  neutrals  (those  who 
could  neither  be  slobbed  nor  have  the  services  of  a  slob )  and  the  new  boys 
alike. 

As  an  added  precaution,  Mr.  Matheson  was  responsible  for  a  check  of  all 
prefects’  hours  lists  which  included  the  reason,  to  see  detention  was  not 
imposed  unfairly. 

The  seniority  strata  of  Ridley  boys  in  the  Upper  School  in  1956-8  were  also 
just  as  they  had  been  for  years,  with  the  new  boy  at  the  bottom  - 

Prefects 
Six -A  Seniors 

Seniors  (Old)  Boys  in  VIa  and  VIb 
Neutrals  (Fifth  Form) 

New  Boys 

The  neutrals  could  neither  be  slobbed  nor  demand  new  boys  to  slob  for 
them.  There  were  some  neutrals  in  Sixth  -  those  who  had  entered  Ridley  in 
Fifth,  or  in  Six-B.  New  Boys  were  those  in  the  Third  and  Fourth  Forms  and 
one-year  boys  in  Fifth  or  Sixth. 

This  seniority,  which  was  keyed  to  slobbing,  was  so  rigid  that  a  Fifth  Form 
boy  on  a  school  team  could  not  be  boosted  up  a  notch  from  his  status  as  a 
neutral.  The  boys  were  adamant  about  this  slobbing  law,  with  the  firm  sup¬ 
port  -  actually  at  the  instigation  -  of  Dr.  Hamilton.  If  a  boy  was  the  star 
of  a  football  or  cricket  team  and  was  in  the  Fifth  Form  he  still  could  not  have 
a  new  boy  slob  for  him. 

Any  new  boy  could  be  slobbed  by  a  boy  above  the  neutrals;  he  could  be 
asked  to  do  anything  “within  reason”,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  prefects  to 
see  the  privilege  was  not  abused.  Slobbing  rules  changed  now  and  then  to 
make  sure  the  new  boys  had  time  to  do  their  own  chores. 

The  senior  boys  could  also  mete  out  punishment  in  the  form  of  “strikes” 
for  house  offences,  for  failure  to  check  in  ( roll  call ) ,  for  being  late  for  dor¬ 
mitory  inspection  or  refusing  to  slob.  Three  strikes  equalled  one  hour’s  de¬ 
tention,  with  punishment  for  house  offences  consisting  of  sitting  still  in  the 
house  library  for  a  solid  hour.  Supervision  in  the  library  was  by  a  master  or 
a  prefect. 

Once  a  week,  Wednesday,  house  hours  took  precedence  over  prefects’ 
hours,  but  the  seniors’  record  of  “strikes”  against  a  boy  had  to  start  fresh 
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each  week.  The  worst  transgressor  could  not  now  be  booked  for  punishments 
that  would  extend  over  an  entire  term. 

The  disciplinary  responsibilities  of  the  officers  and  N.C.Os.  of  the  Cadet 
Corps  were  next  in  value  in  Ridley’s  system  of  control  by  the  boys  them¬ 
selves.  The  officers  were  usually  prefects.  The  Corps’  fourteen  officers  and 
numerous  N.C.Os.  could  enforce  discipline  in  familiar  army  fashion,  by  in¬ 
flicting  on  delinquent  boys  the  equivalent  of  a  Confined-to-Barracks  sentence. 
They  gave  an  hour’s  C.B.  (checked  by  the  Sergeant-Major)  for  loafing,  in¬ 
correct  dress,  sloppy  or  dirty  appearance.  (In  this  1956-8  period  virtually 
every  boy  in  Upper  School  was  involved  in  cadet  work  on  at  least  one  of 
three  evenings  a  week,  except  a  very  few  excused  for  reasons  which  had  to 
be  good. )  The  system  lifted  the  disciplinary  problem  from  the  Cadet  Instruc¬ 
tor’s  shoulders  to  a  remarkable  extent. 

The  attitude  by  the  boys  toward  slobbing  was  also  much  the  same  in  the 
late  Fifties  as  it  had  always  been.  The  important  point  to  remember  in  con¬ 
sidering  the  system  of  slobbing  is  that  it  is  not  only  contrived  by  the  boys 
themselves  but  is  controlled  by  the  boys,  and  that  the  boys  who  had  been 
new  boys  are  its  most  ardent  advocates.  In  all  seriousness,  a  common  convic¬ 
tion  of  the  Sixth  Form  in  any  year  was  still  that,  ‘‘The  school  will  fall  apart 
without  slobbing.”  They  had  been  saying  that  twenty  and  thirty  years  be¬ 
fore.  An  exaggeration,  of  course,  yet  it  emphasizes  the  attitude  of  the  boys 
themselves. 

There  were  opposite  opinions,  of  course.  Some  prefects  insisted  on  carry¬ 
ing  their  own  books  and  running  their  own  messages. 

What  the  new  boys  thought  of  slobbing  in  this  period  is  also  probably 
what  it  was  in  all  earlier  Ridley  eras.  It  was  difficult  sometimes  for  a  new 
boy  to  see  that  he  was  being  taught  respect  and  obedience,  pending  the  day 
when  he  would  impose  authority  on  others  and  would  be  able  to  do  so  with 
good  judgment  and  sensible  restraint.  The  conviction  that  slobbing  was  no 
better  than  built-in  slave-labour  had  been  held,  and  so  termed,  by  new  boys 
during  the  Gay  Nineties  (when  it  was  called  fagging)  and  in  every  decade 
since. 

Two  factors  stand  out  with  convincing  clarity  in  consideration  of  Ridley’s 
slobbing  system:  one  is  that  anything  which  has  such  strong  support  from 
the  boys  themselves  can  hardly  be  wrong  and  only  needs  watchful  super¬ 
vision  to  prevent  abuses;  the  other  is  that  to  replace  control  by  the  boys 
themselves,  including  slobbing,  by  giving  all  disciplinary  power  to  the  mas¬ 
ters,  and  making  them  responsible  for  every  little  detail  of  behaviour,  would 
result  in  a  disciplinary  rigidity  and  harshness  such  as  Ridley  has  never 
known.  The  character  of  life  at  Ridley  would  be  so  changed  it  would  become 
unrecognizable.  There  were  so  many  advantages  in  boy-control  that  the 
headmasters  and  governors  had  ceased  even  to  debate  the  point  years  ago. 

The  sense  of  responsibility  which  boys  gained  was  the  extra  advantage.  It 
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was  most  valuable  for  the  prefects  and  the  officers  and  N.C.Os.  of  the  cadets, 
of  course,  but  all  boys  saw  it  at  work  and  their  attitude  and  conduct  was 
influenced  by  their  ambition  to  reach  the  top  of  the  School  -  the  prefect  level 
-  themselves. 


THE  STUDENTS’  COUNCIL 

The  still  comparatively  new  Student  s  Council  was  also  a  part  of  Ridley’s 
administration  by  the  boys,  though  it  was  not  a  disciplinary  body.  It  had 
been  inaugurated  in  1950  by  Dr.  Hamilton,  but  was  only  now  (1956-8)  be¬ 
ginning  to  function  as  he  had  intended.  Recall  its  bad  start?  At  its  begin¬ 
ning,  the  new  body  had  succeeded  in  arousing  the  indignation  of  the  prefects 
because  it  appeared  to  be  intruding  on  their  functions  and  responsibilities 
and  diminishing  their  prestige.  It  had  annoyed  some  members  of  the  staff, 
too.  This  was  because  its  original  terms  of  reference  were  perhaps  too  vague; 
the  new  council  appeared  to  be  trying  to  be  a  form  of  student  government, 
instead  of  a  sounding  board  for  the  Headmaster  through  which  the  voices  of 
the  boys  in  all  forms  could  be  heard.  Perhaps  the  first  council  had  too  grandi¬ 
ose  an  idea  of  the  authority  it  was  intended  to  take;  it  had  seemed  to  be  try¬ 
ing  to  impose  itself  above  even  the  prefects  and  the  Cadet  Corps,  in  Ridley’s 
traditional  system  of  boy-control. 

By  1956  the  troubles  of  the  new  council  had  been  straightened  out,  through 
the  infallible  process  of  trial-and-error.  At  the  start,  the  council  had  been 
composed  of  representatives  from  all  forms,  but  it  was  heavily  weighted  at 
the  top,  with  the  two  6-A  forms  nominating  three  members  each;  the  three 
6-B  forms,  two  each,  but  only  one  boy  from  each  of  the  lower  forms.  Prefects 
were  not  named  to  the  council  ( which  had  permitted  the  appearance,  if  not 
the  fact  of  encroachment  on  their  functions).  The  device  which  saw  the 
prefects  made  eligible  for  election  to  each  council,  which  they  had  not  been, 
proved  the  solution;  it  reassured  these  worthy  seniors  that  they  would  remain 
at  the  pinnacle  of  Ridley’s  system  of  boy-control,  which  nothing  had  said  in 
over  sixty  years  was  not  justified. 

Improvement  in  the  council’s  situation  had  actually  begun  in  1953  when  its 
committees  began  to  be  understood.  The  staff  of  the  dining  room  and  kitchen 
began  to  see  that  the  Dining  Room  Committee  was  trying  to  improve  things, 
not  to  act  as  a  spy  and  informer.  Ian  Matheson  chaired  the  Library  Commit¬ 
tee  and  Cecil  Carsley  the  School  Activities  Committee  at  the  time.  Tangible 
results  began  to  show:  pencil  sharpeners  appeared  in  the  study  rooms; 
cardboard  containers  of  milk  replaced  bottles;  a  lost  and  found  office  was 
operating.  Small  things  but  evidence  of  a  gain. 

An  excellent  innovation  was  the  decree  that  each  complaint  must  be  ac- 
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companied  by  a  constructive  suggestion  before  the  council  could  present  an 
opinion  to  the  Headmaster. 

Much  credit  for  developing  the  council  into  a  position  where  it  could  play 
a  major  role  in  Ridley’s  affairs  must  go  to  Mr.  David  Fensom.  His  diplomacy 
and  counsel  did  much  to  shape  the  body  into  an  extremely  valuable  -  and 
permanent  -  school  asset.  W.  B.  Watkins  was  president  of  the  very  effective 
Students’  Council  of  1956  (he  was  also  the  Cadet  Major  and  a  prefect.)  His 
councillors  were:  W.  T.  Bright;  W.  G.  Charlton;  C.  A.  Cooper;  D.  M.  Grace; 
J.  T.  M.  Guest;  J.  D.  H.  Hobson;  P.  Jenner;  D.  E.  Jennings;  W.  H.  C.  Joell; 
H.  S.  B.  Jones;  A.  L.  Kemp;  G.  J.  Maas  (prefect);  N.  C.  H.  MacNeil;  S.  A. 
Malcolmson;  D.  W.  H.  Masters  ma;  E.  N.  Rippingille  ma  and  O.  G.  P. 
Wodzianski. 

In  1957  Mr.  Adam  Griffith  became  adviser  to  the  council,  replacing  Mr. 
Fensom.  He  continued  to  consolidate  its  new,  valuable  position  in  School 
affairs. 

The  staff  departures  and  new  arrivals  during  all  three  years,  1956-7-8, 
meant  that  Dr.  Hamilton’s  staffing  headache  was  now  chronic.  The  following 
left  and  arrived  in  1956  alone  (and  then  the  changes  just  continued) : 

Mr.  Partridge,  the  Art  Master,  went  to  England  on  a  Fellowship  and  was 
replaced  by  Mr.  John  Martin,  A.R.C.A.,  O.S.A.;  Mr.  G.  S.  Barkley,  modern 
languages,  Mr.  A.  Wilson  (Latin),  Mr.  Adamson  of  the  Lower  School  (who 
also  taught  German  in  Upper  School),  all  left  Ridley  (with  Mr.  Barkley 
returning  in  1957).  Miss  Kinsman,  the  Upper  School’s  matron-dietitian  also 
left  and  was  replaced  by  Miss  B.  J.  North,  B.A.;  Miss  Leila  Thonger  became 
dietitian  for  the  Lower  School.  Other  new  arrivals  in  1956  were  Mr.  J.  G. 
Swift  (Latin,  plus  soccer  coaching),  and  two  additional  Old  Boys  returning 
to  teach:  Tom  Sloan  who  had  graduated  in  1950;  he  would  teach  languages 
(but  just  for  one  year),  and  John  H.  Travers  (’38-’45)  who  would  teach 
English,  French  and  history  (also  for  only  a  year). 

Also  gone  in  1956  was  the  Reverend  R.  C.  Good  who  had  been  Ridley’s 
chaplain  ever  since  1942  -  a  long,  full  fourteen  years  which  had  seen  him 
take  more  roles  perhaps  in  Ridley’s  life  than  his  predecessors.  He  was  staff 
adviser  of  Acta  in  recent  years;  he  had  taught  English  in  the  Upper  School  and 
Scripture  in  both  schools;  and  he  was  also  C-Squad’s  coach  each  rugby  sea¬ 
son.  An  Old  Boy  had  already  replaced  him  as  Ridley’s  chaplain;  welcomed 
back  to  Ridley  was  the  Reverend  John  Hesketh  (’44-’45)  who  also  at  once 
entered  into  many  phases  of  school  life.  He  came  from  the  Yukon  where  he 
had  been  rector  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral  at  Whitehorse.  He  was  also 
shortly  editorial  adviser  to  the  Acta  staff,  among  other  activities,  but  even 
before  this  he  launched  a  new  feature  in  the  School’s  journal,  which  was  so 
effective  it  is  surprising  its  inspiration  had  not  come  years  before.  It  was: 
The  Padre’s  Corner.  In  the  first  feature  he  gave  the  sources  for  each  phrase  in 
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The  School  Prayer,  originated  so  many  years  ago  after  much  thought  and 
study  by  Dr.  Miller  - 


THE  SCHOOL  PRAYER 

Almighty  God ,  by  whose  providence  we  are  met  in 
this  place,  and  who  hast  knit  together  thine  elect 
in  one  communion  and  fellowship ,  we  beseech  Thee  to 
keep  in  continual  godliness  all  the  present  members 
of  this  School,  and  those  who  have  gone  out  from  its 
walls.  Grant  us  by  Thy  Spirit  to  have  a  right 
judgment  in  all  things,  that  we  may  think  that  which 
is  good,  and  love  that  which  Thou  commandest.  Teach 
us  to  perceive  and  give  us  grace  and  power  faithfully 
to  fulfill  the  same,  and  to  withstand  the  temptations 
of  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil.  Graft  in  our 
hearts  the  love  of  Thy  Name,  increase  in  us  true 
religion,  and  let  Thy  Holy  Spirit  be  our  daily  guide 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen . 

-  The  Reverend  J.  O.  Miller,  M.A.,  D.C.L. 


HOCKEY  CHAMPIONS 

In  Ridley’s  winter  sports  in  the  1956-to-1958  period,  a  minor  miracle  oc¬ 
curred  which  the  School  did  not  seem  to  notice.  As  our  readers  must  have 
noted,  ever  since  1900  the  hockey  enthusiasts  had  mourned  that  their  game 
could  not  be  given  the  honour  of  Little  Big  Four  status.  They  had  continued 
to  bemoan  this  secondary  rating  for  hockey  throughout  the  Twenties,  Thir¬ 
ties  and  Forties  as  it  remained  Ridley’s  top  winter  game,  with  a  dozen  and 
often  even  more  teams  on  the  ice.  At  least  one  of  the  Little  Big  Four  schools 
always  had  a  reason  not  to  agree  to  enter  into  regular  annual  competition. 
But  now  Ridley’s  hockey  Firsts  were  playing  their  three  rival  schools  fre¬ 
quently,  not  always  all  three  in  a  season,  but  a  hockey  game  with  T.C.S., 
U.C.C.  and  St.  Andrew’s  began  to  be  the  habit  pattern.  Then,  unexpectedly, 
Ridley  had  a  clean  sweep  of  victories  over  all  three  -  and  were  Little  Big 
Four  Hockey  champions  for  the  first  time,  whether  acknowledged  or  not. 

The  feat  was  not  hailed  as  such  by  official  Ridley,  perhaps  from  diffidence 
in  not  breaking  the  long  understanding  that  there  was  no  Little  Big  Four 
championship  in  hockey.  It  was  not  a  pre-arranged  inter-school  schedule 
with  a  purpose,  but  the  clean  sweep  still  happened  -  in  1958. 

In  1956,  with  Andy  Bakogeorge  the  First’s  hockey  captain,  they  had  won 
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10,  lost  3  and  tied  1  game.  Included  was  a  promising  win  over  T.C.S.,  6-4, 
and  another  over  St.  Andrew’s  7-5.  They  both  lost  and  tied  that  year  against 
Upper  Canada.  No  one,  of  course,  referred  to  a  Little  Big  Four  champion¬ 
ship.  In  1957,  with  F.  A.  Coy  now  hockey  captain  and  T.  H.  Rigby  and 
I.  F.  T.  Kennedy  alternating  in  goal,  Ridley  had  7  winning  games  while 
losing  4,  with  1  tie  -  against  St.  Andrew’s  4-4.  They  had  lost  to  T.C.S.  7-5  and 
to  Upper  Canada  3-2.  This  lowly  record  in  inter-school  play  in  1957  made 
their  clean  sweep  to  come  in  1958  a  great  surprise  to  their  rivals  and  perhaps 
to  Ridley,  too. 

Hockey  captain  Keith  Acheson,  who  had  been  a  star  forward  for  two  sea¬ 
sons,  led  a  strong  team  in  the  victory  year.  “We  have  been  considered  weak 
sisters  in  hockey,”  he  told  the  team  before  the  first  game,  “but  all  that  will 
now  change.”  They  won  3  and  lost  2  preliminary  games,  and  then  defeated 
their  rival  schools,  in  glorious  succession  -  T.C.S.  by  3-1  in  Varsity  Arena; 
Upper  Canada  by  4-3  at  Ridley  and  St.  Andrew’s  5-0  at  Aurora. 

“We’ll  be  a  power  in  hockey  in  the  future,”  the  hockey  captain  now  re¬ 
ported  with  vast  satisfaction.  ( His  prediction  went  awry;  Ridley  won  only  a 
single  school  game  the  following  year. ) 

That  the  championship  was  not  officially  recognized  was  evident  by  the 
sports  editor’s  comment:  “Ridley  won  championships  in  squash,  tennis  and 
swimming  in  1958.”  But  the  boys  of  the  victorious  hockey  team  of  that  year 
considered  themselves  Little  Big  Four  hockey  champions  and  said  so,  and 
certainly  earned  the  right  to  be  recorded  as  such  whether  their  championship 
was  recognized  or  not.  They  were:  W.  G.  Charlton,  J.  C.  Snyder,  W.  L. 
Ferencz,  T.  E.  Richardson  (manager),  D.  A.  C.  Harvey  ( vice-capt. ) ,  D.  L. 
Woods,  C.  A.  K.  Band,  G.  E.  German  (vice-capt.),  T.  R.  Kinnear  (manager), 
P.  M.  Rowland,  J.  S.  Burns,  E.  R.  Passi,  A.  L.  K.  Acheson  (capt. ),  P.  A. 
McMaster,  G.  B.  Newman  and  I.  F.  T.  Kennedy  (goal)  and  W.  G.  Mahaffy. 
Mr.  Chic  Carson  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Carley  were  coaching  mentors. 

The  swimmers,  the  squash  and  tennis  players,  not  the  cricketers  or  foot¬ 
ballers,  won  the  main  honours  for  Ridley  in  these  years,  starting  with  Little 
Big  Four  crowns  for  all  three  in  1956. 

This  scarcity  of  championships  in  the  two  major  sports  fails  to  give  the 
true  impression  of  the  intense  concentration  by  the  great  proportion  of  Rid¬ 
ley’s  boys  on  some  game,  or  of  the  remarkable  diversity  in  Ridley’s  athletic 
activities.  It  does  not  hint  of  particularly  exciting  football  seasons  and  some 
fine  cricket,  and  it  fails  to  reveal  that  in  several  sports  there  was  indication 
that  Ridley’s  70th  Birthday  in  1959  would  be  celebrated  properly,  as  a  Ridley 
victory  year. 

To  touch  on  all  their  sports  can  be  monotonous  for  all  but  the  1956-8  crop 
of  Ridleians  themselves,  yet  their  effort  in  these  years  earned  this  attention. 

In  fencing,  the  Fensom-trained  boys  had  desultory  success  until  1958, 
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when  they  were  unexpectedly  challenged  for  the  Ontario  High  School  Cup 
which  had  been  on  display  in  the  gym  for  several  years,  almost  forgotten 
because  fencing  had  become  entirely  an  intramural  sport.  It  was  now  a  curio 
of  the  past.  But  Oakville-Trafalgar  High  School  unexpectedly  sent  a  team  to 
Ridley  so  well  trained  in  the  sabre  and  foils  that  they  took  the  Cup  off  the 
shelf  and  departed  with  it.  D.  M.  Jackson  was  Ridley’s  fencing  captain  that 
year. 

The  Weight-lifting  (Achin’  Back)  Club  was  revived  in  1956  through  the 
enthusiasm  and  persistence  of  George  Potter  who  had  been  indignant  ever 
since  a  ban  had  been  placed  on  weight-lifting.  Someone  said  it  caused 
muscle-binding,  and  this  unofficial  athletic  exercise  had  been  dormant  for 
two  years.  Potter  paraded  himself  before  Dr.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Shipley  and 
stated  his  case  a  bit  heatedly.  He  argued  that  it  was  those  coaches  who  were 
against  weight-lifting  who  were  really  the  “muscle  bound”  -  in  their  intelli¬ 
gence.  Weren’t  almost  all  Olympic  athletes  trained  with  weights?  Potter 
cited  many  top  athletes  who  were:  Patty  McCormick,  the  diver;  Bob  Rich¬ 
ards,  pole  vaulter;  Frank  Stranahan,  golfer;  Gordie  Howe,  hockey  player; 
Ted  Williams,  ball  player.  It  was  convincing;  the  Achin’  Back  Club  was 
restored  to  respectability. 

Potter  proceeded  to  instruct  by  the  York  method  and,  by  the  winter  of 
1958-9,  he  had  a  class  of  eighteen  embryo  weight-lifting  champions  -  even  if 
it  was  still  an  unofficial  club. 

The  Bermuda  Cup  was  also  elevated  to  new  importance.  It  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  it  was  presented  by  a  group  of  Bermudian  cricket  enthusiasts  for 
inter-house  competition  at  Ridley.  This  had  at  first  meant  cricket,  but  it  had 
been  interpreted  in  recent  years  to  mean  a  medley  of  sports,  not  just  cricket. 
In  1958  there  was  an  inspiring  inter-house  semi-decathalon,  with  rivalry  in 
basketball,  volleyball,  hockey,  swimming  and  a  relay  race.  The  Cup  was 
proving  a  general  incentive  for  participation  in  games.  When  the  points  were 
added  up  for  all  house  competitions  this  was  the  result: 

Gooderham  House  65  points 

School  House  45  points 

Merritt  House  38.5  points 

Dean’s  House  27  points 

The  traditional  rival  of  hockey  in  the  winter,  basketball,  had  a  dismal  time 
in  all  these  years.  The  basketballers’  one  ray  of  light  in  1956  was  to  hold  the 
touring  Princeton  Internationals  to  a  55-53  score,  the  best  showing  Ridley 
made  all  that  year,  even  if  they  did  lose.  Their  1956  progression  of  results 
went  like  this:  lost  7  games;  won  1;  lost  7;  won  1;  lost  3;  won  3;  lost  1; 
won  1.  It  added  up  to  6  wins  and  19  losses.  In  1957  the  game  record  was 
even  more  disheartening:  lost  13;  won  2.  But  prospects  picked  up  in  1958; 
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with  D.  M.  Grace  the  team  captain,  they  won  6  games  and  only  lost  8  and 
seemed  to  feel  (like  the  cricketers,  swimmers,  tennis  and  squash  players) 
that  they  were  destined  to  celebrate  Ridley’s  birthday  in  1959  in  fine  Ridley 
style.  (And  they  did.) 

M.  J.  Williamson  was  the  swimmers’  captain  as  Ridley’s  team  won  the 
inter-school  tournament  in  Hart  House  pool  in  1956,  in  a  meet  which  was 
proclaimed  the  best  in  the  still  short  history  of  the  competition.  Two  new 
records  were  set  in  Ridley’s  championship  year:  Ridley’s  Larry  Freeman 
swam  the  100  yards  in  57.9  seconds,  breaking  the  old  mark  of  58.2  by  Don 
Wallbank,  from  Upper  Canada,  and  Joe  McGinnis  of  Upper  Canada  bettered 
Freeman’s  old  50-yard  butterfly  record,  reducing  it  from  30  seconds  to  28.2. 

In  both  1957  and  1958  Ridley’s  swimmers  had  to  take  second  place  to 
T.C.S.,  but  they  also  could  see  victory  coming  again  in  1959,  the  School’s 
birthday  year;  they  would  have  a  lot  of  old  colours,  improved  by  experience. 

Larry  Freeman  had  won  the  Upper  Canada  Cup,  emblematic  of  the  top 
Ridley  swimmer,  in  1955  and  did  so  again  in  1956.  It  was  then  also  won  twice 
by  Rruce  Hall  in  both  1957  and  1958. 

In  squash,  Larry  Freeman,  the  best  swimmer  in  the  School  in  1956,  cap¬ 
tained  the  triumphant  squash  team  to  the  championship  of  the  Little  Big 
Four  that  spring.  Then  L.  M.  Smith,  squash  captain  in  1957,  did  it  again  - 
most  spectacularly;  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Gibson  Memorial 
Cup,  the  winner  -  Ridley  -  had  a  clean  sweep  of  all  eleven  matches  in  the 
tournament  on  the  courts  of  the  Badminton  and  Racquet  Club  in  Toronto. 

In  1958  Ridley  made  it  a  squash  hat-trick  -  three  championships  in  a  row. 
J.  D.  Poole  was  captain  of  a  Ridley  team  which  was  the  admiration  of  a 
growing  squash  world. 

Ridley’s  boys  were  now  taking  their  squash  victories  for  granted;  it  was 
their  tennis  players  who  were  still  surprising  the  School.  No  other  Little  Big 
Four  sport  at  Ridley  could  boast  four  out  of  five  championships  between 
1951  and  1955,  and  if  they  were  only  second  in  1956,  Keith  Acheson,  team 
captain  of  tennis  as  well  as  hockey,  led  them  to  still  another  tennis  cham¬ 
pionship  in  1957.  In  the  inter-school  tournament  at  Toronto  Ridley’s  tennis 
players  won  8  of  the  9  matches. 

They  were  filled  with  frustration  in  ’58;  the  tournament  could  not  be 
staged.  (It  was  held  in  the  spring  of  ’59,  with  Ridley  gaining  a  tie  with  T.C.S. ) 

Then  the  gymnasts  thought  they  also  saw  a  Little  Big  Four  championship 
in  the  making.  In  the  winter  of  ’56  they  were  electrified  at  word  of  the  first 
gymnastic  competition  in  three  years  between  the  Little  Big  Four  schools, 
though  only  three  were  entering  a  team.  It  was  held  in  Hart  House  gym. 
Ridley  lost,  only  winning  one  or  two  apparatus  events,  but  the  competition 
seemed  to  be  a  spur  to  the  effort  of  the  boys  prior  to  the  colour  parade  in 
March  when  the  standard  of  performance  was  very  high  (if  not  quite  “the 
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highest  in  the  School’s  history”,  as  team  captain  J.D.  S.Terryberry  declared). 

This  old  Ridleian  custom  of  characterizing  any  great  team  or  performance 
as  surpassing  all  others  was  now  more  prevalent  than  ever,  perhaps  because 
the  sports  reporters  were  now  participants  in  the  game  or  competition  they 
covered  generally.  The  reporter  was  the  team  captain.  In  their  enthusiasm 
such  a  laudatory  assessment  was  probably  often  meant  as  a  compliment  to 
the  team  from  its  captain;  it  was  thus  forgivable,  but  to  be  accepted  with  an 
old-fashioned  pinch  of  dining-room  table  salt. 

Such  skepticism  may  have  been  unjustified  this  time.  The  gymnasts  had 
been  discovering  that  Instructor  Iggulden,  the  younger,  was  as  tough  a  drill- 
master  as  his  father  had  ever  been  and  more  of  a  perfectionist.  He  had  intro¬ 
duced  commando-style  unarmed  combat,  with  a  demonstration  included  in 
each  Assault-at-Arms  and  as  a  Ridley  extra  on  Inspection  Day,  but  it  was  the 
precision  of  his  squad  demonstrating  rhythmic  P.T.  with  rifles,  which  offered 
the  evidence  that  he  was  a  drill  perfectionist.  He  spent  hours  drilling  them 
and  was  hard  to  satisfy.  As  a  result,  they  were  giving  sparkling  performances, 
not  by  their  own  judgment,  but  that  of  Old  Boys.  (It  was  rather  wryly  noted 
that  some  of  his  best  performers  were  delinquents  who  got  in  extra  practice 
through  doing  detention  rifle  drill. ) 

There  was  another  innovation  -  judo.  It  had  been  suggested  in  1956  by 
Raoul  Sudre,  a  boy  from  French  Morocco,  and  Major  Iggulden  had  done  the 
rest.  He  obtained  the  best  available  literature  on  judo.  An  eager  class  of  boys 
who  liked  playing  commandos  went  after  the  holds  and  tricks  of  judo  so 
intensely  that  in  no  time  a  dozen  boys  were  demonstrating  their  right  to 
exchange  the  novice’s  white  belt  for  a  yellow  one,  the  first  upward  step  to 
one  of  the  five  Black  Belts  of  Judo.  ( Postscript :  Between  1940  and  1946  more 
books  were  written  on  jiu-jitsu  than  ever  before  because  it  became  a  phase  of 
military  training  in  unarmed  combat.  Earlier  Japanese  writers  on  jiu-jitsu 
( jiudo )  reveal  that  black-belt  men  could  go  on  to  earn  a  red  and  white  and 
finally  a  red  belt  despite  the  popular  impression  that  the  black  belt  was  always 
the  top  emblem  of  skill. ) 

The  boys’  display  of  unarmed  combat  on  Inspection  Day  and  in  the 
Assault-at-Arms  programme  had  always  been  rugged,  but  with  judo  added 
they  gave  the  most  robust  Old  Boys  something  to  admire. 

In  the  annual  colour  parade  of  1956-7  Ken  Powell  won  the  traditional 
Cap’s  Cup  and  was  the  gym  team’s  captain,  with  Bill  Sims  as  vice-captain. 
Then  Major  Iggulden  obtained  a  skilful  gym-team  assistant  coach  and 
trainer:  the  Reverend  Mr.  Hesketh,  Ridley’s  new  chaplain,  who  had  been  on 
Ridley’s  gym  team  while  a  student  (when  he  had  also  been  a  skilful  magi¬ 
cian  ) .  In  1958  colours  were  won  in  a  long  series  of  tests  on  mat,  horse,  high 
bar  and  parallel  bars  by  Tim  Irwin  II,  Lance  Sheppard,  Dave  Hobson  II  and 
Barry  Rice  mi.  Mike  Masters  mi  and  Weldon  Riddolls  mi  were  the  only  old 
colours  of  a  team  that  was  drilled  to  near-perfection. 
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DEAN’S  HOUSE  DIGEST  (1957) 

Dean’s  House  has  the  dubious  benefits  of  a  television  set,  a  cash 
and  carry  store  in  Bob  Riddollars’  room,  a  coffee  shop,  Chez 
Sloan,  for  the  top  flat  exclusively,  and  a  new  four-boy  room  in 
half  of  the  masters’  old  quarters  .  .  .  Mr.  Sloan  lives  in  the  other 

half. 

Working  with  Mr.  P.  H.  Wykes  are  three  prefects:  Schuy 
Jones,  Dave  Charlton  and  George  Butterfield.  .  .  .  The  House  has 
been  relatively  quiet,  all  riots  being  caused  by  outsiders. 


The  late  winter  and  early  spring  of  1958  were  extremely  busy  at  Ridley, 
apart  entirely  from  sport.  The  Dramatic  Society  staged  The  King  of 
Hearts  in  the  gym;  the  Speakers’  Club  took  part  in  twelve  debates,  winning 
three  out  of  four  of  the  inter-school  debates,  to  tie  with  Upper  Canada  for 
the  Fulford  Trophy.  Interest  was  high  in  a  debate  with  the  girls  of  Havergal. 
David  Poole  won  the  Junior  Public  Speaking  Contest  with  a  superb  talk  on 
The  Stock  Market  Crash  of  1929,  and  Michael  Grace  won  the  Senior  Compe¬ 
tition,  speaking  on  My  Ambition  before  one  of  the  largest  Friday  evening 
audiences  in  memory.  Mr.  Barkley  reorganized  the  French  Club.  A  wonder¬ 
ful  Cadet  Corps  Dance  was  held  in  early  April,  and  Mr.  Fensom  and  Mr. 
Wilson  led  Ridley’s  large  chemistry  class  on  a  trip  to  see  the  open-hearth 
furnaces  and  the  steel-making  process  in  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company’s 
Buffalo  plant. 

Underlying  all  these  activities,  and  relegating  international  tensions  and 
trends  to  second  place  in  the  discussion  groups,  was  a  surging  new  interest: 
Canadian  nationalism. 

“It  seemed  to  grip  us  all  at  once,  and  we  worried  it  to  death,”  recalled  an 
Old  Boy,  then  a  Sixth  Former. 

It  was  not  the  endless  Canadian  search  for  a  Canadian  identity  which 
piqued  the  boys.  A  new  wave  of  Canadian  national  feeling  had  swelled  up, 
born  in  a  combination  of  apprehension  about  American  economic  and  cul¬ 
tural  domination  and  also  military  domination  through  the  need  for  joint 
continental  defence  (NORAD).  Canadian  concern  about  sovereignty  would 
not  matter  much  if  a  nuclear  attack  did  come,  but  the  danger  of  American 
military  domination  of  Canada  seemed  real  enough  in  preparing  to  meet  it. 
But  this  was  also  not  the  point  disturbing  Ridley;  it  was  the  exploitation  of 
the  situation  by  the  Anglophobes.  Another  agitation  had  erupted  for  a  new 
Canadian  flag- for  almost  any  design  which  eliminated  the  Union  Jack. 

In  Ridley’s  habitual  intense  way,  the  new  debate  was  furious  while  it 
lasted,  and  this  one  did  not  die  out  as  quickly  as  usual.  Sparking  the  depth 
of  feeling  engendered  was  the  belief  that  all  the  flag  agitations  were  trig¬ 
gered  by  those  whose  Canadian  “nationalism”  was  based  on  prejudice,  on 
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hate  for  Britain,  not  love  of  Canada.  Many  of  their  followers  may  not  have 
felt  a  bitter  antagonism  toward  the  British-Canadian  link,  but  the  noisy  agi¬ 
tators  who  led  the  movement  obviously  did.  The  boys  sensed  that  the  Anglo- 
phobes  themselves  were  only  a  small  noisy  minority,  but  their  flag  agitation 
struck  at  Ridley’s  long-established  and  still-steadfast  pro-British  feeling.  They 
were  ardent  Canadians,  but  British-Canadians.  They  propounded  among 
themselves:  Has  not  the  Canadian  Ensign  become  the  Canadian  national 
flag  by  long  tradition  and  acceptance  in  all  foreign  countries?  Was  it  not  now 
in  the  long  line  of  national  flags  at  each  of  the  world  councils?  Did  not  the 
Old  Boys  of  Ridley  fight  -  and  die  -  under  it  in  both  the  1939-45  war  and  the 
old  war  of  1914-18?  Was  it  not  flying  before  all  Canada’s  overseas  memorials 
and  official  buildings? 

Was  not  the  Canadian  Ensign  proudly  flying  on  a  tall  pole  on  Ridley’s 
distant  opening  day  on  September  16,  1889? 

Unhappily  these  arguments,  which  to  them  seemed  unanswerable,  went 
unheard  in  each  public  discussion,  a  frustration  which  was  infuriating.  They 
wanted  Canada  to  remain  as  a  member  of  the  British  Commonwealth  and 
they  wanted  their  stand  known.  Perhaps  their  school  discussions  had  engen¬ 
dered  an  undue  sense  of  the  infallibility  of  their  opinions  and  of  their  impor¬ 
tance  to  others,  but  they  certainly  wanted  others  to  know  their  views.  This  is 
forgivable  because  they  were  young  and  indignant. 

They  had  to  do  the  best  they  could,  which  was  to  urge  an  editorial  in  Acta, 
even  if  its  voice  did  not  carry  beyond  the  family  of  Ridley.  When  it  appeared 
it  said  with  commendable  restraint: 

“It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  scrap  the  idea  of  a  Commonwealth 
merely  because  of  an  emphasis  on  O  Canada  rather  than  on  God  Save  the 
Queen,  and  the  wish  to  wave  a  maple  leaf  instead  of  a  Union  Jack  around 
the  world. 

“To  break  hundreds  of  years  of  tradition  on  the  whim  of  an  artist  or 
extremist  deserves  very  considerable  consideration.” 

By  far  the  greatest  number  of  Ridley’s  boy-population  in  these  years  were 
Canadian-born,  many  of  them  sons  of  families  which  had  been  Canadian  Re¬ 
generations.  Since  the  end  of  World  War  II  the  number  of  students  coming 
from  the  United  Kingdom  had  been  few.  In  the  spring  of  1958,  80  per  cent  of 
Ridley’s  boys  had  Canadian  homes;  9.8  per  cent  lived  in  the  United  States, 
and  10.2  per  cent  came  from  other  countries.  Of  that  80  per  cent  the  great 
proportion  sensed  the  worth  of  Canada’s  British  heritage,  her  institutions  of 
government,  law  and  the  freedoms  of  their  citizenship,  and  if  they  were  too 
young  to  evaluate  them  fully,  they  still  felt  they  were  irreplaceable,  that  they 
were  the  foundation  stones  of  the  Canadian  nation.  Some  of  them  were  no 
doubt  also  emotionally  swayed,  respecting  Britain  for  her  detestation  of  the 
dishonourable  and  for  her  people’s  love  of  fair  play,  which  was  also  Ridley’s 
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way.  Or  they  may  have  thought  of  1940  when  Britain  stood  alone,  to  justify 
Shakespeare’s  challenging  words 

Come  the  three  corners  of 
the  world  in  arms , 

And  we  shall  shock  them. 

Yet  everything  about  Ridley  is  Canadian.  The  Tribes  of  the  Lower  School 
are  pure  Canadiana.  So  are  the  famous  names  of  its  dormitories  -  Cartier, 
Champlain,  Elgin,  Brock,  Tecumseh,  Strathcona,  Selkirk,  Wolfe. 

It  was  suddenly  remembered  why  these  names  had  been  chosen.  Ridley’s 
independent  Canadianism  had  been  emphasized  from  her  first  day.  As  a 
result,  the  boys  of  Ridley  between  1889  and  1914  undoubtedly  had  a  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  Canada’s  early  history  than  those  of  perhaps  any 
other  Canadian  school.  Dr.  Miller  had  adopted  cricket  as  an  important 
Ridley  game  because  of  its  long  tradition  of  fair  play,  but  he  was  careful  to 
emphasize  Canadian  features  in  all  other  fields  to  prevent  any  impression 
that  Ridley  was  a  transplanted  English  public  school.  He  had  persistently 
emphasized  Canadian  history.  The  annual  Ridley  pilgrimage  to  Brock’s 
Monument  in  the  School’s  early  years  was  established  to  help  him  do  this. 
The  boys  of  these  years  knew  all  details  of  the  Battle  of  Queenston  Heights 
and  ever  since  Ridley’s  boys  had  regularly  visited  almost  all  the  historic  sites 
in  the  Niagara  Peninsula,  which  was  steeped  in  Canadian  history.  Mr.  R.  E. 
Stanley  had  only  recently  taken  the  entire  Form  IV  history  class  on  a  visit  to 
Fort  George,  and  D.  M.  Jackson  had  just  written  in  Acta  an  inspiring  story  on 
Lundy’s  Lane. 

Fifty  years  before,  Dr.  Miller  had  felt  a  sense  of  protest  that  Canada  was 
so  inarticulate  about  her  nationalism  and  had  blamed  inadequate  Canadian 
history  textbooks.  Remember  how  this  had  inspired  him  to  author  a  book  for 
school  use  on  the  early  explorers  who  had  laid  the  foundations  of  the  future 
young  nation,  by  their  vision,  resource  and  fortitude?  His  book  did  not  help 
make  Canadians  more  articulate  about  their  nationalism,  but  it  is  worth 
noting  that  it  represents  one  of  Canada’s  earliest  protests  about  the  failure  of 
school  texts  to  help  build  a  Canadian  identity. 

The  young  Ridleians  were  not  serious  political  partisans  even  if  they  liked 
to  debate  political  issues;  like  the  rest  of  Canada  they  were  also  not  drum¬ 
beating,  flag-waving  patriots,  but  even  if  undemonstrative  they  still  had  deep 
feeling,  including  great  pride  that  Canada  was  a  member  of  the  British 
family  of  nations. 

“You  didn’t  change  your  family  name  when  you  became  an  adult,  did 
you?”  an  Old  Ridleian  challenged  a  rabid  separatist  who  had  given  his  anti- 
British  views  on  CBC-TV  in  1958.  “Why  should  Canada  change  hers?”  The 
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separatist, who  demanded  a  new  Canadian  flag  and  national  anthem,  had  no 
answer  when  the  Old  Boy  added:  “Just  to  sate  your  hate?” 

SCHOOL  HOUSE  NOTES  (1958) 

Around  the  Parade  Square:  It  certainly  looked  like  another 
Strathcona  Cup  victory  on  that  fair  May  7,  and  per  usual,  School 
House  provided  the  guiding  hand.  C/C  Major  German  and  2  i/c 
Captain  Masters  put  us  through  our  paces,  supported  by  R.  S.  M. 

Botterell,  Sgts.  Perren,  Dickinson,  Jenner,  Elliot  1,  Perdue,  Jer¬ 
auld,  and  Millman. 

The  light  side  of  this  memorable  day  was  provided  by  Band  Lt. 

Malone  and  Staff  Sgt.  Harvey. 

We  might  never  have  been  in  the  running  for  top  money  without 
Artillery  Truck  Driver  Zeke  Seagram.  Fine  job! 

The  Cadet  Corps  in  these  years  was  taking  on  a  prestige  and  influence 
which  that  proud  Ridley  institution  had  not  known  earlier.  Major  Iggulden 
was  giving  the  officers  and  N.C.Os.  more  and  more  independent  authority,  and 
the  entire  Corps  responded  with  fine  morale.  Aiding  this  was  an  arsenal  in 
the  armoury  in  the  gymnasium  such  as  Ridley’s  cadets  of  the  past  had  never 
even  hoped  to  attain.  Their  wonderful  equipment  not  only  enhanced  interest 
of  the  boys  in  cadet  work,  it  banished  the  old  lingering  damper  on  enthusi¬ 
asm  which  came  from  the  feeling  that  they  were  only  playing  at  soldiering  in 
a  juvenile  way.  In  comparison  to  the  make-do  equipment  of  earlier  years, 
Ridley’s  cadets  now  felt  they  were  armed  like  real  soldiers.  They  could  follow 
the  training  syllabus  of  a  reserve  infantry  unit  at  a  fairly  advanced  state. 
Their  own  basic  training  programme  even  incorporated  a  special  course  for 
gunners  of  25-pounders;  they  had  four  of  these  World  War  II  field-guns. 
The  course  was  in  honour  of  their  unofficial,  yet  active  affiliation  with  the 
44th  Field  Regiment  of  St.  Catharines;  so  were  their  artillery  trumpets  and 
artillery  cap  badges. 

When  Ridley’s  admired  25-pounders  were  suddenly  turned  in  and  brand- 
new  grease-encased  105-mm.  guns  were  issued,  Old  Boys  who  remembered 
the  sparse  cadet  equipment  of  their  day,  with  their  requests  to  National 
Defence  ignored,  decided  the  Army  must  now  be  over-stocked  with  conven¬ 
tional  weapons.  ( Postscript :  A  complication  in  training  on  the  new  guns 
occurred;  the  Artillery  Section  was  immobilized  until  their  instructor,  a 
sergeant  of  the  44th  Field,  had  taken  a  course  at  Petawawa.) 

The  array  of  other  equipment  in  the  gymnasium’s  armoury  included  160 
drill  rifles  known  as  30.30s,  replacing  the  Cooly  rifle,  issued  in  1950;  six  Bren 
guns  to  permit  an  M.G.  Section;  hand  grenades  for  lectures  on  bombing  and 
street-fighting  tactics;  enough  Sten  guns  to  arm  the  N.C.Os.  (the  officers’ 
small  arms  were  still  swords),  and  they  still  had  six  Long  Branch  rifles  for 
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target  work,  used  throughout  the  year  in  many  individual  and  team  competi¬ 
tions  on  their  indoor  range. 

Major  R.  S.  Cockburn  was  still  their  instructor  in  marksmanship.  Rifle 
team  crests  were  often  won  by  Ridley  in  the  three  D.C.R.A.  matches;  they 
did  well  in  the  Annual  R.M.C.  Club  Inter-school  match,  and  in  1958  a  total 
of  250  Ridley  boys  fired  in  the  Youth  of  Empire  contests  -  a  world  competi¬ 
tion  for  the  Imperial  Challenge  Shield.  That  year  Ridley  was  the  only  corps 
in  Central  Ontario  to  win  white  badges  as  Empire  Marksmen;  they  had  a 
minimum  average  of  75  per  cent  accuracy.  Also  that  year,  146  Ridley  cadets 
could  wear  the  crossed  rifles  and  crown  of  a  marksman;  seventy-six  put  up 
the  first-class  badge  ( crossed  rifles )  and  nineteen  others  had  a  second-class 
certificate.  The  whole  school  fired  in  the  team-shooting  of  the  Canada  Rifle 
Association  Winter  Cadet  matches  or  in  individual  tests  set  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  National  Defence.  (Major  Cockbum’s  official  reports  disclosed  100 
per  cent  participation  by  Ridley’s  cadets  in  the  latter  tests  over  the  past  five 
years.) 

The  Signal  Section’s  new  equipment  was  most  striking  of  all  -  two  19-sets 
with  big  short-wave  transmitters  and  receivers;  four  58-sets  ( walkie-talkies ) , 
a  10-line  switchboard  and  six  field  telephones.  On  manoeuvres  the  Corps 
could  now  maintain  communication  between  Cadet  Corps  H.Q.  and  its  units 
as  efficiently  as  a  militia  regiment  kept  in  touch  with  its  companies. 

Ridley’s  Bugle  Band  had  been  an  imposing  and  useful  segment  of  the 
Corps  since  first  formed  in  1912,  but  there  was  no  loss  of  pride  when  their 
bugles  were  traded  for  trumpets.  Their  fifteen  side-drums,  two  tenor-drums 
and  sixteen  bugles  had  been  the  instruments  in  use  for  some  years,  but  in 
1957  they  were  issued  twenty  artillery  trumpets,  two  cymbals  and  three  bell 
lyres.  The  drum  major  was  presented  with  a  new  staff,  artillery  style.  It  was 
now  the  largest  band  in  history  -  a  cadet-strength  of  thirty-six,  plus  an  officer 
(Malone). 

Unhappily,  their  wonderful  equipment  did  not  influence  the  weather  for 
their  public  appearances  in  1956  under  Cadet  Major  W.  B.  Watkins.  Their 
St.  Julien’s  Day  Parade  with  the  44th  Field  Regiment  and  their  war  veterans 
was  held  in  a  downpour;  it  was  hot  and  sticky  for  their  Annual  Church 
Parade  on  May  13;  three  days  later,  Inspection  Day  saw  atrocious  weather: 
it  rained,  it  snowed,  with  a  high,  raw  wind  blowing  into  the  faces  of  the 
shivering  cadets  as  they  were  inspected  by  General  Sir  Neil  Ritchie,  G.B.E., 
K.C.B.,  D.S.O.,  M.C.  (The  famous  British  soldier  expressed  astonishment  to 
Dr.  Hamilton  that  such  weather  could  be  experienced  in  Canada  in  mid- 
May.  )  The  Corps’  arduously  rehearsed  and  practised  display  had  to  be  lim¬ 
ited,  but  not  even  such  weather  could  diminish  the  elation  of  the  cadets  on 
learning  they  had  again  won  the  Strathcona  Trophy  for  the  best  display  of 
P.T.  by  a  cadet  corps  in  Military  District  No.  2. 

Cadet  Major  Watkins’  officers  in  1956  were:  Cadet  Capt.  R.  O.  Matthews, 
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2  i/c;  Captains  A.  P.  Bakogeorge  (A  Coy.);  M.  J.  Williamson  (B  Coy.);  and 
L.  Freeman,  Adjutant;  Cadet  Lieutenants  J.  W.  Griffiths,  T.  C.  Munns,  O. 
Wodzianski,  A.  L.  Kemp,  D.  F.  McNair,  D.  M.  Derry,  H.  D.  Pilbeam  and 
E.  L.  F.  Lodge  (signals).  The  cadet  B.S.M.  was  H.  S.  B.  Jones. 

There  was  then  such  loss  among  the  officers  by  graduation  that  the  Corps 
was  largely  under  new  personnel  in  1957,  with  Cadet  Major  P.  A.  D.  Smith 
the  new  C.O.  That  nothing  was  lost  in  efficiency  was  evident  when  Ridley’s 
Cadet  Corps  once  more  won  the  Strathcona  Cup  ( the  second  time  in  three 
years)  by  defeating  St.  Andrew’s  in  the  provincial  competition  by  a  mark  of 
93.3  per  cent  efficiency  over  St.  Andrew’s  88  per  cent.  In  1958  the  first  formal 
Cadet  Corps  Daily  Orders  noted  the  promotion  of  G.  E.  German  to  be  C.O. 
and  Cadet  Major,  with  Cadet  Capt.  M.  H.  C.  Masters  to  be  2  i/c  and  Cadet 
Capt.  J.  C.  Banks  to  be  Adjutant.  (“The  Band  was  a  highlight  of  the  Corps 
all  that  year.  Under  the  very  able  leadership  of  Cadet  Lt.  R.  C.  Malone,  they 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  best  bands  in  years,  collecting  full  marks  on  Inspec¬ 
tion  Day.”)  Cadet  Lt.  Malone  began  a  procedure  which  will  likely  become 
a  band  tradition;  he  insisted  that  the  bandsmen  had  to  learn  to  march  and 
carry  out  ceremonial  drills  before  they  blew  a  note  on  a  trumpet. 

The  Cadet  Corps  Dance  was  now  a  permanent  social  fixture,  generally 
held  in  April,  with  Ridley’s  “fair  women  and  brave  men”  dancing  to  a  vari¬ 
ation  of  jazz,  calypso  and  rock-and-roll  in  addition  to  the  old  foxtrot  and 
waltz.  The  function  was  dignified  by  a  reception  line,  headed  by  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Hamilton  of  course.  In  1958  the  Headmaster  and  his  wife  were  sup¬ 
ported  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guest;  Cadet  R.S.M.  Brock  Buchanan  and  Miss 
Marg  White;  Cadet  Capt.  Mike  Masters  and  Miss  Nickie  Martin;  and  Cadet 
Major  Gary  German  and  Miss  Gail  McLaren.  The  affair  was  polite,  formal 
and  highly  respectable,  but  after  the  Ball  there  was  another  social  affair 
which  had  surprising  repercussions.  One  reverberation  from  it  shook  Form 
6-A  so  badly  they  went  about  for  a  few  hours  filled  with  awful  apprehension, 
as  if  infected  with  a  serious  case  of  post-dance  jitters.  (“They  were  so  jumpy 
that  when  a  fag  suddenly  said  to  a  senior,  ‘Here’s  your  bottle,  sir’  [of  hair 
tonic]  he  jumped  all  over  the  poor  junior  for  startling  him.”) 

It  was  all  because  of  an  after-dance  party  staged  in  a  St.  Catharines  hotel 
which  was  not  as  wild  as  it  was  declared  to  be;  it  was  just  noisy  and  exuberant, 
with  a  few  over-rambunctious  guests  smashing  furniture,  spraying  the  walls 
with  soda  siphons  and  things  like  that.  The  first  serious  mistake  was  the 
not-bright  idea  of  the  6-A  boy  who  reserved  the  party  room;  he  registered  it 
under  the  fictitious  name  of  “Dirk  Hamilton”.  At  daylight,  the  noisy  celebrants 
were  indignantly  ejected,  with  the  angry  hotel  proprietor  demanding  payment 
of  damages,  in  vain.  The  room  was  a  bit  of  a  shambles;  in  addition  to  a  bed 
with  its  legs  off  and  some  splintered  chairs,  the  wallpaper  was  a  mess;  the  room 
would  need  complete  re-decorating. 


BOYS  OF  THE  LOWER  SCHOOL  GOING  TO  CHAPEL 


Hockey,  1956: 

T.  D.  S.  Terryberry  Saves! 

J  J 


MR.  MEL  BROCK 
HONOURED 

Old  Boi/s  Week-end, 
1953,  (l  tor.):  Mel  (G.M.) 
Brock;  H.  E.  Foster,  Pres- 
ident,  Old  Boys’  Associa¬ 
tion;  Mrs.  Brock;  Col. 
Arthur  Bishop,  President 
of  Ridley. 


Dr/R  ZXTTW.  Si.  m 


THE  HEADMASTER  EMERITUS  HONOURED 

An  illuminated  scroll  of  appreciation  was  presented  to  Dr.  Griffith  by  the  Old  Boys'  Association 
on  the  eve  of  the  Grey  Cup  game,  1953.  Above:  Bob  ( R.  B.)  Moran  (’26-’28);  Red  (H.  E.) 
Foster  (’22-’24);  Dr.  Griffith  and  Jack  (J.  M.)  Soules  (’31-’37).  Mr.  Foster  was  President  of  the 
Association  1952-3  and  appointed  a  Governor  in  1953;  Mr.  Soules  was  President  1954-5. 


FIVE  CHAPLAINS  OF  RIDLEY 

(L.  to  R.):  The  Rev.  J.  T.  Hesketh,  B.A.,  1956-9  (an  Old  Boy,  44-45 ) ; 
the  Rev.  W.  F.  Wallace,  M.A.,  B.D.,  1923-9;  the  Rev.  C.  G.  Eakins,  M.A., 
1930-2;  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Langhorn,  1933-42;  and  the  Rev.  R.  C.  Good,  M.A., 

B.D.,  1942-56. 


THE  GYM  SQUAD,  1956 

Front  row  (colour  men)  l.  to  Robinson;  Powell;  Sims;  Major  Iggulden;  Terryberry  (captain); 
Lee  I;  Ricklolls;  Masters  mi.  Second  row :  Greenwood;  Evans;  Stocking;  Irwin  I;  Courage; 
Hobson  II;  Ross.  Third  row :  Kinnear  mi;  Sheppard;  Hollinrake;  Irwin  II;  Dickson  II.  Rear : 
Peglar;  Tolmie;  Walker  II. 


VISIT  FROM  VISCOUNT  MONTGOMERY 

Pictured  in  the  Cloister  (l.  to  r.):  Headmaster  Dr.  Hamilton;  Cooper; 
Viscount  Montgomery  of  Alamein;  Hillock;  Jenner  and  Malone. 
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No  damages  were  forthcoming;  the  celebrants  just  fled.  This  was  the  second 
mistake. 

The  enraged  proprietor  was  on  the  phone  to  the  School  before  anyone  was 
moving  in  the  morning.  He  finally  got  Mr.  McLeod.  He  demanded  to  talk  to 
Dirk  Hamilton. 

“Do  you  mean  Dr.  Hamilton?”  Mr.  McLeod  asked. 

“He  could  call  himself  that.  He  also  calls  himself  Dirk  Hamilton.” 

“But  Dr.  Hamilton  is  the  only  Hamilton  at  the  School,”  said  Mr.  McLeod. 

“That’s  him  then!”  yelled  the  incensed  hotel  man.  “He  threw  a  wild  party  at 
my  hotel  last  night  and  nearly  wrecked  the  place.  I'm  going  to  sue  if  damages 
are  not  paid  by  noon.” 

Mr.  McLeod  was  now  intensely  interested.  “You  tell  that  man  Hamilton 
to  get  down  here  with  the  cash  or  I’m  coming  up  there  to  collect  it,”  was  the 
final  threat.  Mr.  McLeod  promised  to  investigate  and  asked  for  a  description 
of  Dirk  Hamilton.  He  also  asked  for  the  names  of  some  of  those  who  had 
attended  the  after-dance  festivities. 

The  investigation  proceeded  rapidly  but  not  nearly  as  fast  as  Dr.  Hamilton’s 
temper  was  rising.  He  could  hear  the  rumour  flying  about  downtown:  “The 
Headmaster  of  Ridley  held  a  wild  party  in  a  hotel  .  .  .  smashed  furniture  .  .  . 
had  to  be  ejected.” 

As  a  result,  Form  6- A  nearly  lost  all  its  privileges  and  -  for  the  first  time  in 
history  -  almost  had  its  responsibility  for  “running  the  School”  taken  away 
and  given  to  6-B.  Let  us  draw  a  shroud  over  the  details;  the  important  thing 
was  that  the  false  rumour  about  the  Headmaster’s  wild  party  was  stopped  at 
its  source,  in  time. 

The  month  before  the  dance  saw  the  Assault-at-Arms  staged,  and  for  the 
month  before  that  the  participants  were  placed  under  as  gruelling  a  training 
grind  as  the  platoons  knew  prior  to  Inspection  Day.  Major  Iggulden’s  familiar 
scornful  roar  in  P.T.:  “D’you  want  muscles  like  a  sparrow’s  kneecaps?”  was 
echoing  often  in  the  gym.  His  mixed  Kentish-Indian  Army  accent  is  needed 
to  portray  the  true  pungency,  but  that  one,  and  other  goading  ejaculations, 
made  the  Iggulden  vocabulary  a  rare  thing.  He  drove  the  gymnasts  hard  on 
the  mats  and  the  horse.  It  was  a  pity  the  spectators  at  the  Assault-at-Arms 
could  not  know  the  sweat  and  work  which  made  the  calisthenic  display  (with 
rifles)  such  a  masterpiece  of  rhythmic  timing.  They  would  have  appreciated 
the  show  the  boys  staged  even  more  than  they  invariably  did.  Sword-swinging 
was  an  old  Ridley  speciality;  Major  Iggulden  had  restored  it  to  the  programme 
which  was  also  now  featured  by  still  another  innovation,  the  Retreat,  to  open 
the  display  in  difficult  slow  time.  Even  the  Old  Boys  with  warm  memories  of 
their  own  days  at  Ridley  agreed  that  the  boys  were  now  giving  a  dramatic 
and  fascinating  show.  They  understood  the  incessant  rehearsals  behind  it. 

Inspection  Day’s  preparation  was  also  formidable,  for  the  Corps’  new 
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equipment  meant  a  lot  of  stiff  training  for  separate  demonstrations  by  the 
artillery,  signals,  machine-gun  and  first-aid  sections.  It  was  fortunate  that 
training  in  ceremonial  drill  and  unarmed  combat,  Ridley’s  inspection-day 
extras,  had  started  earlier  for  the  Assault-at-Arms;  they  had  enough  new 
preparation  for  other  things  on  Inspection  Day. 

The  old  charge  across  the  campus  to  simulate  an  attack  was  now  controlled 
skirmishing,  with  flares  and  blank  cartridges  to  give  a  fine  touch  of  battle 
realism,  including  chattering  bursts  from  the  Bren  gunners. 

Ridley  liked  her  Inspection  Days  -  the  flag  whipping  on  its  pole,  the  drums 
beating  the  step,  the  smart  cadets  swinging  in  cadent  unison,  the  glint  of  brass 
and  the  flash  of  red  tabs  at  the  saluting  base  -  all  of  it  trying  to  hold  fast  to  a 
little  of  the  colour  and  display  of  a  gallant  day  that  was  gone.  It  was  Ridley 
on  parade,  with  pride  and  spirit  and  tradition  stirring,  as  if  to  defy  a  military 
age  they  did  not  understand  and  to  reassure  that  all  the  old  fine  things  were 
not  really  gone. 

MERRITT  HOUSE  MUMBLER,  1957 

We  would  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  Amateur  Night.  John 
Stouten  ‘‘hounded’*  the  show  along,  and  it  ended  far  above  expecta¬ 
tion.  As  a  new  addition  to  school  life,  it  was  well  received,  due  to 
the  efforts  of  Mr.  Swift,  who  has  also  helped  the  newly  formed 
Jazz  Club. 

Oratorically,  we  had  a  good  year,  too.  Pete  Smith  won  the  Senior 
Speaking  Competition  ;  Dick  Henry  placed  third.  Mike  Grace,  Sam 
Malcolmson,  Dick  Henry,  Dick  Storm  and  John  Banks  were  on  the 
Debating  Team. 

The  Squash  Team  had  Morley  Smith  as  captain.  Frank  Coy  was 
captain  of  hockey,  Jose  Torres  of  fencing,  High  Bijoux  Hoyles  of 
cricket,  Ken  Powell  of  the  Gym  Squad. 

The  three  years  from  1956  to  1958  saw  trouble  in  the  Middle  East,  with  grave 
warnings  on  the  danger  of  brushfires  bursting  into  a  nuclear  holocaust, 
even  if  this  had  been  escaped  in  Korea;  economic  swings  which  were  short¬ 
lived  going  either  up  or  down;  pint-sized  foreign  cars  beginning  to  dodge  in 
greater  and  greater  numbers  on  all  our  roads;  jets  flying  the  Atlantic  in  eight 
hours;  Elvis  Presley  being  inducted  into  the  U.S.  Army;  Communist  guns 
shelling  Quemoy;  the  race  to  launch  satellites,  and  women  wearing  dresses 
shaped  like  gunny  sacks,  called  chemises  and  trapezes,  which  both  Ridley’s 
seniors  and  their  fathers  thought  looked  awful.  This  was  also  the  age  of  credit 
cards  and  the  hula-hoop.  The  pace  of  living  was  probably  symbolized  by  the 
seemingly  endless  invention  of  electronic  gadgets  and  devices  and  new  uses  of 
plastics  as  the  rise  and  fall  of  world  tension  went  on  and  on.  The  boys  of  Ridley 
casually  accepted  all  these  things  as  normal  phases  of  Canadian  life,  which 
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indeed  they  had  become;  yet  they  were  far  more  alert  to  the  great  and  small 
affairs  of  the  outside  world  than  their  counterparts  had  been  twenty  or  even 
ten  years  before.  Further,  the  boys  knew  it  and  resented  an  implication  that 
they  were  remote  and  sheltered  in  their  school  at  St.  Catharines  on  the  bank 
of  the  Old  Welland  Canal,  the  waterway  once  known  as  The  Twelve. 

A  newspaper  article  in  1957  had  suggested  that  the  boys  of  such  a  school 
as  Ridley  lived  in  a  little  world  of  their  own,  oblivious  to  everything  beyond 
the  school  gates.  The  boys  were  so  irked  that  an  Acta  writer  was  nominated 
to  refute  the  calumny: 

“This  is  the  extreme  opposite  of  the  truth,”  he  declared.  “Ridley  is  prob¬ 
ably  one  of  the  greatest  institutions  of  discussion  in  this  Province.  National 
and  international  affairs  are  pondered  and  discussed  more  thoroughly  among 
Ridley’s  teen-age  boys  than  among  the  majority  of  adults  in  this  politically 
lethargic  country  of  ours. 

“For  example,  the  Middle  East  and  Suez  crises  have  had  the  School  liter¬ 
ally  in  an  uproar.  Formally  in  debates  or  in  class,  or  informally  in  the  house 
and  at  dinner  table,  both  sides  are  argued.  Almost  everyone  has  an  opinion 
and  makes  it  known.” 

It  is  obvious  that  Dr.  Hamilton’s  policy  of  enlightenment  as  the  best  answer 
to  the  effects  of  psychological  war,  which  he  had  established  as  he  took  over 
as  headmaster  from  Dr.  Griffith  in  1949,  had  worked  well.  Special  current- 
affairs  groups  had  been  meeting  recently,  under  Mr.  Fensom,  Mr.  Travers 
and  Mr.  Sloan,  in  addition  to  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  debates,  contests 
and  oratory  generally  of  the  Speakers’  Club.  Their  discussion  habit  -  and  it 
was  a  confirmed  habit  by  1957-8 -of  examining  each  move  and  counter-move 
of  the  East  and  West  kept  them  more  alert  to  developments  on  the  inter¬ 
national  scene  than  probably  the  great  proportion  of  adult  Canada.  The 
country  was  indeed  politically  lethargic,  while  Ridley’s  seniors  were  intense 
students  of  world  affairs.  Many  a  senior  of  this  period  now  says  that  this 
Ridley  grounding,  especially  the  training  on  how  to  analyse  events  and  to 
search  for  implications  and  undercurrents  of  meaning,  made  him  a  perma¬ 
nent  student  of  international  affairs. 

The  broadening  influence  was,  of  course,  most  pronounced  on  the  level  of 
the  Sixth,  but  such  things  had  a  way  of  spreading  all  through  the  School. 


THE  EMPTY  AMBITION:  SECURITY 

Behind  the  encouragement  always  given  to  Ridley  boys  to  form  their  own 
opinions,  to  take  a  stand  and  to  be  decisive,  was  the  intention,  of  course, 
to  foster  moral  courage.  It  had  begun  in  Dr.  Miller’s  day.  Remember  how  he 
would  disparage  a  fence-sitter  with  the  term  “petrified  wren”?  In  more  recent 
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years,  the  need  and  desire  to  instill  moral  courage  in  the  boys  of  Ridley  had 
become  close  to  an  obsession  -  a  wise  one  -  with  both  Dr.  Hamilton  and  Dr. 
Griffith  before  him.  The  reason?  It  was  inspired  by  the  deplorable  -  and 
increasing  -  habit  of  Canadian  youth  to  be  satisfied  with  nothing  more  from 
life  than  security,  to  ask  or  aim  for  nothing  more  and  even  to  hope  for  nothing 
more. 

It  was  such  an  empty  ambition  that  it  appalled  many  Canadian  educators 
and  thought-leaders,  but  the  lack  of  moral  courage  it  represented  had  been 
in  the  making  for  a  long  time. 

Dr.  Hamilton  revealed  that  he  knew  the  desire  for  security  which  was  so 
prevalent  among  Canadian  teen-age  boys  was  the  natural  product  of  fear  and 
a  too  prolonged  sense  of  insecurity.  It  had  first  developed  following  World 
War  I  and  had  then  been  tremendously  accelerated  during  the  Great  Depres¬ 
sion.  The  hazards  of  World  War  II  had  spread  it  deeper,  and  now  the 
psychology  of  fear,  as  a  weapon  of  Russia’s  strategy  of  terror,  had  done  the 
rest.  Far  too  many  Canadian  youths  frankly  said  the  one  desirable  thing  was 
security  and  felt  no  shame  in  the  admittance.  Surveys  in  Canadian  high  schools 
during  the  Fifties  disclosed  a  shocking  percentage  of  boys  who  asked  nothing 
more  of  their  education  than  security,  well  paid. 

This  was,  of  course,  contrary  to  the  whole  philosophy  of  Ridley.  The 
frustrating  element  was  the  absence  of  a  national  effort  to  counteract  it,  to 
return  young  Canadians  to  their  old  spirit  of  buoyant  self-reliance  and  enter¬ 
prise,  with  life  a  challenge.  Perhaps  a  single  headmaster  of  a  boys’  boarding 
school  could  not  do  much  to  alter  such  a  deep-set  trend  as  this  had  become, 
but  Dr.  Hamilton  was  obviously  determined  that  the  boys  of  Ridley  would 
avoid  such  an  enervating  infection.  He  never  failed  to  make  some  reference  to 
a  higher,  broader,  more  satisfying  target  in  life  than  security  on  every  occasion 
in  which  he  addressed  the  School.  He  had  loyal  support  from  his  masters,  the 
veterans  especially,  such  as  Major  R.  S.  Cockburn,  who  had  been  at  Ridley 
since  1921,  Dr.  Bett  (1923);  Mr.  Guest  (1933);  Mr.  Morris  (1932)  or  Mr. 
Matheson,  Mr.  Staples  and  Mr.  Griffith,  all  of  whom  would  celebrate  twenty 
years  as  masters  in  Upper  School  in  1959.  Mr.  Griffith  was  an  Old  Boy  ( ’25-’35) 
to  boot. 

There  were  Old  Boys  who  considered  that  the  great  fault  was  in  the  way 
the  democratic  nations  had  succumbed  to  the  clamour  of  the  clever-clever 
leftist  liberals  and  pseudo-intellectuals,  not  to  their  theories  of  socialism  and 
internationalism,  but  in  those  things  which  had  so  changed  values  that  almost 
nothing  had  been  left  in  school  textbooks  to  inspire  Canadian  boys  to  be 
self-reliant  adventurers  or  even  just  to  play  the  man.  There  had  been  such 
complete  surrender  to  pacifism  that  not  only  everything  had  been  removed 
from  Canadian  school  books  which  even  hinted  at  the  glorification  of  war,  but 
everything  else  had  also  vanished  which  might  inspire  boys  to  be  courageous 
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men.  Perhaps  it  was  right  that  Ontario’s  Fourth  Reader,  which  is  read  by  boys 
at  their  most  impressionable  age,  should  no  longer  have  the  Lancers’  trum¬ 
pets  sounding  the  charge  at  Balaclava.  Perhaps  it  was  right  to  appease  the 
Anglophobes  and  separatists  by  seeing  to  it  that  Thompson’s  Rule  Britannia 
and  Campbell’s  Ye  Mariners  of  England  were  no  longer  there.  But  it  was  a  pity 
something  inspirational  for  boys  -  something  to  help  them  determine  they 
would  always  play  the  man  -  could  not  have  replaced  Newbolt’s  Vital 
Lampada  which  once  thrilled  and  strengthened  the  heart  of  every  Ridley  boy : 

This  they  all  with  a  joyful  mind 

Bear  through  life  like  a  torch  in  flame , 

And,  falling,  fling  to  the  host  behind: 

“ Play  up!  Play  up!  and  play  the  game.” 

The  once  typical  courageous  and  self-reliant  spirit  of  Canadian  youth 
would  not  be  the  pallid  thing  it  was  in  danger  of  becoming  if  it  were  spurred, 
not  suppressed.  If  all  the  fire  of  ancient  battlefields,  all  the  gallant  sacrifices 
of  men  for  things  in  which  they  believed,  and  anything  even  suggesting  that 
patriotism  was  a  clean,  unselfish  emotion,  had  to  be  carefully  kept  away  from 
the  Canadian  boy,  surely  he  could  still  be  inspired  to  take  a  courageous  view 
of  life,  with  his  school  books  portraying  it  just  a  little  as  a  glorious  and 
challenging  adventure.  In  the  Fourth  Reader  now  -  the  key  book  for  school¬ 
boys  -  can  be  found  recollections  by  Thomas  Alva  Edison  on  his  work  on 
the  incandescent  lamp  and  F.  B.  Morse’s  memories  about  the  first  successful 
telegraph.  Kipling’s  Recessional  is  alone  retained  of  the  inspiring  things  which 
were  there  in  1910.  It  is  lost  amid  generous  selections  from  American  poets 
and  writers  -  Longfellow,  Washington  Irving,  Walt  Whitman,  O.  Henry, 
James  Whitcomb  Riley  and  James  Russell  Lowell  -  but,  of  course,  that  quite 
fine  piece  of  American  folklore  by  Mark  Twain,  The  Celebrated  Jumping  Frog 
of  Calaveras  County,  is  there,  with  a  report  of  no  literary  or  other  value  on  a 
Cleveland-Detroit  baseball  game. 

There  is  not  such  a  dearth  of  good  Canadian  literature  as  all  that. 

Also,  if  the  academic  and/or  civil-servant  minds  which  make  the  selections 
for  inclusion  in  Ontario’s  school-books  could  themselves  feel  satisfaction  in 
experiencing  a  stern  fight  for  a  worthy  cause,  they  might  be  able  to  contrive  to 
give  youth  its  inspiration.  A  boy’s  school-reader  need  not  depict  bellicose 
warrior-types,  but  a  sense  of  honour  and  high  principle,  gallantly  defended, 
should  be  there.  Perhaps  the  first  need  is  better  selection  of  the  selectors;  their 
values  in  human  qualities  seem  to  be  too  pallid,  for  boys  especially.  Virility 
and  physical  courage  need  not  be  unduly  extolled,  but  such  qualities  should 
not  be  rigidly  shunned,  as  if  they  were  wrong.  Boys  are  bound  to  form  private 
mental  images  of  heroic  figures,  and  if  there  is  no  help  for  them  in  moulding 
their  idols  for  school-boy  worship  they  can  take  a  shoddy  substitute  for  the 
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morally  strong  and  physically  brave.  They  can  be  left  without  ability  to 
recognize  the  truly  great. 

“That’s  why  Canadian  boys  so  easily  make  heroes  out  of  movie-stars  and 
TV  personalities.  Their  school-books  fail  to  give  them  the  right  alternatives,” 
complained  an  Old  Boy,  incensed  about  the  dominating  influence  of  enter¬ 
tainers  on  our  social  viewpoints,  attitudes  and  values,  including  those  of  adults. 

One  theme  Dr.  Hamilton  habitually  used  to  combat  the  trend  to  security, 
and  only  security,  was  leadership.  A  boy  or  man  who  possesses  the  qualities 
and  impulses  of  a  leader  will  have  moral  courage  and  will  never  be  satisfied 
with  security  alone.  The  pattern  of  Ridley’s  life  had  always  been  designed  to 
foster  the  qualities  of  leadership. 

“Wise  leadership  is  an  inspiration  to  all  men  and  women  everywhere,”  said 
Dr.  Hamilton  in  a  1957  message  to  the  School,  “consequently  leadership 
should  be  cultivated  in  a  boy  at  the  earliest  possible  age  .  .  .  mathematics  and 
other  various  sciences  are  only  to  train  the  mind  how  to  think  clearly  and 
precisely.  They  are  almost  extraneous  when  compared  to  the  development  of 
the  qualities  of  leadership  as  part  of  the  construction  of  a  solid  foundation 
which  has  to  last  a  lifetime.” 

It  is  evidence  of  the  steadiness  of  Ridley  as  the  missile-threat  intensified 
after  1956  that  the  boys  were  undisturbed  by  the  ominous  elements  in  the 
heated-up  Cold  War  and  that  Dr.  Hamilton  continued  to  adjure  Ridley’s 
graduating  class:  “Do  not  cling  to  the  past  -  be  venturesome  and  increase  the 
size  of  your  world. 

“I  hope  the  School  has  developed  your  minds  and  characters  in  such  a  way 

that  you  will  seek  in  your  lives  something  higher  than  comfort,  something 

more  than  securitv.” 

* 

There  was  often  heart-warming  proof  for  Ridley’s  Headmaster  that  the 
viewpoint  of  his  boys  might  be  a  Canadian  exception,  but  security  was 
definitely  not  their  target  in  life.  They  were  well  balanced;  few  of  them  aped 
the  beatnik-liberals;  they  might  call  a  fuss-pot  a  silly  square,  but  none  was 
away,  away  out.  They  disclosed  little  of  the  prevailing  intellectual  infantilism 
which  proclaimed  all  leftists  right  and  all  rightists  wrong,  and  which  con¬ 
demned  a  teacher  who  was  not  far  left  as  “a  crud”  -  or  a  stupid  square.  They 
would  not  succumb  to  it  in  their  universities  later.  They  had  ambitious  young 
dreams  of  their  future  and  not  even  the  grimness  of  the  international  scene 
could  dampen  their  zest  to  tackle  adult  life. 

The  boys  were  realists;  they  did  not  discount  the  dark  uncertainty  faced  by 
the  civilized  world  .When  Dr.  Hamilton  tried  to  give  an  answer  to  the  prevail¬ 
ing  strain  and  dread  -  “Do  not  be  demoralized  by  the  apparent  chaotic 
situation  in  the  world  at  large.  The  most  critical  eras  in  history  were  always 
upset  and  troubled.”  -  they  knew  this  was  a  wise  mental  reassurance,  but  it 
hardly  fitted  a  day  of  terror  strategy.  Perhaps  they  had  become  a  bit  fatalistic 
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as  well  as  realistic,  like  a  lot  of  Canadians.  Their  attitude  seemed  to  be:  “It’s 
senseless  to  panic,  so  let’s  get  on  with  things  as  they  are.” 

As  for  Dr.  Hamilton,  this  time  of  peril  was  only  an  added  reason  why  it  was 
so  important  to  instill  and  foster  moral  courage.  His  boys  must  enter  a  world 
in  which  fear  was  threatening  to  demoralize  the  straight  thinking  of  entire 
nations.  He  saw  moral  courage  as  the  greatest  gift  Ridley  could  bestow,  as  had 
her  leaders  before  him.  To  give  her  boys  courage  was  part  of  Ridley’s  purpose 
and  justification. 

As  Ridley  approached  her  “three  score  years  and  ten”,  her  philosophy  had 
never  been  more  justified. 


37 

The  Panic-Button  of  Education 


“Sputnik’s  rocket-master  must  have  known  .  .  .  triumphant 
Communist  glee  when  he  learned  he  had  also  touched  the 
panic-button  of  education  in  the  democracies .” 


That  Ridley  had  been  doing  well  scholastically  was  evident  in  her 
graduates  spread  through  the  institutions  of  higher  education  and  their 
general  success.  At  the  end  of  1957,  198  Ridleians  were  currently  attending 
sixty-two  different  universities  in  Canada,  England,  the  United  States  and 
Mexico.  In  1958,  a  banner  scholarship  year  for  Ridley,  R.  C.  Henry,  Head 
Boy,  had  won  the  Harris  Proficiency  closed  scholarship  at  the  U.  of  T.;  D.  M. 
Grace  won  seven  scholarships  at  the  University  of  Western  Ontario;  M.  J. 
Serveau  won  a  General  Motors  scholarship  in  the  same  university  and  a 
Dominion-Provincial  bursary;  D.  M.  Jackson  won  the  latter  also,  plus  the 
Elliott  Clarkson  general  admission  scholarship  at  Trinity  (the  first  time 
awarded ) ;  and  A.  L.  K.  Acheson  won  the  Burnside  Scholarship  in  Mathematics 
and  Science  at  Trinity;  he  was  also  winner  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Company’s  essay  contest. 

With  academic  standards  so  satisfyingly  high,  there  was  complacency  in 
the  School,  but  not  in  the  Headmaster’s  office  -  or  in  the  staff  meetings,  for 
thoughtful  masters  could  feel  the  recurrent  waves  of  criticism  and  controversy 
about  education  reaching  toward  a  crisis.  In  the  industrial  countries  the 
harrying  and  unsettling  of  education  had  never  really  subsided  since  the 
1946-7  period.  It  was  now  going  to  turn  almost  violent. 

Because  Dr.  Hamilton  was  a  scientist  as  well  as  chief  administrator  of 
Ridley,  he  and  his  science  staff  and  senior  masters  understood  why  the  great 
technological  advance  of  the  Fifties  was  certain  to  involve  education  in 
criticism.  The  accumulated  new  knowledge  made  possible  by  the  huge 
research  expenditures  by  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  had  brought 
the  technological  explosion  to  a  head.  By  1956-7  the  reaction  was  felt  in  all 
the  modern  countries,  and  in  the  latter  year  Khrushchev  was  challenging  the 
democracies  with  confident  boasts:  the  Communist  scientists  would  be  first 
to  explore  space. 
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The  space  race  was  on! 

It  had  been  in  progress  for  years,  but  now  even  a  ten-year-old  schoolboy 
knew  it  and  was  watching  in  fascination. 

An  effective  illustration  was  used  at  Ridley  to  explain  the  magnitude  of  the 
advances  of  science.  It  was  done  by  impressing  the  astonishing  increase  in  the 
number  of  scientists  now  engaged  in  research  and  the  great  scientific  projects 
in  progress.  Just  as  an  amazing  amount  of  new  knowledge  had  been  amassed 
in  the  past  ten  years,  so  had  the  number  of  scientists  at  work  increased  almost 
unbelievably.  It  was  explained  in  this  way: 

Eight  (8)  out  of  ten  (10)  of  all  the  scientists 
who  have  lived  since  the  beginning  of  time, 
are  alive  and  working  today. 

With  such  a  fantastic  growth  in  the  number  of  scientists  and  technicians 
at  work  in  the  world  it  was  small  wonder  that  the  effects  of  the  technological 
explosion  had  already  rolled  up  to  the  doors  of  all  universities  and  into  their 
science  laboratories  and  related  classes.  There  was  a  demand  for  scientists 
and  technicians  such  as  had  never  before  been  known  or  even  imagined. 

The  above  graphic  way  of  impressing  the  extent  of  the  scientific  advance 
may  have  sounded  a  bit  unbelievable  in  1957  and  1958,  but  Ridley’s  aspiring 
young  physicists  and  chemists  were  soon  noting  the  confirmation.  Careful, 
moderate  leaders  of  the  Canadian  field  of  science  were  even  more  emphatic. 
For  instance,  a  year  or  two  later,  Mr.  A.  Brewer  Hunt,  Vice-President  of 
Northern  Electric  Co.,  in  charge  of  a  new  research  laboratory  at  Ottawa  said: 
“Nine  (not  eight)  of  every  ten  scientists  who  have  ever  lived  are  now  living 
and  working.” 

The  demand  for  scientists  in  Canada  was  as  strong  in  1957  as  it  was 
anywhere  else,  for  in  that  year  Canada  was  still  vainly  trying  to  create  her  own 
costly  and  complex  defence  weapons.  She  was  proving  that  her  engineers  and 
scientists  possessed  skills  to  match  those  of  any  nation  ( as  they  continued  to 
do)  but  if  the  effort  were  not  reduced  her  economy  would  be  wrecked. 
Fortunately,  a  new  Government  in  1958  wisely  withdrew  from  this  indepen¬ 
dent  effort,  in  time.  Many  Canadian  engineers  and  scientists  were  lost  to  other 
countries,  but  the  readjustment  was  rapid,  especially  in  the  young  electronics 
industry  which  at  first  seemed  to  be  seriously  affected.  ( Postscript :  Ridley’s 
new  policy  of  frankly  discussing  world  and  national  affairs  was  reflected  in 
an  article  in  Acta  by  P.  P.  Lind  (5-A)  which  applauded  the  cancellation  of 
the  costly  Arrow  contract,  which  had  already  cost  the  country  $387  million. ) 

With  their  clear  understanding  of  what  was  happening  in  the  realm  of  man’s 
knowledge,  it  can  be  imagined  that  during  1957  and  early  1958  men  like  Dr. 
Hamilton,  Mr.  Matheson,  Mr.  Guest  and  Mr.  Fensom  had  a  sense  of  anxious 
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waiting  -  for  the  most  vociferous  wave  of  criticism  of  education  yet  to  take 
place.  But  a  preparatory  school  could  only  remain  alert  and  carry  on. 

The  boys  had  a  new  interest  or  at  least  a  new  subject  for  after-class 
discussion:  the  ban-the-bombers.  The  space  race  was  emphasizing  the  menace 
of  the  intercontinental  ballistic  missile,  to  deepen  the  fear  that  all  peoples 
were  trying  to  live  with,  and  providing  fresh  inspiration  for  the  professional 
pacifist  propagandist.  Leaders  of  pacifism  of  the  Thirties  were  again  in  full 
cry.  The  placard-parades  demanding  a  ban  on  the  atomic  bomb  won  derision 
rather  than  moral  support  from  the  boys  of  Ridley,  but  some  of  the  more 
serious  sensed  that  the  pressure,  if  it  mounted  to  serious  proportions,  could 
complicate  the  grave  problem  of  making  the  right  decisions  for  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  peace-loving  peoples.  It  was  certainly  weakening  the  solidarity  of 
the  West  in  the  eyes  of  the  Communist  dictatorship.  To  that  extent,  the 
ban-the-bombers,  whether  sincere  pacifists,  the  familiar  seekers  for  any  kind 
of  public  attention,  the  honestly  frightened  who  would  rather  be  Red  than 
dead,  or  young  radicals  who  mostly  wanted  to  demonstrate  that  they  were 
non-conformists,  were  giving  comfort  to  the  potential  enemy. 

Ridley’s  now  well-developed  habit  of  getting  at  the  core  of  issues  was  heard 
in  emphatic  declarations  by  young  table-pounders  that  the  pacifists  were  not 
attacking  the  heart  of  the  problem  as  sincere  pacifists  should.  That  was  the 
morality  or  immorality  of  war  itself.  Right  or  wrong  -  certainly  wrong  -  the 
so-called  civilized  nations  had  come  to  consider  that  it  was  not  immoral  if  one 
nation  launched  its  military  forces  at  the  military  forces  of  another  nation. 
This  was  supposedly  the  long  stride  away  from  barbarism.  But  during  the 
Kaiser’s  War,  and  especially  in  Hitler’s  War,  the  question  of  the  morality  of 
launching  wholesale  killing  devices  -  manned  bombers  and  unmanned  rockets 
-  at  the  peoples  who  stood  behind  their  military  forces,  was  established  and 
accepted.  Both  sides  had  launched  obliterating  attacks  on  each  other’s  cities. 
Was  this  not  a  step  back  to  barbarism?  Was  the  new  ballistic  missile  any  more 
immoral?  Were  conventional  weapons  moral  and  atomic  weapons  immoral 
just  because  their  slaughtering  ability  was  greater?  The  boys  would  soon  grow 
weary  of  this  old  debate  on  the  morality  of  war,  just  as  they  had  become  bored 
with  writing  and  speaking  about  Communism.  But  many  thoughtful  argu¬ 
ments  were  heard.  One  senior  made  a  habit  of  quoting  the  definition  of  peace 
offered  by  St.  Augustine :  the  tranquillity  of  order,  based  on  the  primacy  of 
spiritual  over  material  values. 

“It  is  not  a  peace  which  all  the  materialists  in  the  world  can  buy,  for  they 
have  only  false  things  to  offer  as  barter,”  the  senior  declared,  which  seemed  to 
say  that  the  hopelessness  about  ultimate  world  peace,  which  can  cause  men  to 
forsake  their  God,  was  not  being  bred  at  Ridley. 
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An  influenza  epidemic  had  struck  the  School  early  in  the  autumn  of  1957, 
L  with  170  boys  stricken  in  both  schools.  By  the  time  the  football  season 
was  waning  the  School  was  healthy  again,  owing  to  prompt  medical 
attention  and  care,  but  the  extra  work  imposed  on  the  nursing  staff  and 
housekeepers  should  not  be  taken  for  granted.  Even  if  only  a  handful  of  the 
170  cases  were  serious,  that  is  a  lot  of  sick  boys.  The  Schmon  Memorial 
Hospital  could  not  possibly  handle  them  all,  and  for  awhile  the  dormitories 
smelled  like  packed  hospital  wards.  Before  the  convalescents  could  get  outside 
the  housemasters  and  prefects  were  distracted  by  their  mischief-making 
restlessness. 

The  tireless  work  of  the  nurses  and  their  assistants  in  both  schools  is 
reflected  in  a  tribute  paid  in  Acta  to  Miss  A.  Etheridge,  nurse  of  the  Lower 
School  ( who  resigned  after  twenty-one  years  in  1959 ) .  She  knew  all  about  the 
ills  and  accidents  of  boyhood  and  had  taken  the  flu’  epidemic  in  her  stride. 
She  had  seen  epidemics  before. 

“She  had  nursed  boys  through  every  illness  known  to  boys,  given  shots 
of  most  of  the  serums  known  to  man,  kept  an  eye  on  teeth,  eyesight, 
weight,  height  attended  to  hundreds  of  injuries,  some  of  them  very 
unlikely  suffered  in  unlikely  circumstances,  signed  thousands  of  excuse 
cards,  called  thousands  of  boys  back  to  put  on  a  toque  or  sweater,  given 
tens  of  thousands  of  pills,  taken  temperatures,  painted  throats,  removed 
slivers,  massaged,  given  heat  treatments,  trimmed  ingrowing  toenails, 
syringed  ears .  .  .  and  kept  the  boys  of  the  Lower  School  healthy.” 

What  even  a  mild  epidemic  of  tonsillitis  or  la  grippe  can  do  to  the  routine 
of  a  busy  nurse  who  looks  after  a  hundred  and  more  young  boys,  mostly  only 
slightly  sick  and  perpetually  restless,  can  be  imagined.  The  ’flu  epidemic  of 
’57  saw  more  than  half  the  boys  infected.  No  one  appreciated  the  devoted 
work  of  the  staff  more  than  the  boys  themselves  and  their  mothers  who  were 
kept  fully  informed. 

The  principal  physical  change  in  these  years  was  the  completion  in  1958 
of  a  seriously  needed  new  classroom  building  to  relieve  congestion  in  the 
over-crowded  Upper  School.  With  Mr.  Wilson  Salter  of  St.  Catharines  as  its 
architect,  and  Newman  Brothers  the  contractors,  the  new  structure  was 
designed  and  built  in  harmony  with  Ridley’s  older  Georgian  buildings.  Its 
lower  floor  contained  four  large  and  two  small  classrooms,  the  latter  for  special 
6- A  classes  and  study  purposes.  Upstairs  was  an  assembly  hall,  fully  equipped 
for  illustrated  and  other  lectures.  Sound-proofed  ceilings,  green  blackboards, 
terrazzo  floor  tiling  and  a  colour  scheme  of  light  green  and  yellow  to  give  light 
were  features. 

How  seriously  the  new  classroom  building  was  needed  was  apparent  in 
Ridley’s  swelling  attendance.  The  total  number  on  the  roll  was  at  a  record 
high:  384,  with  249  boarders  in  the  Upper  School,  107  in  the  Lower  School, 
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plus  twenty-eight  day  boys.  This  did  not  indicate  the  full-term  attendance  but 
is  the  average  registration  over  the  year.  It  was  still  a  record  high,  of  course, 
just  as  the  following  average  number  in  each  year  (including  part-term) 
since  the  pre-depression  peak  of  1929,  denotes  Ridley’s  growth: 


Upper 

Lower 

Day 

School 

School 

Boys 

Total 

1929 

190 

106 

24 

310 

1935 

140 

68 

18 

226 

1940 

183 

65 

5 

253 

1945 

224 

113 

11 

348 

1950 

223 

104 

10 

347 

1955 

229 

83 

27 

339 

1958 

249 

107 

28 

384 

The  new  addition  to  the  Upper  School  at  once  revealed  itself  to  be  so 
valuable  that  in  the  first  weeks  of  the  winter  of  1958  the  staff  were  wondering 
how  they  had  been  able  to  carry  on  without  it.  At  long  last,  Mr.  Griffith,  Mr. 
Pringle,  Mr.  Shipley  and  Mr.  Staples  had  classrooms  of  their  own,  ending  a 
complicated  and  annoying  time-table  system  for  the  use  of  classrooms.  Every 
night  except  Sunday,  Forms  III,  IV  and  part  of  V,  had  improved  study 
facilities,  with  the  hall  used  for  a  two-hour  supervised  study  period.  The 
Student  Council  used  it  for  lectures;  it  was  the  scene  of  inter-school  debates; 
movies  were  shown  in  it  each  Sunday  evening  after  chapel;  there  was  a  room 
lor  piano  practice  and  space  for  advanced  study  groups. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  all  the  related  benefits  was  that  Ridley  at  last 
had  a  chance  to  possess  a  proper  library  and  reading  room.  The  Matthews 
Library  was  created  by  using  the  old  dining  room  in  School  House.  Named  in 
honour  of  Old  Boy  W.  D.  Matthews  (who  died  in  1959),  who  had  been  a 
frequent  donor  to  the  library  and  who  now  made  another  important  donation, 
the  new  library  was  in  a  spacious  room  with  pleasantly  carpeted  aisles.  It  was 
the  setting  Ridley  desired  for  the  kind  of  reference  and  general  library  which 
Dr.  Hamilton  and  his  masters  had  been  seeking  to  establish  ever  since  1949. 
It  was  soon  the  finest  the  School  had  ever  possessed.  Several  masters  had  been 
interested  throughout  recent  years.  By  1958  the  science  section  far  outbalanced 
other  sections  for  new  and  readable  modern  works,  through  the  persistent 
interest  of  Mr.  Fensom.  As  the  new  library  was  set  up  it  was  noted  that  there 
was  a  good  collection  of  biographies  of  great  scientists  of  the  past  and  a  set 
of  rare,  special  reprints  -  the  original  papers  of  such  men  as  Boyle,  Hooke, 
Newton,  Pasteur  and  Faraday.  Mr.  Fensom  had  also  seen  to  it  that  a  selection 
of  science  essays  in  paperback  was  there  and  that  copies  were  kept  in  the  labs 
for  any  boy  to  read.  Other  sections  were  also  improving;  Mr.  Adam  Griffith 
had  improved  the  geography  section  notably  since  1955. 
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Mr.  Gwyn  Morris,  who  had  been  appointed  librarian  in  1950,  had  already 
instituted  the  accepted  library  techniques  for  the  cataloguing  and  borrowing 
of  books  and  now  efficiently  organized  the  new  Matthews  Library.  In  the 
earlier  general  reorganization,  the  Headmaster  had  decreed  that  assistant 
librarians  from  the  Sixth  Form  should  be  a  permanent  form  of  aid  for  Mr. 
Morris.  His  original  group  of  assistant  librarians  were:  B.  J.  Buchanan,  C.  O. 
Fairbank,  D.  A.  C.  Harvey,  D.  M.  Jackson,  M.  B.  Millman,  R.  R.  Perdue,  W.  J. 
Sims  and  J.  F.  G.  Sturgeon.  ( Postscript :  Ridley  was  now  up  with  the  pace 
in  expanded  library  facilities  throughout  Canada.  Canadians  were  reading 
books  more  than  they  ever  had  done,  despite  dire  predictions  on  the  deterior¬ 
ating  influence  on  reading  by  television.  In  the  ten  years  between  1949  and 
1959  the  total  stock  of  all  Canadian  public  libraries  increased  by  87.2  per  cent, 
and  circulation  of  books  increased  even  more  in  this  TV-decade:  108.2  per 
cent.  Population  rose  22  per  cent. ) 

Before  the  new  library  opened  many  gifts  arrived,  the  first  books  being 
from  Mr.  O.  Roewade  of  Toronto,  Dr.  Bett,  Mr.  Harry  Woggon  and  Mrs. 
A,  C.  Snively. 

It  is  probably  true  that  it  was  not  until  the  Matthews  Library  was  created 
that  the  School  began  to  use  and  enjoy  its  library  to  the  full.  There  was  still  a 
lack  in  periodicals  and  in  methods  to  preserve  old  copies,  but  that  would  be 
soon  looked  after. 

Most  notable  of  all  features  of  the  new  Matthews  Library  was  the  donation 
to  Ridley  of  The  K.  A.  Auty  Library  of  Cricket ,  the  most  complete  collection 
of  cricket  literature  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  It  is  probably  the  fifth  or 
sixth  most  important  cricket  collection  in  the  world.  The  interest  of  Governor 
Archie  ( A.  E. )  Mix,  a  great  Ridley  athlete  and  cricketer  of  the  1907-14  period, 
had  been  the  principal  reason  that  this  notable  cricket  library  was  now 
Ridley’s.  It  had  been  collected  over  a  period  of  many  years  by  Mr.  K.  A.  Auty, 
a  Yorkshireman  who  had  been  both  president  and  a  player  of  the  Chicago 
Cricket  Club  and  president  of  the  Illinois  Cricket  Association.  That  cricket 
had  flourished  for  years  in  the  vicinity  of  Chicago  was  largely  due  to  his 
personal  enthusiasm.  He  had  visited  Ridley  on  several  occasions  prior  to 
World  War  II  and  had  intimated  to  Archie  Mix  and  other  Old  Boys  that  he 
was  considering  willing  his  library  to  the  School,  but  he  died  without  making 
the  needed  change  in  his  will.  Fortunately,  two  cricketing  friends  were  his 
executors,  J.  L.  Youngren  and  C.  Knights;  they  had  been  left  the  library 
jointly,  which  meant  dividing  it  and  destroying  much  of  its  value.  To  keep  it 
intact,  they  decided  to  present  the  cricket  library  to  Ridley  as  a  memorial  to 
the  late  Mr.  Auty  and  so  notified  Governor  Mix. 

Since  then,  another  of  Mr.  Auty’s  friends,  H.  H.  Gawthorp,  has  endowed 
the  library,  ensuring  funds  to  maintain  and  augment  the  unique  collection 
of  documents  on  cricket.  A  separate  library,  it  is  one  of  Ridley’s  treasured 
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possessions,  and  the  School  is  taking  respectful  care  of  it.  Practically  every 
book  and  record  of  the  game  of  cricket  is  represented  in  the  collection  which 
totals  about  2,500  books,  plus  other  documents.  Mr.  Gwyn  Morris  and  his  son 
were  carefully  indexing  the  collection  in  1958.  It  is  a  showpiece  of  the 
Matthews  Library  which  the  cricketers  of  Ridley  particularly  cherish. 

GOODERHAM  HOUSE  LOG  (1957) 

The  Gooderham  House  Log  begins  its  career  as  the  House  passes 
its  36th  birthday  .  .  . 

The  Log  welcomes  Mr.  Travers  and  Miss  Thonger,  the  new¬ 
comers  who  replace  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Good.  .  .  . 

The  House  is  overwhelmed  by  forty  new  boys  .  .  .  who  should 
take  warning.  A  certain  obnoxious  salesman,  from  Dean’s  House, 
selling  chocolate  bars  at  300  per  cent  profit,  has  been  annoying  the 
thrifty  occupants  of  Gooderham  House.  To  get  rid  of  him,  our 
advice  is:  offer  to  sell  him  something  at  400  per  cent  profit.  Please 
Mr.  Wykes,  control  this  money-mad  fiend. 

No  schoolboy  anywhere  could  escape  a  sense  of  excitement  in  these  days  of 
fantastic  scientific  development,  and  if  the  boys  of  Ridley  spoke  flippantly 
about  satellites  they  knew  that  the  prospect  of  exploring  space  was  linked 
too  closely  for  comfort  to  the  weapons  of  mass  annihilation.  However,  if  the 
repeated  references  they  were  hearing  about  Russia’s  scientific  advances 
brought  a  chill  of  fear,  they  still  thought  Ridley’s  educational  facilities  and 
methods  were  tops.  At  least,  an  article  in  Acta  was  much  more  proud  than 
self-critical.  Any  review  which  appeared  in  the  School’s  journal  in  these  days 
was  likely  to  be  laudatory,  for  the  quality  of  self-criticism  had  been  missing 
from  the  journal  for  a  long  time  and  this  one  was  all  applause.  (To  laud  and 
not  criticize  Ridley  seems  to  be  infectious;  the  historian  has  obviously  caught 
it,  too. )  But  if  the  review  by  D.  M.  Jackson,  Sixth  Former,  retiring  Acta  editor, 
was  very  benevolent,  it  still  disclosed  that  attention  was  being  focused  on 
Canadian  education  from  all  its  levels,  including  that  of  the  students: 

Independent  schools  have  little  to  fear.  We  often  do  not  realize  our  advan¬ 
tages,  such  as  acquiring  good  study  habits  from  compulsory  evening  study,  the 
preparation  for  Grade  XIII  by  regularly  assigned  homework  even  in  the  Lower 
School,  and  sound  discipline,  often  in  contrast  to  the  average  high  school.  True, 
there  are  also  disadvantages.  Our  Grade  XIII  or  6-A  provide  the  leadership 
among  the  students  in  all  the  activities,  whereas  in  a  collegiate  they  would  be 
encouraged  or  even  compelled  to  do  little  or  none  of  these,  concentrating 
entirely  on  academics.  But  is  the  latter  desirable?  Surely  a  balanced  education 
would  be  more  beneficial  to  a  matriculation  student! 

In  any  case,  the  Senior  Matriculation  system  being  what  it  is,  the  practice 
of  heaping  responsibility  on  6-A  boys  should  be  re-examined.  All  in  all,  we  can 
be  confident  that  Ridley  is  safely  in  the  forefront  of  education  with  the  high 
academic  standards  so  sadly  lacking  in  many  parts  of  our  country. 
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We  are  grateful  for  the  all-round  value  of  the  education  we  receive,  so 
unique  to  the  independent  school,  not  only  in  the  classroom,  but  also  on  the 
playing  field,  in  the  chapel  and  in  the  houses.  The  opportunities  in  the  many 
sports  available,  in  debating,  the  clubs,  dramatics,  choir,  in  all  the  activities, 
there  is  something  to  utilize  everyone’s  talents  and  bring  out  everyone’s 
abilities. 

The  effect  of  Ridley  on  character  is  inescapable ;  one  cannot  help  but  be 
influenced  by  it.  We  have  not  been  blind  to  our  supposed  weaknesses  —  over¬ 
regimentation,  shortage  of  free  time,  and  lack  of  social  life  are  among  the 
perennial  criticisms  of  independent  schools  —  but  above  all  we  avoid  the  pitfalls 
so  prevalent  in  state  schools.  Chief  of  these  is  mass  education,  to  which  even 
some  independent  schools  have  fallen  prey. 

Small  enrolment,  small  classes  and  a  personal  atmosphere  are  some  of  our 
greatest  advantages;  let  us  be  on  guard  against  any  tendency  to  remove  them. 

...  all  of  these  point  to  a  special  quality  of  Ridley:  the  successful  blending  of 
old  tradition  and  modern  advances,  a  sign  of  a  far-sighted  staff  and  student 
body;  for  while  independent  schools  must  always  be  alert  to  improvement  in 
order  to  survive,  yet  they  must  be  ever  mindful  of  their  traditional  heritage  in 
order  to  preserve  their  character. 

We  have  been  a  part  of  Ridley;  and  she  has  been  a  part  of  us.  We  have 
rejoiced  in  her  triumphs  and  sorrowed  in  her  defeats ;  we  have  felt  her  emotions 
and  loved  her  traditions ;  and  always  we  have  been  proud  of  her,  proud  to  be 
Ridleians.  May  she  be  equally  proud  of  us. 

Like  all  small  communities,  going  to  church  on  Sunday  morning  was  an 
important  Ridley  custom,  and  if  some  occasions  were  marked  by  a  touch  of 
irreverence  it  was  forgivable  for,  after  all,  boys  can  become  restless  and 
mischievious  even  in  church.  The  wisdom  of  short,  pithy  sermons  for  boys  was 
illustrated  very  emphatically,  if  quite  by  chance,  one  warm  Sunday  morning 
in  St.  Thomas’.  There  was  a  surprising  finale  to  a  particularly  long-winded 
sermon.  A  visiting  reverend  gentleman  had  droned  on  and  on,  with  long  pauses 
while  he  marshalled  his  thoughts  and  while  the  church  grew  warmer  and 
warmer.  Many  in  the  somnolent  congregation  began  to  nod.  Two  boys  had 
been  dozing,  and  one  of  them  came  suddenly  back  to  earth  in  one  of  the  long 
pauses;  noting  the  silence  he  touched  his  companion  and  stood  up.  The  second 
boy  thought  it  was  over,  too;  he  jerked  awake  convulsively,  and  also  stood  up. 
Suddenly,  the  entire  congregation  was  standing  up  or  getting  up.  There  was 
nothing  the  surprised  and  chagrined  minister  could  do  but  to  end  his  sermon; 
the  indignant  reverend  gentleman  began  the  closing  prayer.  However,  he  got 
his  own  back;  he  tacked  on  three  very  long  additional  prayers. 

There  may  have  been  a  sequel  to  this  to  do  with  Ridley’s  Sunday  evening 
chapel  services;  there  had  been  a  drift  to  long  sermons  recently,  but  it  was 
noted  that  the  old  pattern  of  short,  effective  messages  for  boys  was  shortly 
restored. 

St.  Thomas’  had  been  the  scene  of  many  episodes  regarding  Ridley  and  her 
people  over  the  years,  including  the  odd  dispute  with  a  minister;  one  or  two 
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members  of  the  staff  had  been  known  to  shun  St.  Thomas’  for  long  periods. 
No  church  episode  was  more  notable  than  a  demonstration  by  the  Ridley-boy 
section  of  the  congregation  one  Sunday  morning.  They  liked  to  sing;  most  of 
them  had  been  angelic-faced  chapel  choir  boys;  some  still  were;  but  on  this 
morning  they  confirmed  that  boys  can  be  anything  but  angels.  They  were 
protesting  against  something  or  other,  but  whether  this  was  a  rebellion  against 
the  choir-master,  the  minister,  the  congregation  or  authority  at  Ridley  is  not 
clear.  Instead  of  their  young  bell-like  voices  leading  the  first  hymn  in  the 
familiar  way,  they  shouted,  then  fell  silent.  Then  they  shouted  again,  fell  silent 
again. 

It  was  an  astonishing  thing;  dignified  members  of  the  congregation  looked 
at  each  other  in  mingled  consternation  and  wonderment.  The  red-faced 
choir-leader  was  helpless;  the  boys  paid  no  attention  to  him  or  even  to  the 
organ,  except  for  timing.  A  few  people  looked  mad;  others,  with  more  sense 
of  humour  than  reverence,  were  grinning  in  sheer  delight.  The  face  of  the 
minister  was  a  picture  of  combined  indignation  and  amazement.  As  for  the 
Ridley  boys,  they  just  looked  blandly  innocent  as  they  shouted,  fell  silent, 
shouted  again.  The  minister  curtailed  a  repeat  of  the  demonstration  by  cancel¬ 
ling  the  balance  of  the  hymns,  and  then  the  service  broke  up  in  a  chatter  of 
conjecture. 

What  that  was  all  about  is  either  honestly  forgotten  or  is  still  a  guarded 
Ridley  secret.  It  was  certainly  a  planned  plot;  it  disclosed  evidence  of  careful 
rehearsal.  It  served,  of  course,  to  make  sure  life  at  Ridley  did  not  become 
monotonous. 


CRICKET:  DEFEAT  IN  ALL  BUT  SPIRIT 

“ But  win  or  lose  in  any  game 

Hoist  the  colours  orange  and  black.  .  .  .” 

In  the  three  years,  1956  to  1958,  Ridley  had  to  remember  this  appeal  to 
school  spirit  in  defeat  quite  often;  in  some  years  they  lost  far  more  games 
and  championships  than  they  won,  and  this  was  particularly  so  in  cricket,  in 
which  frustration  had  gone  on  and  on.  It  had  been  ten  years  since  Ridley  held 
a  clear-cut  cricket  championship,  so  the  School  was  hungry  for  victory.  In 
1956  hope  for  a  great  team  and  season  seemed  worth  cherishing,  for  in  theory 
H.  D.  Pilbeam,  cricket  captain,  was  going  to  lead  as  strong  a  School  XI  as  any 
team  in  the  past  five  years.  But  this  was  The  Year  of  the  Rains.  It  was  such  a 
wet  spring  that  six  scheduled  cricket  matches  of  Ridley’s  Firsts  and  Seconds 
were  postponed,  cancelled  or  just  abandoned.  Only  two  could  be  played  on 
the  main  cricket  pitch  throughout  the  entire  season.  Pilbeam,  Mr.  Burn  and 


LBF  SQUASH  CHAMPIONS,  1958 

Rear,  standing,  1.  to  r.:  R.  T.  Young;  W.  B.  Gay;  P.  C.  Beamish;  A.  L.  K.  Acheson;  G.  K.  Kitson; 
j.  W.  Gorham.  Seated:  Dr.  j.  R.  Hamilton;  J.  D.  Poole  (captain);  Mr.  W.  A.  Aylott  (coach). 


THE  BASKETBALL  TEAM,  1959 

Back  row,  l.  to  r. :  J.  H.  Cairncross;  R.  G.  Burk;  }.  R.  Grace;  D.  S.  McDougal;  P.  M.  Jenner; 
N.  J.  Badovinac.  Front:  M.  R.  Granger;  Mr.  J.  A.  Thompson  (coach);  M.  B.  Millman  (captain); 

M.  T.  Irwin  (Record:  Won  9,  lost  4). 
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Mr.  Aylott  would  emerge  in  sou’ westers  at  intervals  to  look  at  the  pitch.  It 
was  a  swamp.  They  would  slosh  back  disconsolately  to  the  gym.  And  when 
play  could  start  on  B -squad  field  in  breaks  in  the  rain  the  enemy’s  bowlers 
were  just  as  hostile  as  the  weather. 

In  the  end,  the  theoretically  strong  XI  of  1956  proved  a  myth;  Ridley’s 
cricketers  could  only  win  a  single  school  game  (St.  Andrew’s).  About  the 
only  thing  undefeated  was  their  spirit. 

They  came  closer  in  1957  when  only  a  defeat  by  Upper  Canada  pushed  them 
into  second  place.  This  was  actually  a  fine  cricket  year.  The  Ridley  XI  first  won 
over  St.  Andrew’s  100-57  and  were  not  very  impressed  with  the  bowling  of  the 
boys  from  Aurora.  The  game  with  T.C.S.  was  a  thriller.  (“Fortunes  fluctuated 
back  and  forth  before  the  thrilling  climax.  What  a  struggle!”)  It  was  indeed 
the  kind  of  match  in  which  tense  spectators  alternate  between  joy  and  spasms 
of  gloom,  shock,  fear  and  joy  and  gloom  again,  according  to  their  loyalties. 
The  hopes  for  victory  and  the  qualms  of  defeat  had  flickered  up  and  down,  as 
batsmen  hit  or  groped,  ran  or  retired  until  it  was  finally  up  to  the  last  man, 
Bill  Bright,  with  Ridley  needing  7  runs  to  win  and  T.C.S.  needing  that  last 
wicket. 

A  pair  of  twos  past  mid-on,  some  quick  singles,  a  half-hit  that  went  wide  of 
mid-on  -  and  Ridley  was  home! 

The  record  shows  that  the  over  was  completed  and  more  runs  lightheartedly 
scored.  The  final  score  was  103-97.  The  spectators  hardly  noticed  this  for  they 
were  suffering  along  with  the  players  from  near  nervous  exhaustion.  In  truth, 
a  great  game  to  win! 

Unhappily,  there  was  still  Upper  Canada  to  defeat,  and  that  turned  triumph 
into  disaster  as  Ridley’s  chance  for  the  championship  melted  away  during  a 
short  spell  of  inspired  bowling  by  Peter  White.  This  fateful  game  was 
played  on  June  1.  Ridley’s  hopes  had  gone  rocketing  high  as  the  XI  scored  46 
for  2,  after  a  great  stand  by  Gary  German  “before  he  was  caught  at  silly 
mid-on”.  But  their  hopes  began  collapsing  when  their  score  was  still  only  49 
with  7  wickets  gone.  White  had  done  his  damage.  A  few  bold  strokes  followed 
but  Ridley  was  soon  all  out  for  a  miserable  58.  Upper  Canada  then  started 
slowly,  and  again  Ridley’s  mercurial  spirits  rose  as  the  U.C.C.  score  reached 
only  23  runs  with  5  wickets  down.  But  hope  was  short-lived;  Upper  Canada 
quickly  had  the  needed  59  runs  with  the  loss  of  only  one  additional  wicket. 

Seven  cricketers  of  the  First  XI  returned  for  1958,  and  M.  H.  C.  Masters, 
cricket  captain,  felt  their  experience  on  the  tour  to  Bermuda  after  the  ’57 
season  might  have  sharpened  their  batting.  In  the  preliminary  matches  this 
seemed  to  be  so;  the  First  XI  batted  over  100  in  all  but  one  game.  But  the 
improvement  did  not  stand  up  for  the  school  games;  once  more,  Ridley  could 
only  defeat  to  St.  Andrew’s.  Upper  Canada  were  champions.  It  did  not  cheer 
Ridley  when  a  gloomy  statistician  pointed  out  that  Ridley  had  now  lost  to 
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U.C.C.  for  six  straight  years,  a  far  cry  from  10  years  before  when  (in  1948) 
they  had  looked  back  on  eight  straight  victories  over  U.C.C.  But  the  indications 
of  growing  strength  were  true  after  all;  a  mighty  team  for  a  glorious  cricket 
year  to  come  was  in  the  making,  which  meant  victory  to  help  celebrate  Ridley’s 
70th  Birthday  in  1959. 

The  athletic  stars  of  these  years  included  Ken  Powell,  Mike  Masters,  gym¬ 
nasts  and  cricketers;  D.  M.  Jackson,  fencing;  Gary  German,  gym,  squash  and 
football;  Larry  Freeman,  swimming,  tennis  and  squash;  L.  M.  Smith,  squash, 
and  Keith  Acheson,  tennis,  boxing,  football,  squash  and  hockey,  and  Peter 
Beamish  in  more  than  one  game,  but  perhaps  especially  in  track-and-field. 
He  had  won  the  Junior  Cross-Country  in  1954;  the  Intermediate  in  1955;  the 
Senior  in  1957;  the  Intermediate  track-and-field  championship  in  1956,  and 
then  he  was  Senior  Champion  on  Sports  Day  for  two  years  in  a  row.  In  his 
1958  win  he  had  stiff  competition  from  Clarke  Band,  a  great  sprinter,  who  won 
the  100-yard  dash  and  then  set  a  new  high  school  standard  for  the  220,  at  22.8, 
and  from  John  Gorham  who  won  the  high  hurdles,  the  mile  and  the  high  jump, 
matching  the  latter  record.  But  Beamish  won  the  440,  880  and  the  broad  jump, 
and  because  of  his  two  seconds  to  Band  in  the  sprints  and  another  to  Gorham 
in  the  high  hurdles,  he  was  the  champion  and  thus  the  most  frequent  visitor 
to  the  silverware  table  to  receive  cups,  shields  and  medals  from  Mrs.  W.  E.  N. 
Bell. 

The  slow  track  in  1956  had  been  only  a  slight  handicap  compared  with  the 
atrocious  weather  which  almost  wrecked  Ridley’s  67th  annual  Sports  Day  in 
1957.  It  was  a  bitterly  cold  day  for  May;  it  rained  steadily  from  early  morning, 
never  slackening,  and  then  became  a  downpour  before  the  programme  could 
be  run  off.  The  track  was  under  standing  water  in  places;  several  events  had 
to  be  postponed  -  the  house  relays  and  consolation  races  -  and  all  winners 
triumphed  in  the  mud  with  only  the  officials  to  see  and  cheer.  But  they  had 
grand  weather,  a  great  crowd,  and  a  hard,  fast  track  in  ’58,  the  year  the  records 
were  falling. 


ATHLETIC  CHAMPIONS  OF  THE  SCHOOL 


Senior 

Intermediate 

Junior 

Lower  School 

1956 

C. 

Ardebol 

P.  C.  Beamish 

B.  A.  Rice 

T.  Wilson  ma 

1957 

P. 

C.  Beamish 

John  Gorham 

W.  Charlton  mi 

P.  Tolton 

1958 

P. 

C.  Beamish 

R.  Malone 

G.  Newman 

F.  Murracciole 

1958  Clarke  Band  set  a  new  school  record  for  the  220:  22.8.  It  had  been  held 
by  the  great  Bob  McFarlane  at  22.9  ever  since  1945. 

John  Gorham  equalled  Norman  Stewart’s  1954  record  for  the  high  jump; 
5  ft.  8  in. 

Peter  Beamish  set  a  new  school  record  for  the  880  at  2.08.3.  It  had  been 
held  since  1941  by  Joe  Macia  (2.09). 
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The  Mason  Gold  Medal  for  True  Manliness  was  awarded  to  two  boys  in 
1958  and  again  in  1959,  a  most  unusual  occurrence;  it  was  only  the  fourth  and 
fifth  times  there  had  been  a  tie  vote  of  the  boys  for  the  coveted  Mason  Medal 
in  Ridley’s  history.  R.  O.  Matthews  distinguished  himself  by  winning  the 
Manliness  Medal  in  1956  and  also  winning  the  Governor-General’s  Gold 
Medal  for  scholastic  proficiency,  to  be  Head  Boy  of  the  School.  In  1958 
two  boys  tied  for  the  top  award  for  the  Lower  School,  the  Gerald  Blake 
Memorial  Scholarship  and  Mason  Gold  Medal.  A  tie  had  never  before  been 
recorded.  The  two  brilliant  young  students  were  D.  J.  De  Young  and  K.  R.  N. 
Wetmore. 

In  1956  Dr.  Hamilton  was  missing  from  the  Prize  Day  ceremonies  owing  to 
illness,  and  Mr.  Matheson  gave  the  assembled  parents  and  friends  of  the  boys 
the  Headmaster’s  report  on  Ridley  in  his  place.  The  Premier  of  Ontario,  the 
Hon.  Leslie  Frost,  presented  the  awards.  Mr.  Rhys  M.  Sale,  President  of  the 
Ford  Motor  Company  of  Canada  Ltd.,  and  Mrs.  Sale  were  guests  of  honour 
on  Prize  Day  of  1957,  and  Dr.  H.  W.  Dodds,  President  Emeritus  of  Princeton, 
officiated  in  1958. 


MASON  GOLD  MEDAL 

HEAD  BOY 

HEAD  BOY 

FOR  TRUE  MANLINESS 

(Governor-General’ s 

(Mason  Gold  Medal) 

(on  the  vote  of  the  boys) 

Gold  Medal ) 

of  the  Lower  School 

1956 

R.  O.  Matthews 

R.  O.  Matthews 

J.  D.  Rowland 

1957 

G.  W.  Young 

R.  C.  Henry 

C.  W.  Henn 

1958 

J  }.  C.  Banks 

D.  M.  Grace 

J  D.  J.  De  Young 

\  G.  E.  German 

l  K.  R.  N.  Wetmore 

There  was  still  an  inordinate  number  of  staff  changes  to  harry  the  Head, 
starting  with  1956  when  there  were  so  many  a  considerable  staff  reorganiza¬ 
tion  had  taken  place.  Included  were  losses  of  great  Ridleians  by  both  death 
and  retirement.  When  Mr.  E.  V.  Brown  retired  as  headmaster  of  the  Lower 
School  in  1956,  a  man  had  departed  who  had  an  uncanny  insight  into  the  mind 
of  a  boy,  who  knew  he  was  an  unpredictable  mixture  of  unexpected  contra¬ 
dictions  and  who  could  see  school  ructions  and  problems  in  his  eyes  as  well  as 
his  own.  The  Lower  School  would  miss  him.  He  had  come  to  Ridley  in  1932, 
on  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Williams,  a  breezy,  happy  man  with  infectious 
humour  whose  knowledge  that  he  was  following  a  legend  did  not  worry  him. 
He  opened  a  new  era  for  the  Lower  School,  his  own,  and  his  friendly  enthusi¬ 
asm  and  resourcefulness  in  finding  after-class  activities  for  his  boys  soon 
created  good  morale  and  a  cheerful  school. 

Longest  remembered  by  small  boys  who  went  on  to  the  Upper  School  and  to 
graduation  were  his  bus  trips  abroad  in  the  celebrated  Ridley-built  trailer, 
and  Mr.  Brown’s  habit  of  softly  singing  to  himself.  (“No  boy  could  ever  say 
that  Mr.  Brown  snook  up  on  him.” )  He  was  a  vigorous  participant  in  all  their 
games  and  the  Brown  door  was  always  open  to  them.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown 
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had  a  small  daughter,  Carol,  when  they  arrived  at  Ridley,  and  a  son,  Tim,  was 
born  later,  but  each  September  in  one  swoop  another  hundred  or  so  boys 
joined  the  Brown  family,  played  in  the  Brown  basement,  picknicked  in  the 
Brown  garden,  fed  in  the  living  room  and  generally  made  themselves  at  home 
with  the  Browns. 

This  wonderful  master-student  relationship  did  great  things  for  many  boys 
in  Mr.  Brown’s  twenty-three  years  at  Ridley.  The  Browns  had  bought  and 
remodelled  a  Muskoka  farmhouse,  and  when  they  departed  to  live  in  it  a 
big  gap  in  Ridley’s  life  was  left. 

SCHOOL  HOUSE  NOTES  (1957) 

Football  is  still  the  top  topic.  All  of  our  A-squad  are  near  the 
common  room,  along  with  Chuckie  Berg,  the  First  Team’s  faithful 
manager.  Keith  Salkeld,  Dave  Jennings  (who  much  enjoyed 
bestowing  heart  attacks  on  Old  Boys  in  the  dying  moments  of  Little 
Big  Four  football  games),  Russ  Jewell,  Barry  Matheson,  Ross 
Keyes,  Peter  Jenner,  John  Walker  and  Gary  German  all  received 
their  Big  R. 

Further  westward,  and  southward  down  the  hall  .  .  .  Cam 
Harvey,  hockey  Colour,  spends  most  of  the  day  firing  pitiless  shots 
towards  Bill  Bright  and  Noranda  (Ian)  Kennedy,  promising 
prospects  for  the  First  Team  nets. 


Three  great  Ridleians  were  removed  by  death.  Regardless  of  death’s 
inevitability  and  its  constant  recurrence,  in  a  close-knit  school  such  as 
Ridley  there  was  always  a  sense  of  great  loss.  Each  gathering  of  Old  Boys 
was  touched  by  nostalgic  regret  for  the  newly  missing  -  Mel  Brock,  Cap 
Iggulden  and  Chic  Carson. 

The  famous  Mel  Brock  lost  his  fight  with  illness  on  October  4,  1957,  and 
though  the  genial  Mel  had  been  known  throughout  Canada  his  funeral  was 
strictly  Ridley’s.  Six  prefects  were  his  pall  bearers,  and  aged  Dr.  H.  C. 
Griffith,  Headmaster  Emeritus,  came  over  from  Toronto  to  read  the  lesson 
for  his  funeral  service  in  the  chapel.  The  Venerable  Archdeacon  W.  F. 
Wallace  of  Hamilton,  a  personal  friend  and  former  Ridley  Chaplain,  assisted 
the  School’s  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  John  Hesketh. 

Those  who  had  lived  and  laughed  with  Mel  remembered  all  the  eulogies 
about  him  when  he  had  retired  not  long  before.  They  recalled,  too,  that 
despite  his  many  activities,  the  results  achieved  in  Senior  Matriculation  by 
his  English  class  students  had  been  often  “phenomenally”  high. 

The  Editor  of  Acta  penned  an  epitaph:  “If  you  knew  Mel  you  were  lucky, 
and  the  better  person  for  it.” 

The  following  year  the  whole  school  was  again  saddened  by  the  death  of 
Cap  Iggulden.  From  1920  to  1946  Cap  was  virtually  the  Cadet  Corps  and 
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the  Gym  Display,  a  driving  spirit  behind  P.T.,  behind  the  School’s  discipline 
and  an  ardent  leader  in  Ridley’s  dedication  to  the  building  of  boys  into  good 
men.  To  Cap,  they  also  had  to  be  gentlemen.  Ringing  in  the  ears  of  many 
a  cadet  for  years  after  leaving  Ridley  was  Cap’s  rhythmic  parade-square 
bellow:  “Step  out  lads!  It’s  not  hey-day,  go-day,  God  send  pay-day  -  Take 
your  hands  out  of  your  pockets /” 

The  boys  in  the  Lower  School  were  always  a  little  in  awe  of  Cap.  As  they 
moved  up  to  Fifth  the  awe  remained,  but  with  it  was  respect.  If  they  went  on 
to  be  officers  or  N.C.Os.  in  the  Cadet  Corps,  their  feeling  for  the  Cap  was 
deep  affection,  for  by  this  time  they  understood  the  contribution  he  was 
making  to  the  moulding  process  of  the  Ridley  boy.  With  the  Old  Boys  the 
affection  included  an  abiding  admiration.  As  the  School  gathered  in  the 
chapel  on  Monday,  November  18,  1957,  to  pay  a  last  tribute  to  Cap,  it  was 
clear  that  Ridley’s  sympathy  for  Mrs.  Iggulden  and  for  Major  Iggulden,  his 
son,  included  gratitude  that  the  Cap  had  been  a  part  of  the  lives  of  so  many 
Ridley  boys. 

A  third  staff  death  was  shocking  because  of  its  unexpectedness.  Mr.  Chic 
(C.  F. )  Carson,  Upper  School  English  master,  an  Old  Boy  of  1925-30  who 
had  come  back  to  Ridley  to  teach  in  1945,  died  in  St.  Catharines  General 
Hospital  three  days  after  his  admittance  and  before  the  School  had  realized 
he  was  seriously  ill.  Most  of  Chic’s  life  had  been  Ridley,  and  his  interests 
had  covered  all  its  facets.  A  son  of  Canon  J.  F.  Carson,  and  brother  of  Old 
Boy  John  H.  (’28-’33),  he  had  been  a  hockey  and  football  colour  while  at 
school  and  he  had  won  his  weight-class  in  boxing  in  three  consecutive  years. 
On  graduation,  he  attended  Bishop’s  College  (B.A. ),  then  taught  for  a  year 
in  Bishop’s  College  School,  and  was  a  housemaster  and  a  member  of  the  his¬ 
tory  staff  at  Upper  Canada  Preparatory  School  from  1938  to  1945  before  he 
returned  to  Ridley  as  a  master.  He  was  47  when  he  died.  He  had  made  a  host 
of  friends  during  his  years  at  the  School;  the  chapel  was  filled  to  capacity  for 
the  funeral  services,  and  the  sympathy  extended  to  his  family  by  both  masters 
and  boys  was  deep  and  sincere. 


The  three  football  seasons  between  1956  and  1958  held  an  extraordinary 
number  of  exciting  moments,  with  narrow  victories  commonplace  and 
with  the  most  tense  of  all  situations  somehow  always  saved  for  the  last 
moments  of  play.  Ridley’s  cheerleaders  were  never  in  better  voice  and  the 
orange-and-black  supporters  were  seldom  noisier. 

There  was  wild  excitement  along  all  borders  of  A-squad  field  in  the  after¬ 
noon  of  October  20,  1956,  when  the  football  team  took  the  lead  over  Upper 
Canada  in  the  dying  moments  of  the  game,  and  held  it  despite  a  heart-stopping 
fumble  to  threaten  the  last  winning  play.  It  was  Ridley’s  first  test  of  the  year 
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against  a  school  team,  after  victories  over  Forest  Hill  in  the  mud,  another  over 
Welland  Seniors,  a  loss  to  De  La  Salle,  a  victory  over  St.  Catharines  Collegiate, 
and  then  a  loss  against  them.  In  the  U.C.C.  game,  Ridley  had  fought  fiercely 
to  avoid  defeat,  with  the  struggle  coming  up  to  a  fantastic  finish.  At  the  start  of 
the  fourth  quarter  U.C.C.  majored,  and  then  Ridley  drove  back  for  a  safety 
touch,  making  the  score  20-18  with  a  U.C.C.  victory  looming.  Time  was 
running  out.  With  seven  seconds  to  go,  Gary  German  got  away  a  long  pass  to 
his  captain,  Jennings,  after  missing  twice.  But  this  time  he  hit  Jennings  over 
the  enemy’s  line.  But  Jennings  fumbled!  The  crowds’  hearts  stopped  in  unison 
as  Jennings  contrived  to  crash  down  on  the  ball  under  a  pile  of  Upper  Canada 
players. 

Did  Jennings  have  it?  Was  it  24-20  -  or  a  lost  game? 

He  had  it;  he  held  it! 

Then  the  whistle  blew  -  and  the  Ridley  crowd  went  wild,  rushing  over 
A-squad  field  to  smother  their  team  in  an  hysterical  flood.  Mr.  R.  E.  Stanley, 
the  coach,  staged  a  private  circus  act  -  he  walked  up  and  down  the  field  on 
his  hands. 

Then  Hank  disappeared,  and  the  whole  school  rushed  around  trying  to 
find  their  precious  mascot;  he  had  just  replaced  the  old  Hank  who  had  been 
stolen.  Mr.  Coy  had  presented  him  to  the  School.  He  was  a  very  special  Hank 
-  “He  growls  when  squeezed  hard,  and  his  eyes  glow  bright  green  in  the 
dark.”  As  the  victory  uproar  subsided  a  little,  someone  discovered  that  Hank 
had  been  found,  abandoned,  and  taken  to  Dr.  Hamilton’s  house  for  safe- 
ing. 

That  auspicious  start  against  Upper  Canada  was  followed  by  dismaying 
defeat.  T.C.S.  beat  Ridley  14-13  and  then  St.  Andrew’s  rolled  over  them,  33-7. 
No  championship;  they  were  not  even  runners  up. 

To  see  if  he  couldn’t  bring  the  boys  back  in  September,  1957,  fit  and  ready 
to  play  their  best  game,  Mr.  Stanley  ordered  the  team  to  start  getting  into 
shape  at  home,  beginning  by  August  15.  He  supplied  each  boy  with  a  sum¬ 
mer  training  programme  and  adjured  them  to  follow  it  without  fail.  (“Are 
you  doing  your  push-ups,  boys?  Big  Brother  may  be  watching  you.”)  How 
diligent  they  were  is  not  known,  but  the  1957  team  was  much  improved. 
With  Gary  German  the  football  captain,  they  narrowly  missed  a  clean  sweep 
of  all  their  games  including  the  always  important  matches  with  their  rival 
schools. 

An  inspired  T.C.S.  team  thwarted  their  bid  for  their  first  championship 
since  1953.  They  came  very  close.  They  had  come  up  to  that  final  game 
undefeated  in  the  season,  so  the  let-down  was  a  jolt  after  great  expectations, 
created  by  clean-cut  victories  earlier  over  both  Upper  Canada,  14-12,  and 
St.  Andrew’s,  19-6. 

The  T.C.S.  game  ( which  was  played  on  U.C.C.’s  ground)  had  a  bus-load  of 
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‘  illegal”  Ridley  supporters  who  kept  out  of  sight  among  the  St.  Andrew’s 
crowd.  By  night  they  wished  they  had  not  been  so  daring.  Dr.  Hamilton  had 
informed  the  School  that  only  masters  and  members  of  6-A  could  attend,  but 
Tom  Kinnear,  Richard  Malone  and  several  more  were  determined  to  go.  The 
suggestion  spread  like  wild-fire  over  Ridley’s  underground  telegraph;  so 
many  others  were  also  eager  to  go,  felt  reckless  enough  -  and  also  had  $5  - 
that  a  bus  was  ordered  to  meet  them  at  6  a.m.  -  early  enough  for  a  safe  get¬ 
away.  Forty  were  aboard,  full  of  optimism  and  bursting  with  school  spirit. 
The  bus-load  “sang  all  down  the  Elizabeth  Way  to  Sunnyside”  -  even  that 
early  in  the  morning.  Back  at  school,  Mr.  Matheson,  in  charge,  was  planning 
to  go  to  the  game  himself.  He  intended  to  supervise  the  morning  classes, 
drive  to  the  game,  then  rush  back  in  time  for  chapel  and  to  report  the  result. 
But  the  morning  roll  call  ruined  his  plan:  forty  boys  short!  The  annoyed  and 
disappointed  Mr.  Matheson  decided  he  could  not  go,  and  he  was  waiting  to 
greet  the  wanderers  whose  high  spirits  had  been  wilting  with  every  mile  of 
the  road  back.  He  met  them  with  something  akin  to  a  tirade,  rare  for  him. 
But  his  annoyance  had  been  building  up  all  day.  He  denounced  their  esca¬ 
pade  as  evidence  of  “the  impertinence  of  modern  youth”,  and  sentenced  each 
senior  on  the  expedition  to  two  days  -  from  their  mid-term  break. 

If  Ridley  had  won  they  would  have  had  that  for  consolation,  but  the  16-0 
defeat  administered  by  T.C.S.  had  sent  them  home  in  a  silent  bus.  Even  “Bean”, 
“Rub”  and  “Boog”,  their  normally  irrepressible  cheer-leaders,  were  silenced. 

As  explained  by  Sports  Editor  J.  S.  Burns,  there  was  a  move  before  the 
1958  season  to  give  the  Seconds  more  honour,  at  least  a  distinct  identity  of 
their  own.  The  squad  system  was  changed;  the  Seconds  would  no  longer  be 
categorized  with  the  Firsts  under  the  title  of  A-squad.  They  would  now  be 
B-squad.  Instead  of  the  former  combination  of  third  and  fourth  teams. 
C-squad  was  now  the  Thirds;  then  came  D-squad;  the  “under  16s”;  and  be¬ 
low  was  the  school  league,  with  four  teams  playing  in  the  intramural  series. 
The  Seconds,  with  T.  G.  Wilson  their  captain,  liked  the  change;  they  had 
been  the  poor  unknown  hopefuls,  identified  only  by  the  term  “Scrubs”  long 
enough.  As  one  of  the  School’s  football  songs  said: 

Some  talk  of  Alexander 
and  some  of  Hercules ; 

But  all  the  worlds  great  heroes 
Don’t  always  get  V.C.s. 

There’s  some  we’d  like  to  mention, 
of  valour,  they’re  the  cream ; 

W e  draw  to  your  attention 
The  Ridley  Second  Team! 
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Poor  old  Seconds , 

We’d  never  get  along  without  you! 

Poor  old  Seconds , 

You  take  it  in  the  neck  and  you  ask  for  more; 

They  don’t  mind  if  you’re  hurt,  hut  you  must  not  score ; 
But  remember  this  when  they’ve  done  their  worst  - 
If  there  weren’t  any  Seconds 
Then  there  couldn’t  be  a  First! 

Poor  old  Seconds. 

A  tie  championship  in  1958  came  as  a  bit  of  a  surprise,  because  Ridley 
had  lost  their  first  three  preliminary  games:  Delta  Collegiate  of  Hamilton, 
13  to  6;  De  La  Salle  of  Toronto  who  whipped  them  badly,  32-2,  and  Westdale 
Collegiate  of  Hamilton  who  defeated  them  6-1.  Stung  into  making  a  tremen¬ 
dous  effort,  Ridley  then  went  on  a  scoring  rampage  against  Welland  High 
School.  (“The  orange-and-black  team  took  the  lead  in  the  first  minute  and 
never  bothered  to  look  around  during  the  entire  game.”)  The  score  was  46-1. 

Prospects  for  even  a  piece  of  a  championship  then  looked  grim  as  the 
Redmen  from  Aurora  dominated  the  field  on  a  dismal  October  day  from  the 
first  kick-off  of  the  first  inter-school  battle.  St.  Andrew’s  defeated  Ridley 
decisively,  35-14,  with  the  losers  only  beginning  to  show  power  in  the  last 
quarter,  when  it  was  much  too  late. 

But  Ridley  then  defeated  a  startled  Upper  Canada  by  coming  strong  again 
very  late  in  the  last  quarter,  by  a  perfect  pass  from  Graham  Newman  to 
Clarke  Band  from  the  32-yard  line.  He  had  only  to  amble  over  for  the  touch¬ 
down;  he  had  been  completely  uncovered.  It  was  a  squeaker,  16-13,  the  iden¬ 
tical  score  of  their  next  school  game,  and  victory. 

Ridley  had  a  second  win  -  and  squeaker  -  over  T.C.S.,  16-13,  only  because 

T. C.S.  fumbled  the  ball  virtually  on  the  Ridley  goal  line  in  the  last  minute, 
with  Bill  Ferencz,  Ridley  half-back,  pouncing  on  it.  With  that  final  threat 
averted,  Ridley  had  only  seconds  to  cling  to  their  narrow  lead. 

With  2  wins  and  1  loss,  Ridley  had  to  wait  for  the  St.  Andrew’s-U.C.C. 
game  to  learn  they  had  a  tie  championship.  Upper  Canada  downed  St.  An¬ 
drew’s,  giving  the  Redmen  2  wins  and  a  loss  also.  They  were  grateful  to 

U. C.C.,  but  after  the  drought  in  championships  Ridley  had  known  lately,  the 
fact  that  they  had  slipped  in  by  the  back  door  for  a  tie  championship  did  not 
dampen  their  vociferous  celebration.  It  was  good  to  sing  once  more,  Hurrah, 
We’re  Champions  Again. 

Then  came  soccer  each  autumn  as  usual,  when  the  rugby  schedule  was 
played  out.  Association  football  was  gaining  new  importance,  though  they 
still  played  “Ridley  soccer”.  An  intramural  sport  of  many  years’  standing, 
their  school  team  had  been  finding  outside  competition  more  and  more  lately. 
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In  1957  Ridley’s  soccer  players  had  a  great  year.  With  Kirk  Kitson,  soccer 
captain,  they  had  a  long  series  of  victories  and  no  losses  until  they  met  their 
only  defeat  against  U.C.C.  The  success  sparked  new  interest,  with  a  new 
crop  of  aspirants  wanting  to  try  “Ridley  soccer”  in  1958. 

The  autumn  weather  treated  both  the  soccer  players  and  the  cross-country 
runners  with  reasonable  kindness  in  each  of  these  three  years.  Ridley’s  annual 
Cross-Country  Run,  with  most  of  the  school  taking  off  down  Ridley  Road, 
had  known  atrocious  conditions  in  the  past,  but  in  1956  it  was  cold,  with  a 
biting  wind  blowing;  in  1957  the  race  was  staged  in  beautiful  weather,  and 
in  1958  it  was  cool  but  sunny  -  perfect  for  a  tough  race,  the  sixty-eighth. 

The  highlights  were  a  double  win  in  the  Lower  School  run  in  1957  and 
1958  by  Carson  mi,  another  double  by  Ed  Sellers  who  won  the  Intermediate 
in  1957  and  the  Senior  run  in  1958,  and  a  Senior  win  in  1957  by  Ridley’s 
outstanding  track-and-field  star,  Peter  Beamish. 


Senior  Intermediate 

(Griffith  Trophy)  (Leigh  Trophy) 

1956  Alex  MacEachern  Reid  Hiles 

1957  Peter  Beamish  Ed  Sellers 

1958  Ed  Sellers  Andy  Thompson 


Junior 

(Harmer  Trophy) 
Bill  Charlton 
Jamie  McNett 
Dave  Seccombe 


Lower  School 
(Hunter  Cup) 
Peter  Tolton 
Mike  Carson 
Mike  Carson 


THE  PANIC  BUTTON 

The  enormously  significant  episode  in  the  intense  rivalry  in  space  research 
between  Communist  Russia  and  the  United  States,  for  which  Dr.  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Mr.  Fensom  and  Ridley’s  staff  had  seemed  to  be  waiting  throughout 
1956  and  early  1957,  in  a  strange  mingling  of  apprehension  and  intense  curi¬ 
osity,  took  place  late  in  the  latter  year.  Khrushchevs  scientists  were  first  into 
space  with  a  satellite!  They  launched  Sputnik  I  into  orbit. 

The  little  nations  were  frankly  frightened,  and  there  was  terrible  dis¬ 
illusionment  for  many  in  the  proof  of  Russia’s  spectacular  advance  in  rocketry 
and  in  development  of  a  space  satellite,  but  this  was  diluted  for  most  West¬ 
ern  scientists  because  they  had  been  discounting  all  along  Washington’s 
reiterated  political  reassurances  about  America’s  lead  in  the  space  race.  Yet 
it  was  still  a  shock,  for  they  had  been  hoping  against  hope.  But  they  had  seen 
the  United  States  lose  its  original  advantage  in  knowledge  of  atomic  power 
and  had  then  watched  her  whole  scientific  programme  become  dangerously 
divided  in  money,  and  in  even  more  rare  and  precious  brains  and  materials, 
between  three  military  and  several  civilian  research  agencies  without  central 
control.  They  had  been  bickering  and  quarrelling  among  themselves  and  had 
even  held  critical  secrets  from  each  other.  To  British,  Canadian  and  many 
American  scientists,  too,  the  historic  success  in  space  research  and  develop- 
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ment  which  was  uncovered  on  October  4 , 1957  -by  the  wrong  side  -was  thus 
not  really  a  surprise.  They  knew  that  all  the  scientists  of  Red  Russia  had  been 
working  together  in  a  great  single-minded  effort,  without  service  jealousies 
or  divisions,  under  central  direction  and  with  all  brains,  materials  and  dis¬ 
coveries  devoted  to  the  one  target. 

What  neither  the  educators  nor  the  scientists  of  the  West  foresaw  was  the 
extent  of  the  hysterical  demands  on  education  which  would  follow  the  most 
important  of  all  forward  strides  in  space  research. 

Soviet  Russia’s  rocket-master  must  have  known  great  triumph  when  he 
touched  the  launching  button.  It  probably  became  triumphant  Communist 
glee  when  he  learned  he  had  also  touched  the  panic-button  of  education  in 
the  democracies. 

The  reaction  was  amazing,  much  of  it  born  of  fear.  Sputnik  I  sent  a  shiver 
of  apprehension  through  all  Western  nations  for  they  felt  their  security 
rested  on  the  scientific  leadership  of  the  United  States.  The  reiterated  assur¬ 
ances  of  Washington  that  America  was  unchallenged  in  the  field  of  either 
nuclear  weapons  or  the  rocketry  technology  to  launch  them  were  suddenly 
discredited. 

The  shock  was  greatest  of  all  in  the  United  States,  especially  for  chagrined 
Washington.  (“The  whole  Pentagon  wore  a  red  face.”)  American  scientists 
and  technicians  had  been  preparing  Explorer  I,  a  much  smaller  satellite,  with 
an  air  of  complacency  which,  of  course,  may  have  been  only  a  pose  for  the 
public.  (They  could  not  launch  Explorer  I  until  the  following  January  31  - 
four  months  late.)  If  it  was  a  pose,  the  false  confidence  it  had  engendered 
rebounded.  When  Explorer  I  plunked  ignominiously  into  the  Atlantic, 
American  self-assurance  turned  to  fear,  to  something  close  to  panic. 

The  result  was  a  demand  for  rapid  reorganization  of  the  American  educa¬ 
tional  system  which  was  like  a  frenzy.  Much  credit  is  due  to  the  level-headed 
educational  and  other  leaders  who  kept  things  in  a  sane  perspective. 

The  entire  Western  world  was  frightened  by  Sputnik’s  proof  of  Russia’s 
superiority  in  space  technology,  especially  in  rocketry,  because  this  clearly 
revealed  the  potential  enemy’s  missile  skill,  but  the  clamour  by  Americans 
for  a  vast  increase  in  the  production  of  scientists  and  technicians  was  not 
matched  anywhere  else.  In  the  end  Britain  proved  to  be  more  susceptible 
but  was  less  excited.  The  charge  was  made  that  Russia  had  been  produc¬ 
ing  engineers  and  scientists  in  wholesale  fashion,  while  the  West  puttered. 
As  usual,  when  fright  is  the  inspiration,  extreme  demands  were  made;  some 
very  frightened  Americans  sounded  as  if  they  would  turn  all  the  universities 
of  the  West  -  certainly  all  American  universities  -  to  the  production  of  scien¬ 
tists  and  technicians  and  nothing  else. 

If  there  was  no  panic  in  Canada,  there  was  at  least  the  most  vociferous 
public  uproar  over  education  yet  to  occur,  including  admissions  of  inade¬ 
quacy  and  self-criticism  among  educators,  which  were  reassuring. 
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Dr.  Hamilton  was  one  of  those  who  faced  the  truth  of  the  serious  flaws  in 
the  Canadian  educational  system  and  said  so:  “In  the  light  of  the  grim  inter¬ 
national  competition  which  lies  ahead,  it  is  time  for  a  re-examination  of  our 
aims  and  methods. 

“The  team  of  dedicated  young  men  and  some  not  so  young,  who  are  my 
colleagues,  are  well  aware  of  the  weaknesses  and  shortcomings  of  the  present- 
day  educational  system,”  he  admitted.  “We  are  living  in  an  age  of  accelerat¬ 
ing  technical  progress  because  technology  is  propelled  by  research  at  a  scale 
hitherto  unknown.” 

The  significance  of  the  technological  advance  to  education  had  been  seen 
with  increasing  clarity  by  educators  all  through  the  Fifties.  It  had  been  also 
apparent  to  any  thinking  industrialist;  his  work-force  had  been  under  a 
steady  transition  for  some  years;  it  was  now  so  rapid  that  plant  jobs  for 
illiterate  labourers  were  practically  non-existent  by  1957,  and  work  for  the 
literate  but  unskilled  had  diminished.  Automation  was  taking  over  more  and 
more.  There  would  soon  be  no  place  for  the  old-style  labourer  in  a  factory. 
Even  in  that  year  (1957)  this  truth  could  be  read  in  the  statistics  of  the 
Federal  Department  of  Labour;  the  number  of  unemployed  had  a  very  high 
proportion  of  unskilled  labourers.  Soon  they  would  be  a  permanent  body  of 
Canadian  unemployable.  This  would  show  up  when  it  was  revealed  that 
more  people  were  employed  in  Canada  than  ever  before,  and  yet  there  were 
still  thousands  of  unemployed  -  largely  unskilled  and/or  illiterate. 

To  the  public,  education  was  at  fault  and  the  only  salvation.  People  had 
been  turning  to  or  on  education  for  years,  generally  with  an  accusing  finger, 
and  since  the  war  the  demand  for  expanded  Canadian  educational  facilities 
-  more  schools,  more  teachers  -  had  been  increased  to  an  unprecedented 
degree.  By  the  late  Fifties  it  had  become  the  common  problem  and  financial 
headache  of  nearly  all  Canadian  municipalities,  especially  in  the  area  of  each 
swelling  industrial  complex,  such  as  those  of  Toronto  and  Montreal  with 
their  expanding  populations. 

Previous  controversies  over  the  Canadian  educational  system  had  been 
taken  rather  lightly,  but  not  now,  not  after  Sputnik.  The  chronic  problem 
had  become  acute.  The  teacher  and  trustee  associations  were  all  deeply 
concerned;  so  were  the  universities.  As  for  the  layman,  the  great  diversity  of 
suggestions  and  proposals  propounded  by  politicians,  editors  and  article 
writers,  whether  informed  or  uninformed,  and  quarrelling  educators,  too, 
created  little  but  confusion  for  him.  Should  there  be  rigid  selection  in  the 
preparatory  schools,  with  fewer  students  in  the  universities  and  more  in  the 
technical  schools?  Was  Dr.  John  B.  Conant  of  Harvard  right  in  his  pet  theory 
that  only  the  gifted  high-school  students  (about  15  per  cent)  should  be 
encouraged  in  an  academic  career?  Should  the  other  85  per  cent  be  brushed 
off  as  fit  only  to  be  trained  for  “marketable  skills”?  Was  a  large  proportion  of 
the  85  per  cent  actually  the  victim  of  poor  elementary  training  in  the  public 
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schools?  Were  examination  marks  a  true  criterion  of  intelligence?  Were  all 
the  average  students  in  the  preparatory  schools  -  or  at  least  those  with  only 
average  marks  -  to  be  denied  higher  education?  Should  all  after-school 
activities  of  the  high  schools  be  eliminated  to  give  students  more  time  for 
home-work? 

What  of  the  teachers?  Should  professional  or  career  teachers  only  be 
trained,  with  those  using  teaching  as  a  stop-gap  or  stepping-stone  elimin¬ 
ated?  How  could  it  be  done?  Should  there  be  such  stiff  qualifications  for 
teachers  that  the  inferior  would  be  barred?  Or  should  there  be  surrender  to 
panic,  with  standards  lowered  to  permit  production  of  teachers  in  quantity 
until  the  demand  was  met?  Many  ideas  were  advocated,  such  as  the  “pyramid 
method”  of  learning,  using  automatic  teaching  machines  and  the  extension  of 
both  school  hours  per  day  and  of  school  days  per  year.  ( The  boys  of  Ridley 
thought  very  little  of  that  last  suggestion.)  Nothing  was  clear  to  a  layman. 
Who  was  right?  What  policy  was  right? 

The  most  promising  of  all  elements  was  that  if  the  educators  were  not 
agreed  on  any  single  policy,  none  argued  that  Canada’s  existing  system  of 
education  was  satisfactory.  ( Postscript :  That  something  remained  seriously 
wrong  about  the  teaching  of  science  in  the  secondary  schools  was  evident  in 
1959;  at  a  meeting  of  Ontario  educators,  a  high-school  science  teacher  ex¬ 
claimed:  “I  am  still  teaching  the  same  old  science  that  I  was  taught  thirty- 
one  years  ago.”  The  reaction  to  his  remark  suggested  that  his  experience  was 
not  uncommon.  This  was  followed  some  time  later  by  a  joint  proposal  of  the 
Toronto  Board  of  Education  and  the  University  of  Toronto,  to  give  even  the 
younger  children  in  the  public  schools  an  understanding  of  genuine  scientific 
principles  to  help  them  take  their  place  in  their  scientific  civilization. ) 

That  the  historian  of  a  preparatory  school  should  pay  so  much  attention 
to  the  reaction  on  education  of  the  spectacular  technological  advance  seems 
justified;  it  affected  not  only  all  schools  at  all  levels  and  dominated  the 
thinking  of  all  educators,  it  had  raised  a  new  series  of  challenges,  one  by 
materialism  which  threatened  even  the  old  concept  of  the  purpose  of  educa¬ 
tion.  Such  things  may  not  be  ignored. 

It  also  seems  right  to  be  impressed  by  Ridley’s  ability  to  keep  pace  in  the 
training  of  embryo  engineers  and  scientists  in  this  exciting  Age  of  Science, 
but  it  would  be  wrong  to  fail  to  impress  the  fact  that  all  other  phases  of 
Ridley’s  scholastic  curriculum  were  also  keeping  pace,  each  in  its  own  field. 
This  was  true  despite  enormous  changes  in  her  academic  programme  over 
the  past  thirty  years.  It  would  be  especially  unjust  if  the  fine  work  of  the 
Lower  School,  under  Mr.  Guest,  should  become  lost  in  so  much  attention  to 
the  dramatic  developments  of  the  outside  world  and  their  effect  on  the 
seniors.  The  incubator  of  Ridley -the  Lower  School -was  still  the  heart  of 
the  School’s  continuing  success. 
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Ridley’s  experience  in  the  years  behind  had  been  applied  to  advantage  as 
she  had  kept  pace  with  progress  in  the  new  depth  and  breadth  of  education; 
this  explains  why  her  graduates  could  expect  to  succeed  in  an  arts  course  or 
could  enter  commerce,  law,  medicine  or  one  of  the  other  professions  with 
confidence  in  their  grounding.  But  to  understand  today’s  scope  of  her  aca¬ 
demic  programme  it  is  almost  necessary  to  have  a  contrast  with  earlier  dec¬ 
ades,  in  order  to  let  the  comparison  explain.  Even  then  the  changes  in  the 
past  thirty  or  forty  years  are  difficult  to  appreciate.  For  instance,  unless  an 
Old  Boy  of  pre-1914  vintage  has  been  a  student  of  the  progressive  develop¬ 
ments  in  education  since  his  day,  he  will  have  trouble  grasping  the  true 
extent  of  the  changes  in  an  average  university’s  curriculum,  or  of  that  of  a 
preparatory  school,  which  soon  reflects  university  trends.  The  importance 
now  given  to  the  study  of  history  might  be  an  effective  illustration.  History 
was  now  seen  as  an  essential  bridge  between  the  sciences  and  the  humani¬ 
ties,  because  of  the  extraordinary  growth  in  new  fields  of  learning.  The  sud¬ 
den  emergence  to  notice  of  new  countries  and  regional  areas,  each  crying  to 
be  understood,  coupled  with  the  regeneration  of  ancient  civilizations  which 
must  be  studied,  too,  had  altered  the  whole  structure  of  the  average  univer¬ 
sity’s  curriculum.  It  had  been  so  sharply  changed  that  Dr.  Richard  A.  Preston, 
Professor  of  History  at  the  Royal  Military  College,  would  shortly  publicly 
warn  that  we  were  in  danger  of  studying  other  peoples  and  civilizations  so 
assiduously  we  could  end  up  knowing  too  little  about  the  history  of  our  own 
western  civilization.  He  could  see  a  movement  away  from  the  teaching  of 
the  history  of  the  English-speaking  peoples  because  so  many  new  things 
were  crowding  it  out.  The  comparatively  rapid  change  in  the  status  of  his¬ 
tory  was  particularly  striking  evidence  of  the  swings  in  educational  trends; 
history  had  not  become  a  serious,  regular  subject  of  study  in  the  universities 
until  after  the  war  of  1914-18,  and  even  then  it  had  been  considered  more  of 
a  mental  discipline  than  anything  else.  There  were  some  exceptions,  of  course, 
but  this  was  true  of  most  universities. 

The  subject  which  the  pre-1914  student  in  the  preparatory  schools  had 
considered  was  largely  the  memorization  of  kings,  reigns  and  battle  dates, 
had  become  in  the  universities  the  important  co-ordinator  of  other  branches 
of  knowledge.  History  still  had  value  as  a  subject  of  mental  discipline,  but  it 
was  first  of  all  a  key  subject  in  social  science  and  other  phases. 

All  areas  of  Ridley’s  academic  pattern  had  been  refined  and  had  under¬ 
gone  a  similar  broadening.  The  scope  of  education  in  either  university  or 
preparatory  school  had  been  almost  unbelievably  expanded  since  pre-1914 
times. 

This  was  marked  in  an  easily  understandable  way  as  still  another  Ridley 
debate  broke  out  on  English  usage.  Once  more  the  boys  took  sides  with  the 
literary  controversialists,  to  argue  usage  and  custom  against  the  established 
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rules  of  English.  Not  discernible  perhaps  was  evidence  of  the  amazing  in¬ 
crease  in  our  vocabulary  in  the  last  three  or  four  decades.  It  had  caused  the 
creation  of  the  entire  new  science  of  descriptive  linguistics.  Evidence  of  this 
was  seen  in  the  development  of  the  dictionary.  Ridley’s  masters  have  always 
followed  the  “O.E.D.  ’  -  the  Oxford  English  Dictionary  -  but  the  difference 
between  Webster’s  Second  International  Dictionary,  issued  in  1931,  over  the 
First  which  the  Old  Boy  of  pre-1914  had  known,  had  been  striking.  But  the 
difference  between  the  Second  and  Third,  another  thirty  years  later,  was 
considered  by  the  lexicographers  to  be  only  comparable  to  the  change  from  the 
horse-and-buggy  to  the  automobile.  This  meant  that  the  Ridley  debate  on 
English  usage  in  1958  was  very  different  from  the  one  in  1908.  The  conserva¬ 
tive  pre-1914  Old  Boy  could  see  -  and  did,  often  with  a  snort  of  impatience 
-  that  the  dictionaries  now  gave  permissible  alternatives  by  which  words  in 
hundreds  could  be  spelled  in  either  of  two  ways  with  equal  correctness.  He 
also  saw  that  the  stubborn  disciples  of  the  status  quo  had  far  more  success  in 
1908  in  resisting  change,  which  is  always  a  normal  thing,  than  they  did  now. 
The  argument  had  been  won  that  “correctness”  must  rest  in  the  end  on  usage, 
because  there  is  nothing  else  for  it  to  rest  upon. 

This  did  not  mean  that  Ridley’s  English  masters  favoured  the  immediate 
adoption  of  traveled  for  travelled,  or  catalog  for  catalogue,  though  they 
might  half-heartedly  condone  some  short-form  spellings  like  plow  for  plough, 
but  they  found  themselves  quickly  agreeing  that  all  languages  are  dynamic, 
not  static,  and  that  a  rule  of  English  usage  was  really  no  more  than  a  state¬ 
ment  of  contemporary  practice.  “Just  try  to  claim  literacy  by  writing  a  trea¬ 
tise  in  Victorian  English”  was  a  tough  challenge  for  the  adamant  purists  to 
combat. 

However,  Dr.  Miller  and  Ridley’s  other  English  masters  prior  to  1914  who 
had  thought  they  were  resilient  in  viewpoint  had  persistently  followed  a 
cautious  policy  in  the  adoption  of  changes  in  English  usage.  It  must  have 
been  infectious,  for  this  still  prevailed.  There  was  sensible  reluctance,  not 
eagerness,  to  adopt  new  forms.  Dr.  Miller  would  have  applauded  another 
long-standing  Ridley  principle,  the  one  which  still  said  there  was  no  excuse 
for  bad  grammar,  written  or  spoken,  or  for  sloppy  English  usage  by  a  Ridley 
boy.  Ridley  had  always  kept  (and  still  did)  a  special  guard  up  against  the 
influences  of  what  her  masters  called  “Americanization,”  which  were  alive  in 
newspapers  and  magazines. 

There  was  yet  another  echo  in  1958  of  1908,  which  was  back  in  the  day 
when  Ridley  and  the  other  Canadian  preparatory  schools  were  still  striving 
to  win  a  good  repute  with  university  faculties  for  producing  graduates  with 
sound  scholastic  standards.  There  was  sudden  evidence  that  the  last  die-hard 
skeptics  were  being  converted.  Just  now,  Ridley’s  repute  in  Ontario  universi¬ 
ties  was  high,  but  if  Ridley’s  masters  were  a  bit  self-satisfied  about  the 
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quality  of  their  graduates,  they  suddenly  realized  that  the  old  disparaging 
view  still  lingered  among  a  few  educators  who  saw  independent  boarding 
schools  as  no  more  than  havens  for  the  misfit  sons  of  the  wealthy.  How  could 
their  graduates  be  anything  but  poorly  qualified  for  university?  It  was  at  a 
distance  that  such  opinions  were  still  held,  or  so  it  seemed  if  they  judged  by 
a  letter  to  a  Ridley  master  from  a  professor  at  a  western  university.  But  he 
revealed  it  in  a  most  pleasant  way.  He  wrote  to  apologize  for  having  long 
held  the  expectation  that  students  entering  university  from  an  independent 
boarding  school  would  have  a  poor  scholastic  grounding.  He  had  taken  this 
for  granted,  but  he  had  been  recently  so  impressed  by  Ridley’s  graduates  in 
chemistry  and  physics  that  he  felt  he  must  write  to  say  he  had  been  wrong  and 
to  assure  that  his  erroneous  impression  had  been  corrected. 

That  Ridley’s  academic  staff  were  indeed  a  bit  complacent  in  1958  is 
probably  illustrated  by  their  reaction;  the  apology  was  greeted  with  an  odd 
amalgam  of  satisfaction  and  chagrin -that  the  western  professor’s  conversion 
should  be  so  belated. 

Skepticism  about  the  scholarliness  of  Ridley’s  graduates,  and  those  of  all 
the  independent  schools  had  been  a  severe  challenge  years  before,  one  that 
had  been  faced  and  defeated  to  a  good  degree  in  Ontario  by  the  production 
of  graduates  who  could  meet  any  and  all  university  entrance  qualifications. 
But  the  very  fact  that  the  independent  school  deliberately  set  itself  aside 
from  the  state-controlled  high  schools  and  collegiates  invited  the  quick 
growth  of  disparagement  and  criticism,  usually  without  justification.  The 
old  fallacy  might  still  be  heard  occasionally  in  Ontario,  if  faintly  now,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  it  still  coloured  the  opinions  of  some  members  of  university 
faculties  in  the  Canadian  West  and  East.  It  might  never  be  fully  erased.  At 
least,  the  possibility  of  its  revival  in  the  form  of  a  serious  handicap  could 
never  be  forgotten.  In  those  universities  at  a  distance,  whose  faculties  en¬ 
countered  so  few  graduates  from  Ridley  that  their  limited  experience  with 
them  prevented  sound  judgment,  the  old  disparaging  opinion  could  remain 
fixed  for  a  long  time. 

In  full  knowledge  of  all  this,  Ridley  at  no  period  had  been  disturbed  about 
the  slowness  of  the  conversion;  she  was  dedicated  first  of  all  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  young  men  of  high  character,  not  just  scholars.  She  was  certainly  not 
disturbed  now;  Ridley’s  youthful  Old  Boys  in  first-year  university  were  obvi¬ 
ously  holding  their  own  with  the  best  among  the  huge  body  of  freshmen  from 
the  high  schools  and  collegiates.  The  persistent  ability  of  Ridley  boys  to  win 
scholarships  in  their  universities  encouraged  their  satisfaction  perhaps  too 
much.  The  reminder  from  the  West  that  everyone  was  not  so  confident  about 
the  academic  quality  of  an  independent  school’s  graduates  was  probably 
timely. 

However,  there  was  additional  evidence  in  1958  which  said  that  Ridley’s 
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repute  was  high,  and  it  is  no  reflection  on  her  other  educational  phases  to 
note  that  the  good  status  of  her  science  graduates  had  helped  this.  It  had  come 
about  in  much  the  same  way  that  the  Egghead  had  at  last  come  into  his  own. 
The  awesome  achievements  of  the  scientist  had  won  such  respect  for  learned 
men  that  the  public  attitude  toward  the  intellectual  had  been  transformed. 
The  change  encompassed  all  the  Eggheads,  all  the  intellectuals,  not  just  the 
men  of  science,  and  even  included  the  teacher.  The  teaching  profession  was 
now  more  respected  in  Canada  than  it  had  ever  been.  Similarly,  the  high 
regard  for  Ridley’s  graduates  taking  chemistry  and  engineering  in  the  universi¬ 
ties  had  included  all  graduates  from  Ridley,  giving  a  lift  to  the  repute  of  the 
School  as  a  whole. 

That  Canada’s  educators  were  sincere  in  admitting  that  much  could  be 
wrong  with  the  Canadian  system  of  education  under  the  new  conditions,  and 
in  wanting  something  done  about  it,  was  illustrated  in  their  general  approval 
of  the  Canadian  Government’s  suggestion  for  a  full-scale  review.  For  the 
first  time,  the  responsibility  of  the  provinces  for  education  was  voluntarily 
bypassed  in  a  general  national  examination  of  education  by  the  (first)  Cana¬ 
dian  Conference  on  Education.  All  phases  of  education  and  all  provinces 
were  represented  in  the  great  assembly  of  educators  at  Ottawa  in  February, 
1958  -  just  after  Explorer  I  was  launched.  A  total  of  850  delegates  from  all 
spheres  of  education  were  on  hand,  in  direct  answer  to  the  challenge  of 
Sputnik  1,  whether  this  was  realized  and  admitted  or  not. 

It  was  an  historic  seminar;  Canada  had  not  before  seen  her  educators 
meeting  in  such  numbers  for  self-examination.  If  the  conference  was  too 
large  and  unwieldy  to  permit  attention  to  specific  points,  valuable  proposals 
were  aired  and  thoughtful  opinions  were  recorded.  It  at  least  augured  well, 
because  the  most  promising  result  of  all  was  the  decision  to  repeat  the  great 
national  seminar  on  Canadian  education.  The  fact  that  education  was  not  a 
national,  but  a  provincial  problem  and  responsibility  was  a  handicap  which 
such  conferences  could  not  overcome.  The  second  national  conference  on 
education  also  achieved  little;  it  was  a  repeat  of  presentations  of  learned  views, 
accompanied  by  much  discussion,  but  nothing  could  be  done  about  a  Canadian 
national  educational  policy.  Its  very  improbability  perhaps  explains  why  it 
was  not  even  suggested.  ( Postscript :  In  1961-2,  a  Ridley  Old  Boy  and  Gover¬ 
nor,  Grant  Glassco  (T6-’21),  would  chair  the  Glassco  Royal  Commission  on 
Government  Organization.  It  would  criticize  the  few  phases  of  education 
which  were  a  federal  responsibility. ) 

At  Ridley  Dr.  Hamilton  and  his  staff  were  holding  their  own  seminars  on 
education,  as  the  staff  meetings  had  been  doing  ever  since  1949.  The  Head¬ 
master’s  clear  grasp  of  the  situation  was  revealed  in  one  of  his  messages  to 
the  School.  It  was  after  Sputnik  that  he  said: 

“In  the  next  ten  years,  young  men  leaving  school  will  fill  many  jobs  that  do 
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BILLY  ( W.  E.  N. )  AND  SPARK  ( L.  C. )  BELL 
The  bats  of  the  Bells  scored  four  centuries 
in  1928,  and  featured  school  cricket 
for  several  seasons. 


J.  M.  McAVITY 
His  134  not  out  against 
U.C.C.  in  1927  was  a 
record  in  school  cricket. 


With  the  Cricket  Legends 


DON  MUIR 
He  scored  two  centuries 
in  1933  with  the  Lower 
School  XI,  another  in 
1935. 


SANDY  (C.  R.)  SOMERVILLE 
He  scored  212  not  out,  and  a 
second  century  for  Ridley, 

12  years  before  he  won  the 
U.S.  Amateur  Golf 
Championship. 


PHIL  SEAGRAM 
He  scored  three  centuries 
in  1930  and  1931. 
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ASEY  (F.  W.)  BALDWIN, 
great  Ridley  footballer 
f  the  Nineties,  led  Varsity  to 
spectacular  Dominion  title 
in  1905. 


LADDIE  (H.)  CASSELS 
captained  Ridley  to  LBF 
championship  (1912);  starred 
with  Varsity  and  Argos;  coached 
Varsity  to  Grey  Cup  (  1920). 


ALEX  HAYES, 
great  kicker,  runner 
at  Ridley  in  the 
Thirties  was  a  Sarnia 
star  for  years. 


Among  the  Football  Greats 

—  They  were  found  in  every  football  era  — 


RALPH  RIPLEY 


/as  a  great  Varsity  half-back 
in  1935-6  after  starring  at 
lidley.  A  great  cricketer,  too. 


CAM  MacLACHLAN 


was  great  in  all  Ridley 
sports  and  then  starred  with 
/arsity  in  1937  (lower  left). 


DICK  (R.  R.)  SCIIMON 
( in  Princeton  uniform )  was 
Ridley’s  football  captain  ( ’39 ) 
then  Princeton’s  (  42 ) 
(lower  right) 


THE  GREAT  LEES 
Below ,  the  three  Lee  brothers, 
3-colour  men,  great  footballers: 
left,  Art  (A.R.)  01-09;  Joey 
(R.C.)  00-07  (Ridley  captain 
twice);  Moon  (F.A.)  00-05, 
Ridley  and  Varsity  captain. 
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not  now  exist,  and  unless  there  is  developed  in  each  young  person  a  resolve 
to  develop  himself  to  his  full  capacity  he  will  be  left  behind.  The  years  that 
lie  in  the  immediate  future  are  critical  ones  in  the  field  of  education,  and  will 
demand  that  students  be  given  curricula  which  will  challenge  them  to  the 
limit.” 

He  thus  confirmed  that  he  knew  the  real  challenge  was  not  to  his  boys, 
but  to  education  to  provide  the  curricula. 

Underlying  all  this  preoccupation  by  Canadian  educators  to  find  the  right 
educational  formula  for  this  scientific  day,  was  the  bleak  realization  that 
even  if  western  education  did  match  the  achievements  of  the  Russian 
scientists,  it  meant  little  to  the  basic  threat  except  perhaps  a  pause, 
or  temporary  check.  A  cult  of  a  perverted  ideology,  which  demanded  the 
utter  subordination  of  man  to  a  materialistic  end,  was  threatening  all  layers 
of  social  existence,  including  the  democracies’  concept  of  man’s  freedom. 
Until  a  political  order  prevailed  in  the  world  which  guaranteed  human  free¬ 
dom  there  could  be  no  real  peace.  The  danger  of  surrender  to  the  insidious 
slogan  Better  Red  than  Dead  would  mount,  not  diminish.  We  do  not  think 
Ridley’s  masters  ever  forgot  this  standing  threat  as  they  discussed  the  crisis 
facing  education  in  staff-meetings  or  as  they  handled  their  small  daily 
problems,  even  though  hope  of  achieving  real  peace  seemed  just  now  to  be 
receding  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  dim  future. 

Circle,  circle,  satellite 
Soaring  overhead  at  night, 

Attracting  curious  people’s  heads, 

When  they  should  he  in  their  beds. 

Circle,  circle,  satellite. 

Symbol  of  the  Russians’  might. 

Circle,  circle,  satellite 
Orbiting  the  earth  at  night, 

Cause  of  jealousy  and  strife, 

A  turning  point  in  human  life, 

Circle,  circle,  satellite 
A  mysterious  man-made  sight. 

-  L.  P.  Hendriks,  IVc,  1958. 
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The  Athletic  Tradition  o  f  Ridley 


" The  acrid  smell  of  sweat  and  liniment  runs  sharp  and 
strong  ...  As  her  great  athletes  and  teams  pass  in  review  . . . 
like  a  proud  procession  of  legends  from  remembered  years.” 


The  athletic  tradition  of  Ridley  is  a  wondrous  thing;  it  nourishes  the  school 
conceit  of  every  Old  Boy  and  quickly  generates  school  pride  in  each  fresh 
batch  of  new  boys.  It  has  been  a  cumulative  thing,  growing  stronger  and 
stronger  each  year  on  the  solid  foundation  first  formed  back  in  the  Nineties. 
It  will  continue  to  inspire  pride  in  Ridleians  of  all  ages  for  all  foreseeable 
future  time;  at  least,  after  seventy  years  nothing  says  that  this  steady  swelling 
and  mounting  of  tradition  in  sport  will  not  go  on  and  on,  with  great  athletes 
and  great  teams  constantly  adding  to  its  strength  by  their  colour  and  fame. 

It  is  a  medley  of  many  ingredients.  To  mould  it,  historic  gridiron  struggles 
and  hard  cross-country  runs  on  cold  November  days;  brilliant  episodes  of 
cricket  skill;  rugged  battles  on  the  ice;  thrilling  feats  in  track-and-field  or  in 
the  tank  or  gym,  have  been  mixed  with  Ridley  customs  and  unwritten  laws 
and  the  greats  who  became  legends.  They  are  many -Alex  Mackenzie,  Casey 
Baldwin,  Bill  Doolittle,  Bull  Gander,  Murray  Kennedy,  Moon,  Joey  and  Art 
Lee,  Bob,  Laddie  and  Tony  Cassels,  Elliott  and  Allison  Maxwell,  Phil  Tidy, 
Kerr  Cronyn,  Jack  Manley,  Bill  and  Mill  Jarvis,  Crau  Martin,  Archie  Mix, 
Mickey  Irvine,  Sid  Hamilton,  Sandy  Somerville,  Nipper  Cliff,  Earl  Davey,  Red 
Foster,  Fred  Tilley,  Bill  and  Clarke  Bell,  Soapy  Soanes,  Harold  Wilson,  Don 
Muir,  Phil  Seagram,  Cam  and  Eddie  MacLachlan,  Ralph  Ripley,  Vic  Francis, 
Les  McLean,  Jack  Milligan,  Henry  Hussey,  Harry  Griffiths,  Cam  Tait,  J.  M. 
Harris,  Alex  Hayes,  }im  Scandrett,  Joe  Macia,  Dick  and  Bob  Schmon,  Bob 
Stevens,  Keith  Acheson,  Peter  Beamish,  Doug  Gray,  Raoul  Ordonez,  Doug 
Gibson,  Bob  and  Don  McFarlane,  John  Gorham,  Carlos  Ardebol,  Woodburn- 
Heron,  Ian  and  Barry  Matheson,  A.  P.  Bakogeorge,  Cec.  Freeman,  and  many, 
many  more.  You  could  go  on  and  on  naming  great  sprinters,  half-backs, 
fencers,  swimmers,  cricketers,  gymnasts,  boxers,  squash  and  tennis  players, 
cross-country  runners  and  even  stars  of  Ridley’s  private  style  of  soccer. 
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This  singling  out  of  names  does  rank  injustice  to  the  near-great  and  the 
greatly  dependable,  to  the  many  solid  but  unspectacular  players  who  were 
often  strong  in  several  sports  but  top  stars  in  none.  They  always  deserved 
more  acclaim  than  they  won.  So  did  those  truly  great  athletes  who  somehow 
lacked  that  indefinable  quality  called  colour.  There  is  not  a  Ridley  boy  of 
any  era  who  will  not  protest  the  omissions  of  his  pet  nominees  as  athletic 
greats,  either  while  they  displayed  their  power,  speed  or  skill  at  Ridley  or 
later.  As  just  one  illustration  from  a  casually  chosen  period,  what  boy  of 
1955-6  will  not  declare  that  these  names  must  be  added  to  any  list  of  Ridley 
greats  -  J.  D.  Coons;  D.  M.  Derry;  Crawford  Gordon;  D.  E.  Jennings;  H.  D. 
Pilbeam;  R.  O.  Matthews;  J.  D.  Terryberry  and  W.  R.  Watkins?  Why  not? 
Weren’t  they  all  great  in  his  day?  And  we  probably  missed  many. 

We  apologize  for  the  omissions  -  scores  of  them  -  and  we  must  plead  in¬ 
ability  to  escape  from  appearing  to  succumb  to  the  human  failing  which 
acclaims  a  name  -  a  specific  personality,  living  or  dead  -  before  a  team.  The 
students  of  mob-psychology  and  the  motivation  researchers  will  glibly  ex¬ 
plain  the  crowd-appeal  of  a  personality  and  why  we  cheer  for  the  player 
who  scores  the  winning  goal  and  forget  the  team  behind  him.  There  is  no 
one  more  susceptible  to  this  than  the  average  Ridley  Old  Boy;  with  happy 
gusto  he  is  continuously  helping  along  the  role  of  the  individual  in  building 
the  Ridley  tradition  in  sport.  They  are  inveterate  hero- worshippers.  As  the 
Old  Boys  at  their  gatherings  tell  tall  tales  of  their  days  at  Ridley,  they  may 
extol  the  great  teams,  but  soon  they  are  naming  names  -  making  legends 
which  enhance  the  School’s  own  legend. 

The  acrid  smell  of  sweat  and  liniment  runs  sharp  and  strong  through  the 
Ridley  athletic  tradition  in  the  minds  of  her  Old  Boys.  As  her  great  athletes 
and  teams  pass  in  review  before  them  they  are  like  a  proud  procession  of 
legends  from  remembered  years.  The  voice  of  her  justly  famous  coaches  - 
goading,  encouraging  or  challenging  -  are  heard  again  in  a  hundred  dressing 
rooms.  The  quiet,  courage-bolstering  back-pat  from  a  battered  team  captain 
in  the  midst  of  desperate  battle  is  felt  again  with  gratitude,  as  if  the  struggle 
were  only  yesterday.  Stunning  clouts  in  the  boxing  ring,  which  every  timid 
small  boy  hates,  are  felt  again,  and  the  pride  that  came  from  fighting  on.  The 
appalling  strain  as  a  youth  marched  to  the  wicket,  the  last  man  up,  time 
running  out,  and  many  runs  to  make,  returns  in  memory  as  the  worst  ordeal 
of  his  boyhood,  but  that  he  tried  was  the  thing  that  mattered.  All  these  things 
are  a  part  of  it.  The  cheers  of  acclaim  that  rise  out  of  the  years  are  a  part  of 
the  School’s  tradition,  too.  So  are  those  rousing  Ridley  songs,  roared  in  pride 
by  the  boys  of  a  singing  school,  for  they  proclaimed  that  school  spirit  was 
soaring,  alive  and  strong. 

Out  of  it  all  a  firm  tradition  has  formed  of  clean  play,  of  a  fierce  will  to 
win,  of  ability  to  take  hard  blows  and  of  a  good  sportsman’s  acceptance  of 
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either  defeat  or  victory.  It  is  an  abstract  thing,  of  course,  but  the  wonderful 
athletic  tradition  of  Ridley  has  reality  for  every  Ridleian.  Its  psychological 
impact  on  those  inclined  to  disparage  the  products  of  a  boys’  boarding  school 
as  stuffy  or  smug  is  also  real.  The  challenge  of  Ridley’s  repute  for  producing 
great  athletes  rocks  them  back  on  their  heels;  they  find  it  impossible  to  asso¬ 
ciate  an  Olympic  runner  or  a  stalwart  of  a  bitter  Grey  Cup  gridiron  play-off 
with  a  stuffed-shirt.  There  is  nothing  smug  about  a  Ridley  hockey  defence¬ 
man’s  body-check  or  a  Griffith-style  flying  tackle  unless  it  is  in  satisfaction 
over  the  impact. 

The  role  played  by  individual  stars  in  creating  and  enhancing  Ridley’s 
sports’  tradition  -  or  at  least  in  her  repute  for  producing  great  athletes  -  is 
much  more  dominant  than  was  ever  intended.  The  unwritten  Ridley  law  that 
a  boy  plays  for  the  team,  for  the  School,  and  that  the  applause  he  wins  -  even 
the  championship  won  in  his  name  -  is  not  his,  but  Ridley’s,  has  always  been 
a  powerful  influence  underlying  Ridley’s  games.  But  it  always  failed  to 
diminish  the  acclaim  for  an  individual  star.  At  school  he  is  not  supposed  to 
be  placed  on  a  special  pedestal,  not  even  if  he  is  becoming  a  legend,  but  the 
intention  to  keep  small-boy  adulation  of  a  campus  hero  within  reasonable 
bounds  never  seems  quite  to  work  out;  the  hero  himself  will  try  to  honour  it, 
but  up  on  a  pedestal  he  goes.  All  he  can  do  is  to  wear  his  honours  well. 

Other  stalwarts  are  on  a  long  row  of  pedestals  whose  feats  after  they  left 
Ridley  made  them  famous  in  sport.  Their  renown  in  higher,  tougher  com¬ 
pany  confirms  that  the  acclaim  for  them  at  school  was  justified,  but  now  they 
easily  become  legendary.  They  make  the  role  of  the  individual  even  more 
dominant  in  the  Ridley  tradition. 

Ridley’s  outstanding  athletes  were  becoming  legends  even  in  the  Nineties. 
You  can  still  hear  their  names  at  every  Old  Boys’  reunion.  You  are  given  the 
tale  of  their  prowess,  with  nothing  lost  in  the  re-telling  or  by  the  passage  of 
years,  which  have  a  way  of  forming  an  aura  of  supergreatness,  but  the  lasting 
repute  of  most  of  them  was  deserved. 

“Remember  the  great  Alex  Mackenzie?  He  scored  Ridley’s  first  cricket 
century  in  1895  and  was  a  mighty  half-back  at  Varsity.”  He  was  Ridley’s  first 
triple-captain,  football,  cricket  and  hockey.  At  Varsity  he  was  renowned  for 
his  terrific  smashes  with  a  cricket  bat  as  well  as  a  football  player. 

“What  about  the  mighty  Casey  Baldwin,  the  most  spectacular  Old  Boy  the 
School  ever  produced?  He  was  football  and  cricket  captain,  the  fencing 
champion,  a  hockey  colour,  track-and-field  champion,  and  then  led  a  famous 
Varsity  football  team  to  a  dramatic  last-minute  victory  over  Ottawa  to  win  the 
Dominion  Championship.”  ( Casey  was  the  first  Canadian  and  British  subject 
to  fly.  He  flew  the  Redwing  at  Hammondsport,  N.Y.,  a  full  year  ( 1908)  before 
McCurdy  flew  the  Silver  Dart  in  Canada’s  first  flight.) 

There  are  a  lot  of  legendary  Ridley  athletes  dating  from  around  the  turn  of 
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the  century  or  just  before.  Casey  and  Alex  and  Sky  Snively  were  fencing 
legends,  and  there  would  have  been  more  of  them  if  interest  in  fencing  had 
not  fallen  away  after  the  departure  of  Mr.  Clemmy  Keys  in  1901.  (It  did  not 
stage  a  serious  comeback  at  Ridley  until  the  arrival  of  Mr.  D.  S.  Fensom  in 
1946.)  The  cricketers  still  know  pride  that  Alex  Mackenzie,  Hugh  Hoyles, 
Casey  Baldwin,  Alex  Snively,  Dick  Harcourt  and  several  other  boys  went  on 
to  be  great  Varsity  cricketers  before  the  game  languished  at  U.  of  T. 

Every  Ridley  footballer  to  become  a  Varsity  captain  was  at  once  something 
of  a  legend.  The  first  was  Ridley’s  first  great  all-around  athlete,  the  mighty 
Alex  Mackenzie,  who  led  Varsity  to  the  Intercollegiate  Championship  in 
1899.  Casey  Baldwin  was  the  next  Varsity  captain  in  1905,  and  then  Moon 
Lee  captained  the  great  Varsity  team  of  ’08,  with  Harry  Griffith  coaching 
(1907-10).  Next  came  Laddie  Cassels,  elected  as  captain  in  1915,  but  there 
was  no  team  and  he  went  overseas.  But  he  was  back  to  coach  Varsity  in  1920 
to  a  third  victory  for  the  Earl  Grey  Cup  and  the  Dominion  title.  Then  there 
was  Ridley’s  great  Murray  Snyder  in  1928,  captain  of  Varsity  with  Les  Black- 
well  as  coach. 

“Moon  Lee  was  a  wonder,”  Laddie  Cassels  is  fond  of  declaring,  going  back 
to  1908.  And  Harry  (Red)  Foster  (a  legend  in  Canadian  football  in  his  own 
right )  says  this  of  Cassels :  “Those  bull-like  rushes  of  Laddie  Cassels  were  the 
equal  to  the  best  by  Smirle  Lawson  and  Conacher  at  their  peaks.”  In  1914, 
playing  for  Varsity,  Cassels  broke  the  tie  with  McGill  for  the  championship 
by  a  smashing  rush  for  a  touchdown  in  the  last  thirty  seconds  of  play.  Cassels 
played  for  Argonauts  and  coached  Varsity  simultaneously;  in  1920  he  helped 
Argos  to  eliminate  their  most  threatening  rival,  and  then,  in  the  following 
week,  coached  Varsity  against  Argonauts  -  and  beat  them  for  the  Dominion 
Championship  and  the  Earl  Grey  Cup! 

Foster  was  captain  of  the  Argo  Juniors  in  1925,  which  won  the  Ontario 
Championship  but  missed  the  Dominion.  He  then  played  with  Argo  seniors 
for  two  years  and  Balmy  Beach  for  three,  and  in  addition  to  playing  for 
Marlboro’s  Senior  O.H.A.  hockey  team  he  won  the  first  Canadian  Sea-Flea 
Championship  ( 1928 ) . 

There  is  similar  grist  for  reunion  reminiscences  from  all  football  eras.  Many 
an  Old  Boy  will  proudly  recall  that  Ridley  can  take  justified  credit  for  trying 
even  as  early  as  1899  and  1900  to  lift  football  out  of  its  massed-buck  and 
battering-ram  tactics.  Remember?  Under  the  famous  Biddy  Barr,  junior 
master  and  former  Varsity  coach,  they  experimented  with  number  and  code 
signals  and  sought  to  open  up  the  game.  That  was  even  before  their  most 
famous  of  all  coaches,  Harry  Griffith,  had  coached  Varsity  to  two  Dominion 
Championships  in  four  years,  and  then  came  back  to  coach  Ridley  in  both 
cricket  and  football  over  many  years  to  a  record  in  inter-school  victories  in 
both  games  which  is  not  matched  by  any  of  her  rival  preparatory  boys’  schools. 
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Our  chronicle  of  Ridley’s  sport  over  seventy  years  may  have  failed  to 
impress  the  true  stature  of  Harry  Griffith  as  a  Canadian  football  and  cricket 
coach.  He  stood  alone.  The  disciples  of  both  games  are  quick  to  give  him 
credit  for  Ridley’s  dominance  of  the  Little  Big  Four,  which  stands  out  so 
clearly  in  the  statistical  tables  ( Appendix  I ) ,  for  much  of  that  proud  record 
was  indeed  due  to  Harry  Griffith’s  coaching  between  1911  and  his  retirement 
from  the  games’  fields  in  the  1940s.  As  a  football  coach  he  was  respected  by 
the  great  Walter  Camp  and  other  name-coaches  of  American  football.  The 
Canadian  rule-makers  always  listened  to  him,  though  he  often  failed  to  have 
his  way.  He  opposed  the  forward  pass  for  a  long  time.  He  also  could  not  stop 
the  switch  to  sweaters  from  the  canvas  football  suits,  which  clutching  hands 
could  not  grab,  but  the  rugby  stalwarts  of  Ridley  will  still  rise  with  one  voice 
to  declare  Harry  Griffith  was  right  about  those  canvas  suits. 

Dr.  Smirle  Lawson,  one  of  Canada’s  mightiest  footballers  of  all  time,  who 
had  played  on  the  Griffith-coached  1909  Varsity  team  which  was  the  first 
winner  of  the  Grey  Cup,  liked  to  recall  Harry  Griffith’s  football  formula,  and  to 
declare  that  all  coaches  would  be  smart  to  follow  it: 

“Outside  wings  play  wide; 

Middles  hold  the  line; 

Halves  catch  the  ball  — 

And  don’t  forget  the  other  team 
doesn’t  like  to  get  their  suits  dirty.” 

In  1929  an  editorial  appeared  in  the  Toronto  Telegram  which  paid  a  unique 
tribute  to  a  coach  of  a  secondary  school: 

“Not  more  than  once  in  a  generation  do  Canada  and  the  United 
States  produce  a  football  coach  like  Harry  Griffith  of  Ridley.  It 
was  under  Harry  Griffith  that  Varsity  teams  reached  their  greatest 
heights.  Varsity  will  never  be  able  to  employ  a  professional  coach 
who  can  improve  on  the  work  done  by  Harry  Griffith.  Other  coaches 
have  been  confident  and  enthusiastic,  but  they  have  lacked  the  spark 
of  inspiration  that  makes  a  coach  stand  out  among  coaches,  like  Red 
Grange  among  players.” 

Perhaps  Harry  Griffith’s  success  as  a  Varsity  coach  did  not  build  today’s 
U.  of  T.  Stadium,  but  it  went  up  on  Bloor  St.  in  1911  amid  the  excitement  of 
Varsity’s  victories  for  the  Grey  Cup  in  the  first  two  years  ( 1909-10)  in  which 
the  trophy  represented  the  Dominion  Championship.  Those  were  Griffith 
years.  Football  enthusiasm  was  at  such  a  pitch  at  Varsity  and  in  Toronto  in 
1910  that  thirteen  special  trains  were  required  to  take  Toronto  supporters  to 
Hamilton  to  see  Varsity  defeat  the  Tigers  16-7.  As  the  new  Varsity  stadium 
was  constructed  in  the  spring  of  1911,  Harry  Griffith  returned  to  Ridley. 

The  speed  of  Ridley’s  football  teams  in  action  before  the  day  of  the  huddle 
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has  been  applauded  ever  since  by  veteran  sports  writers  and  players.  They 
were  trained  by  Harry  Griffith  to  launch  their  plays  even  before  the  scrimmage 
line  was  formed;  each  play  was  often  one  of  a  rapid-fire  sequence.  There  has 
been  nothing  like  it  seen  since  on  Canadian  gridirons,  and  the  old-timers  still 
recall  it  wistfully  and  with  admiration. 

The  greatest  of  Ridley’s  footballers,  whether  they  went  on  to  fame  in  higher 
company  or  not,  were  Griffith-trained  in  their  early  teens  after  the  Macdonald- 
Kingstone-Baldwin  era,  including  Moon  and  Joey  Lee  before  1907  and  Laddie 
Cassels  prior  to  the  Great  War.  Then  came  Somerville  (the  golfer-cricketer) 
who  developed  later  into  one  of  the  great  kickers  in  Canadian  football.  Bill 
Bell  (another  legendary  Ridley  cricketer)  led  the  1927  Ridley  football  team 
which  opened  the  School’s  most  successful  period  in  LBF  competition  and 
then  was  a  lightweight,  but  star  Varsity  quarterback.  We  have  also  men¬ 
tioned  Murray  Snyder,  captain  of  a  fine  Varsity  team.  The  1930s  saw  great 
teams.  (“The  brilliant  generalship  of  Ralph  Ripley  behind  a  great  forward 
line  was  an  outstanding  feature  of  the  ( 1936 )  season.”  -  The  Blue  and  White. ) 
Alex  Hayes  was  another  Griffith-trained  stalwart  from  Ridley  who  went  on  to 
Canadian  football  fame;  he  had  captained  Ridley  in  1930,  doing  some  of  the 
most  spectacular  broken-field  running  the  School  ever  saw.  He  was  then  with 
Sarnia  for  years,  earning  the  repute  of  “the  greatest  kicker  of  them  all”.  J.  M. 
Harris  was  still  another  Ridley  football  great;  he  later  played  with  the 
Winnipeg  Blue  Bombers.  The  two  McFarlanes  of  Ridley  and  Western,  and 
Doug  Gray,  who  also  played  with  Western  and  then  the  Tigers  must  not  be 
forgotten;  they  were  all  football  greats.  Fred  Tilley  of  Tigers  was  still  another. 
Cam  and  Eddie  MacLachlan  were  both  colour  men  in  all  sports  in  the  Thirties 
and  fine  footballers.  Cam  starred  later  with  Varsity.  And  Dick  Schmon,  often  a 
spectacular  Ridley  footballer,  went  on  to  captain  Princeton  ( 1942) .  The  list  of 
footballers  who  reached  fame  in  the  eyes  of  Ridley  is  very  long.  They  all  added 
glory  to  the  Ridley  athletic  tradition,  including  many  mighty  men  we  have 
failed  to  name. 

The  footballers  among  the  Old  Boys  were  instrumental  in  paying  a  tribute 
to  Harry  Griffith  as  late  as  1953.  At  the  Association  dinner,  held  on  the  eve  of 
the  Grey  Cup  final  of  that  year,  Red  Foster,  Bob  Moran  and  Jack  Soules  acted 
for  the  Old  Boys  in  presenting  him  with  an  illuminated  address  recounting 
his  great  coaching  career. 

Those  same  disciples  of  football  are  quick  to  agree  that  Ridley’s  athletic 
tradition  is  very  far  from  being  based  on  their  favourite  game  alone.  They  are 
patient  with  the  ardent  cricketers  as  they  tell  of  their  own  legends,  boys  who 
followed  Mackenzie  and  Baldwin  to  a  Ridley  wicket  and  whose  names  shine 
as  brightly  in  the  Ridley  tradition  as  those  of  the  gridiron;  names  like  P.  C. 
Tidy,  captain  of  the  Ridley  cricket  team  which  won  the  School’s  first  LBF 
championship  in  1911.  He  had  great  cricketers  on  that  eleven:  Archie  Mix,  Bill 
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Gordon,  Bob  Barnum  and  Geoff  Marani.  Both  Gordon  and  Marani  next  led 
Ridley  cricket  teams  to  championships.  Clean  sweeps  then  became  almost 
commonplace,  in  a  rising  era  of  cricket  success  which  next  saw  the  first  of 
Ridley’s  cricket  super-legends  of  the  Twenties:  Sandy  Somerville. 

Internationally  known  as  the  first  Canadian  to  win  the  U.S.  Amateur  Golf 
Championship  ( 1932 ) ,  to  Ridley  in  his  day  Sandy’s  greatness  was  as  a  cricket 
batsman.  His  212  not  out  -  a  double  century  -  in  1921  remains  the  highest 
individual  score  ever  attained  in  Canadian  school  cricket.  He  batted  a  second 
century  in  that  year,  too,  against  Upper  Canada,  which  made  it  doubly 
important. 

After  the  great  Sandy  came  the  legend  of  the  two  brothers  -  Billy  and  Spark 
( Clarke)  Bell  -  late  in  the  Twenties.  Together,  the  Bells  had  Ridley’s  opposing 
elevens  wildly  chasing  leather  for  several  seasons.  The  bats  of  the  Bells  lashed 
cricket  balls  to  all  boundaries.  Billy  scored  two  centuries  in  the  season  of  1928, 
a  momentous  feat,  and  his  younger  brother  matched  it  with  one  in  the  same 
exciting  season  and  another  on  the  post-season  tour.  E.  S.  Fischer  added  still 
another  in  that  exciting  1928  season.  Four  centuries  by  school  cricketers  in  a 
single  season  was  phenomenal.  It  was  really  five  centuries  for  Clarke  was  still 
a  member  of  Ridley’s  XI  when  he  scored  his  century  on  the  tour. 

The  footballers  are  quite  right  in  declaring  that  their  game  has  great 
promotional  value  for  Ridley,  while  cricket  interests  only  a  small  group.  But 
they  forget  the  influence  of  Ridley’s  cricket  tours  and  the  fact  that  cricket  has 
always  attracted  many  boys  from  Bermuda  and  the  cricket-playing  islands  of 
the  Caribbean.  Through  Ridley’s  annual  cricket  trips,  which  had  begun  before 
the  Kaiser’s  War,  with  a  team  chosen  as  school  closed  in  each  June,  Ridley’s 
fame  as  a  cricket  school  became  widespread.  Young  representatives  of  Ridley 
in  orange  and  black  were  known  throughout  Canada  and  in  many  American 
cities.  They  visited  Bermuda  twice.  The  cricket  skill  and  batting  prowess  of 
the  two  Bells  spread  knowledge  of  Ridley  as  a  cricket  school  over  an  even 
wider  area,  to  Australia.  Mailey’s  famous  XI  returned  Down  Under  after  a 
visit  to  Ridley  still  marvelling  at  the  century  which  young  Spark  Bell  had 
scored  against  them. 

To  pick  up  the  batting  tempo  of  the  mighty  Bell  bats  came  Phil  Seagram, 
still  another  Ridley  cricket  immortal.  He  scored  a  century  in  1930  and  then 
two  more  in  1931,  with  Ridley’s  First  elevens  continuing  to  win  one  cricket 
championship  after  another. 

Next  came  an  astonishing  young  cricketer  -  Don  Muir.  In  1933  he  scored 
not  one,  but  two  centuries  while  batting  for  the  Lower  School  XI.  Even  a 
single  century  was  unheard  of  among  the  junior  cricket  elevens  of  the 
Canadian  independent  schools,  and  the  two  were  naturally  considered  fantas¬ 
tic  -  great  grist  for  the  Ridley  tradition.  Then,  in  1935  Don  scored  still  another 
century  with  the  School  XI,  though  still  only  fifteen,  to  keep  extending  the 
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wonderful  era  in  Ridley’s  cricket  which  had  begun  with  the  mighty  bat  of 
Sandy  Somerville  in  1921.  There  always  seemed  to  be  a  Cliff,  a  Bell,  a  Seagram, 
a  Ralph  Ripley  or  an  Ashburner  to  keep  it  going. 

The  cricket  enthusiasts  are  justified  in  stoutly  holding  before  the  disciples 
of  rugby  that  the  feats  in  cricket  by  boys  like  Somerville,  the  two  Bells,  Phil 
Seagram  and  young  Don  Muir  -  with  Ashburner,  Stewart  and  others  to  follow 
-  have  added  greatly  to  the  proud  athletic  tradition  of  Ridley. 

“What  about  Mel  Brock?”  is  a  demand  of  basketball’s  adherents  at  nearly 
all  Old  Boys’  gatherings.  They  are  anxious  that  the  colourful  Mel  is  not  over¬ 
looked  among  Ridley’s  great  coaches.  An  Olympic  runner  and  holder  of  the 
Canadian  record  for  the  half-mile  when  he  came  to  Ridley  in  1914,  Mel 
developed  team  after  team  of  fine  basketballers,  some  of  them  able  to  match 
the  best  in  Ontario.  He  never  forgot  that  a  Canadian,  Dr.  Naismith,  had 
invented  basketball,  or  at  least  was  first  to  try  it  out  at  West  End  Y.M.C.A.  in 
Toronto,  using  a  regulation  football  and  peach-basket  rings  for  hoops.  Mel  was 
as  tireless  a  mentor  of  young  basketballers  as  he  was  irrepressible  personally. 
He  had  an  optimism  about  the  game,  and  about  each  season’s  basketball  team, 
which  was  infectious.  He  was  also  quite  impervious  to  the  secondary  role  in 
winter  sport  which  basketball  had  to  take  to  hockey.  Like  the  soccerites,  who 
seldom  had  outside  competition  for  inspiration,  he  just  kept  plugging.  Mel  was 
a  fine  football  coach  too;  he  assisted  Dr.  Griffith  through  many  seasons. 

The  Old  Boys’  worry  that  Mel  should  not  be  lost  through  natural  admiration 
for  Ridley’s  name-athletes  should  apply  to  all  Ridley  coaches.  Like  the 
unspectacular  dependables  of  great  teams  they  do  become  lost,  and  yet  it  was 
the  coaches,  not  the  players,  who  always  secured  Ridley’s  continuity  in 
successful  sport.  Because  graduations  and  departures  inevitably  robbed  a 
great  school  team  in  any  game  of  its  best  players,  it  was  up  to  the  coaches  to 
find  a  good  captain  and  to  rebuild.  The  process  was  unending.  So  was  depend¬ 
ence  on  the  coaches,  who  quite  happily  stood  aside  while  the  boys  they 
trained  won  the  acclaim.  Today’s  coaches  are  taking  the  same  unselfish  role, 
as  they  always  will  at  Ridley. 

Hockey  was  a  good  example.  The  great  Canadian  game  had  known  many 
frustrations  and  difficulties  over  the  years  and  always  failed  to  reach  the  status 
of  a  Little  Big  Four  sport,  an  invaluable  factor  in  maintaining  both  player  and 
spectator  interest.  Through  dull  and  rousing  hockey  winters  the  coaches  were 
one  reason  that  the  game  always  had  status  at  Ridley.  The  boys  who  whacked 
pucks  with  home-made  sticks  of  hickory  or  elm  on  the  ice  of  the  canal  below 
Springbank  in  Ridley’s  first  winter  began  the  hockey  story.  In  the  first  chapter 
of  the  hockey  book  were  such  things  as  long  hours  in  sleighs  on  snow-blocked 
roads,  and  an  almost  desperate  search  for  competition  in  a  day  that  pre-dated 
organized  hockey  in  Ontario.  Frozen  ears  through  playing  on  open-air  rinks 
were  accepted  hazards.  Goal-keepers  used  an  ordinary  stick  and  rolled 
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newspapers  for  shin-guards  when  they  couldn’t  borrow  a  wicket  keepers 
cricket  pads.  Perhaps  that  start  was  the  reason  why  Ridley’s  hockey  teams 
always  had  the  repute  for  being  particularly  rugged. 

Ridley’s  hockey  enthusiasts  did  not  have  a  covered  rink  until  1902,  and  they 
were  without  artificial  ice  until  1950.  The  first  team  played  in  an  outside 
league  in  only  one  winter,  and  so  there  was  never  a  championship  of  anything 
to  serve  as  spur  and  challenge.  Yet  hockey  still  thrived.  The  faithful  coaches 
were  one  reason.  The  other  was  the  spirit  at  work  of  the  Ridley  athletic 
tradition. 

Ridley’s  persistent  stress  of  the  team  sports  could  not  prevent  great  indivi¬ 
dual  stars  developing  in  track-and-field.  Greatest  of  all,  of  course,  were  Bob 
and  Don  McFarlane.  They  learned  both  their  running  and  football  at  Ridley, 
and  then  represented  Canada  at  the  Olympic  games  of  1948.  Whether  their 
football  or  running  careers  were  most  important  depends  on  whether  or  not 
you  have  a  rugby  viewpoint;  they  were  truly  great  in  both  sports. 

Rob  and  Don  McFarlane  are  of  the  later  Ridley  years,  and  if  they  stand  out 
as  giants  in  Canadian  track-and-field  in  any  era,  you  will  still  have  hoary  Old 
Boys  recounting  the  deeds  of  such  as  Bull  Gander,  who  set  six  track-and-field 
records  in  1898  and  1899,  one  of  them  standing  until  1924.  (Gander’s  10.2 
seconds  for  the  100-yard  dash,  cut  to  10.1  seconds  by  H.  E.  Campbell  in  1924 
and  then  to  10  seconds  flat  by  Ian  Matheson  in  1955.)  Old  Boys  Carlos  Ordonez 
of  Cuba  and  Carlos  Ardebol  of  Guatemala  became  other  Olympic  runners. 

Ridley  has  her  aquatic  legends,  too.  She  had  another  representative  in  those 
1948  Olympic  games,  Doug  Gibson,  her  swimming  star  who  then  captained 
their  1949  swim  team  to  an  LBF  championship  in  Hart  House  pool  and  who 
still  holds  the  LBF  record  for  200  yards.  The  plank-sided  bathing  crib  in  the 
canal  in  the  Nineties,  the  outdoor  swimming  pool  in  a  ravine  (now  filled  in) 
beside  the  present  site  of  Merritt  House,  the  first  real  pool  of  the  1910  gym, 
which  finally  developed  leaks  and  which  was  always  emptied  on  dance  night 
to  create  a  cosy  sitting-out  place,  and  today’s  modern  tile  pool  filled  with 
filtered  water  are  all  a  part  of  the  athletic  tradition  of  Ridley. 

No  resume  of  Ridley’s  sport  can  neglect  the  oldest  regularly  staged  contest 
of  all  -  the  rugged  November  Cross-Country  Run.  More  well-remembered 
episodes  and  anecdotes  are  linked  to  the  Cross-Country  than  to  any  other 
single  event.  The  first  was  held  in  1891,  and  to  see  almost  the  entire  school 
streaming  across  a  frozen  or  rain-soaked  countryside  in  the  Fifties  was  to  see 
the  Ridley  athletic  tradition  in  action  in  its  most  inspirational  way.  The  story 
of  the  Cross-Country  begins  with  the  time  when  the  title  was  correct,  when  the 
area  surrounding  Ridley  was  open  country  for  miles.  It  is  built  up  now,  but 
each  annual  run  still  spurs  the  spirit  of  the  School  in  the  old  way. 

As  for  the  gym  teams,  if  athletic  greats  do  not  spring  from  them,  they  are  still 
a  part  of  the  tradition  that  begins  with  ropes  hung  from  rafters  in  the  former 
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laundry  of  Springbank  Sanatorium.  Equipment  was  limited  to  makeshift 
“horses”  three  or  four  rings  and  a  single  trapeze,  but  lots  of  dumbbells  and 
clubs.  The  story  of  the  gym  teams  runs  on  then  to  the  little  gym  in  the 
basement  of  School  House,  to  the  new  gymnasium  built  by  the  Old  Boys  in 
1910,  to  today’s  beautifully  equipped  modern  gym.  The  wonderful  precision 
and  skill  of  Ridley’s  gymnasts  grew  from  the  uniformless  drill  squads  which 
pre-dated  the  Cadet  Corps,  and  the  rugged  Assaults-at-Arms  staged  in  1890 
and  1901,  with  boxing,  fencing  and  single-stick  bouts,  “wrestling  on  horse¬ 
back”  and  bayonet  fighters  from  the  48th  Highlanders,  including  Pte.  W. 
Stewart,  the  champion  bayonet-fighter  of  the  British  Army,  and  Sergt.  Casey 
Williams  of  Varsity,  providing  memorable  Ridley  exhibitions  in  St.  Catharines. 

In  the  foregoing  it  will  be  noted  that  Ridley’s  first  pair  of  athletic  legends  - 
Mackenzie  and  Baldwin  -  were  great  in  both  cricket  and  football.  This  was 
repeated  again  and  again  in  later  Ridley  years;  many  an  outstanding  young 
athlete  was  both  cricket  and  football  captain  and  often  either  the  hockey  or 
gymnastics  or  basketball  team  captain,  too.  There  were  rare  five-colour  men 
now  and  then,  and  many  a  Ridley  boy  won  his  colours  in  three  and  four  major 
sports.  Ridley’s  athletes  proved  that  cricket  and  football  are  not  incompat¬ 
ible  for  a  natural  athlete;  Ralph  Ripley,  a  great  footballer,  was  just  one  of  a 
score  who  was  converted  into  a  great  cricketer  within  a  year  of  the  first  time 
he  held  a  cricket  bat. 

This  also  seems  to  say  that  the  old  argument  about  which  game  -  cricket  or 
football  -  is  more  valuable  to  the  School  is  a  futile  waste  of  time,  though  it  will 
probably  never  end.  The  values  derived  from  each  game  are  not  the  same,  so 
they  cannot  be  placed  on  a  scale  for  comparison.  Each  game  has  its  place  at 
Ridley,  a  secure  one. 

It  is  hardly  debatable  that  football  has  now  become  a  spectator  sport  and 
that  cricket  has  not;  the  football  greats  go  on  to  fame  in  a  game  which  now  has 
a  huge  public  following,  while  the  cricket  stars  are  acclaimed  only  in  their 
confined  cricket  world.  Football  has  by  far  the  greater  public  promotional 
value  for  Ridley.  The  intensity  of  football  interest  in  the  Ridley  autumns  also 
testifies  to  the  game’s  tremendous  worth  in  school  spirit.  But  when  all  these 
valuable  advantages  are  proclaimed  and  admitted  in  football’s  favour,  it  still 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  steady,  quiet  influence  of  cricket,  with  its  tradition 
of  honourable  good  sportsmanship,  has  had  such  a  lasting  effect  on  the  char¬ 
acter  of  both  Ridley  and  the  Ridley  Boy  that  its  worth  is  beyond  an  estimate. 

Argumentative  Old  Boys  might  find  a  solution  to  their  perennial  football  vs 
cricket  debate  by  envisioning  what  would  happen  if  one  of  the  two  games 
were  eliminated.  The  reaction  to  the  loss  of  football  could  be  diminished  by 
a  replacement.  It  would  be  serious,  but  deterioration  in  either  school  spirit  or 
public  promotion  of  Ridley  would  not  be  fatal.  Soccer  or  rugger  could  come 
to  the  rescue.  This  is  not  true  of  cricket.  It  has  no  replacement,  certainly  not 
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baseball.  When  all  the  factors  are  weighed,  with  the  scale  seeming  to  tip 
toward  football,  this  still  must  be  said:  Without  cricket,  Ridley  would  be  just 
another  school. 

The  spirit  of  cricket  is  not  only  strong  in  the  spirit  of  the  School,  an  integral 
element  of  its  distinction  and  character,  it  also  influences  the  conduct  of  all 
competitors  in  all  the  other  sports. 

The  common  denominator  of  both  games  is  value  in  character-building. 
That  many  of  the  decencies  a  Ridley  boy  learns  on  the  playing  field  is  carried 
into  adult  life  is  unquestionable.  From  the  Schools  opening  day  in  1889,  the 
value  in  sport  was  seen  solely  in  the  combination  of  the  qualities  of  honourable 
manhood  and  physical  fitness  it  fosters  -  in  the  self-reliance  and  self-confi¬ 
dence  it  creates,  and  the  will  to  strive  mightily  against  the  odds  which  a 
hard-fought  game  can  generate.  A  strong  spirit  of  fair  play,  which  is 
cricket’s  long  tradition,  has  been  upheld  in  all  Ridley’s  games,  inspiring  a 
willingness  to  give  and  take,  especially  to  take;  no  blow  in  adult  life  can  be 
too  serious  to  a  boy  who  learned  this  lesson  well.  It  has  withstood  the  test  of 
high-sticking  and  heavy-boarding  hockey  opponents  and  has  remained  stead¬ 
fast  in  the  face  of  rough  tactics  on  the  gridiron.  The  Ridley  adage,  “When  you 
win  say  nothing,  and  when  you  lose  say  less”  has  also  been  followed  well. 
It  means  that  both  triumph  and  disaster  in  adult  life  will  be  handled  with 
commonsense. 

RIDLEY  SPORT  IN  TPIE  70TH  ANNIVERSARY  YEAR 

All  Ridley  teams  and  athletes  seemed  to  strive  mightily  to  rise  to  the 
„  significance  of  the  anniversary  year,  and  most  of  them  succeeded.  It  was 
a  banner  year  in  Ridley  sport.  The  boys  not  only  displayed  evidence  of  sound 
training,  they  gave  many  examples  of  the  Ridley  will  to  win.  School  spirit  was 
high,  and  athletic  enthusiasm  lasted  until  the  very  end  of  the  sport-calendar’s 
year,  when  the  Cross-Country  Run  was  held  on  a  raw,  windy  day  -  as  usual 
the  day  with  the  most  miserable  weather  in  the  entire  month  of  November. 

Following  is  a  sport-by-sport  summary  of  a  glorious  Ridley  athletic  year. 
(Please  also  see  Appendix  I-a  for  Ridley’s  seventy-year  record  in  all  sports.) 

HOCKEY 

For  sixty-nine  years,  dating  from  rugged  shinny  games  on  the  ice  of  the 
canal  in  the  winter  of  1889-90,  Ridley  had  always  possessed  a  small  group  of 
hockey  enthusiasts  who  never  ceased  trying  to  have  hockey  lifted  to  the  level 
of  an  inter-school  sport.  Each  Ridley  generation  always  had  such  a  group,  and 
such  persistence  generally  succeeds,  but  how  consistently  they  had  failed  is 
illustrated  by  the  inter-school  hockey  record:  the  first  U.C.C. -Ridley  game 
was  played  in  1896,  but  the  second  was  not  staged  until  twenty-four  years 
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later.  The  first  Ridley  game  against  T.C.S.  was  not  played  for  thirty  years 
after  Ridley’s  birth.  It  was  another  four  years  before  a  Ridley  hockey  team  met 
St.  Andrew’s  on  a  rink.  Last  year  -  1958  -  was  the  first  in  which  Ridley  had 
met  and  defeated  all  three  schools  in  a  single  season,  but  no  one  but  the  Ridley 
players  called  it  a  Little  Big  Four  Hockey  championship.  Perhaps  this  was 
the  point  of  final  surrender. 

In  1959  the  hockey  Firsts,  with  J.  C.  Snyder,  captain,  and  Mr.  R.  E.  Stanley 
acting  as  coach  for  the  first  time,  sought  home-and-home  games  with  the 
LBF  schools  until  they  found  Dr.  Hamilton  was  opposed.  A  single  game  with 
each  school  was  finally  arranged,  with  Ridley’s  team  faring  poorly;  they 
defeated  T.C.S.  4-2  but  were  beaten  by  both  U.C.C.  and  St.  Andrew’s,  3-2  and 
7-2,  respectively. 

In  consolation,  “international  night”  in  Ridley’s  rink  was  a  glorious  success, 
highlighted  by  a  Bermuda  vs.  South  America  game.  That  Andy  Thompson  and 
Guy  Mahaffy  (both  from  Sudbury,  Ontario)  were  individual  stars  of  the 
two  teams  of  Latins  failed  to  mar  the  fun.  By  either  chance  or  design,  the 
result  was  a  tie,  3-3  ( six  goals  by  Sudbury! ) . 

In  serious  hockey  international  rules  were  tried  in  3  games,  with  no  one 
applauding  or  suggesting  their  adoption.  Elimination  of  penalties  and  limited 
body-checks  had  been  forecast  for  the  international  rules,  but  the  reverse 
seemed  to  occur.  “The  flexible  rules  were  not  successful  from  any  standpoint,” 
reported  hockey  captain  Snyder.  “Instead  of  decreasing  penalties,  they  were 
doubled,  at  least.” 


BASKETBALL 

The  basketballers  had  been  caught  fast  in  a  long  period  of  mediocrity  but 
they  came  out  of  their  slump  unexpectedly  in  1959  to  help  celebrate  Ridley’s 
birthday.  They  stopped  their  repetition  of  defeats,  with  more  losses  than  wins 
in  their  games  record  for  several  years,  by  suddenly  regaining  the  form  of 
Mel  Brock  days  -  trained  basketballers  at  their  best.  And  coaching  was  the 
reason.  The  basketballers  had  a  new  coach,  Mr.  J.  Thompson,  fresh  from 
McGill,  who  introduced  new  basketball  techniques.  Like  Ridley’s  new  hockey 
coach,  Mr.  Stanley,  who  had  joined  Ridley  in  1955,  Mr.  Thompson  had 
specialized  in  physical  education  in  his  university.  The  change  he  effected  in 
their  basketball  form  was  striking.  They  won  four  straight  games  before 
suffering  a  defeat,  to  Grimsby,  a  new  competitor,  and  then  defeated  in  turn 
T.C.S.  46-37,  U.C.C.  58-21,  St.  Andrew’s  71-50  and  U.C.C.  again,  57-37.  It 
had  been  years  since  Ridley’s  basketballers  had  known  such  a  successful 
season.  The  transformation  was  almost  too  much  to  believe.  It  was  clear  that  a 
new  basketball  era  for  Ridley  had  begun. 
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Four  of  the  nine  elated  basketball  colours  of  1959  were  also  cricket  colours 
-  Dave  (D.  S.)  McDougal,  Pete  (P.  M.)  Jenner,  Nick  (N.  J.)  Badovinac  and 
Mike  (M.  B.)  Millman  (captain).  Dave  McDougal  was  also  a  squash  colour. 
The  other  basketballers  were:  J.  H.  Cairncross;  Ron  (R.  G. )  Burke;  John 
(J.  R.)  Grace;  M.  Granger  and  M.  T.  Irwin.  Mike  Millman  was  consistently 
the  top  Ridley  scorer,  with  Nick  Badovinac  next. 

SWIMMING  AND  DIVING 

When  Ridley’s  new  pool  had  first  sparked  a  marked  revival  in  the  School’s 
swimming  activities  in  1939,  team  tournaments  had  been  difficult  to  arrange, 
partly  through  lack  of  pools  except  in  the  Y.M.C.A.s  and  partly  because  of 
reluctance  by  either  the  collegiates  or  the  independent  preparatory  schools  to 
add  swimming  practice-time  to  that  already  devoted  to  other  sport,  especially 
in  the  late  spring.  The  most  important  tournament  of  all,  that  of  the  Little  Big 
Four,  always  held  in  Hart  House  pool,  was  not  staged  until  March,  and  the 
approach  of  examinations  generally  curtailed  the  practice  of  aspirants  for 
both  the  team  and  the  Upper  Canada  Cup,  the  School’s  own  contest  to  denote 
the  top  pool  athlete.  To  reduce  interruptions  to  the  springtime’s  concentration 
on  study,  Ridley  scheduled  all  other  team  tournaments  in  January  or  well 
before  the  end  of  February. 

The  individual  Little  Big  Four  swimming  meets  now  included  both  senior 
and  junior  sections,  and  Upper  Canada’s  swimmers  had  signalled  in  January 
that  Ridley  would  have  a  tough  time  in  the  inter-school  meet  in  March  by 
defeating  Ridley  in  both  classes.  The  scoring  was:  Seniors,  U.C.C.  won  47-33; 
Juniors,  U.C.C.  won  22-21.  This  was  a  shocking  surprise  to  Ridley  for  U.C.C. 
was  temporarily  without  a  pool;  they  were  training  in  the  R.C.A.F.  “bath-tub” 
on  Toronto’s  Avenue  Road.  Ridley’s  swim-captain,  Bruce  Hall,  warmly  con¬ 
gratulated  Mr.  Masked,  the  U.C.C.  coach. 

The  indication  of  this  preliminary  meet  proved  to  be  painfully  accurate. 
Ridley’s  team  of  swimmers  and  divers  competed  in  eight  tournaments  in  1959, 
winning  only  three,  but  the  really  disheartening  loss  was  in  Hart  House  pool 
in  March.  The  swimmers  of  T.C.S.  won  easily,  breaking  two  meet  records,  and 
the  surprise  U.C.C.  team  pushed  Ridley  back  to  third,  with  St.  Andrew’s 
fourth.  The  1959  colours  were:  J.  H.  Belton;  G.  L.  Berry  (50-yard  free  style 
winner  in  L.B.F.  meet);  J.  T.  M.  Guest;  B.  A.  Hall  (captain);  S.  K.  Hansen; 
D.  L.  Hayward;  R.  E.  Mackinnon;  R.  C.  Malone;  E.  M.  Trumper;  J.  H.  Wilmot 
( winner  of  diving  competition  in  L.B.F.  meet) ,  and  J.  H.  S.  Young.  ( Hayward 
was  also  a  cricket  colour. ) 

If  Ridley’s  swimming  and  diving  achievements  in  1959  had  not  been  quite 
in  the  spirit  of  an  anniversary  year,  the  School’s  aquatic  team  had  compiled  a 
great  record  since  the  revival  of  the  water  sports  in  1939.  Once  again  coaching 
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had  been  largely  responsible,  with  great  credit  due  to  Mr.  H.  A.  Staples.  When 
Bruce  Hall,  Ridley’s  top  star  in  these  years,  won  the  Upper  Canada  Cup  for 
the  third  year  in  succession,  by  scoring  25  of  the  30-point  total,  his  tribute  to 
Mr.  Staples’  coaching  was  warm  and  sincere. 

As  usual,  the  swim  season  of  1959  was  closed  by  a  dinner  tendered  to  the 
entire  swimming  squad  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Staples. 

SQUASH 

The  rise  of  squash  at  Ridley  had  also  been  due  to  superlative  and  tireless 
coaching  -  by  Mr.  Jack  Aylott.  He  had  his  squash  players  in  1959  at  a  peak 
for  the  all-important  three-school  tournament  for  the  Gibson  Memorial 
Trophy.  They  had  first  played  a  long  series  of  preliminary  matches,  winning 
8  and  losing  6,  and  including  an  interesting  contest  with  the  famous  Sahara 
Desert  Canoe  Club.  The  team  of  Old  Boys  of  the  independent  schools  had 
just  added  squash  to  their  hockey  competition  and  they  arrived  with  several 
“ringers”  -  experienced  squash  men  from  Trinity  College  -  on  their  team. 
Ridley  was  lucky  to  eke  out  a  3-2  victory. 

With  John  ( J.  W. )  Gorham  their  captain,  Ridley’s  squash  players  once  more 
triumphed  in  the  main  tournament  held  at  Toronto’s  Badminton  and  Racquet 
Club.  St.  Andrew’s  still  did  not  compete.  Ridley  emerged  as  L.B.F.  champions 
after  a  tight  battle  with  T.C.S.  The  team  point-scoring  was:  Ridley  8;  T.C.S.  7 
and  U.C.C.  0. 

John  Gorham  and  David  Bassett  were  the  keys  to  the  Ridley  triumph;  they 
both  won  all  their  matches,  displaying  consistent  skill.  The  1959  Little  Big 
Four  Squash  Champions  were:  Dave  Bassett  (a  tennis  colour,  too);  Bob 
Batson;  Bill  (W.  G.)  Charlton;  John  Gorham  (captain);  Dave  McDougal; 
Ted  Trumper;  Alan  (A.  G.)  Wilkinson. 

The  School  was  later  electrified  to  learn  that  John  Gorham  had  won  the 
Ontario  Junior  Squash  Championship,  and  also  knew  great  satisfaction  in  an 
honour  paid  to  their  coach:  Mr.  Aylott  was  invited  to  act  as  referee  for  the 
International  Squash  matches  between  England,  Canada  and  the  U.S. 

TENNIS 

The  Little  Big  Four  Tennis  Tournament  for  1958  had  appeared  to  be 
cancelled,  but  it  was  finally  scheduled  for  May,  with  all  teams  starting  late  due 
to  a  tardy  spring.  The  handicap  was  general;  all  teams  entered  the  competition 
without  preliminary  matches  to  tighten  their  play  and  with  little  practice. 

The  tournament  was  held  on  Upper  Canada’s  courts,  with  Ridley  -  last 
year’s  winner  -  gaining  a  tie  championship  with  T.C.S.  Ridley’s  tennis  captain 
was  R.  B.  Snyder;  Mr.  Jack  Aylott  was  also  still  the  tennis  coach.  Snyder’s 
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players  were:  D.  E.  Bassett;  R.  P.  Gibson;  W.  J.  Denier;  D.  R.  Tilley  and  A.  D. 
Wilhelm. 

It  was  fortunate  that  Ridley’s  tennis  team  had  emerged  with  a  tie  champion¬ 
ship  in  this  postponed  1958  tournament  because  it  was  all  they  had  to 
contribute  to  the  anniversary  year.  When  the  1959  tournament  was  staged  in 
the  fall  T.C.S.  were  tennis  champions. 

GYMNASTICS 

The  gym  squad’s  annual  Colour  Parade  and  Assault-at-Arms  ( now  actually 
a  series  of  gymnastic  and  drill  demonstrations )  proved  so  popular  in  1959  that 
more  than  fifty  boys  turned  out  to  try  for  the  honour  of  a  gym  colour.  Some 
heartbreaks  marked  the  eliminations,  for  only  eight  colours  could  be  allotted 
and  the  entire  fifty  had  tried  earnestly  to  reach  the  perfection  demanded. 

Some  of  those  who  failed  might  have  made  the  hockey  or  basketball  team  - 
and  won  a  colour  -  which  the  captains  of  both  could  have  pointedly  said 
confirmed  their  contention  that  a  boy  was  foolish  to  go  in  for  gymnastics. 
There  was  a  standing  rivalry  for  promising  young  athletes  between  the  gym 
team  captain  and  the  captains  of  hockey  and  basketball.  Far  too  much  prac¬ 
tice-time  was  involved  in  gymnastic  training  for  a  boy  also  to  play  a  team 
game  seriously.  He  had  to  make  a  choice.  The  hockey  captains  especially  were 
continually  deploring  the  loss  of  promising  players  to  the  gym  team. 

The  Colour  Parade  of  1959  (March  11)  was  a  magnificent  show,  with  the 
twelve  finalists  for  the  eight  new  gym  colours  competing  in  a  test  which 
demanded  a  high  degree  of  skill  on  the  mat,  horse  and  bars.  To  win  gym 
colours  in  1959  were  these  eight  boys:  George  Graham,  Brian  Law,  Barry 
Rice,  Lance  Sheppard  (captain),  Ed  Sellers  (vice-captain),  Roy  Thompson, 
John  Wilmot  and  Dave  Whiting. 

The  squad’s  display  in  the  Assault-at-Arms  disclosed  fine  coaching  by  Major 
Iggulden  and  his  two  assistants,  Mr.  G.  S.  Barkley  and  the  Reverend  John 
Hesketh.  It  was  these  masters,  with  Mr.  R.  E.  Stanley,  who  were  the  judges  for 
the  top  gymnastic  award  of  each  year  -  The  Cap’s  Cup.  It  went  to  Lance 
Sheppard. 

FENCING 

Colours  were  awarded  sparingly  for  fencing.  Except  for  occasional  jousts 
with  the  fencers  of  other  schools,  sword-play  had  remained  an  intramural 
sport  for  years.  Those  who  now  joined  the  fencing  class  practised  intensely, 
for  Mr.  David  Fensom,  the  fencing  coach,  was  a  perfectionist,  brooking  no 
half-hearted  effort  with  sabre  or  epee. 

In  1959  Ridley’s  fencers  regained  the  Ontario  Interscholastic  Fencing 
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Championship  Cup,  lost  the  previous  year  to  Oakville  High  School,  after  it  had 
known  several  years  of  dust-gathering  in  Ridley’s  gym.  The  Ridley  team,  with 
Stig-Ove  Hansen  as  captain  and  Hugh  Davidson  the  vice-captain,  defeated 
Oakville’s  fencers  by  winning  3  out  of  5  bouts. 

Fencing  colours  were  awarded  in  1959  to  Hansen,  Davidson  and  Fred 
Mannix.  Medals  were  won  by  Hansen  and  Mannix  (first  and  2nd  in  foils),  by 
Davidson  (first  with  the  epee)  and  Hansen  (first  with  the  sabre) .  Van  der  Sar 
was  awarded  a  special  pin  by  Mr.  Fensom  as  the  outstanding  junior  fencer. 
The  fencers  were  a  small  group,  but  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  in  the  entire 
programme  of  sport  and  recreation. 

Also,  their  fencing  display  had  once  more  become  a  striking  feature  of  the 
annual  Assault-at-Arms. 

CRICKET 

“They  finished  in  a  blaze  of  glory,”  said  the  cricket  captain,  which  was 
almost  an  understatement. 

Ridley  had  not  won  a  clear  cricket  championship  since  1946,  though  they 
were  tied  champions  in  1948  and  1952,  and  if  they  were  hopeful  as  the  1959 
team  was  created  they  were  not  confident.  The  team  did  not  look  as  strong 
all-around  as  the  XI  of  1958,  but  they  had  three  fine  bowlers  in  Hayward, 
Millman  and  Spurling  and  they  soon  proved  they  could  make  up  all  other 
lacks  in  spirit. 

The  XI  came  up  to  the  school  matches  with  a  sad  record  in  their  preliminary 
games:  4  losses,  2  wins,  1  draw,  which  was  why  St.  Andrew’s  and  T.C.S.  were 
surprised  to  go  down  so  decisively  57-22  and  126  for  9  to  57. 

T.C.S.  must  have  felt  Ridley’s  best  batsmen,  Perren  35,  and  Spurling  40  not 
out,  were  unkind  hosts  on  an  historic  occasion:  this  was  the  first  time  in  the 
cricket  history  of  the  two  schools  that  T.C.S.  had  visited  Ridley.  A  tremendous 
throng  was  on  hand  to  watch  the  triumph  of  the  orange  and  black. 

Then  came  the  game-of-decision  against  Upper  Canada  whose  cricketers 
had  been  Ridley’s  worst  nemesis  in  their  prolonged  struggle  to  return  to 
winning  form  with  regularity.  In  the  ten  years  between  1949  and  1958  inclus¬ 
ive,  U.C.C.  had  won  seven  of  their  yearly  matches  against  Ridley.  Upper 
Canada  came  to  St.  Catharines  for  the  crucial  match  of  the  year  for  both; 
U.C.C.  had  also  defeated  the  other  two  schools  previously  and  were  supremely 
confident.  They  already  had  a  string  of  six  consecutive  championships  and 
thought  the  seventh  would  be  easy.  The  match  was  played  on  Monday,  June  1, 
an  unusual  day,  but  the  original  date  had  been  rained  out. 

The  home  XI  won  the  toss,  batted  first,  and  at  once  the  outlook  for  Ridley 
darkened;  with  4  wickets  gone  they  had  only  22  runs  on  the  board,  and 
McDougal,  Perren,  and  Rigby,  three  of  their  best  batsmen,  were  gone.  Then 
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Newman  and  Jenner  managed  to  get  on  top  of  the  U.C.C.  bowling  and  things 
improved.  It  was  soon  71  for  5,  with  Jenner  scoring  a  21.  Then  it  was  80  for  7; 
next  99  for  9,  with  the  last  wicket  going  down  with  a  first  innings  score  for 
Ridley  of  102.  It  was  now  up  to  the  Ridley  bowlers. 

The  dark  cloud  of  defeat  was  looming  again  for  Ridley  by  tea-time:  U.C.C. 
had  25  for  only  2  wickets.  Then  Hayward  rose  to  the  occasion  with  some 
magnificent  bowling;  he  had  the  U.C.C.  bats  checked  so  definitely  that  8 
wickets  were  soon  gone  for  a  total  of  only  46  runs.  Hayward  had  kept  pressing, 
kept  dominating  the  U.C.C.  bats.  “Henderson  and  Massie  were  the  last  two 
Upper  Canada  batters,”  wrote  the  cricket  reporter.  “They  were  faced  with  the 
almost  impossible  task  of  making  fifty  runs  to  win.  Spurling  dropped  a  chance, 
but  the  end  was  not  far  off.  For  the  sixth  time  that  afternoon,  Hayward  literally 
shattered  the  stumps  -  and  Ridley  had  won  an  outright  championship  for  the 
first  time  in  thirteen  years!”  (U.C.C.  had  finally  made  53  for  10. ) 

The  celebration  was  noisy  and  boisterous  for  a  cricket  victory;  some  of  the 
Old  Boys  went  mildly  mad.  It  is  doubtful  if  Hurrah ,  Hurrah ,  We’re  Champions 
Again  had  ever  before  been  sung  by  Ridley  at  a  cricket  match,  but  only  such 
a  triumphant  song  seemed  to  fit.  (“We  hope  our  good  friends  from  Upper 
Canada  forgave  us.  Thirteen  years  is  a  long  time  to  wait,  especially  when  we 
had  come  close  so  often.”) 

As  was  usual  in  1959,  Ridley  dug  into  the  records  to  discover  the  history  of 
their  cricket  matches  with  their  traditional  rivals.  The  result  proved  as 
inspiring  as  their  final  championship. 

It  was  the  thirty-eighth  cricket  match  Ridley  had  won  from  U.C.C.  out  of 
64  played  between  1896  and  1959.  Ridley  had  lost  24,  drawn  1  and  tied  1. 

Against  T.C.S.,  the  Ridley  record  ( 1892-1959 )  was  67  games  played,  38  won, 
24  lost,  3  drawn  and  1  tied,  with  1  match  abandoned. 

Against  St.  Andrew’s  Ridley  record  was  “smashing”;  out  of  58  matches 
played  ( since  1901 )  Ridley  had  won  45,  lost  only  9  and  had  4  matches  drawn. 

The  satisfying  summary  disclosed  that  Ridley  had  won  more  than  twice  as 
many  matches  as  she  had  lost  to  her  rival  preparatory  schools  in  the  years  of 
Ridley’s  cricket  since  1889.  Her  first  school  match  had  been  with  T.C.S.  in 
1892.  Of  189  scheduled  inter-school  games  since,  Ridley  had  won  121  with  8 
drawn,  2  tied  and  one  abandoned.  Ridley  had  thus  won  64.8  per  cent  of  her 
matches  with  the  schools  which  reached  a  decision. 

The  victorious  1959  cricket  XI  had  these  colours:  R.  T.  Batson;  N.  J. 
Badovinac;  D.  L.  Hayward;  W.  O.  M.  Hillock;  P.  M.  Jenner;  D.  S.  McDougal; 
M.  B.  Millman;  G.  B.  Newman;  E.  R.  Passi;  R.  B.  Perren  (captain);  E.  P. 
Rigby  and  M.  R.  Spurling.  Coaches:  Mr.  W.  A.  Aylott  and  Mr.  E.  H.  M.  Burn. 
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On  Prize  Day,  these  were  the  annual  cricket  awards: 

Best  Batting  Average  (W.  J.  Jamieson  Memorial  Prize):  P.  M.  Jenner,  15.2 
Best  Bowling  Average  ( D.  A.  Wood  Memorial  Trophy) :  D.  L.  Hayward,  5.5 
Highest  Score  in  a  school  match:  G.  B.  Newman,  44 
Fielding  Prize  (Dr.  Adam  Wright  Memorial  Prize):  E.  R.  Passi 
Captain’s  Bat  (F.  G.  Venables  Memorial  Bat):  R.  B.  Perren 


TRACK-AND-FIELD 

Through  false  expectations,  a  track  team  was  chosen  in  1959,  but  outside 
competition  could  not  be  arranged.  It  was  comprised  of  the  School’s  top 
sprinters,  hurdlers,  milers  and  jumpers:  J.  H.  Cairncross;  J.  W.  Gorham;  S.  K. 
Hansen;  F.  J.  Jenner;  J.  L.  Lemon;  R.  T.  Mactaggart;  M.  R.  Mandeville;  F.  J.  C. 
Martin  (captain)  and  W.  J.  Shambrook,  with  Mr.  R.  E.  Stanley,  coach.  They 
were  the  track-and-field  colour  men  -  without  opponents  and  very  disap¬ 
pointed.  Their  training  paid  off  on  Sports  Day,  May  16,  however. 

John  Gorham  won  the  senior  championship  in  a  close  contest,  with  the 
seven  events  divided  between  five  of  the  team.  Martin  won  the  broad  jump 
and  the  200  yards;  Jerauld  won  the  440  and  880;  Gorham  won  only  the  high 
jump,  but  his  points  for  two  seconds  and  one  third  gave  him  the  Cup  by  a 
narrow  margin,  as  his  points  for  other  achievements  were  also  a  factor. 

One  record  was  broken,  the  Intermediate  hurdles.  Bill  Charlton  won  in  15.6, 
breaking  the  old  mark  of  16.1  set  by  the  famous  Don  McFarlane  in  1943. 

Andy  Thompson  was  the  Intermediate  Champion  and  Dave  Seccombe  won 
the  Junior  Trophy. 

BOXING 


Owing  to  the  increase  in  other  winter  athletic  activities  after  the  gymnasium 
had  been  built  as  World  War  II  broke  out,  boxing  had  become  a  before- 
Christmas  sport.  The  finals  on  boxing  night  were  only  a  minor  part  of  Ridley’s 
effort  to  use  the  ring  to  teach  self-control  and  confidence,  the  main  target 
rather  than  just  to  give  the  boys  a  rudimentary  knowledge  of  the  manly  art  of 
self-defence.  The  big  problem  was  the  elimination  bouts  of  the  great  crowd 
of  small  boys.  Roxing  was  still  a  compulsory  athletic  exercise  for  the  Lower 
School,  but  so  many  were  always  determined  to  enter  the  finals  it  was  difficult 
to  weed  them  out.  They  would  not  drop  out  until  eliminated;  more  than  a 
hundred  young  aspirants  tried  manfully  to  make  the  finals  in  1959. 

The  results  of  the  finals  for  the  boys  of  the  Lower  School  were: 


Class  (lb.) 
60 
70 
80 
90 


Won 
James  II 
Hardwicke 
Ridgway  ma 
Hyland 


Lost 

Lawson  II 
Lawson  I 
Kuttis 
Rapsey 
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Class  (lb.) 

Won 

Lost 

100 

Gale 

Guest 

110 

Mitchell 

Dattels 

120 

Hayward 

Keevil 

130 

Weseloh 

Gillies 

140 

Muracciole 

Amey 

150 

Thom 

Jones 

160 

Johnston 

Franks 

The  following  were  the  principal  winners  in  the  Upper  School  classes: 

Best  Boxer,  Upper  School 

The  Proctor  Trophy:  W.  C.  Stoner,  winner  of  the  140-lb.  class,  defeating 
a  substitute  boxer,  J.  D.  King 
Best  Novice,  Upper  School 

The  Kingstone  Trophy:  W.  B.  Vincent,  winner  of  the  110-lb.  class,  defeating 
M.  R.  Carson 

The  Game-cock  Cup  (best  loser ) 

The  Nairn  Trophy:  J.  D.  King  (defeated  by  Stoner) 

Best  Boxer,  Lower  School 

The  MacLachlan  Trophy:  R.  E.  Gale 

The  Judges  were:  W.  B.  Wellington,  J.  D.  Chaplin,  G.  M.  Wilton,  R.  M. 
Schmon,  R.  K.  Banks,  A.  L.  K.  Acheson  and  C.  Gordon.  Dr.  D.  V.  Curry  was 
the  timer  as  he  had  been  for  years.  The  referees  were  Mr.  E.  H.  M.  Burn 
(Lower  School),  Mr.  J.  G.  Swift  and  Mr.  A.  Johns  (Upper  School). 

SOCCER 

Still  strictly  an  intramural  sport,  soccer  was  still  hugely  enjoyed  by  many 
boys  after  each  rugby  season  and  also  following  the  Cross-Country  Run.  The 
Prefects’  Soccer  League  was  now  almost  a  hoary  Ridley  institution.  Nothing 
could  better  reflect  the  enjoyment  of  association  football  than  M.  R.  Spurling’s 
report  on  the  Prefects  vs  Masters  game  in  November,  1959: 

Through  the  mist  and  rain  the  team  of  the  “Twelve  Apostles”  took  to 
the  field  to  match  their  skills  against  a  veteran  team  of  winded  masters,  for 
it  was  the  day  of  that  sporting  event  of  the  year:  the  annual  duel  between 
brain  and  brawn  —  supposedly. 

The  apostles  got  off  to  a  poor  start,  allowing  the  masters’  swift  centre 
to  plunk  in  two  fast  goals,  aided  of  course  by  a  surging  upcurrent  of  air, 
not  to  speak  of  the  volatile  support  from  one  small,  blue  V.W.,  parked  at 
one  corner  of  the  field.  Two  more  goals  were  added  to  the  masters’  score 
before  Referee  Staples  blew  the  whistle  to  end  the  half. 

At  the  start  of  the  second  half  one  could  plainly  see  that  age  was  starting 
to  affect  the  leaders;  of  course,  those  cross  bodies  did  help,  didn’t  they, 

Barry?  As  the  half  wore  on,  the  old  Du  Maurier  wheeze  hit  many  of 
them.  The  Apostles  made  a  comeback  and  it  looked  for  a  moment  that  they 
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would  tie  the  match;  however,  due  to  unavoidable  circumstances  (preju¬ 
diced  referee)  that  group  of  puffing,  staggering  masters  came  out  on 
top  with  a  4-3  victory.  Much  credit  must  go,  of  course,  to  their  fine 
goal-tending  —  4  shots,  3  goals. 

The  prefect  body  must  congratulate  the  masters  on  their  fine  play; 
however,  they  should  warn  future  apostles  to  beware  the  unscrupulous 
means  which  these  masters  use  to  achieve  victory.  They  are  very  slippery 
fellows. 

FOOTBALL 

Ridley’s  tie  championship  in  1958  had  the  traditional  school  football  fever 
at  a  pitch  in  the  autumn  of  1959  even  before  the  term  began  in  September. 
With  Tim  (T.  H.)  Rigby  as  captain  and  Graham  Newman  at  quarter-back, 
A-squad  seemed  to  be  improving  before  they  encountered  the  school  teams. 
They  dropped  games  to  Hamilton’s  Westdale  Collegiate,  13-0,  and  to  St. 
Catharines  Collegiate  25-14,  but  then  they  overwhelmed  (correct  term)  in 
succession  Welland  High  School  51-7,  Hamilton  Tech.  27-0  and  Hamilton 
Central,  also  27-0.  A  total  of  143  points  scored,  with  only  21  against  them, 
certainly  seemed  to  augur  victory  in  the  Little  Big  Four  games  to  come. 

It  was  not  to  be.  Upper  Canada  had  a  one-man  running  team  based  on  Brian 
Conacher,  and  they  won  a  squeaker  from  Ridley,  14-13.  It  was  close  and 
thrilling.  Ridley  scored  in  the  first  period,  Graham  Newman  plunging  over  on 
a  quarter-back  sneak.  Interceptions  subdued  the  scoring  in  the  second  period; 
Conacher  kicked  two  singles,  but  Ridley  held  its  edge.  At  the  end  of  the  third 
period,  which  was  marked  by  exciting  running  attacks,  Ridley  had  another 
touchdown  and  a  commanding  lead,  13-2.  Then  Conacher  of  U.C.C.  began 
to  run.  He  ran  60  yards  for  Upper  Canada’s  first  touchdown  within  minutes  of 
Ridley’s  kick-off  for  the  final  quarter.  It  was  converted.  Then  he  made  30  yards, 
and  next  went  over  again  from  the  one-yard  line.  It  was  also  converted,  to 
give  U.C.C.  their  14-13  lead.  Ridley  tried  one  final  drive,  but  it  was  by  a  tired 
team,  and  their  counter-attack  ran  out  of  steam  at  mid-field. 

There  was  no  disgrace  in  such  a  loss,  but  the  next  game  was  against  St. 
Andrew’s  at  Ridley  during  the  Old  Boys’  Week-end.  St.  Andrew’s  were 
acknowledged  favourites  to  take  the  championship,  so  Ridleian  confidence 
may  have  been  shaken  by  the  U.C.C.  defeat.  The  game  was  played  on  a 
muddy,  rain-soaked  field,  under  the  eyes  of  a  surprisingly  large  crowd  of  Old 
Boys.  Fumbles  were  frequent  by  both  sides,  but  again  Ridley  looked  to  have 
a  great  chance  at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter.  The  score  was  7-7.  St.  Andrew’s 
then  bottled  Ridley  into  their  own  end  until  half-time,  despite  a  40-yard  pass 
from  Newman  to  Terry  Scandrett  and  a  20-yarder  to  Brian  Barr.  No  scoring. 
But  then  came  disaster.  Not  even  the  roaring  encouragement  of  the  Old  Boys 
who  had  braved  the  weather  could  get  the  Ridley  team  rolling  in  that  last 
half,  while  St.  Andrew’s  scored  twice  to  take  the  game  easily  19-7. 
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A  Ridley  victory  by  40-6  over  T.C.S.  in  a  sea  of  mud  at  Lawrence  Park 
Collegiate  in  Toronto  was  anti-climax,  and  too  late.  They  were  third  in  the 
Little  Big  Four  standing,  with  only  T.C.S.  behind  them  and  U.C.C.  on  top. 

There  was  consolation  for  the  entire  school  -  and  intense  joy  in  the  Lower 
School  -  when  their  footballers  proved  great  players  were  on  their  way  up. 
The  Lower  School’s  First  team  lost  badly  to  St.  Andrew’s  but  rolled  over  their 
other  young  counterparts  from  Upper  Canada  and  Trinity  College  School  in 
turn,  for  a  magnificent  recovery.  They  defeated  U.C.C.  25-0,  with  Muller, 
Black  and  Bennett  scoring  touchdowns,  then  downed  T.C.S.  by  a  fine  14-1 
after  a  gruelling  game.  Their  season  was  a  rugged  one,  with  defeat  to  be 
faced,  but  they  rallied  with  courage.  When  against  their  own  age  and  weight 
they  did  well.  Ridley  clearly  did  not  need  to  fear  her  football  future. 

And  the  past  was  inspiring.  The  Ridleians  were  so  historical-minded  in 
1959  that  they  contemplated  the  whole  scope  of  their  prowess  in  Little  Big 
Four  football,  and  found  they  could  only  know  vast  satisfaction.  They  had 
beaten  all  three  teams  of  their  rival  schools  far  oftener  than  they  had  lost. 
The  summary  since  their  first  inter-school  games  in  1891  was  convincing: 

40  victories  over  U.C.C.  and  24  lost,  with  1  tie 
32  victories  over  St.  Andrew’s  and  22  lost,  with  4  ties 
51  victories  over  T.C.S.  and  16  lost 

The  grand  totals  were  even  more  impressive  of  Ridley’s  football  supremacy: 

190  games  played 
123  won  by  Ridley 
62  lost  by  Ridley 
5  tied  games 

THE  CROSS-COUNTRY 

As  usual,  the  Cross-Country  Run  in  1959  wound  up  the  athletic  events  of 
the  calendar  year.  The  run  was  staged  on  the  coldest  and  windiest  day  of 
November.  That,  too,  was  almost  as  usual.  The  spectators  were  the  officials 
only,  and  there  was  no  dawdling  or  even  jogging;  the  whole  school  ran  hard 
in  their  divisions -to  keep  warm.  A  total  of  102  boys  turned  out  for  the  Lower 
School’s  run  and  almost  all  finished. 

The  following  were  the  winners  in  the  four  age  divisions  of  the  School: 

Senior  Intermediate  Junior  Lower  School 

Andy  Thompson  famie  McNett  Dougie  Drake  Peter  Rice 

IN  RETROSPECT 

When  they  looked  back  from  the  close  of  1959,  they  could  only  feel  that  it 
had  been  a  glorious  year  in  athletics,  one  that  had  been  typical  of  many  be- 
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fore  it.  They  had  won  three  of  the  five  Little  Big  Four  championships  open  to 
them,  and  the  great  spirit  of  the  School  in  a  day  when  cynicism  and  material¬ 
ism  were  gaining  ground  was  both  an  inspiring  and  comforting  factor  for  all 
observers,  especially  for  the  parents  and  other  relatives  of  the  boys. 

“It  has  been  a  year  with  its  aching  muscles  and  fractured  bones,  one  with 
its  laurels  and  garlands,”  wrote  Sports  Editor  J.  S.  Burns  at  year’s  end.  “It  has 
been  the  kind  of  year  you  would  want  to  become  a  Ridley  tradition.” 

It  was  perhaps  bad  form.  Perhaps  it  was  not  done.  But  it  was  difficult  for 
the  most  diffident  shrinking  violet  among  the  Old  Boys  not  to  know  “unholy 
satisfaction”  -  as  Acta  s  1959  historian  put  it  -  in  realizing  that  Ridley  to  date 
had  won  almost  as  many  Little  Big  Four  championships  as  the  other  three 
schools  combined! 

As  a  matter  of  cold  and  dispassionate  historical  record,  this  was  the  Little 
Big  Four  score: 

Total  possible  outright  championships:  137 

Total  championships  won  by  Ridley:  65 

The  above  includes  of  course  the  coveted  championship  titles  in  the  five 
games  which  now  had  Little  Big  Four  status  -  aquatics,  cricket,  football, 
squash  and  tennis.  With  ties,  Ridley  had  won  or  shared  81  championships. 

In  the  two  major  sports,  cricket  and  football,  Ridley  had  won  21  of  the 
possible  45  outright  cricket  championships  and  23  of  the  possible  52  outright 
championships  in  football.  Ridley  was  thus  far  in  the  lead  in  annual  champion¬ 
ships  over  her  three  rival  schools  in  all  sports  - 


OUTRIGHT  LBF  CHAMPIONSHIPS,  ALL  SCHOOLS,  1900-1959 


Game 

Total 

Possible 

Champion¬ 

ships 

Total 
Outright 
Champion¬ 
ships  Won 

Won  by 
U.C.C. 

Won  by 
T.C.S. 

W on  by 

St.  Andrew's 

W on  by 
Ridley 

Aquatics 

18 

18 

3  5 

4 

6 

Cricket 

59 

45 

15 

8 

1 

21 

Football 

58 

52 

11 

8 

10 

23 

Squash 

16 

15 

0 

5 

0* 

10 

Tennis 

9 

7 

1 

1 

0 

5 

Totals 

160 

137 

30 

27 

15 

65 

sDid  not  compete. 

An  electronic  computer  is  not  required  to  calculate  that  this  means  Ridley 
had  won  a  satisfying  percentage  of  the  championships  since  the  distant 
day  (1900)  when  St.  Andrew’s  College  entered  teams  to  create  the  great 
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four-school  athletic  rivalry  which  had  been  of  incalculable  value  as  a  per¬ 
manent  spur  to  the  school  spirit  of  all  four  boarding  schools. 

J.  S.  Burns,  the  sports  reporter  for  1959,  could  also  orate.  He  won  the 
Senior  Speaking  Contest  with  a  speech  entitled  The  Battered  Mug.  Ridley 
had  some  battered  mugs  of  her  own  which  may  even  pre-date  the  Stanley 
Cup  in  actual  use.  The  Stanley  Cup  was  donated  by  Lord  Stanley,  Governor- 
General  of  Canada  in  1892,  for  amateur  competition  in  Canada,  but  we  have 
no  record  that  it  was  actually  awarded  until  after  the  turn  of  the  century.  It 
is  now  a  professional  hockey  trophy.  The  W.  G.  Gooderham  and  George 
Gooderham  Challenge  Cups  were  also  offered  to  Ridley’s  Senior  and  Junior 
champions  in  track-and-field  in  1892,  and  they  were  awarded.  The  following 
year  the  Old  Boys’  Association  gave  a  cup  for  the  senior  220-yard  run.  Also, 
in  1899,  Ridley’s  oldest  continuously  run  race,  the  Cross-Country  Run,  was 
given  a  permanent  trophy;  it  was  the  Griffith  Cup  for  the  Senior  winner, 
provided  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Griffith  who  had  returned  to  Ridley  as  a  master. 
Some  of  these  time-battered  mugs  are  still  filling  their  original  roles,  even  if 
the  first  mugs  have  been  replaced  by  new  silverware. 

Ridley’s  concentration  on  athletics  has  been  looked  at  dubiously  at  inter¬ 
vals  by  the  parents  of  many  a  prospective  student,  but  the  purpose  has  been 
always  heartily  approved  once  it  was  understood.  This  is  not  so  of  those  critics 
who  noted  her  deep  interest  in  her  own  sport  but  complete  disinterest  in  the 
professional  variety.  Frustrated  talent  scouts,  and  some  sports  writers  who 
are  over-prone  to  emphasize  the  professional  spectator  sports,  are  often  caus¬ 
tically  critical.  The  School’s  negative  attitude  toward  a  professional  career  in 
sport  for  a  boy  seems  to  be  a  permanent  irritation  to  such  observers.  Ridley’s 
star  athletes  have  been  declared  victims  of  old-fashioned  unworldliness  - 
robbed  of  a  lucrative  career  as  professionals.  These  critics  probably  know 
about  the  intensity  of  the  football  fever  which  grips  Ridley  each  autumn,  at 
the  very  moment  when  the  greats  from  the  colleges  are  displaying  their  prow¬ 
ess  for  the  first  time  in  the  highly  paid  American  (or  Canadian)  professional 
game.  This  seems  to  inspire  the  idea  that  Ridley’s  coaches  and  staff  are 
downright  fuddy-duddies  or  they  would  be  frankly  training  their  top  foot¬ 
ballers  with  a  professional  career  for  them  in  mind. 

Ridley’s  boys  are  naturally  sometimes  tempted  to  think  of  such  a  future; 
but  few  of  them  seem  excited  when  they  know  a  professional  football  scout 
is  looking  for  promising  young  hopefuls  or  a  junior  O.H.A.  hockey  coach  is 
in  the  rink.  More  than  one  visitor  from  a  junior  “amateur”  hockey  team  with 
an  N.H.L.  connection,  irked  by  Ridleian  disrespect  for  a  hockey  payroll,  has 
protested:  “Are  not  the  N.H.L.  and  the  A.H.L.  loaded  with  former  Canadian 
high  school  and  college  players?”  Ridley’s  boys  are  not  customarily  glib,  but 
they  might  still  retort:  “So  what?” 

The  critics  of  Ridley’s  view  on  a  professional  career  in  sport  are  hard  to 
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convince  that  it  is  serious.  They  do  not  realize  that  from  Ridley’s  first  year  to 
her  seventieth,  the  School  had  never  entertained  the  idea  that  professional 
sport  should  be  included  as  one  of  the  possible  future  careers  for  her  boys. 
This  viewpoint  remained  unchanged  even  after  the  rise  of  professional  spec¬ 
tator  sport  to  the  level  of  Rig  business,  and  despite  the  tempting  financial 
inducement  for  a  star  athlete.  If  successful  as  a  professional  -  which  many  a 
Ridley  footballer  or  hockey  player  might  have  been  -  a  youth  might  earn 
much  more  annually  than  he  would  in  the  first,  early  years  of  a  profession. 

To  confirm  the  sincerity  of  Ridley’s  negative  viewpoint  about  training  boys 
for  a  professional  career  in  sport,  it  is  only  necessary  to  remember  that  school 
feeling  is  also  intense  in  the  cricket  season  and  that  rivalry  to  win  a  colour  in 
fencing,  squash  and  gymnastics  is  just  as  high  as  it  is  among  the  early-season 
hockey  and  football  A-squads.  A  boy  who  excels  on  the  trapeze  and  parallel 
bars  might  perhaps  develop  into  a  circus  performer,  or  a  good  judo  and 
unarmed-combat  cadet  might  also  have  enough  exhibitionism  to  succeed  in 
professional  wrestling,  but  there  is  no  visible,  professional  career  in  Canada 
for  a  cricketer  or  for  an  expert  with  the  sabre  or  foils. 

This  Ridley  attitude  toward  professional  sport  has  of  course  never  diluted 
Ridleian  pride  when  one  of  the  School’s  star  athletes  went  on  to  greater 
things,  but  at  school  the  boys  play  their  games  hard  -  for  the  love  of  the 
game  and  of  Ridley. 

This  can  be  said  with  equal  admiration,  of  course,  for  the  boys  of  all  the 
schools  of  the  Little  Rig  Four.  In  any  consideration  of  their  athletic  activities 
the  enormous  aid  each  gives  to  the  others  in  rousing  and  sustaining  school 
spirit  is  so  valuable  it  cannot  be  estimated.  The  Little  Big  Four  is  not  a  league; 
it  is  an  institution  solidly  based  on  years  of  mutual  goodwill.  It  has  flourished 
since  the  last  century  without  rules  or  regulations  or  even  trophies  for  the 
major  sports,  and  also  without  friction  or  unpleasantness  to  mar  the  inspiring 
intensity  of  their  inter-school  competition.  If  their  young  athletes  are  fierce 
foemen  on  their  playing  fields,  the  four  preparatory  independent  boys’  schools 
of  Ontario  are  closer  than  any  other  quartette  of  educational  institutions 
anywhere.  ( Postscript :  Ridley  and  St.  Andrew’s  felt  close  from  shortly  after 
the  latter’s  founding  because  Ridley  Old  Boy  Bruce  Macdonald  (’89-’91) 
became  Headmaster;  in  1962,  Ridley  and  T.C.S.  would  be  drawn  closer  in 
the  same  way  because  Ridley  Old  Boy  Angus  Scott  (’37-’43)  would  become 
Headmaster  of  T.C.S.) 
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“Three  Score  and  Ten ” 


“. . .  the  average  Ridley  hoy  of  today  is  still  remarkably  close 
to  the  ideal  which  the  founders  had  visualized  .  .  .  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  education  which  high  academic  standards  are 
giving  him,  he  is  growing  strong  through  moulding  by  the 
intangibles,  by  the  things  that  are  caught,  not  taught,  the 
impressions  and  atmosphere  which  rub  off  and  adhere.” 


It  is  1959  -  seventy  years  on.  The  approach  of  such  institutional  maturity 
had  not  been  particularly  noted,  perhaps  because  all  hoary  old  Ridleians  of 
the  school  family  were  gone  who  could  compare  today’s  Ridley  to  the  people 
and  events  of  the  time  when  she  was  only  twenty  years  on.  Quite  a  few  Old 
Boys  could  and  did,  but  the  longest-serving  member  of  the  staff  was  now  the 
Pro  -  Tom  Coburn  -  and  he  had  not  arrived  until  1917  ( twenty-eight  years 
on).  Major  R.  S.  Cockburn  had  joined  Ridley  in  1921  and  Dr.  Hamilton  took 
his  first  science  class  in  1922.  Yet  the  sixty-five  new  boys  -  a  surprising  num¬ 
ber  -  who  had  constituted  the  1959  September  invasion  could  not  fail  to  note 
that  Ridley  had  reached  her  three  score  and  ten. 

In  the  Ridley  way,  which  includes  a  sort  of  infectious  eagerness  to  cele¬ 
brate  an  anniversary  thoroughly,  a  special  flavour  was  soon  given  to  the 
anniversary  year.  There  was  no  birthday  party  or  special  ceremony,  but  no 
chance  was  neglected  to  adorn  an  event  with  importance  by  a  reference  to 
its  history.  The  Upper  Canada  cricket  match  was  the  sixty-fifth;  the  Cadet 
Corps  was  reminded  it  was  fifty-two  years  old.  Acta  Ridleiana  set  the  tone  of 
things;  the  school  journal  carried  a  long  historical  review  of  the  highlights  in 
Ridleian  lore  back  to  1889.  The  more  venerable  the  Old  Boy,  the  longer  his 
memory  went  back,  and  three  were  still  living  and  remembering  Ridley’s  first 
term  -  Ab  Taylor,  Harry  Griffith  and  Don  Bruce  Macdonald,  retired  head¬ 
master  of  St.  Andrew’s  College. 

They  could  recall  it  all  -  the  Nineties  which  were  not  gay,  but  when  school 
spirit  was  born  and  when  many  of  Ridley’s  traditions  were  founded;  the 
South  African  War;  the  historic  Ridley  fire  and  the  resurrection  from  the 
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ashes,  stronger  and  larger;  the  Good  Years  of  complacency  and  ordered  life;  the 
Great  War,  with  its  great  cost  in  Old  Boys  who  followed  the  motto  of  Ridley 
unto  death;  the  retirement  of  white-bearded  Dr.  Miller,  Ridley’s  first  head¬ 
master;  then  the  Roaring  Twenties,  the  wonderful  new  Memorial  Chapel, 
and  the  economic  collapse  which  Ridley  weathered  well;  Mr.  Williams  re¬ 
tired;  Ridley  emerged  once  more  from  a  financial  ordeal  stronger  than  ever; 
the  Hitler  War,  and  the  second  great  sacrifice  of  Old  Boys  on  the  call  of  their 
nation;  Headmaster  Griffith  retired;  then  the  headmastership  of  Dr.  Hamilton, 
with  the  atomic  age  bringing  universal  fear  and  the  swiftest  accumulation  of 
scientific  knowledge  the  world  had  ever  known. 

There  were  many  Old  Boys  to  remember  a  long  stretch  of  that,  back  to  the 
time  when  Ridley  was  only  ten  and  fifteen  years  on,  well  before  the  Kaiser’s 
War,  and  for  them  the  years  of  Ridley’s  change  and  growth  marched  past  in 
proud  procession,  a  very  long  and  very  proud  procession. 

Everything  Ridley  did  in  1959  helped  to  bring  the  past  alive.  Each  public 
day  was  tagged  with  the  number  of  years  it  had  been  repeated  -  it  was  the 
sixty-ninth  Sports  Day,  the  sixty-ninth  Prize  Day.  The  venerable  age  of  such 
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things  as  the  annual  Cross-Country  Run  ( sixty-eight  years )  was  always  em¬ 
phasized.  The  term,  Ridley  tradition,  was  heard  often  in  1959,  if  not  enough 
to  engender  a  disparaging  view  of  things  that  were  new  and  good;  still,  if  it 
was  a  Ridley  tradition  it  had  distinction. 

In  the  way  of  all  Ridley’s  headmasters,  the  celebration  of  any  anniversary 
of  Ridley’s  founding  in  1889  induced  a  serious  self-examination.  The  entire 
school  scene  was  studied  by  Dr.  Hamilton.  Was  the  academic  policy  right? 
How  was  school  spirit?  What  of  the  quality  of  Ridley’s  masters?  Dr.  Hamil¬ 
ton’s  mental  examination  of  Ridley’s  role  in  education,  and  her  place  in 
Canadian  life,  had  been  so  constant  that  in  1959  he  was  only  continuing  a 
ten-year  habit. 

He  had  never  been  unduly  disturbed  by  public  clamour  that  the  Canadian 
educational  system  must  overhaul  itself;  it  had  to  be,  of  course,  but  heard  in 
each  controversy  was  so  much  impractical  nonsense  that  a  lot  had  to  be 
ignored;  it  had  become  habit  to  give  publicity  space  to  every  bizarre  pro- 
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posal.  In  addition,  so  many  partisan  editors  and  opportunist  politicians  would 
grind  personal  axes  by  attacking  their  particular  provincial  government’s 
educational  policy  with  innuendos  substituted  for  facts,  cliches  for  clear 
proposals,  and  criticism  without  a  constructive  alternate  suggestion,  that  Dr. 
Hamilton  followed  the  policy  of  most  Canadian  educators;  he  just  let  the 
storm  blow  itself  out.  However,  it  was  more  severe  in  1959  than  it  had  ever 
been  and  more  confused.  It  could  not  be  ignored. 

One  thing  he  knew:  the  pressure  on  education  caused  by  the  industrial 
technological  explosion  placed  a  great  obligation  on  each  educational  insti¬ 
tution,  regardless  of  its  level.  Education  was  not  in  trouble;  it  was  only  chal¬ 
lenged  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  new  way  of  life  which  had  suddenly  been 
imposed  on  the  civilized  world,  especially  the  industrial  countries.  Education 
must  rise  to  the  challenge  which  would  permit  full  use  of  the  new  knowledge 
possessed  by  man  -  the  new  techniques  and  processes. 

There  was  danger  in  the  public  clamour  in  1959,  just  as  there  had  always 
been  danger  throughout  the  past  in  Canadian  complacency  about  education. 
The  risk  was  that  many  people,  including  thought-leaders,  top-level  politi¬ 
cians  and  others  who  should  have  kept  their  heads,  had  let  themselves  be 
thrown  into  a  panic  by  Sputnik  I  in  October,  1957,  and  Explorer  I  in  late 
January,  1958.  They  were  acting  in  1959  as  if  they  had  just  discovered  the 
truth  in  the  remark  by  H.  G.  Wells  that  the  history  of  man  was  a  race 
between  education  and  catastrophe.  To  them,  looming  catastrophe  was  out- 
racing  education.  They  failed  to  keep  things  in  balance.  Lunik  II,  rocketing 
to  the  moon  in  September,  1959,  did  not  calm  them. 

Complicating  the  problem  for  education  in  all  the  democracies  was  not 
only  the  need  to  create  greater  facilities  under  pressure,  but  also  the  rising  cost. 
Ridley’s  own  experience  can  illustrate  how  inflation  and  higher  costs  had 
become  a  part  of  the  Canadian  way  of  life  since  the  war.  It  had  forced  Ridley 
to  increase  fees  again  and  again;  it  was  always  done  unwillingly,  with  each 
increase  barely  enough  to  meet  the  current  need,  which  will  explain  why  the 
School  had  to  institute  no  less  than  six  changes  in  the  fee  structure  between 
1948  and  1959.  The  following  table  reveals  this: 

RIDLEY’S  ANNUAL  FEES 


Lower 

Lower 

As  of 

Upper 

School 

School 

Day 

September  School 

(Grade  IX) 

(other  grades ) 

Boys 

1948 

$1050 

$  950 

$  950 

$300 

1950 

1150 

1025 

1025 

300 

1951 

1400 

1300 

1300 

475 

1955 

1500 

1400 

1300 

500 

1956 

1600 

1500 

1400 

550 

1957 

1800 

1700 

1600 

650 

1959 

1900 

1800 

1700 

700 

Note: 

By  1961-2  the  fee 

range  was  $2000, 

$1900,  $1800,  and  $750. 
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The  increases  in  the  national  expenditures  on  education  by  Canada,  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  were  enormous  and  much  greater 
percentagewise  in  the  same  period  than  Ridley  was  forced  to  institute  in  her 
fees. 

The  following  table  on  national  expenditures  compiled  by  the  historian 
had  to  be  based  on  the  latest  available  figures  ( 1956-7 ) ,  but  even  at  this  time 
it  was  obvious  that  all  three  countries  were  alert  to  the  needs  of  education.  It 
was  later,  when  Khrushchev’s  rocket-master  touched  the  panic-button  of 
education,  that  national  expenditures  on  education  also  all  but  went  into 
orbit.  The  table  fails  to  reveal  this  momentous  increase,  but  it  still  gives  an 
interesting  insight  into  the  viewpoint  on  education  in  the  three  countries : 


COMPARATIVE  EXPENDITURES  ON  EDUCATION 


Amount 

Gross 

spent 

Total 

National 

on  Higher 

Expenditure 

Product 

Education 

1956-7  U.S. A. 

$21,119,565,000 

5.76% 

$4,543,562,000 

1956-7  U.K. 

£618,055,000 

3.36% 

£97,563,000 

1957  Canada 

$1,110,315,000 

3.42% 

$150,000,000 

Additional 


spent  on 
Vocational 
Training 
$190,726,000* 
£45,385,000 
$40,000,000 


Sources:  Education  Division,  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics;  U.S.  Dept.  *1959 

of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Higher  Education,  Sept.  1960, 

Table  2;  U.S.  Dept,  of  Commerce,  Series  Census  No.  30. 


Roughly,  the  proportion  of  the  total  expenditures  on  education  which  was 
being  devoted  at  this  time  to  higher  education  in  the  three  industrial 
countries  was:  U.S. A.  21.1  per  cent;  U.K.  15.7  per  cent  and  Canada  13.5  per 
cent.  Was  Canada  spending  enough  on  higher  education? 

The  striking  point  revealed  in  the  above  is  the  high  proportion  of  educa¬ 
tional  funds  which  the  U.K.  was  spending  on  her  vocational  and  technical 
schools.  She  was  devoting  almost  half  as  much  to  vocational  training  as  she 
was  to  her  universities.  She  may  have  been  spending  a  slightly  smaller 
proportion  of  her  national  income  on  education  generally  than  Canada,  and 
much  less  than  the  United  States,  but  she  was  placing  greater  emphasis  even 
in  the  1956-7  period  on  the  training  of  technicians  than  ever  before.  Was  Great 
Britain  right  or  wrong? 

In  addition  to  the  above  Canadian  expenditures  of  $150  million  on  higher 
education  and  $40  million  on  vocational  schools,  another  $22  million  (not 
included  above)  was  being  spent  by  Canada  on  cultural  activities  related  to 
the  arts.  Was  Canada  too  complacent  about  the  need  for  technicians? 

It  was  difficult  to  criticize  the  United  States  for  what  she  was  doing  about 
education;  she  was  devoting  far  more  of  her  national  income  to  education 
than  either  the  U.K.  or  Canada  and  she  was  also  allowing  a  greater  share  to 
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her  universities.  Perhaps  an  unexpected  point  is  the  evidence  of  her  resistance 
to  the  extremists  who  were  demanding  the  training  of  scientists  and  techni¬ 
cians  by  mass-production  methods. 

Of  prime  importance  to  Ridley,  and  to  all  other  preparatory  schools,  was  an 
understanding  of  the  emphasis  given  to  the  arts  and  related  courses  as 
opposed  to  concentration  on  scientific  and  technical  subjects  in  the  universities. 
What  emphasis  should  they  themselves  give?  A  preparatory  school  must  train 
its  products  for  university  entrance  to  fit  the  academic  standards  and 
requirements  of  the  universities;  if  an  independent  school  is  too  independent, 
it  can  hamper  its  own  students  in  their  higher  education.  On  the  other  hand, 
by  tradition  Ridley  would  probably  have  rebelled  against  the  extreme  type  of 
modernization  called  streamlining  if  the  Canadian  universities  had  succumbed 
to  the  extremists  -  who  were  advocating  little  more  than  that  aforesaid  “train 
the  best  and  shoot  the  rest’'  policy  -  to  channel  nearly  all  survivors  of  rigid 
selectivity,  imposed  in  the  preparatory  schools,  into  the  engineering  and 
science  courses  of  the  universities.  There  was  no  need  for  protest;  the  Canadian 
universities  were  revealing  in  1959  that  if  the  proportion  of  their  students 
taking  science  and  engineering  had  risen,  the  increase  was,  if  anything,  not 
enough.  The  liberal  arts  courses  certainly  remained  as  popular  as  ever.  It 
appeared  in  1959  that  Canadian  higher  education  had  perhaps  been  influenced 
by  the  technological  advance  and  its  implications  less  than  was  wise,  while 
still  being  in  line  with  the  United  States. 

Ry  applying  the  very  broad  subject  classification  of  government  statisticians, 
the  historian  seeks  to  reveal  below  the  subject-trend  in  the  universities  of 
Canada,  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

1959:  ACADEMIC  DIVISIONS  IN  UNIVERSITIES  OF  CANADA,  U.S.  AND  U.K. 


Taking  technical 

Taking 

and  scientific 

Taking 

arts,  social 

University 

subjects  and 

pure 

science  and  the 

1959 

Students 

pure  science 

science 

humanities,  etc. 

U.K. 

104,009 

58.3% 

23.2% 

41.7% 

Canada 

102,000 

39% 

11% 

61% 

U.S. A. 

3,340,000 

30.3% 

— 

69.7% 

Sources:  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics;  U.N.E.S.C.O.  -  Current  School 
Enrolment  Statistics,  No.  17  and  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Commerce,  Series 
Census  No.  30;  Annual  Report,  University  Grants  Committee 
(U.K.)  1959-60. 

Once  again  the  striking  revelation  is  the  extent  of  emphasis  in  the  United 
Kingdom  on  the  technical  and  scientific  subjects  and  the  greatly  reduced  stress 
on  the  liberal  arts  courses  and  the  humanities,  etc.,  which  once  had  been  a 
British  educational  tradition.  For  much  more  than  a  century  British  education 
had  prided  itself  on  its  attention  to  the  liberal  arts.  Now  the  lead  in  cultural 
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A.  H.  CAMPBELL 
Vice-P.  1889-92; 
Gov.  to  1909. 


J.  H.  INGERSOLL,  K.C. 
Vice-p.  1899-1921; 
Gov.  to  1933. 


N.  W.  HOYLES,  B.A.,  LL) 
Q.C.  Vice-P.  1892-9;  Presi 
1900;  Gov.  to  1927. 


Vice-Presidents  from  the  Beginning 


H.  G.  WILLIAMS,  B.A.H 
Gov.  1913;  Vice-P.  1938-4 
(Staff  1891-1932) 


HON.  AND  REV.  H.  J.  CODY, 
C.M.G.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  D  C.L. 
(Staff  1889-92) 


THE  HON.  MR.  JUSTICE 
A.  C.  KINGSTONE 
( ’90-’92) 


Vice-P.  1899-1951. 


Gov.  1903;  Vice-P.  1921-38. 


ARTHUR  L.  BISHOP 
(U7-T2) 

Gov.  1920;  Vice-Pres.  1944; 
Pres.  1951 


THE  REV.  W.  R.  R.  ARMITAGE, 
MA,  D.D.,  LL.D.  (M.C.) 
Gov.  1943;  Vice-P.  1952-9. 


j.  l.  McCarthy 
(  24-’28) 
Vice-P.  1952-6; 
Gov.  1945-59 


Vice-Presidents ,  Continuing 


HAMILTON  CASSELS,  Q.C. 
(  07-13) 

Gov.  1936;  Vice-P.  1952 
(left) 


B.  B.  OSLER,  Q.C. 

(  16-’21 ) 

Gov.  1938;  Vice-P.  1952 
( right ) 


II.  S.  GOODERIIAM 
(’05-13) 

Gov.  1943;  Vice-P.  1956 
( left ) 


THE  REV.  PRINCIPAL 
L.  HUNT, 

B.A.,  B.D.,  M.Th.,  D.D. 
Vice-P.  1961 
(right) 


THE  STUDENTS’  COUNCIL,  1959 

Seated,  front:  D.  H.  Coons;  D.  H.  Mitchell;  J.  E.  B.  Adamson;  I.  W.  McLean.  Seated,  second 
row:  G.  Wilson;  C.  A.  Baker;  J.  D.  H.  Hobson.  Seated,  third  row:  Dr.  J.  R.  Hamilton; 
R.  C.  Malone,  Pres.;  Mr.  A.  H.  Griffith,  counsellor.  Outside  oval:  R.  P.  Gibson;  D.  W.  Poole; 
[.  C.  Murray;  R.  E.  Jones;  D.  C.  Plaunt;  T.  G.  Belton;  A.  G.  Wilkinson;  E.  M.  Sellers;  P.  M.  Jenner; 
M.  B.  Millman;  M.  L.  Wilmot;  I.  F.  T.  Kennedy;  C.  O.  Fairbank;  B.  A.  Hall;  T.  H.  Rigby. 


THE  PREFECTS,  1957 

Outside  oval:  D.  H.  Masters;  P.  A.  D.  Smith;  D.  F.  Charlton;  S.  A.  Malcolmson;  F.  F.  Coy; 
G.  A.  MacEachern;  E.  L.  Wilson;  S.  P.  PI.  Robinson;  D.  E.  Jennings;  B.  H.  Matheson;  G.  W. 
Young.  Seated :  W.  J.  Dunlop;  Dr.  J.  R.  Hamilton;  H.  S.  B.  Jones;  G.  D.  B  Butterfield. 
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subjects  had  been  taken  by  younger  countries.  That  the  universities  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  now  lead  Britain  in  attention  to  the  humanities, 
such  as  the  Latin  and  Greek  classics,  literature,  philosophy  and  music 
and  also  in  law  and  commerce  and  other  courses  as  distinguished  from  the 
physical  sciences  ( as  classified  by  government  and  most  educational  statisti¬ 
cians)  constitutes  the  most  remarkable  change  caused  by  the  pressure  and 
fear  of  the  Nuclear  Age.  The  swing  from  arts  to  science  subjects  in  Great 
Britain  took  place  after  the  1953-4  period,  starting  in  1955.  Those  studying  arts 
rose  by  24.6  per  cent  by  1959,  but  those  taking  pure  science  increased  by  55.2 
per  cent  while  those  taking  technology  generally  went  up  60.6  per  cent.  This 
does  not  imply  that  the  British  are  wrong;  by  nature,  they  do  not  go  off  half- 
cocked.  That  58  per  cent  of  the  students  in  British  universities  should  be  taking 
scientific  and  technical  subjects,  with  23.2  per  cent  of  them  devoted  to  pure 
science,  was  a  reaction  to  the  technological  explosion  which  could  be  sound. 
The  American  Government  had  sought  something  very  similar  but  failed  to 
achieve  it. 

Oddly,  this  failure  traces  directly  to  the  reaction  of  the  American  university 
freshmen.  It  was  not  the  educators  who  were  effective  in  resisting  the 
extremists  among  the  politicians,  who  wanted  scientists  and  technicians 
trained  by  mass-production  methods.  The  educators  would  have  none  of  this 
either,  but  it  was  the  students  themselves  who  defeated  the  extremists  and 
even  the  more  reasonable  government  intention.  The  consternation  in  the 
United  States  engendered  by  Sputnik  I  resulted  in  the  new  National  Defence 
Education  Act  (1958)  which  provided  for  Federal  Aid  to  education  on  a 
prodigious  scale.  Huge  grants  became  available  for  actual  research  projects  in 
universities,  for  the  training  of  science  teachers  and  laboratory  equipment  for 
the  preparatory  schools,  and  in  the  form  of  loans  and  fellowships.  Everything 
was  done,  almost  in  a  sense  of  desperation,  to  increase  the  proportion  of 
students  taking  technical  and  scientific  subjects.  But  the  university 
freshmen  refused  to  conform;  they  would  not  succumb  to  the  prevailing  panic. 
As  a  result,  by  1959  there  was  growing  apprehension  about  America’s  ability 
to  meet  the  demand  for  engineers  in  the  Nuclear  Age.  That  year,  the  statistics 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education  plotted  an  increasing  gap  between  the 
demand  and  supply  of  American  engineers.  In  the  1953-7  period,  the  incoming 
engineering  freshmen  at  American  universities  were  10.5  per  cent  of  the  total; 
the  proportion  diminished  in  1958  and  1959  and,  in  1960,  they  dropped  to  only 
7.3  per  cent  of  the  total.  It  was  predicted  that  half  of  these  would  drop  out 
because  of  the  cost  and  the  difficult  curriculum.  The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labour 
was  even  gloomier;  it  estimated  a  need  for  an  annual  81,000  new  engineers 
throughout  the  1960s,  while  American  universities  would  only  average  an 
annual  production  of  58,000  graduates.  The  shortage  was  almost  certainly 
going  to  snowball  into  a  more  and  more  serious  situation. 

It  would  thus  seem  that  the  official  educational  policies  of  Britain  and  the 
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United  States  were  much  alike  in  their  desire  to  concentrate  on  the  training 
of  scientists  and  technicians,  but  that  the  latter’s  intention  was  thwarted  by 
the  students.  Despite  the  National  Defence  Educational  Act,  and  despite  the 
alarm  caused  by  Sputnik ,  the  numbers  taking  engineering  in  American 
universities  in  proportion  to  the  arts  and  the  humanities  would  not  rise  as 
Washington  had  hoped. 

There  were  favourable  factors  in  the  American  situation,  however.  The 
preparatory  schools  of  all  types  have  greatly  improved  facilities  since  Sputnik, 
particularly  in  teaching  staffs  and  new  labs,  even  if  there  was  failure  in  making 
science,  physics  and  maths  attractive  enough.  Further,  if  fewer  bachelors  of 
engineering  were  being  produced,  more  engineering  masters  and  doctors  were 
graduated  in  the  United  States  between  1950  and  1960  than  ever  before.  This 
was  also  a  trend  adopted  by  the  students  themselves;  it  was  not  planned  by 
the  educators.  In  fact,  so  many  biologists,  chemists  and  physicists  were  being 
graduated  the  demand  for  such  professional  men  during  the  1960s  in  the 
United  States  would  probably  be  met.  More  than  one  American  educator 
marked  this  development  by  declaring  that  it  proved  the  universities  of  the 
United  States  were  now  turning  out  not  mere  technicians,  but  scientists  - 
“Men  who  understand  light,  not  just  how  to  make  a  light  bulb.”  J.  Robert 
Oppenheimer,  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Advanced  Study  at  Princeton 
University,  stated  that  this  spontaneous  revolution  in  American  education  in 
science  and  engineering  meant  that  tomorrow’s  American  engineers  would  be 
far  better  prepared  because  of  their  knowledge  of  pure  science.  “Twenty  years 
ago,”  explained  Dr.  Oppenheimer*  “a  student  planning  to  be  an  engineer  at 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  entered  an  engineering  course. 
Today  80  to  85  per  cent  major  in  physics,  with  some  in  mathematics  and  some 
in  chemistry,  not  because  they  plan  to  practise  pure  science  but  because  they 
know  that  pure  science  is  the  right  way  to  prepare  themselves  as  engineers.” 

This  illustrates  that  a  fault  in  American  engineering  training  was  being 
corrected,  one  which  had  been  noted  by  its  critics  of  other  nationalities.  There 
was  no  need  for  such  a  new  trend  in  Canada  because  her  engineers  had  long 
possessed  a  strong  grounding  in  science.  ( It  was  not  because  of  nationalistic 
motives  that  ever  since  World  War  II  spokesmen  of  the  Canadian  electronics 
and  communication  industries  have  declared  that  their  Canadian  engineers 
and  scientists  are  equal  to  the  best  of  any  nation. ) 

As  for  Ridley,  both  Dr.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Fensom  had  always  sought  to 
prove  that  physics  need  not  be  dull  and  that  mathematics  was  much  more  than 
the  mere  storage  of  facts.  A  grasp  of  basic  scientific  concepts  was  considered 
much  more  important  than  learning  by  rote.  Ridley’s  students  were  encour¬ 
aged  to  become  investigators,  as  well  as  technicians,  with  the  imagination  of 
all  classes  in  the  Science  Department  constantly  stimulated,  even  to  the  extent 
of  being  put  to  work  on  problems  whose  solutions  were  unknown.  Problem¬ 
solving  was  the  added  challenge  to  problem-doing. 
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Whether  or  not  Ridley  agreed  in  1959  that  Canada  was  placing  enough 
emphasis  on  technical  and  scientific  courses  in  her  universities,  there  could 
only  be  satisfaction  in  the  above  statistical  table.  When  Ridley  compared  the 
emphasis  being  given  in  the  various  fields  in  Canadian  universities  in  1959 
to  the  professions  chosen  by  her  graduates  it  was  apparent  that  Ridley’s 
academic  programme  was  almost  exactly  in  line. 

Perhaps  an  unexpected  feature  of  the  above  tabulation  is  that  nearly  as 
many  students  were  attending  Canadian  universities  in  1959  as  there  were 
students  in  British  universities.  If  Canada  lagged  in  science,  she  was  not 
failing  in  attention  to  higher  education  generally. 

In  the  choice  of  professional  futures  by  Ridley’s  graduates  in  1959  a  tribute 
is  also  revealed  to  the  School’s  wise  academic  diversity. 

Ridley  graduated  forty-six  boys  that  year,  but  the  following  summary  is 
based  on  only  forty-one  because  five  boys  had  not  made  up  their  minds  or  had 
postponed  a  decision  at  term’s  end.  Of  these  forty-one,  a  total  of  eleven  would 
take  business  and  finance  or  a  related  university  course;  to  determine  the 
proportion  choosing  a  technical  career  these  must  be  added  to  the  eleven  who 
were  going  to  take  arts.  Slightly  more  than  50  per  cent  had  thus  chosen  a 
profession  in  this  broad  division  of  subject  classification.  Slightly  less  than 
50  per  cent  were  taking  technical  and  scientific  subjects  including  engineering 
and  also  including  five  taking  medicine  and  one  taking  archaeology.  Only 
thirteen  boys  -  or  31.9  per  cent  -  had  chosen  a  profession  linked  directly  to 
the  scientific  and  technical  trend.  Because  Ridley’s  graduates  were  heading 
for  the  different  professional  fields  in  reasonably  close  proportion  to  the 
emphasis  prevailing  in  Canadian  universities,  her  own  emphasis  could  hardly 
be  wrong  under  this  special  Canadian  situation. 

RIDLEY’S  GRADUATES ,  1959 

Note:  The  courses  and  universities  named  below  indicate  the  expressed  intentions  of  these 
senior  boys  in  May.  Examinations  in  June  and  other  factors  altered  some  boys’  plans,  but  the 
intention  is  the  factor  of  consequence. 


Archaeology 

F.  D.  Dickson,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Hobart  College 


Arts  and  Related  Courses 


R.  J.  Abbey,  Welland,  Ont. 

Heading  for  Honours  arts  at  U.  of  T. 

F.  H.  Edgar,  Preston,  Ont. 

Arts  at  U.  of  T. 

S.  A.  K.  Hansen,  Colombia,  S.  America 
Social  science  and  philosophy  at 

U.  of  T. 


M.  B.  Millman,  Tillsonburg,  Ont. 

Arts  at  Western  U. 

R.  G.  Pearce,  Kitchener,  Ont. 

Economics  at  Columbia  U. 

P.  M.  Rowland,  Toronto 
Arts  at  U.  of  T. 
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P.  M.  Jenner,  Edmonton,  Alta. 

Arts  at  the  U.  of  Alberta 

A.  B.  Jerauld,  Lufkin,  Texas 
Arts  at  U.  of  Pennsylvania 
R.  C.  Malone,  Winnipeg,  Man. 
Arts  at  Queen’s  U. 


R.  P.  Seagram,  Kitchener,  Ont. 

Arts  at  Western  U. 

J.  N.  McK.  Seccombe 
Arts  at  U.  of  T. 


Business  Administration,  Accountancy,  Commerce  and  Finance 


D.  H.  Armstrong,  Simcoe,  Ont. 

Business  administration  at  U.  of  T. 
R.  T.  Batson,  Deerfield  Beach,  Fla. 
Business  administration  at 
Broward  U. 

D.  J.  F.  Creighton,  Welland,  Ont. 

Commerce  and  finance  at  U.  of  T. 
W.  L.  Ferencz,  Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 

Business  administration  at  Buffalo  U. 
D.  C.  Finlay,  Thedford,  Ont. 

Business  administration  at 
Western  U. 

J.  T.  M.  Guest,  St.  Catharines 

Business  administration  at  Bishop’s 
University 


B.  A.  Hall,  Brantford 

Accountancy  with  Price-Waterhouse 
&  Co.  (Toronto) 

R.  B.  Perren,  Toronto 

Commerce  and  finance  at  U.  of  T. 

E.  P.  Rigby,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Commerce  and  finance  at  McMaster 
U. 

J.  C.  Snyder,  Collingwood,  Ont. 

Commerce  and  finance  at  U.  of  T. 

R.  C.  Young,  Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 
Commerce  and  finance  at  U.  of  T. 


Engineering,  Science,  Physics,  Chemistry,  etc. 


G.  L.  Berry,  Weshnount,  P.Q. 
Electrical  engineering  at  Yale  U. 

K.  L.  Falkner,  Toronto 

Physics  and  chemistry  at  U.  of  T. 

J.  W.  Gorham,  Toronto 
Engineering  at  U.  of  T. 

S.  E.  Green,  Virgin  Islands 

Engineering  at  Babson  Technical 
Institute 

I.  F.  T.  Kennedy,  Toronto 

Science  and  geology  at  U.  of  T. 

D.  K.  Lett,  Oakville 

Chemical  engineering  at  R.M.C. 

F.  J.  C.  Martin,  Toronto 
Science  at  McGill  U. 


D.  S.  McDougall,  Oakville 
Engineering  at  Western  U. 

R.  R.  Perdue,  Toronto 

Geological  sciences  at  U.  of  T. 

W.  J.  Shambrook,  Hamilton 
Engineering  at  Royal  Roads 

H.  L.  Sheppard,  Queenston,  Ont. 
Engineering  at  Western  U. 

R.  M.  B.  Thompson,  Toronto 

Aeronautical  engineering  at  M.I.T. 

M.  J.  N.  Wetmore 

Chemistry  at  American  U., 
Washington 


Medicine 


J.  F.  Elliot,  Edmonton,  Alta. 

Medicine  at  U.  of  Alberta 

C.  O.  Fairbank,  Petrolia,  Ont. 

Medicine  at  Western  U. 

R.  C.  Kinnear,  Toronto 
Medicine  at  U.  of  T. 


E.  M.  Sellers,  Toronto 
Medicine  at  U.  of  T. 

Eric  Rollo  Van  der  Sar,  Curacao 
Medicine  at  U.  of  Groningen 
( Holland ) 
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Military 

A.  Day  Wilhelm,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

U.S.  Army  (Colgate  U.  later) 

Returning  to  Ridley  or  High  School 

W.  A.  Dallimore,  Chippawa,  Ont.  C.  E.  Wykes 

Returning  to  high  school  Returning  to  Ridley 

Future  Undecided  on  Prize  Day,  1959 

W.  O.  M.  Hillock,  Vancouver  B.  Maguire,  Toronto 

Next  in  importance  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  Canada’s  engineers  and 
scientists  was  the  drastic  influence  of  automation  on  employment.  Canadian 
educators  had  to  think  hard  about  the  growing  body  of  unemployables,  owing 
to  a  lack  of  a  reasonable  degree  of  education,  and  the  appalling  number  of 
scholars  who  dropped  out  of  school  too  soon.  To  repeat:  in  this  technological 
age  even  a  factory  labourer  could  not  be  illiterate,  and  boys  especially  needed 
much  more  than  Grade  8.  A  little  later  S.  H.  Deeks,  National  Director  of 
Canada’s  Industrial  Foundation  on  Education,  would  say:  “Fully  50  per  cent 
of  Canada’s  population  has  only  a  Grade  8  education  or  less.  At  the  current 
rate  of  ‘progress’,  another  500,000  of  such  persons  will  drop  out  of  school 
during  the  next  eight  years.”  Here  was  the  really  serious  trouble  spot  in 
Canadian  education,  one  that  required  a  changed  viewpoint  by  parents, 
helped  by  an  improved  family  economic  situation.  A  public  educational 
programme  on  behalf  of  education  was  needed,  as  well  as  the  job-training 
effort  which  was  planned  to  help  give  the  unemployable  a  chance. 

A  second  serious  factor  could  reduce  the  effectiveness  of  anything 
done  to  educate  parents  on  the  prospect  of  a  life  of  unemployment  for  a  son 
who  lacked  a  sound  education  and/or  training  in  one  of  the  industrial  skills. 
It  could  also  react  seriously  on  Ridley.  This  was  the  encroaching  crisis  for  the 
universities  in  finding  staff  and  providing  accommodation  for  the  steadily 
increasing  number  of  Canadians  desiring  higher  education.  A  university 
bottleneck  was  rapidly  in  the  making  by  1958-9  which  could  deny  university 
for  many  young  Canadians  -  unless  there  was  a  vast  expansion  in  facilities. 
It  was  already  predicted  that  32,000  students  by  1966  would  be  seeking  to 
enter  a  university  in  Ontario  alone.  This  was  more  than  the  present  enrolment 
in  all  Canadian  institutions  of  higher  learning.  The  universities  were  already 
raising  examination  percentage  requirements  to  restrict  enrolments.  Such 
bodies  as  the  Ontario  Secondary  School  Teachers’  Federation  were  apprehen¬ 
sive  in  the  realization  that  university  accommodation  for  100,000  students 
would  be  necessary  by  1970  through  population  growth.  This  was  based  on 
the  present  annual  ratio  of  enrolment  which  was  certainly  not  going  to  drop. 

Ontario  was  alert.  The  new  York  University  and  other  area  institutions 
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would  soon  be  open.  The  Ontario  Government  had  pledged  still  more 
expansion. 

The  doubt  remained,  however;  would  it  be  enough?  Would  Ridley’s  annual 
group  of  graduates,  such  as  those  named  above  for  1959,  with  their  chosen 
careers,  be  able  to  find  Ontario’s  universities  staffed  and  equipped  to  absorb 
them  in  the  future? 

There  is  still  another  deeply  significant  consideration.  The  men  education 
produces  must  not  only  keep  a  disturbed  world  in  balance,  its  institutions 
must  be  dedicated  -  as  Ridley  had  always  been  dedicated  -  to  the  development 
of  men  as  leaders  of  the  oncoming  generations.  They  must  be  men  who  possess 
the  ingredients  of  character  and  basic  integrity  which  will  constitute  the 
primary  source  of  their  nation’s  strength  tomorrow. 

Neither  Dr.  Hamilton  nor  any  one  of  Ridley’s  governors  or  masters  would 
have  counselled  so  much  concentration  on  technical  training  and  the  technical 
professions  that  attention  could  diminish  in  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  needs 
of  men.  They  all  held  fast  to  the  belief  that  the  growth  and  virility  of 
democracy  tomorrow  was  going  to  depend  more  than  ever  on  the  part  the 
spiritual  values  would  play.  In  contriving  to  shape  the  Canadian  culture,  those 
values  would  grow  more  and  more  important  under  attack  by  the  tacticians 
and  strategists  of  barbarism. 

It  was  natural  that  Ridley’s  people  should  think  in  these  idealistic  terms, 
with  faith,  and  with  broad  vision.  If  Ridley’s  founders  in  the  1880’s  could  not 
foresee  today’s  obsession  with  fact,  objectivity  and  cold  reason,  the  principles 
and  ideals  with  which  they  had  endowed  their  boys’  school  had  remained 
unshaken.  Dr.  Hamilton  was  a  scientist  who  believed  in  God,  and  with  Ridley’s 
governors  and  masters  he  also  believed  implicitly  in  the  power  of  principles 
and  ideals. 

Further,  it  could  now  be  seen  that  Ridley’s  was  not  the  futile,  woolly 
thinking  of  an  idealistic  academic  visionary  in  a  hard  age.  It  is  true  that  in  a 
climate  of  opinion  in  which  science  dominates,  as  it  now  did  public  thinking 
and  reactions,  it  is  easy  for  boys  -  or  adults  -  to  consider  that  right  and  wrong 
are  purely  subjective,  as  unreal.  When  belief  is  general  in  the  mathematical 
nature  of  the  universe,  the  ability  is  easily  lost  to  know  which  acts  are  wrong, 
instantly,  instinctively,  whether  rational  or  not.  Ridley  had  not  lost  sight  of 
this,  which  was  fortunate.  Never  before  was  the  teaching  of  morals  in  our 
schools  so  important.  The  responsibility  was  heavy  on  the  educator  to  preserve 
spiritual  man  against  the  combined  assault  of  cynicism  and  materialism  and 
the  propaganda  of  Communism. 

To  advocate  the  idealism  of  high  personal  principles,  and  rule  of  the  earth 
by  the  human  decencies,  did  indeed  sound  like  the  futility  of  dreamers  in  a 
time  of  nuclear  terror,  but  it  was  today’s  thoughtful  educators  who  saw  most 
clearly  that  the  only  hope  of  democracy  tomorrow  rested  in  an  effective 
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psychological  defence  against  the  attack  of  hostile  ideas.  They  were  first  to  see 
that  our  schools  were  at  once  a  prime  factor  in  the  war  of  ideologies,  and  the 
most  neglected  of  the  weapons  of  defence. 

Fortunately,  they  are  not  now  alone.  If  Ridley  could  stand  back  and  look  at 
herself,  she  would  not  see  an  institution  standing  alone  with  other  church 
schools  in  a  sort  of  spiritual  isolation.  Such  schools  are  no  longer  alone.  The 
realists  who  scorned  their  idealism  a  short  time  before  are  no  longer  so  scorn¬ 
ful.  As  the  developments  of  science  began  to  be  understood,  and  the  first  panic 
of  the  missile  threat  wore  off,  more  and  more  intellectuals,  including  the 
scientists,  returned  to  sanity  -  to  true  reality.  They  saw  that  even  if  there  was 
some  safety  while  the  nuclear  deterrent  remained  potent,  the  entire  democratic 
world  was  still  wide-open  to  psychological  conquest.  Many  simple  people  had 
continued  to  cling  to  the  power  of  ideals  as  the  world’s  hope  for  salvation,  even 
when  this  had  seemed  hopeless.  Now,  however,  more  and  more  military 
strategists  were  seeing  that  the  psychological  threat  was  perhaps  the  most 
dangerous  factor  of  all.  Old-style  generals  would  be  astounded  that  their 
modern  counterparts  should  turn  for  help  to  “fuzzy-minded  professors  and 
teachers”,  but  they  are.  Military  as  well  as  political  voices  are  raised  to  plead 
for  the  help  of  education.  They  are  demanding  a  spiritual  defence  so  solidly 
established  that  it  will  prove  invincible  to  psychological  attack.  If  this  is  done, 
they  feel  confident  that  the  nuclear  missile  power  of  the  West  will  deal 
effectively  with  the  physical  threat. 

This  turning  of  the  military  strategists  for  help  from  the  idealistic  educators 
may  be  one  of  the  oddest  quirks  in  the  chronicle  of  international  conflict,  but 
the  church  schools  such  as  Ridley  can  know  a  little  satisfaction.  It  is  the  hard- 
headed  scientists  and  clear-eyed  military  men  who  now  plead  with  our  schools 
to  teach  the  supreme  value  of  freedom  to  man,  and  its  great  advantage  over 
the  ant-hill  regimentation  of  Communism.  It  is  the  hard-shell  realists  who  are 
urgent  about  teaching  the  youth  of  the  democracies  that  human  dignity  is 
inherent  in  our  political  system,  and  that  Communism  can  offer  no  substitute 
for  it. 

If  even  the  men  who  must  stand-by  the  missile  push-buttons  can  see  the 
sharpness  of  the  psychological  danger  to  this  degree,  and  if  the  nuclear  scien¬ 
tists  also  feel  that  education,  with  the  help  of  the  churches  and  the  thought- 
leaders,  can  plug  the  psychological  gap,  then  surely  the  governments  and 
political  administrators  of  education  in  the  democracies  will  not  miss  the  need. 
But  can  the  threat  cut  through  the  proccupation  with  budgets  of  politicians 
and  school  trustees  to  permit  such  a  policy  to  work?  Can  the  deeply-ingrained 
habit  be  overcome  which  considers  the  marketable  value  of  education  to  be 
all-important?  If  so,  the  democracies  can  be  given  their  chance;  through  their 
schools  they  need  not  be  conquered  spiritually  and  ideologically  by  the 
insidious  infiltration  of  hostile  ideas. 
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The  general  public  did  not  learn  much  from  the  newspapers  of  the  reactions 
to  the  educational  system  of  Soviet  Russia  by  the  ten-man  delegation  of 
leading  American  educators  who  went  to  Russia  in  1958.  Rut  Dr.  Hamilton 
and  all  other  educators  who  were  keeping  themselves  informed  knew  what 
they  reported.  The  group  was  headed  by  Lawrence  G.  Derthick,  LL.D., 
former  president  of  the  American  Association  of  School  Administrators.  He 
made  this  revealing  statement  in  1959:  “Democracy  was  not  fashioned  on 
gadgetry,  on  the  easy  living  of  high  living  standards,  and  it  will  endure  only 
by  dedication  to  the  ideal  that  democracy  is  something  to  enrich  and  ennoble 
a  man’s  spirit,  not  his  way  of  life.” 

Considering  that  many  American  educators  were  among  the  panic-stricken 
after  Sputnik  /,  and  that  they  again  blew  up  when  Lunik  II  hit  the  moon  in 
September,  1959,  the  above  level-headed  statement  (after  Lunik )  was  reas¬ 
suring  to  Canadian  educators.  They  also  appreciated  the  comment  of  Gaylord 
P.  Hartnell,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Sc.D.,  who  was  one  of  the  ten  to  visit  Russia.  He 
said:  “In  the  Soviet  Union,  the  prestige  of  the  educated  individual  is  so  great 
that  the  rector  of  the  university  is  not  asked  how  the  football  team  is  doing,  as 
if  the  answer  was  the  index  of  a  successful  institution.” 

Even  when  it  was  realized  that  the  educational  system  of  Russia  had 
converted  a  polyglot  population  from  95  per  cent  illiteracy  to  ( roughly )  95 
per  cent  literacy  among  the  younger  generations  in  the  relatively  short  span  of 
vears  since  World  War  I,  the  thoughtful  Canadian  and  American  educators 
still  refused  to  panic,  though  the  point  was  disturbing.  So  was  the  reminder  by 
thoughtful  men  with  a  keen  sense  of  history  and  of  the  evolution  of  peoples, 
that  Prussia,  after  defeat  by  Napoleon,  had  set  out  to  regain  national  power  by 
education  and  had  succeeded  spectacularly.  The  old  Prussian  feudal  system 
was  overhauled  to  create  a  free,  universal  elementary  educational  system;  by 
1825  every  boy  under  fourteen  in  Prussia  was  at  school.  In  less  than  a  hundred 
years,  England’s  enormous  industrial  head-start  was  reduced  by  Prussia’s 
educational  head-start.  But  Russia  has  gained  more  in  forty  years  in  general 
education.  Understanding  these  things  was  not  comforting  to  Canadian 
educators,  but  it  should  not  be  thought  that  the  planners  of  Canadian  educa¬ 
tion  were  in  ignorance  of  them  and  of  the  implications  of  their  decisions. 

Of  more  immediate  concern  to  Ridley  were  signs  of  a  ray  of  light  in  the 
staffing  headache.  A  distinct  change  in  attitude  by  students  toward  teaching 
as  a  profession  was  in  progress  as  learned  men  won  a  new  respect  even  from 
flippant  youngsters.  That  a  student  no  longer  thought  he  would  be  unpopular 
if  he  was  bright,  was  another  change  to  pace  respect  for  the  teacher.  A  year 
or  two  later,  confirmation  was  general.  As  one  instance,  it  was  seen  in  a  report 
by  the  Counselling  Service  of  the  University  of  British  Columbia,  which 
revealed  that  of  thirty-two  careers  outlined  to  students,  sixty-eight  of  them 
elected  for  the  ministry,  seventy-two  for  government  service,  316  for  social 
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work  -  and  3,505  for  teaching !  The  rest  were  nowhere.  This  would  not  be 
general  for  other  provinces  but  those  prospective  teachers  still  had  real 
meaning,  even  if  many  only  meant  to  teach  before  going  on  in  medicine  or  law 
or  another  lengthy  course. 


THE  CAREER  GUIDANCE  PROGRAMME 

In  providing  a  modern  career  guidance  service  for  her  boys,  Ridley’s  method 
had  been  steadily  improved;  in  1952,  when  Mr.  Adam  Griffith  had  taken 
over  the  Kuder  aptitude  testing  and  interviewing  system,  it  was  only  for  Grade 
13  students;  since  then,  Grade  12  and  then  Grade  11  boys  had  been  included; 
by  1959  the  tests  were  carried  out  for  all  boys  as  they  entered  Grade  11,  with 
those  in  higher  forms  also  tested  if  they  had  not  had  the  experience  elsewhere. 
The  method  helped  boys  think  seriously  about  their  professional  future,  and 
by  starting  this  in  Grade  11  more  time  was  provided  to  permit  them  to 
concentrate  on  the  right  subjects  as  they  went  along.  The  boy  who  delayed  in 
making  a  decision  on  his  professional  career  was  handicapped  a  little  in  not 
knowing  the  subjects  which  would  be  most  important  in  qualifying  him  for 
his  chosen  university  work.  Their  masters  co-operated,  of  course,  in  the  general 
coaching  process,  and  in  their  final  year  Mr.  Griffith’s  advice  on  a  career  was 
supplemented  by  another  talk  with  Dr.  Hamilton,  sometimes  by  several  with 
both,  and  other  masters. 

By  1959  the  determined  effort  by  Ridley  to  possess  accurate  information  on 
the  courses,  specialties  and  scholastic  requirements  of  many  universities  had 
borne  fruit.  Sound  advice  could  be  given  on  what  to  expect  and  what  would 
be  expected  of  a  student  at  all  the  major  centres  of  higher  education  in  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  and  similar  advice  would  be  found  quickly  for  a  boy 
on  universities  in  other  countries.  ( Postscript :  The  work  of  completing  the 
wide  variety  of  university  entrance  forms  for  many  universities  had  by  now 
become  a  formidable  clerical  task.  Mr.  Griffith  looked  after  the  forms  and  Dr. 
Hamilton  signed  them.) 

To  supplement  the  store  of  information  acquired  on  a  wide  selection  of 
universities  the  methods  pursued  in  career  guidance  by  leading  educational 
institutions  had  also  been  studied  as  far  as  possible,  with  some  new  features 
adopted  by  1959.  A  year  or  two  later  Mr.  Griffith  would  depart  on  a  special 
series  of  visits  to  American  seats  of  higher  learning  within  range,  to  set  up  a 
personal  contact  at  each  for  Ridley  and  to  discuss  any  special  entrance  require¬ 
ments.  He  would  visit  Princeton,  Yale,  Cornell,  Choate  School,  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Williams  and  Hobart  colleges.  A  fruitful  visit  was  also 
made  by  Mr.  Griffith  to  the  headquarters  of  the  U.S.  College  Entrance  Exam¬ 
ination  Board,  whose  series  of  objective  examinations  were  written  all  over  the 
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world  and  were  acceptable  for  entrance  to  most  American  universities.  Ridley’s 
boys  in  the  past  had  to  write  them  in  Toronto  or  Buffalo  but,  after  1960,  they 
would  be  written  at  Ridley,  with  Mr.  Griffith  acting  as  the  Board’s  repre¬ 
sentative. 

An  important  practical  phase  of  Ridley’s  career-guidance  effort  was  a  series 
of  lectures  on  specific  careers  by  men  well  established  in  them.  These  career 
talks  had  been  proceeding  for  several  years.  Men  spoke  on  their  personal 
profession’s  demands  and  rewards  and  on  the  training  required.  The  talks  were 
always  held  on  Saturdays  and  were  surprisingly  well  attended;  they  seemed 
to  capture  the  boys’  attention  at  once.  If  final  decisions  on  a  career  were  not 
made,  it  was  noted  that  a  more  serious  attitude  toward  their  future  was 
engendered  in  many  boys. 

Finding  the  lecturers  was  one  of  the  most  valuable  roles  taken  by  the 
Students’  Council;  a  committee  was  charged  with  the  task.  As  Mr.  Griffith  was 
also  adviser  to  the  Council  from  1957,  he  could  steer  the  committee  in  their 
search  for  speakers  by  pointing  out  the  professions  in  which  there  seemed  to 
be  most  interest  among  Ridley’s  boys  or  among  whom  such  interest  needed  to 
be  awakened. 

In  1958  alone,  the  boys  heard  the  following  career-lectures  in  the  classroom 
building:  Mr.  R.  G.  Spence  of  Lever  Bros.  Ltd.,  speaking  on  the  expectations 
by  business  of  a  new  staff  member  and  the  value  of  an  academic  degree;  Mr. 
H.  E.  Harris,  St.  Catharines  lawyer,  who  spoke  on  a  career  in  law,  explaining 
the  factors  which  motivated  him  in  his  own  choice  and  the  courses  which 
should  be  taken  in  university.  In  succession,  then  came  S.  D.  Woodruff, 
speaking  on  architecture;  Fl.-Lt.  Le  Valient,  speaking  on  an  R.C.A.F.  career; 
Mr.  Alfred  Chapman,  also  speaking  on  law;  Mr.  W.  G.  Irwin,  talking  of 
engineering,  its  requirements  and  prospects.  Lt.-Col.  Brett  came  to  urge  an 
army  career. 

The  large  volunteer  audiences  of  Sixth  and  Fifth  Formers  to  continue  to 
push  into  the  lecture  room  of  the  new  classroom  building  on  frequent  Satur¬ 
days  in  1959  must  have  been  a  satisfaction  to  the  entire  staff  of  Ridley;  all 
masters  were  seriously  interested  in  career  guidance.  The  series  of  career  talks 
in  1959  was  opened  by  an  address  by  Mr.  G.  Godwin  of  the  Ontario  Paper 
Company  at  Thorold,  which  was  a  stimulating  lecture  on  forestry.  He  named 
the  four  Canadian  universities  offering  courses  in  forestry  and  described  the 
future  open  to  university-trained  men.  Mr.  Dickson  of  the  Hamilton  office 
of  Clarkson  Gordon  Co.,  then  talked  to  the  boys  on  a  career  as  a  chartered 
accountant,  with  those  taking  commercial  mathematics  and  business  subjects 
in  both  Fifth  and  Sixth  on  hand  in  force.  His  address  included  the  opportunity 
for  accountants  in  business  and  finance  generally,  as  well  as  with  firms  of 
chartered  accountants.  He  pointed  out  that  the  C.A.  title  was  not  an  academic 
degree,  but  was  obtained  through  a  business  apprenticeship.  (The  School’s 
bursar,  Mr.  W.  D.  MacMillan,  C.A.,  thanked  Mr.  Dickson.)  A  third  lecture 
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was  a  combined  presentation  of  the  facilities  of  the  University  of  Toronto  by 
Dean  Woodside  and  the  speech  he  had  made  to  1,700  U.  of  T.  arts  students  the 
previous  fall,  which  stressed  that  the  characteristics  of  a  good  student  rested 
on:  curiosity;  sense  of  wonder;  interest  in  scholarship;  self-initiative  and 
industry.  The  courses  for  different  careers  were  explained. 

The  above  are  good  examples  of  this  valuable  supplement  to  the  personal 
advice  on  a  future  profession  given  by  personal  interview.  A  boy  was  not 
hurried;  his  decision  was  one  of  the  most  important  he  would  ever  make,  and 
as  he  began  seriously  discussing  his  scholastic  present  and  professional  future 
in  Grade  11,  there  could  be  many  friendly  conversations  between  boy  and 
master  or  boy  and  the  career  specialist.  Indecision  was  a  permanent  problem; 
quite  frequently  boys  did  not  make  up  their  minds  until  they  had  actually 
passed  the  examinations  which  would  admit  them  to  a  university.  The  career- 
talks  helped  in  this  so  effectively  that  they  will  undoubtedly  be  a  continuing 
process  at  Ridley  while  public-spirited  men  can  be  found  to  donate  their  time 
and  experience;  in  Canada,  such  men  are  fortunately  legion.  In  September 
1959,  Mike  Willmot,  Chairman,  Activities  Committee  of  the  Students’  Council, 
was  already  lining  up  speakers  for  1960. 


There  was  still  another  valuable  adjunct  to  the  academic  curriculum  which 
had  been  inaugurated  early  in  the  Hamilton  regime;  it  was  called  the 
tutorial  system.  It  was  also  splendid  confirmation  of  the  claim  by  independent 
schools  that  they  can  give  individual  attention  to  students  to  an  extent  seldom 
possible  in  the  crowded  classes  of  the  state-controlled  high  schools  and 
collegiates.  With  Dr.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Matheson  in  full  agreement,  a  system 
had  been  established  to  ensure  that  one  specific  master  kept  a  close  personal 
check  on  the  progress  of  every  boy  in  the  School.  Ever  since,  ten  to  fifteen 
masters  had  been  named  each  term  as  special  tutorial  masters.  It  meant  that 
special  tutoring  could  be  provided  in  some  subjects,  a  need  which  might  have 
been  overlooked  for  some  boys,  or  special  attention  could  be  given  to  a 
“Don’t-care  Desmond”  -  the  most  difficult  problem-child  of  all  among  the 
school’s  mischief-makers  and  recalcitrant  “characters”.  (“One  Don’t-care 
Desmond  can  infect  an  entire  dormitory  with  the  idea  that  it  is  smart  to  bt 
nonchalantly  above  serious  things  like  study  or  examination  marks.”)  Some 
collegiates  and  high  schools  have  something  similar  to  the  tutorial  system, 
but  it  is  only  effective  when  the  proportion  of  students  to  teachers  is  not  large. 

The  success  of  the  tutorial  system  also  rests,  of  course,  on  the  sense  of 
responsibility  possessed  by  the  masters  in  their  check  on  each  boy  on  their 
list.  If  it  is  naturally  more  successful  in  some  years  than  others,  the  general 
result  is  a  process  of  great  value.  Each  tutorial  master  also  enters  into  the 
general  career-guidance  effort  of  the  School. 
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THE  CADET  CORPS’  NEW  VALUE 

That  Ridley  meant  to  give  her  seniors  much  freedom  of  action  was  appar¬ 
ent  in  both  the  Students’  Council  and  the  policy  which  gave  more  and 
more  authority  and  responsibility  to  the  cadet  officers  and  N.C.Os.  By  1959  the 
point  had  been  reached  which  saw  the  Cadet  Corps,  including  its  organization 
and  day-to-day  operation,  taken  over  almost  entirely  by  the  senior  boys. 

It  gave  a  new  value  to  the  Corps,  despite  the  fact  that  it  had  always  been  of 
tremendous  worth  to  morale  and  in  the  boy-control  process  of  Ridley.  The 
cadet  officers  and  N.C.Os.  now  not  only  took  full  charge  of  all  drill,  from 
recruit  squads  to  practice  in  ceremonials,  but  the  senior  cadet  officers  were 
given  the  authority  of  a  reserve  army  unit’s  headquarters.  They  directed 
organization  of  all  activities,  wrote  the  training  syllabus  and  even  took  the 
lectures  on  weapons,  tactics,  military  morale  and  related  subjects. 

It  was  all  supervised  by  Major  Iggulden,  of  course,  but  he  was  following  the 
policy  of  seizing  every  opportunity  to  give  each  boy  holding  a  rank  above 
cadet  a  chance  to  gain  practical  experience  in  leadership  and  in  handling 
authority.  This  had  always  been  provided  for  the  senior  cadet  officers,  but  it 
was  now  well  spread  throughout  the  commissioned  and  non-commissioned 
cadre,  and  independence  of  decision  and  action  had  never  been  more  com¬ 
plete.  The  policy  not  only  increased  the  boys’  interest  in  cadet  work,  it  gave 
greater  meaning  to  the  Corps,  sparked  ambition  for  promotion  and  gave  a 
sense  of  self-reliance  and  confidence  to  those  who  had  rank.  The  senior  boys, 
especially,  did  not  have  to  wait  for  the  time  when  they  would  look  back  to 
their  experiences  with  Ridley’s  Cadet  Corps  to  realize  its  rewards.  They  could 
sense  the  value  in  leadership  training  as  their  judgment  was  tested  in  handling 
awkward  problems  and  making  independent  decisions. 

In  this  year,  Ridley’s  70th  Birthday  and  the  Corps’  fifty-second  were 
honoured  in  a  unique  way.  The  Corps’  Commanding  Officer  -  R.  C.  Malone  - 
was  promoted,  becoming  Ridley’s  first  Cadet  Lieutenant-Colonel.  It  was  a 
fitting  honour  for  the  Corps  to  be  granted  the  new  establishment,  and  also  for 
the  son  of  Old  Boy  Brigadier  Dick  (R.  S.)  Malone  (’26-’29),  which  permitted 
the  higher  rank. 

The  new  two-company  establishment  which  rated  the  new  rank  of  lieuten¬ 
ant-colonel  for  the  Commanding  Officer,  also  permitted  the  rank  of  cadet 
majors  for  the  Company  Commanders  -  J.  T.  M.  Guest  and  R.  B.  Perren.  They 
could  now  also  have  seconds-in-command  -  Cadet  Captains  K.  L.  Falkner 
( also  Signals  O.C. )  and  P.  M.  Jenner.  The  2  i/c  of  the  Corps  was  Cadet  Major 
R.  C.  Kinnear;  the  Adjutant,  Cadet  Capt.  M.  B.  Millman  and  the  Cadet  R.S.M. 
was  W.  O.  M.  Hillock.  Ridley’s  Corps  now  also  had  two  new  C.S.M.s  -  A.  R. 
Webster  of  A  Company  and  B.  A.  Rice  of  B. 

Assisting  Major  Iggulden  were  four  instructors:  Major  Cockburn,  still 
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shooting  and  range  officer;  the  Reverend  Mr.  Hesketh,  first-aid  instructor,  Mr. 
J.  G.  Swift  (classics),  instructor  in  signalling  (assisted  by  S/Sgt.  Smith  from 
M.D.  No.  2,  Oakville),  and  Mr.  Wood,  bandmaster  of  the  Leaside  Lions  band, 
who  came  over  from  Toronto  regularly. 

The  Cadet  Dance  was  a  gala  affair  in  1959;  so  was  the  Assault-at-Arms.  All 
their  public  parades  were  carried  out  with  a  special  snap  and  precision.  The 
annual  Church  Parade  of  the  Corps  was  held  as  usual  on  the  Sunday  following 
the  Inspection,  with  the  cadets  marching  the  long  route  to  St.  Thomas’  via  St. 
Paul  St.  Many  St.  Catharines  people  lined  the  way  to  watch  the  smart 
cadets  because  the  day  was  fair.  The  cadets  still  honoured  the  custom  which 
was  now  a  tradition  of  returning  via  Yates  St.  in  order  to  march  past  the 
home  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Taylor  and  to  give  a  smart,  Eyes  Left,  as  they  passed  the 
front  door  of  one  of  the  three  living  Originals  of  ’89.  It  was  also  a  gesture  to 
Ridley’s  first  home,  at  the  site  of  Ab  Taylor’s  front  door.  He  had  been  one  of 
the  first  to  offer  a  prize  for  platoon  competition  and  Ridley’s  Cadet  Corps  had 
always  been  close  to  his  heart.  When  his  health  permitted  he  was  always 
waiting  for  the  parade’s  return  from  church,  striving  for  his  old  ram-rod 
straightness  and  beaming  with  pride  until  they  passed  and  the  last  echo  of 
their  trumpets  and  beating  drums  had  died  away. 


It  now  seemed  a  very  long  time  -•  beyond  the  memory  of  all  but  three  or  four 
living  old  Ridleians  -  since  Ridley’s  first  Prize  Day,  but  the  similarity,  not 
the  difference  is  the  surprising  feature  in  a  comparison  between  the  Prize  Days 
of  1890  and  1959.  The  ladies’  dresses  were  more  billowy,  with  Victorian 
flounces  and  even  the  suggestion  of  a  train;  their  hats  were  more  ornate, 
sometimes  colourfully  decorated  with  tiny  stuffed  birds;  there  were  more 
beards,  canes  and  top  hats  and  a  lot  fewer  boys  and  parents  on  the  lawn  at 
Springbank  in  1890,  but  otherwise  everything  was  astonishingly  the  same  - 
the  Headmaster  reviewed  the  year,  a  visiting  dignitary  gave  the  principal 
address  and  boys  marched  forward  to  receive  their  prizes  in  the  same  nervous 
or  diffident  but  proud  way  they  do  now. 

That  first  Prize  Day  in  1890  had  been  more  momentous  than  any  held  since, 
though  Prize  Day  had  always  been  the  most  important  public  day  in  each 
school  year.  The  Reverend  J.  O.  Miller,  the  first  headmaster,  and  the  first  board 
of  directors  of  Bishop  Ridley  College,  knew  that  they  were  not  only  marking 
the  safe  founding  of  their  new  Canadian  boys’  boarding  school,  but  were  also 
setting  a  pattern  for  all  the  years  to  come.  They  succeeded;  they  planned  so 
well  that  no  major  change  has  been  necessary.  Further,  Ridley’s  friends  had 
donated  scholastic  prizes  so  generously  for  this  notable  first  Prize  Day,  that 
the  list  of  donors  and  their  prizes  in  1890  are  not  as  overshadowed  by  today’s 
imposing  array  as  might  be  casually  thought. 
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There  was  no  Mason  Gold  Medal  for  True  Manliness  in  1890;  Ridley’s 
highest  accolade  was  not  established  until  1892.  There  was  also  no  Governor- 
General’s  Gold  Medal  to  denote  the  Head  Boy  of  the  School,  scholastically. 
There  was  no  Lower  School  to  be  given  its  own  share  of  prizes.  There  were 
also  no  Old  Boys  and  no  veteran  masters  to  donate  awards,  and  no  memorial 
prize  or  scholarship  had  been  established.  But  in  1890  there  was  still  a  long  list. 
This  was  because  the  founders  rallied  to  the  Headmaster’s  call  to  make  this 
first  Prize  Day  important;  the  newspapers  were  watching;  so  were  the  critics 
of  the  wisdom  in  establishing  the  new  boys’  church  school  at  remote  St. 
Catharines.  This  is  why  the  list  of  donors  of  scholastic  prizes  for  that  Prize  Day 
in  1890  reads  like  a  partial  roll  call  of  the  founders  of  Ridley:  the  Hon.  E. 
Blake,  Q.  C.,  M.P.;  the  Hon.  S.  H.  Blake,  Q.C.;  J.  E.  Bryant;  S.  Caldecott;  A.  H. 
Campbell;  R.  G.  Cox;  B.  Homer  Dixon,  K.N.L.;  R.  Gilmor;  Sir  C.  S.  Gzowski, 
A.D.C.:  N.  W.  Hoyles,  Q.C.;  W.  S.  Lee;  J.  Herbert  Mason;  T.  R.  Merritt;  Sir 
Charles  Moss,  Chief  Justice  of  Ontario;  His  Honour,  Judge  Senkler;  the 
Reverend  Principal  Sheraton,  D.D.  of  Wycliffe,  and  Mr.  F.  J.  Stewart. 

There  were  prizes  for  languages  for  Forms  II,  III,  IV,  V  and  VI,  with  a 
general  proficiency  prize  offered  as  the  top  award  for  all  forms  from  I  to  VI. 
There  have  since  been  a  great  number  of  special  prizes  added;  these  had  only 
begun  in  1890,  but  already  there  were  two  for  dormitory  neatness  and  two 
cricket  prizes  for  the  best  batsman  and  best  bowling  analysis. 

In  1959  some  scholastic  prizes  were  given  by  Old  Boys  and  former 
masters;  some  were  memorial  awards  and  some  were  donated  by  friendly  or 
affiliated  organizations.  For  the  Lower  School  alone,  special  prizes  were 
awarded  by  Old  Boy  Col.  D.  H.  C.  Mason,  D.S.O.,  O.B.E.,  Mrs.  G.  M.  Brock, 
John  Martin,  A.R.C.A.,  O.S.A.,  Mrs.  George  Gooderham  and  Mrs.  (Dr.)  W.  J. 
Chapman,  and  by  present  and  former  masters,  J.  C.  Ashburner,  J.  S.  Guest  and 
F.  L.  Hanna.  In  addition,  there  was  the  H.  G.  Williams  Memorial  Prize  for 
reading;  an  award  for  public  speaking  by  the  St.  Catharines  Women’s  Guild, 
the  Mrs.  W.  H.  Merritt  Memorial  Prize  for  diligence  and  a  batting  prize  by  the 
St.  Catharines  Cricket  Club. 

Among  the  scholastic  prizes  for  the  Upper  School  were  the  Price  Memorial 
(English,  history  and  geography  in  Third  Form);  the  G.  J.  Tuckett  Memorial 
Prize  ( Third  Form  mathematics  and  science ) ;  the  W.  G.  Trethewev  Memorial 
(Fourth  Form  mathematics);  the  Mrs.  A.  F.  Harris  Memorial  Prize  (Fourth 
Form  science);  the  Charlotte  Frances  Norah  Thomas  Memorial  (Fourth 
Form  languages )  and  the  A.  E.  Mix  Prize  for  scripture  and  divinity.  A  General 
Proficiency  Scholarship  and  the  Prefects  Scholarship  could  also  be  won  in  the 
Third  Form,  with  the  Gerald  Blake  Memorial  Scholarship  and  the  Prefects 
Scholarship  for  the  Fourth.  Scholastic  awards  available  to  boys  in  the  Fifth 
and  Sixth  Forms  were  largely  in  the  category  of  special  memorial  prizes. 
Ridley’s  top  honours  in  1959  were  won  by: 
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J.  Herbert  Mason  Gold  Medal  for  True  Manliness:  R.  C.  Kinnear  1 

M.  B.  Millman  Jtie  vote 

Governor-General’s  Gold  Medal  for  General  Proficiency:  E.  P.  Rigby 

(Head  Boy) 

Other  scholastic  honours  and  their  winners  listed  in  1959  were: 


T.  R.  Merritt  Matriculation  Gold  Medal: 

T.  R.  Merritt  Matriculation  Silver  Medal: 

Eric  Mossom  Boyd  Memorial  (Matric.  Form): 

Kelly  Mathews  Memorial  (Proficiency,  VI-A): 

The  Rensselaer  Medal: 

Leach  Memorial  ( Proficiency,  VI-B ) : 

General  Proficiency  Prize  (Form  V): 

Ernest  Gregory  Powell  Memorial  ( Mathematics,  Form  V) : 


D.  M.  Grace 

E.  P.  Rigby 
E.  P.  Rigby 
K.  L.  Fallen er 
K.  L.  Falkner 
W.  G.  Charlton 
J.  R.  Grace 

R.  E.  Jones 


Head  Boy  of  the  Lower  School  in  1959  was  D.  M.  Sanders.  He  won  the 
Gerald  Blake  Memorial  Scholarship  and  the  Mason  Medal  in  Form  VIII. 

Also  now  awarded  on  each  Prize  Day  were  choir  prizes,  awards  for  Acta 
contributions  including  the  Julian  Street  Memorial  for  Prose,  debating  team 
prizes,  senior  and  junior  prizes  for  public  speaking  and  a  marksman’s  award. 
A  veteran  award  was  the  Judge  Benson  Memorial  Prize  for  Diligence  (won 
by  J.  T.  M.  Guest  in  1959).  More  recently  established  awards  for  zealous 
achievement  had  become  much  coveted.  In  1959  they  were  won  by: 


Prize  for  Zealous  Achievement 

in  Gooderham  House: 
in  Merritt  House: 
in  School  House: 
in  Dean’s  House: 
Headmaster’s  Prize  for  Zealous  Achievement: 


D.  H.  Armstrong 
S.  K.  Hansen 

P.  M.  Rowland 

E.  R.  Van  der  Sar 
E.  M.  Sellers 


The  Rt.  Beverend  F.  H.  Wilkinson,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Toronto 
Diocese,  was  the  guest  speaker  on  Prize  Day,  with  Colonel  Arthur  Bishop, 
President  of  Ridley  College,  introducing  him  to  the  large  gathering  of  parents 
and  friends  of  the  School.  The  ceremony  still  took  place  in  the  gymnasium, 
following  a  luncheon  in  the  Great  Hall. 

Dr.  Hamilton  was  perhaps  not  generally  known  as  an  eloquent  speaker, 
despite  his  gift  for  clarifying  complex  things  with  the  articulate  ease  of  a 
natural  teacher,  but  he  was  eloquent  as  he  addressed  the  boys  who  were 
graduating  from  Ridley  in  June,  1959.  Both  the  philosophy  of  Ridley  and  his 
own  warm  feelings  were  in  his  farewell  message  to  them,  of  which  the 
following  is  part: 

“We  are  completing  seventy  years  of  Ridley’s  existence,  and  we  have 
many  reasons  for  feeling  grateful. 

“Both  Upper  and  Lower  School  have  been  full,  but  I  am  thankful  that 
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we  are  not  so  large  that  personal  interest  cannot  be  taken  in  our  boys  by  all 
members  of  the  staff.  And  this,  1  feel,  is  one  very  important  way  in  which 
the  average  boy  benefits  by  being  at  Ridley.  The  work  done  in  the  class¬ 
room  is  not  the  whole  of  education.  It  is  only  one  facet  —  an  important 
one,  of  course. 

“The  real  test  of  a  school,  and  hence  of  those  in  authority,  is  the  quality  of 
the  character  of  the  boys  who  leave  each  year. 

“The  goodness  of  a  school  shows  itself  in  the  contributions  which  it  makes 
through  its  Old  Boys  to  the  country  and  humanity.  I  hope  the  School  has 
developed  your  minds  and  characters  in  such  a  way  that  you  will  seek  in 
your  lives,  something  higher  than  comfort,  something  more  than  security. 

“The  world  needs  men  who  are  not  afraid  of  facing  unpleasant  facts,  not 
afraid  of  being  different  in  their  views  from  other  people  ;  men  who  will 
not  miss  opportunities  to  work  with  really  great  human  objectives  —  peace, 
justice,  honesty  and  decency  among  men. 

“It  is  our  hope  that  Ridley  College  may  be  used  to  some  small  measure  to 
produce  such  men.” 

Acta  also  had  advice  to  give  to  the  1959  graduates,  and  paid  much  attention 
to  Ridley’s  70th  birthday  celebration.  The  school  journal  which  has  been  such 
a  valuable  source  of  information  for  this  historian  is  deserving  of  one  more 
tribute:  The  long  succession  of  masters  and  boys  who  wrote  and  produced 
the  journal  since  the  first  issue  in  1891  have  made  a  contribution  to  Ridley  of 
far  greater  value  than  they  probably  realized  as  they  contributed  their  talents. 
The  life-story  of  Ridley  has  already  been  told:  it  is  in  Acta  Ridleiana. 

Ada’s  editorial  for  its  70th  Anniversary  Issue  gave  such  a  good  insight  into 
Ridley’s  purpose  and  justification,  that  it  should  be  given  permanent  recording: 

Most  of  us,  while  at  Ridley  and  after  leaving,  are  subject  to  that  peren¬ 
nial  question  of  relatives,  parents  and  friends:  “What  has  Ridley  done 
for  you?  ” 

The  answers  are  many,  and  most  of  them  humorous  evasions  of  the 
point.  But,  as  I  see  it,  we  are  offered  one  universal  benefit,  from  which 
multitudes  of  lesser  ones  take  root. 

In  living  at  Ridley,  and  conducting  our  own  activities  with  relatively 
little  outside  help,  we  are  contracting  a  competence  which  some  do  not 
acquire  in  a  lifetime.  Ridley  teaches  us  the  art  of  living  peacefully  in  a 
community  and,  subsequently,  that  of  understanding  our  fellow  man.  In 
a  world  of  communication,  such  as  we  inherit,  this  experience  will  be 
invaluable. 

At  Ridley,  since  privacy  is  almost  nil  and  since  there  is  no  refuge  from 
our  fellows,  we  gain  a  wonderful  tolerance  of  human  nature,  which  will 
also  be  of  advantage  in  our  tomorrow’s  world. 

This  is  the  root  —  the  knowledge  of  human  nature. 

We  derive  leadership  and  obedience  from  the  cadets,  physical  fitness  and 
sportsmanship  from  games,  love  of  God  from  Chapel,  and  wisdom  from 
study.  Above  all  we  pick  up  little  bits  and  pieces  of  personality  from 
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masters  and  friends  which  eventually  form  our  characters  —  Ridley’s  main 
objective. 

We  must  look  back  on  singing  in  the  chapel,  cheer  practices  and  football 
games  as  something  more  than  just  noise.  The  remembrance  of  cadets, 
schoolwork  and  association  with  friends  must  bring  to  mind  more  than 
their  face  value.  For  these  are  the  things  of  which  Ridley  is  made  —  the 
things  through  which  Ridley  has  done  what  it  has  for  you.  It  has  given 
character  on  which  you  may  depend  in  the  years  to  come. 


TO  THE  LADIES 

Before  it  is  too  late,  a  tribute  must  be  paid  to  the  long  roll  of  the  ladies  of 
Ridley,  the  matrons  and  nurses  and,  above  all,  the  wives  of  headmasters, 
housemasters  and  masters.  They  have  quietly  made  an  enormous  contribution 
to  the  life  of  the  School,  though  it  was  often  so  unobtrusive  it  was  overlooked 
or  taken  for  granted.  Regardless  of  the  specific  capacity  which  was  theirs,  the 
role  that  mattered  was  to  add  a  touch  of  home  and  family  life;  they  have  done 
this  so  well  that  they  have  contributed  immeasurably  to  the  happiness  and 
contentment  of  countless  boys,  especially  younger  ones.  Only  a  small  boy  who 
has  known  the  new  boy’s  feeling  of  strangeness,  loneliness  and  homesickness 
can  adequately  express  a  tribute  to  Ridley’s  ladies.  He  alone  knew  how  much 
a  touch  of  mothering  meant  in  that  brief  period  before  he  was  caught  up  with 
the  companionship  and  the  momentous  affairs  of  a  busy  boyhood  spent  at 
school.  It  was  worth  much  more  just  then  than  the  kindness  and  sympathy  of  a 
dozen  masters,  for  only  a  woman’s  touch  can  still  the  secret  tremors  of  a  small 
boy. 

The  way  the  smaller  boys  were  given  the  free  run  of  the  Miller’s  little  house 
on  Duke  Street  in  the  Nineties,  and  then  of  the  Griffith,  Williams,  Brown, 
Hamilton  and  Guest  homes,  meant  that  the  ladies  of  these  establishments 
were  inevitably  as  much  a  part  of  Ridley’s  life  as  their  husbands.  This  is  also 
true  of  the  wives  of  the  housemasters.  No  other  group  of  Canadian  wives  are 
personally  so  immersed  in  their  husbands’  principal  interest  -  the  boys. 

Since  the  days  of  Mammy  Cleghorn  (from  1889  to  1907),  the  matrons  of 
Ridley  have  watched  over  boys  in  scores  -  serious  and  mischievous,  reserved 
and  talkative,  quiet  and  rambunctious,  well-mannered  little  gentlemen  and 
others  “who’d  try  the  patience  of  Job  and  the  Lord  both”  (as  Mrs.  Ross 
Mackenzie  once  exclaimed).  The  mother  instinct  of  the  matrons  was  so 
dominant  a  part  of  their  nature  that  understanding  -  and  patience  -  came 
easily.  The  endless  little  things  they  were  never  too  tired  to  do  for  boys  often 
loomed  as  big  memories  when  those  boys  were  grown. 

Like  the  matrons,  many  of  Ridley’s  nurses  were  so  captivated  by  life  at 
Ridley  they  became  completely  devoted,  too.  This  was  symbolized  by  Miss 
Etheridge,  twenty-one  years  at  Ridley,  and  in  the  nineteen  years  of  Miss 
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Hepworth,  who  kept  visiting  the  hospital  with  cookies  she  had  baked  herself 
for  years  after  she  had  retired.  The  devotion  of  Ridley’s  nurses  to  sick  boys 
always  went  very  far  beyond  the  mere  call  of  duty,  or  of  the  traditional 
obligation  of  their  profession. 

There  is  many  an  Old  Boy  who  now  looks  back  on  the  various  phases  of 
Ridley’s  years  since  1889,  who  is  eager  to  declare:  “The  Headmaster’s  wife  is 
fifty  per  cent  of  his  success.”  That  is  a  conviction  of  most  of  the  Old  Boys  who 
are  now  governors.  Whether  his  name  was  Miller,  Griffith,  Williams,  Brown, 
Guest  or  Hamilton,  and  whether  the  Old  Boy  means  the  Upper  or  the  Lower 
School,  or  the  School  as  a  whole,  he  will  be  emphatic  that  this  holds  good.  If  he 
is  a  venerable  Old  Boy  with  a  long  memory  he  recalls  Mrs.  Miller,  who  took 
the  role  of  the  First  Lady  of  Ridley  so  well  and  graciously  for  so  long.  Or  he 
remembers  Mrs.  Griffith  and  her  football  team  parties,  or  Mrs.  Williams 
organizing  one  thing  after  another  for  generations  of  juniors,  or  Mrs.  Brown, 
her  house  overrun  by  so  many  that  her  children  were  often  lost  among  them. 
They  all  had  a  genuine  love  for  children  -  and  for  the  life  of  a  master’s  wife  in 
a  boys’  boarding  school. 

Today,  the  tradition  of  the  masters’  wives  goes  on  in  the  same  wonderful 
way,  with  the  contentment  of  the  boys  the  important  thing.  This  is  most  true, 
of  course,  of  the  wives  of  the  housemasters,  and  for  Mrs.  Hamilton  and  Mrs. 
Guest.  The  latter’s  role  as  wife  of  the  Headmaster  of  the  Lower  School  has  not 
changed;  that  is  where  the  smaller  new  boys  arrive  in  numbers,  some  of  them 
shy  and  nervous,  and  needing  a  woman’s  touch  for  awhile.  As  wife  of  Ridlev’s 
Headmaster,  Mrs.  Hamilton  has  to  preside  at  formal  and  social  affairs,  which 
she  has  done  with  such  graciousness  and  charm  that  visiting  personages  and 
governors  ever  since  1949  have  invariably  been  warmed  by  Ridley’s  welcome. 
In  1958  a  privileged  Old  Boy  made  the  familiar  comment  to  Dr.  Hamilton: 
“The  wife  of  a  headmaster  is  fifty7  per  cent  of  his  job.”  Dr.  Hamilton  chuckled 
and  fervently  agreed,  but  Mrs.  Hamilton  may  have  been  happiest  at  Ridley 
when  her  husband  was  a  housemaster  ( Gooderham  and  Merritt) ;  she  could  be 
closer  to  the  boys.  Probably  this  was  also  true  for  Dr.  Hamilton. 

Ridley’s  toast  “To  the  Ladies”  should  be  more  than  a  polite  gesture  at  school 
functions,  but  perhaps  the  ladies  themselves  do  not  feel  there  is  a  debt.  The 
elderly  wife  of  a  master  was  probably  speaking  for  all  others  as  she  tersely 
explained  to  a  friend:  “My  life  was  enriched.” 


THE  PERPETUATION  OF  RIDLEY 

By  now,  the  Old  Boys  of  Ridley  had  moved  into  the  role  of  much  more 
than  just  the  generous  and  loyal  alumni  of  their  old  school;  the  Ridley 
Old  Boys’  Association  had  become  a  combination  of  benevolent  benefactor, 
unofficial  guardian  of  Ridley’s  principles  and  traditions  and  self-elected 
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guarantor  of  the  Schools  perpetuation.  It  had  become  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  the  contributions  to  Ridley  by  the  Old  Boys  and  by  the  Board  of 
Governors,  partially  because,  starting  about  the  time  of  the  appointment  of 
President  Arthur  Bishop  in  1951,  the  Board  had  become  comprised  of  more 
and  more  Old  Boys.  The  recently  established  Ridley  College  Foundation 
Fund,  already  considered  such  a  valuable  inspiration  that  both  the  Old  Boys’ 
Association  and  the  Board  were  wondering  why  it  had  not  been  organized 
years  ago,  illustrates  the  close,  active  link  between  the  Governors  and  the 
Association.  The  Fund  had  been  originally  established  following  recommen¬ 
dations  of  committee  chairmen  Governor  W.  E.  N.  Bell  (Financial  Support) 
and  Governor  H.  Cassels  Sr.  (Scholarship)  -  both  Old  Boys  -  and  it  was  the 
Old  Boys  who  at  once  organized  the  fund-raising  campaign,  which  first 
provided  the  Lower  School  with  a  new  classroom  building  and  general 
refurbishing  and  now  established  a  fine  series  of  scholarships  ( living  endow¬ 
ments).  ( Postscript :  The  Annual  Report,  Ridley  College  Foundation  Fund, 
1962,  showed  a  balance  of  $141,002.69  deposited  in  the  joint  investment  fund. 
The  total  capital  subscribed  so  far  was  $257,887.69.  Donations  to  specific 
scholarships  had  been  $54,560,  and  to  buildings,  $55,925. ) 

There  is  no  possible  doubt  of  the  generosity  and  sense  of  purpose  of  the 
Governors  who  were  not  themselves  Old  Boys;  in  each  case  they  had  some 
special  reason  to  assist  Ridley  or  they  would  not  have  accepted  an  appointment 
to  the  Board.  But  the  twenty-eight  Old  Boys  on  the  Board  in  1959  had  the 
advantage  of  possessing  personal  knowledge  of  Ridley  and  her  needs. 

When  all  work  was  done  for  the  Lower  School,  the  total  expenditure  on 
Ridley’s  buildings  over  the  past  ten  years  went  over  the  $1  million  mark,  with 
the  magnificent  memorial,  the  Great  Hall,  the  most  imposing  new  addition. 
The  Old  Boys’  Association  had  played  a  strong  hand  in  it,  too. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  BURSARIES 

Ridley  is  fortunate  in  the  large  number  of  scholarships  and  bursaries  which 
she  is  able  to  offer  to  boys  entering  the  School  and  in  attendance  there.  Most 
of  these  have  been  established  by  benefactors  of  the  School  and  by  the  School 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  great  Ridleians  who  have  done  honour  to  the 
School  and,  in  many  instances,  as  memorials  to  Old  Boys  who  gave  their  lives 
in  the  first  and  second  Great  Wars.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  scholarships 
and  awards  as  of  1959  - 

The  G.  Mel  Brock  Memorial  Scholarship 
The  H.  B.  Burgoyne  Memorial  Scholarship 
r.  The  E.  D.  Gooderham  Memorial  Scholarship 

The  G.  H.  Gooderham  Memorial  Scholarship 
The  Ethel  Clare  Griffith  Memorial  Scholarship 
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The  Leighton  McCarthy  Memorial  Scholarship 

The  E.  G.  Powell  Memorial  Scholarship 

The  William  H.  Sims  Memorial  Scholarship 

The  Alexander  Crosby  Snively  Memorial  Scholarship 

The  Douglas  Schuyler  Snively  Memorial  Scholarship 

The  H.  G.  Williams  Memorial  Scholarships 

The  (10)  Dr.  John  Ormsby  Miller  Memorial  Scholarships 

The  Katharine  Alexander  Scholarship 

The  L.  G.  Clarke  Bell  Memorial  Scholarship 

The  M.  Ross  Gooderham  Memorial  Scholarship 

The  Clarence  Aylmer  Langley  Memorial  Scholarship 

The  Alan  Maclachlan  Memorial  Scholarship 

The  Philip  Frowde  Seagram  Memorial  Scholarship 

The  Leonard  Sutcliffe  Memorial  Scholarship 

The  (8)  Memorial  Scholarships* 

The  Albert  William  Taylor  Award 
The  Old  Boys’  Association  Scholarship 
The  Women’s  Guild  Scholarship 
The  Clerical  Bursaries 
The  Reuben  Wells  Leonard  Awards 

*These  eight  scholarships  were  established  by  the  School  in  memory  of  Ridley 
Old  Boys  who  gave  their  lives  in  the  Great  Wars  of  1914-1918  and  1939-1945. 
They  are  open  to  boys  entering  Form  IV  of  the  Upper  School. 


The  Reuben  Wells  Leonard  Awards  had  become  possible  by  the  generous 
bequests  to  Ridley,  mentioned  earlier,  under  the  will  of  the  late  Colonel  R.  W. 
Leonard  of  St.  Catharines,  who  had  been  a  Governor  of  Ridley  for  many  years 
as  well  as  a  great  benefactor.  The  Board  of  Governors  set  aside  a  portion  of  the 
funds  received  under  the  will  ( a  total  of  $310,781.55  by  June,  1962)  to  provide 
awards  to  boys  attending  or  entering  either  the  Lower  or  Upper  School.  These 
awards  are  made  annually  by  the  Scholarship  Committee  on  recommendation 
of  the  headmaster.  The  amount  of  the  awards  varies,  but  the  maximum  is  $400 
per  year.  About  thirty  boys  are  receiving  Leonard  awards  each  year. 

In  all,  more  than  80  boys  in  attendance  at  Ridley  in  1959  were  given  assist¬ 
ance  from  some  bursary,  with  many  of  them  unlikely  to  be  at  the  School 
without  this  aid.  (For  the  details  of  Ridley’s  scholarships  and  bursaries,  please 
see  Appendix  C. ) 

The  Board  and  Association  were  now  working  in  such  unison  for  Ridley 
that  their  separate  contributions  were  actually  one.  This  would  go  on;  the 
Foundation  Fund  would  be  the  permanent  linking  vehicle  which  could  be 
depended  upon  to  respond  to  any  future  need  of  the  School.  The  Governors 
would  merely  give  the  signal  and  all  the  help  within  the  power  of  the  Old 
Boys  would  be  forthcoming. 

Nearly  all  educational  institutions  depend  for  assistance  to  some  degree  on 
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their  graduate  bodies,  but  few  have  ever  constituted  greater  day-to-day 
security  or  have  ever  guaranteed  so  much  toward  securing  permanency  than 
that  which  the  Old  Boys  of  Ridley  were  by  now  providing. 

This  peculiarly  close  association  between  the  Old  Boys  and  their  old  school 
had  begun  to  take  form  when  Ridley  was  only  four  years  old.  When  the  tenth 
year  was  reached,  a  permanent  Old  Boys’  Association  was  created.  The 
organization  had  always  fostered  moral  and  financial  support  for  Ridley,  and 
the  value  of  such  an  auxiliary  was  at  all  times  freely  admitted  by  Old  Boys, 
governors  and  staff  alike,  yet  the  role  of  protector  and  benefactor  had  devel¬ 
oped  spontaneously,  naturally,  to  its  present  extent  and  had  been  accepted 
without  question.  The  link  had  become  closer  and  closer  as  Ridley  had 
become  more  and  more  a  family  school. 

What  greater,  more  authentic  or  sincere  tribute  could  be  paid  to  an  insti¬ 
tution,  a  movement  or  a  product,  than  that  which  an  Old  Boy  pays  to  Ridley 
when  he  sends  his  son  through  Marriott  Gates? 

What  more  convincing  and  authentic  testimonial  can  there  be? 

Sons  and  grandsons  of  Old  Boys  have  now  been  entering  Ridley  in  such  a 
steady  and  sustained  stream  for  so  many  years  that  Ridley  is  known  every¬ 
where  as  a  family  school,  whether  the  significance  of  this  in  its  tribute  to 
Ridley  is  seen  or  not.  Through  intermarriages  of  Old  Boys  with  the  daughters 
and  sisters  and  aunts  of  other  Old  Boys,  and  through  many  cousins  and 
nephews  of  Old  Boys  attending  the  School,  this  family  nature  of  Ridley  is 
much  more  pronounced  than  just  the  indication  in  1958,  that  eighty-six  boys 
were  at  Ridley  whose  fathers  or  grandfathers  had  been  there  before  them. 
How  many  cousins,  nephews,  second  cousins  and  grandnephews  of  Old  Boys 
were  also  there? 

Here  are  just  the  boys  in  attendance  in  1959  whose  grandfathers  were  Old 
Boys: 

Upper  School 

D.  K.  Lett,  son  of  Terry  Lett  (’21-’25);  grandson  of  the  late  K.  Lett 
(’91-’96). 

J.  F.  McNett,  son  of  Jim  C.  McNett  (’27-’32);  grandson  of  the  late  J.  S. 

McNett  (’00-’05). 

D.  G.  Temple  (1959),  grandson  of  the  late  A.  St.  Clair  Gordon  (’07-T4). 

D.  L.  Matthews  and  J.  E.  Matthews,  sons  of  the  late  W.  D.  Matthews 
(T9-’23);  grandsons  of  the  late  W.  L.  Matthews  (’92-’95). 

P.  T.  V.  Merry,  grandson  of  W.  R.  Wadsworth  (’90-’93). 

R.  S.  Mitchell,  son  of  Bob  ( R.  W.)  Mitchell  (’27-’33);  grandson  of  the 
late  P.  D.  Mitchell  (’98-’03). 

J.  M.  Prince,  son  of  Jack  Prince  (’25-’28);  grandson  of  A.  C.  Prince  (’01-’03). 

R.  A.  Walker,  grandson  of  P.  C.  Tidy  (’07-Tl). 
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Lower  School 

R.  H.  Cassels,  son  of  Tony  (H.)  Cassels  (’28-’36);  grandson  of  Laddie 
(H.)  Cassels  (’07-T3);  great-grandson  of  the  Reverend  Dr.  Miller. 

P.  R.  Johnson,  son  of  Roger  P.  Johnson  (’25-’31);  grandson  of  the  late 
P.  R.  Johnson  (’00-’07). 

It  seems  fitting  that  the  first  great-grandson  ( if  not  of  an  Old  Boy,  at  least 
of  a  great  Ridleian)  should  be  the  boy  (Bob  Cassels)  whose  great-grandfather 
had  been  the  first  headmaster. 

This  talk  of  grandfathers  and  grandsons  will  not  make  Ridley  feel  old,  for 
a  school  is  always  as  young  as  its  latest  batch  of  new  boys.  Yet  the  meaning 
of  reaching  three-score  years  and  ten  in  1959  was  emphasized  by  the  realiza¬ 
tion  that  only  three  Ridley  originals  of  1889  still  lived  to  help  Ridley  cele¬ 
brate  her  seventieth  birthday.  One  was,  of  course,  Dr.  H.  C.  Griffith,  aged 
Headmaster  Emeritus ,  who  had  been  so  small  a  boy  in  1889  that  two  thick 
dictionaries  had  to  be  placed  on  the  piano  stool  to  let  him  play  at  the  first 
Sunday  evening  service  in  the  first  chapel  in  Springbank.  The  other  was  Ab 
Taylor  whom  the  cadets  honoured  on  each  church  parade.  The  third  was 
D.  Bruce  Macdonald,  retired  headmaster  of  St.  Andrew’s  ( who  was  destined 
to  live  longest  of  all ) . 

Also  living  was  Bill  (W.  R.)  Wadsworth,  Q.C.,  who  had  arrived  with  the 
first  lot  of  new  boys  in  1890  and  who  cherishes  keen  memories  of  the  Gun 
Club  and  muskrat-trapping  on  The  Twelve. 

They  were  the  living  links  between  Ridleys’  first  year  and  her  seventieth. 


The  sending  of  sons  and  grandsons  to  Ridley  by  so  many  of  her  Old  Boys 
was  only  partly  for  reasons  of  sentiment;  a  far  more  powerful  motivating 
force  was  hard-headed  logic.  It  came  from  the  conviction  of  the  fathers  and 
grandfathers  that  Ridley  offered  something  in  the  combination  of  academic 
education  and  the  intangibles  which  create  character  which  a  boy  could  not 
obtain  elsewhere.  Slide-rule  financiers,  shrewd  lawyers,  tough-minded  busi¬ 
nessmen,  straight-thinking  professional  men,  do  not  counsel  their  sons  and 
grandsons  to  go  to  a  particular  school,  not  even  to  their  own,  for  reasons  of 
sentiment.  Such  responsible  men  look  at  all  the  facets  while  clearly  under¬ 
standing  the  importance  to  the  boys  of  what  they  advise.  The  things  which 
each  father  and  grandfather  had  been  taught  and,  above  all,  the  impressions 
and  points  of  view  he  caught,  the  atmosphere  of  Ridley  which  rubbed  off  on 
him  to  stay,  were  worth  far  more  in  his  opinion  than  all  other  factors  which 
enter  consideration  of  a  boy’s  education.  Such  things  outweigh  the  serious 
matter  of  the  fee  or  the  need  for  the  boy  to  be  absent  from  his  home  for  two 
thirds  of  the  year  until  ready  for  university. 
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It  is  this  logical  conviction  -  not  sentiment  -  which  has  converted  the  vast 
majority  of  Ridley’s  Old  Boys  into  articulate  disciples  of  the  independent 
school.  There  was  a  time  when  they  would  argue  the  merits  of  a  boys’  resi¬ 
dential  school  over  those  of  the  collegiate  or  high  school  with  diffidence,  as  if 
they  were  defenders,  but  now  you  hear  the  tone  of  a  convinced  salesman. 
They  do  not  consider  Ridley  needs  a  defence;  they  know,  instead,  that  lack 
of  a  “voice”  has  resulted  in  an  abysmal  lack  in  turn  of  adequate  public  under¬ 
standing  of  the  role  of  the  independent  school  and  its  value.  Few  Canadians 
appreciate  the  great  contribution  being  made  to  Canada  each  year  through 
the  production  by  the  independent  schools  of  a  steady  flow  of  well-equipped 
young  men,  ready  for  the  universities.  They  are  youths  who  already  possess 
a  desire  to  be  of  service  to  country  or  community,  and  their  sense  of  the 
obligations  of  citizenship  is  deeply  imbedded. 

An  Old  Boy  of  the  Thirties,  irked  by  an  otherwise  well-informed  Cana¬ 
dian’s  question:  “What  can  a  boy  obtain  at  Ridley  that  he  cannot  get  in  a 
high  school?”  suggested  that  all  Ridley  graduates  of  the  past  should  some¬ 
how  be  mustered  to  give  voice  simultaneously  on  the  merits  of  the  independ¬ 
ent  school.  As  Ridley  Old  Boys  numbered  4,744  in  1959,  with  more  than 
4,000  still  living,  so  many  voices  shouting  in  unison  would  certainly  make 
quite  an  impact  on  public  opinion.  That  being  impossible,  he  suggested  that 
the  independent  schools  should  find  volunteer  crusaders,  who  do  not  have  a 
scholar’s  reticence  and  who  know  how  to  influence  opinion  with  facts. 

Canadian  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  things  a  boy  gains  by  spending  some 
of  his  important  formative  years  in  an  independent  church  school  is  indeed 
disturbing.  The  Old  Boys  of  Ridley  do  what  they  can,  and  it  is  noticeable 
that  it  is  the  recent  graduates  who  are  the  most  forceful  in  propounding  the 
value  of  their  own  education  and  training.  Few  of  them  are  assertive  extro¬ 
verts,  but  most  of  them  are  enthusiastically  ready  to  supply  the  reasons  why 
a  Canadian  boy  should  attend  an  independent  school,  Ridley  by  preference, 
of  course. 

They  will  argue  with  sincere  conviction  that  a  Ridley  boy’s  opportunities 
not  only  permit  him  to  attain  high  academic  standards,  but  enable  him  to 
acquire  fine  qualities  of  leadership  and  good  citizenship  and  to  possess  an 
inherent  eagerness  to  meet  life  as  an  inspiring  challenge.  He  will  be  seeking 
something  broader,  greater  than  mere  job-security. 

They  will  go  into  detail.  What  are  the  standards  of  education  of  the  inde¬ 
pendent  school  as  compared  to  a  collegiate  or  high  school?  Higher!  Classes  are 
smaller;  home-work  is  neither  voluntary  nor  casual,  but  is  done  in  supervised 
study  periods  in  the  evenings.  Personal  tuition  is  always  available  to  help 
over  the  rough  spots.  While  all  masters  may  not  be  technically  qualified  by 
provincial  departmental  standards,  they  are  all  at  least  equal  to,  or  superior 
in  scholastic  background  to  those  of  city  collegiates  and  high  schools.  For 
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years  the  great  majority  have  had  academic  degrees;  in  most  years  all  have 
had.  Moreover,  the  great  proportion  of  Ridley’s  masters  are  teaching  for 
teaching’s  sake,  the  important  thing. 

The  Old  Boys  are  quite  sincere,  and  also  fully  justified,  in  stating  that 
Ridley  has  never  operated  on  the  erroneous  assumption  that  all  teachers  are 
alike  in  quality,  any  more  than  that  all  students  are  alike  in  their  reception  of 
knowledge.  They  do  not  follow  a  cut-and-dried  pattern  of  instruction.  The 
inspiration  from  the  top  always  has  been  to  avoid  the  conformity  which 
limits  professional  productivity  and  erodes  the  quality  of  both  teaching  and 
learning.  Ridley  has  consistently  searched  for  masters  whose  competence 
was  of  the  right  quality,  but  who  were  also  different,  and  then  has  sought  to 
make  use  of  their  unique  abilities  to  the  utmost.  If  there  has  been  a  common 
denominator  in  the  characteristics  of  her  masters  it  has  been  imagination. 

Are  courses  of  study  at  Ridley  in  line  with  the  entrance  requirements  of 
Canadian  universities?  They  are.  Boys  are  prepared  in  the  higher  grades  to 
write  whatever  examinations  are  set  by  the  department  of  education  of  any 
Canadian  province. 

More  important,  in  the  lower  grades  there  is  valuable  variation  while 
studies  still  lead  to  the  Ontario  senior  matriculation  examinations.  A  master 
at  Ridley  is  not  handicapped  by  the  narrow  confines  of  the  provincial  pattern 
and  can  make  his  classes  far  more  interesting,  his  courses  more  rewarding. 
A  Ridley  master  is  not  syllabus-bound.  He  is  free  to  work  out  a  way  to  catch 
a  boy’s  interest  in  a  subject  and  then  to  fascinate  him  with  it.  He  also  has  the 
time  and  close  association  to  wield  this  influence. 

One  of  the  standing  complaints  against  state-controlled  secondary  school 
education  is  inadequate  stress  on  the  human  element,  on  the  association  be¬ 
tween  teacher  and  student.  At  Ridley,  and  the  other  independent  schools, 
this  is  of  first  importance,  always.  Teacher  and  student  live  together  in  the 
different  houses,  eat  together  in  the  same  dining  hall,  go  to  chapel  and  attend 
functions  together,  and  a  master  guides  every  intramural  activity  of  the 
School.  They  are  many,  many  times  closer  than  if  their  association  were 
confined  only  to  classroom  hours. 

The  whole  trend  of  Ridley’s  educational  method  is  to  suggest,  inspire  or 
prod  a  boy  into  independent  learning.  He  may  need  to  be  persuaded  or  in¬ 
veigled  into  understanding  that  his  full  education  is  up  to  him,  that  the 
classroom  and  master  can  only  guide  and  help  him. 

In  contrast,  restrictions  on  independent  learning  in  many  Canadian  high 
schools  are  so  common  that  they  have  earned  the  revealing  term:  “After-hours’ 
lock-out.”  Through  poor  school  structure  or  management,  or  frustrating, 
obsolete  regulations,  or  just  lack  of  commonsense,  the  closing  of  everything 
except  when  school  is  “in  session”  is  far  too  prevalent.  It  means  that  the  use 
of  the  library,  laboratory  and  other  resources  of  learning  are  denied  to  an 
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intellectually  motivated  student  after  five  p.m.  In  too  many  Canadian  com¬ 
munities,  the  one  place  a  student  is  not  supposed  to  be  except  between  nine 
a.m.  and  four  or  five  p.m.,  Mondays  through  Fridays,  is  in  the  high  school. 
For  the  young  physics,  chemistry  and  biology  student  this  restriction  on 
independent  learning  is  serious,  for  it  denies  him  not  only  access  to  reference 
material,  but  to  the  whole  panoply  of  electronics  and  other  phases  of  science. 
Not  all  Canadian  collegiates  and  high  schools  still  believe  that  learning  re¬ 
quires  the  omnipresent  teacher,  or  say  the  janitor  cannot  get  his  work  done  if 
the  boys  are  not  out  of  the  school,  but  too  many  still  do.  The  progressive  col¬ 
legiates  in  the  larger  cities  are  not  to  be  included  in  such  criticism,  but  it  fits 
in  many  areas. 

In  contrast  again,  the  Ridley  boy  is  not  only  expected  to  assume  personal 
responsibility  for  much  independent  learning,  but  everything  in  reason  is 
done  to  make  sure  that  all  reading  facilities,  and  the  other  tools  and  resources 
of  learning,  are  available  to  him  at  night,  until  at  least  Lights  Out.  The 
libraries  of  Ridley  are  given  their  main  use  after  class,  not  during  classroom 
hours. 

Also,  the  masters  are  expected  to  function  with  professional  competence 
all  day  and  through  many  evenings.  The  prefect  system  relieves  them  of 
some  chores  and  supervisory  duties,  but  only  to  give  them  more  time  to  give 
individual  attention  to  students  and  to  free  them  to  take  part  in  intramural 
school  activities  after  classroom  hours. 

Ridley’s  headmasters  and  masters  have  subscribed  ever  since  the  Nineties 
to  the  belief  that  learning  is  a  dynamic  process,  that  no  rigid  formula  can 
provide  an  adequate  setting  for  the  changes  which  learning  requires.  The 
institution  as  well  as  the  individual  must  learn.  Nothing  could  more  strik¬ 
ingly  confirm  Ridley’s  success  in  this  policy  of  flexibility  than  the  ease  with 
which  the  School  handled  the  technological  explosion  of  the  Fifties.  Virtually 
nothing  had  to  be  changed;  adjustments  were  made,  but  hasty  improvisa¬ 
tions  were  not  necessary  to  enable  her  students  to  keep  pace  with  the  new 
demands  in  technical  training  for  those  desiring  it. 

The  Old  Boy  advocate  of  the  independent  school  will  be  first  to  agree  that 
much  of  what  Canadian  high  schools  and  collegiates  are  blamed  for  failing 
to  do  in  student  behaviour  is  actually  the  fault  of  the  hours  and  influences 
over  which  they  have  no  control.  They  cannot  immunize  their  students  from 
the  influences  of  the  streets  or  careless  homes.  It  is  here  that  an  independ¬ 
ent  residential  school  has  a  value  which  is  beyond  question;  the  school’s 
influence  in  building  boy-character  is  continuous,  with  little  dilution  from 
outside.  A  school  such  as  Ridley  has  twenty-four  hours  a  day  through  eight 
months  of  the  year  to  instill  the  principles  and  to  provide  the  associations  and 
impressions  which  lead  to  good  conduct,  to  the  right  impulses  and  values. 

The  extra-curricular  and  intramural  interests  of  a  school  such  as  Ridley 
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cannot  possibly  be  matched  by  a  state-controlled  school.  The  whole  twenty- 
four  hours  of  a  boy’s  life  at  Ridley  are  the  School’s  responsibility.  A  boy  can 
be  led  or  edged  or  pushed  to  develop  his  abilities  to  the  full,  to  find  fruitful 
interests  and  activities  well  beyond  the  framework  of  the  academic  pro¬ 
gramme.  The  Cadet  Corps  develops  a  sense  of  responsibility,  of  team-work 
and  discipline  and  generates  leadership  ability.  The  almost  endless  array  of 
clubs  -  literary,  drama,  science,  astronomy,  public  speaking,  art,  music, 
singing,  language,  handicraft,  photography,  etc.,  etc.  -  means  that  a  boy’s 
recreation  time  can  both  hold  his  interest  and  develop  his  latent  talents. 
Ridley’s  concentration  on  sport  is,  of  course,  an  invaluable  asset  in  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  boy’s  character,  in  ensuring  physical  fitness  and  mental  alertness.  In 
addition  to  regular  courses  of  physical  training,  a  boy’s  participation  in  team 
sport  has  a  pronounced  effect  on  his  willingness  to  give  and  take  cheerfully, 
on  his  resolution  and  will  to  strive  beyond  his  normal  limits.  The  spirit  of 
fair  rivalry  generated  can  be  of  immense  worth  in  this  highly  competitive 
world. 

A  Ridley  boy  is  given  lots  of  sleep.  Lights  Out  is  early  in  the  boy- 
community,  even  for  seniors.  His  health  is  watched  so  closely,  with  doctors, 
nurses  and  a  fully  equipped  hospital  at  hand,  that  prevention  sees  him  lose 
much  less  time  from  illness  than  his  average  counterpart  in  the  collegiates 
and  high  schools. 

The  Old  Boys  who  have  experienced  it  will  argue  vehemently  that  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  one  third  of  a  boy’s  formative  years  spent  at  home  and  two  thirds 
in  school  residence  seems  to  work  well.  They  really  mean  that  it  permits  full 
development  of  a  boy’s  character  while  he  gains  his  academic  grounding  for 
university  and  as  he  grows  into  a  young  man  who  knows  that  high  principles 
are  the  keys  to  adult  self-respect  and  a  serene  spirit. 

THE  THINGS  THAT  ARE  CAUGHT,  NOT  TAUGHT 

It  is  the  intangibles  -  the  so-called  abstract  imponderables  -  the  impres¬ 
sions  and  viewpoints  absorbed  and  adopted  and  the  ideals  and  principles 
formed,  and  not  examination  marks  or  other  specific  factors,  which  give  the 
overwhelming  advantage  to  an  independent  boarding  school.  The  base  of 
Ridley’s  educational  process  is  the  creation  of  high-calibre  character,  an  aim 
that  no  master  forgets  -  in  the  classrooms,  in  the  gymnasium,  in  study  peri¬ 
ods,  in  the  dormitories,  on  the  playing  fields  and  in  the  chapel. 

As  it  is  hoped  this  chronicle  has  clearly  revealed,  it  results  in  the  creation 
of  The  Ridley  Boy,  that  composite  young  man  whom  Ridley  has  been  pro¬ 
ducing  for  seventy  years.  Everything  in  school  life  has  been  directed  to 
making  him  well  balanced,  God-fearing,  morally  courageous,  self-reliant, 
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independent-minded  and  confident,  with  a  steadfast  faith  in  the  human  de¬ 
cencies. 

This  is  the  ideal,  of  course,  but  Ridley  has  proven  the  wonderful  truth  that  if 
an  ideal  is  there  as  a  target  for  hard  reality  it  can  be  realized,  or  much  of  it.  Far 
more  Old  Boys  of  Ridley  are  holding  the  ideal  before  them  in  these  materialistic 
times  than  skeptics  suspect.  And  it  is  not  an  undue  exaggeration  to  say  that 
the  average  Ridley  boy  of  today  is  still  remarkably  close  to  the  ideal  which  the 
School’s  founders  had  visualized  so  hopefully  so  long  ago.  He  is  certainly  as 
close  as  thoughtful  headmasters  and  earnest  masters  can  achieve.  In  addition 
to  the  education  which  high  academic  standards  are  giving  him,  he  is  growing 
strong  through  moulding  by  the  intangibles,  by  the  things  that  are  caught,  not 
taught,  the  impressions  and  atmosphere  which  rub  off  and  adhere. 

The  place  where  the  finest  things  were  caught  was  in  the  chapel,  at  pray¬ 
ers  or  during  the  traditional  Sunday  evening  services.  The  things  boys  caught 
were  thoughts  which  had  to  do  with  the  human  spirit,  with  their  attitude 
toward  other  men,  and  with  the  fair  and  decent  things  of  life  and  living. 

It  is  astonishing  how  many  venerable  Ridley  Old  Boys  will  say  that  the 
most  lasting  impression  remaining  with  them  of  their  years  at  school  is  the 
memory  of  some  Sunday  evening  service  in  the  chapel. 

These  services  are  still  widely  known  and  appreciated  among  clerics,  for 
their  pattern  has  changed  little  since  it  was  formed  long  ago  by  the  brief, 
thoughtful  and  penetrating  messages  for  boys  by  the  Reverend  Dr.  Miller. 
They  are  still  attractive  to  restless  boys,  for  they  are  designed  to  interest  and 
not  to  bore;  they  are  still  short  talks,  not  sermons.  Dr.  Griffith  stayed  close  to 
the  pattern;  many  boys  still  recall  his  impressive  chapel  messages.  Dr. 
Hamilton  continued  it. 

During  1959  the  services  seemed  to  have  a  special  flavour;  or  was  it  just 
that  the  chapel  s  austere  serenity  exerted  an  influence  on  boys’  minds 
which  now  meant  more?  Perhaps  the  chance  for  tranquil  contemplation,  with 
the  world’s  fear  and  strain  blotted  out,  made  these  Sunday  evenings  of  1959 
an  even  more  welcome  interval  in  the  life  of  Ridley’s  boys  than  before. 

Interest  in  the  speakers  and  what  they  had  to  say  remained  high.  Two  Old 
Boys  returned  to  give  a  traditional  short  talk,  and  because  they  were  Old 
Ridleians  there  was  a  sure  welcome.  The  first  was  the  Reverend  Kenneth 
Coleman  (’37-’38),  fresh  from  India,  where  he  had  been  a  missioner-teacher 
in  the  Amritsar  District  of  the  Punjab  for  four  years.  His  theme,  rather  than 
a  sermon-text,  was  the  fear  people  have  of  things  they  do  not  understand. 
The  second  Old  Boy  was  the  Reverend  Keith  Perdue  (’22-’27),  rector  of  St. 
Matthew’s  Church,  Toronto.  His  theme:  “Will  there  be  room  in  space  for 
both  man  and  God?”  The  Very  Reverend  R.  M.  Shaw,  B.D.,  Dean  of  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral,  Buffalo;  the  Right  Reverend  R.  S.  Dean,  Bishop  of  the 
Caribou;  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Coleman,  Principal  of  Huron  College,  London,  and 
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the  Reverend  Canon  J.  Burton  Thomas,  Rector  of  Bishop  Cronyn  Memorial 
Church,  London,  were  other  guest  speakers  to  deliver  short,  engrossing  talks 
in  1959,  so  typical  of  the  chapel’s  Sunday  evenings. 

An  unusual  night  was  provided  by  four  young  divinity  students  from  the 
University  of  Toronto  -  Bruce  Gifford  and  Tom  Jones  (of  Trinity)  and  Bob 
Hulse  and  Alan  Rix  (of  Wycliffe)  -  who  talked  to  the  boys  on  university  life, 
after  a  forceful  address  by  Mr.  Gifford  in  which  he  contended  that  Christianity 
makes  sense  even  in  today’s  scientific  age. 

The  term  series  ended  with  a  final  address  on  Sunday,  June  7,  the  last  of 
the  school  year,  when  Dr.  Hamilton  spoke  of  the  self-discipline  required  to 
live  without  fear  in  the  shadow  of  war  and  the  threat  of  the  atom  bomb.  In 
the  fall  the  outstanding  Sunday  evenings  were  the  visit  of  the  Reverend  J.  S. 
Cunningham,  Chaplain  of  Hart  House,  and  the  annual  Old  Boys’  service  on 
Sunday,  October  25,  with  Dr.  Hamilton  speaking  on  the  lack  of  loyalty  and 
patriotism  which  helped  complicate  Canada’s  national  problems  amid  the 
growth  of  a  general  cynicism. 

The  chapel’s  calendar  year  of  1959  was  closed  by  triumphant  song  -  the 
annual  carol  service  on  Sunday,  December  13.  The  Ridley  boys’  choir  was  at 
its  best,  which  meant  it  was  wonderful,  displaying  the  fruits  of  Dr.  Bett’s 
patient  preparation.  The  soloists  were  P.  W.  Andrewes  (I  Sing  of  a  Maiden ), 
C.  P.  Morgan  ( Who  Is  He?),  A.  R.  Webster,  P.  T.  V.  Merry  and  W.  G.  Charl¬ 
ton  (We  Three  Kings),  R.  M.  Waind  (Woe,  Jesu,  Is  Me),  D.  K.  Glassco  and 
J.  B.  Locke  (Puer  Nobis  Nascitur),  with  the  full  choir  at  its  peak  in  the  final 
carol,  God  Rest  You  Merry,  Gentlemen.  There  were  so  many  visitors  that  the 
overflow  from  the  chapel  had  to  hear  the  carols  over  amplifiers  in  the 
Assembly  Hall.  The  Reverend  Terence  Finlay,  Rector  of  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Church,  New  York  City,  delivered  the  Christmas  message. 

“It’s  dark  out  now.  Everyone’s  gone  home  for  Christmas,”  then  wrote  the 
editor  of  Acta.  “They’ve  gone  home  from  a  busy  fall  term  of  football  and 
soccer,  of  boxing  and  cadets,  of  debating  and  schoolwork  .  .  .  examinations 
over.  What  are  these  Ridleians  thinking  about?  What  quiet  thoughts  are 
running  through  each  Ridleian  mind?” 

His  answer  was  not  difficult  to  sense.  In  the  procession  of  their  year’s 
memories  and  impressions,  the  things  that  were  caught,  and  not  taught,  may 
be  sharp  and  clear  and  understood.  Some  of  them  -  the  best  of  them  -  would 
remain  so  all  their  lives,  for  they  had  been  caught  in  the  peace  of  the  chapel. 

It  is  there,  in  the  chapel,  our  chronicle  leaves  the  Ridley  boy.  There  could 
not  be  a  better  place.  He  will  know  that  as  his  school  goes  on  from  her 
seventieth  year  of  high  endeavour  she  will  remain  firm  in  her  purpose  and 
confident  in  the  rightness  of  her  institutional  philosophy. 

As  Ridley’s  years  increase,  her  boys  will  continue  the  proud  march  from 
Prize  Day  into  young  manhood,  unafraid  to  face  an  adult  world  of  clashing 
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ideologies,  in  which  the  peoples  of  the  great  and  little  nations  are  living 
under  the  hovering  threat  of  nuclear  fear.  There  will  be  no  need  for  their 
headmasters  to  remind  them  on  future  graduation  days:  “It  is  your  tradition 
to  stand  ready  to  help  dispel  that  fear  in  the  flooding  light  of  peace  -  like  the 
Old  Boys  of  all  the  years  before  you.”  They,  too,  will  be  controlled,  tolerant, 
morally  courageous  men,  who  will  find  their  personal  peace  in  the  serenity  of 
spirit  which  comes  from  abiding  by  the  ideals  and  principles  which  Ridley 
sought  to  give  them.  They  will  be  men  dedicated  to  their  school’s  selfless 
motto,  which  is  also  theirs: 


tEerar  bum  progim 


Postjc 


ace 


The  New  Headmaster 


MR.  E.  V.  B.  PILGRIM,  M.A, 


Headmaster, 


Ridley  College,  September,  1962 


I 

iffll 
%  m 

m  m 


. 


MR.  J.  P.  MATHESON,  M.J 
Acting  Headmaster,  1961-S 


Four  Generations 

JOHN  HAMILTON  CASSELS 
(New  Boy  ’61)  introduced  to 
the  Headmaster’s  Chair  of  his 
great-grandfather,  the  late 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  O.  Miller,  first 
Headmaster,  by  his  father 
Hamilton  Cassels,  Jr.  (’28-’36), 
son  of  Hamilton  Cassels 
(’07-T3). 


THE  UPPER  SCHOOL  STAFF,  SPRING,  1962 

Outer  oval:  W.  A.  Aylott  (Games  Inst.);  P.  H.  A.  Wvkes,  M.A.;  R.  D.  Mc¬ 
Kinley,  B.A.;  W.  Woodside,  M.Sc.;  J.  C.  B.  Griffin,  B.A.;  H.  Stevenson,  M.A.; 
Rev.  D.  P.  Hunt,  B.A.,  S.T.B.  (Chaplain,  recentlv  app.);  M.  R.  Cooke,  B.A.; 
D.  S.  Fensom,  B.A.Sc.,  A.R.I.C.,  M.C.I.C.,  F.R.I.C.;  W.  D.  MacMillan,  C.A. 
(Bursar);  J.  C.  W.  Saxton,  M.A.;  H.  A.  Staples,  B.A.;  E.  j.  Reedman,  M.A., 
Ph.D.;  F.  L.  Hanna,  B.A.;  C.  F.  Dorland,  B.Sc.;  N.  L.  Shipley,  B.A.  Seated: 
Dr.  S.  G.  Bett,  A.R.C.M.,  L.R.A.M.;  R.  S.  Cockburn,  M.A.;  J.  P.  Matheson,  M.A., 
Acting  Headmaster;  T.  Cronyn,  B.A.,  Sec.,  Old  Boys’;  A.  H.  Griffith,  B.A.  Front 
Row:  R.  E.  Morrow,  M.A.;  K.  Eder,  B.A.;  D.  R.  Wilson,  B.Sc.;  R.  E.  Stanley,  B.Sc. 
(Absent:  G.  Morris,  B.A.,  LL.B.) 


THE  LOWER  SCHOOL  STAFF,  SPRING,  1962 
Back  row :  B.  R.  Beetensen;  F.  A.  Hollinrake,  B.A.;  the  Rev.  D.  P.  Hunt,  B.A.; 
S.T.B.  (Chaplain);  Major  A.  C.  Iggulden  (Cadet  Inst.);  S.  Steciw.  Second  row: 
C.  F.  Dorland,  B.  Sc.;  H.  Holgate,  M.A.,  B.D.;  J.  Muggeridge,  B.A.;  E.  W.  N. 
Morgan;  P.  L.  G.  Brown,  M.A.;  R.  Paisley,  M.A.;  J.  Martin,  A.R.C.A.,  O.S.A.  Front 
Row:  Dr.  S.  G.  Bett,  A.R.C.M.,  L.R.A.M.;  Mrs.  E.  Henn  (Matron);  E.  H.  M.  Burn; 
J.  S.  Guest,  B.A. ,  Headmaster;  P.  H.  M.  Nind,  B.A.;  Miss  A.  Moen  (Nurse); 
Mrs.  E.  W.  Morgan,  B.Sc. 


I  he  Last  of  the  First  hoys 


THE  REV.  DR. 

D.  BRUCE  MACDONALD 
(’89-’91 ) 

Headmaster  Emeritus  of 
St.  Andrew’s  College.  Had  been 
a  Governor  of  the  U.  of  T. 
from  1906  and  Chairman  of 
the  Board,  1932-45. 


DR.  H.  C.  GRIFFITH 

( ’89-’96) 

Headmaster  Emeritus  of  Ridley 
College.  He  attended  Ridley’s 
first  term;  won  the  top  awards; 

a  Master  1899-07  and  1911 
to  1921;  co-Principal  to  1932. 
Then  Headmaster  to  1949. 


W.  R.  WADSWORTH,  Q.C. 

( ’90-’93 ) 

He  arrived  with  the  first  group 
of  “new  boys”,  was  an  original 
organizer  of  the  Old  Boys  Association 
and  the  second  President. 


A.  W.  TAYLOR 

( ’89-’90) 

He  built  his  home  on  the  site 
of  Springbank;  President  of  the 
Old  Boys  Ass.  (1910); 
a  Governor  1912-38;  and  donor 
of  sport  and  cadet  awards. 


“ They  had  their  new  Head;  he  had  passed  with  full  marks. 
All  was  well  with  the  world  of  Ridley .” 


Bf.twff.iv  the  closing  point  of  the  historical  narrative  of  Ridley  and  the  date 
of  publication,  tragic  and  important  developments  took  place.  They  in¬ 
volved  famous  Ridley  personalities,  and  also  the  leadership  of  the  School,  to 
make  this  additional  commentary  essential. 

The  three  venerable  original  Ridleians  of  the  first  term  were  soon  re¬ 
duced  to  just  one,  the  Reverend  D.  Bruce  Macdonald,  Headmaster  Emeritus 
of  St.  Andrew’s  College  at  Aurora.  Dr.  Henry  Crawford  Griffith,  Headmaster 
Emeritus  of  Ridley,  died  in  Toronto  on  December  9, 1960,  and  Old  Roy  Albert 
W.  Taylor,  long  a  Ridley  director-governor,  had  also  died  (April  27,  1962)  at 
his  home  in  St.  Catharines  which  he  had  built  on  the  site  of  Springbank,  the 
first  Ridley  College. 

Regret  for  both  was  deep  and  widespread,  at  the  School  and  among  Old 
Boys  of  all  eras,  everywhere.  The  seventy-year-long  chapter  of  Ridley’s  story 
had  indeed  come  to  a  close.  Then,  the  last  of  the  Original  Ridleians  -  Dr.  D. 
Bruce  Macdonald  -  died  on  November  27,  1962,  to  seal  it  tight. 

There  was  at  least  consolation  that  tributes  of  respect  and  admiration  had 
been  tendered  while  they  still  lived  to  Harry  Griffith  ( 1889-96)  and  Ab  Taylor 
( 1889-90)  for  they  had  remained  close  to  Ridley  throughout  the  entire  stretch 
of  her  seventy  years.  Dr.  Macdonald  had  never  been  so  remote  from  the 
School  that  he  did  not  return  to  St.  Catharines  at  frequent  intervals  to  see  all 
the  changes  made  in  the  Ridley  of  his  boyhood  years.  His  last  visit  had  been 
three  or  four  years  before  his  death. 

Mr.  Taylor  had  been  unable  to  attend  recent  Toronto  reunions,  but  for 
years  the  Old  Boys  had  made  sure  he  understood  the  sincerity  of  their  regard 
for  his  forthright  personality  and  his  life-long  interest  in  Ridley.  As  for  Dr. 
Griffith,  the  eulogies  and  warm  expressions  of  admiration  for  all  that  he  had 
contributed  to  Ridley,  which  had  been  written  and  stated  at  the  time  of  his 
retirement  in  1949,  were  still  fresh  in  memory.  ( Postscript :  On  Sunday, 
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September  23,  1962,  the  Bishop  of  Niagara  dedicated  a  beautiful  memorial 
window  in  the  chapel  to  the  beloved  memory  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  H.  C.  Griffith.  It 
had  been  placed  there  by  their  son  Adam  and  Joan  (Mrs.  E.  B.  Fry),  their 
daughter.) 

This  was  not  true  for  John  Russell  Hamilton,  B.A.,  F:C.I.C.,  LL.D.,  the 
third  headmaster  of  Ridley.  Dr.  Hamilton  died  so  suddenly  that  the  respect 
he  had  won  as  headmaster  could  not  be  expressed  to  him.  He  collapsed  from 
a  stroke  in  a  place  he  loved  -  the  chapel.  It  was  only  a  few  months  since  he 
had  penned  his  personal  tribute  to  his  predecessor  for  publication  in  Acta 
Ridleiana.  He  had  been  at  Ridley  for  thirty-nine  years  at  the  time  of  his 
unexpected  death  on  September  25,  1961. 

Dr.  Hamilton  was  born  on  January  5,  1898,  in  the  village  of  Nelson,  On¬ 
tario.  He  attended  public  school  at  Waterdown  and  then  Hamilton’s  Central 
Collegiate.  In  1915  he  won  an  Edward  Blake  General  Proficiency  Scholarship 
to  the  University  of  Toronto,  but  his  university  career  was  interrupted  by 
service  in  England  and  France  from  1916  to  1918  with  the  Royal  Canadian 
Artillery  and  the  Royal  Air  Force.  Then  Lt.  J.  R.  Hamilton  returned  to  the 
University  of  Toronto,  gaining  his  B.A.  in  Honour  Chemistry  in  1922.  He 
joined  the  Ridley  staff  that  September,  teaching  science,  and  after  a  single 
term  found  himself  so  engrossed  with  life  at  Ridley  that  he  determined  to 
make  teaching  his  career. 

Ridley  should  be  forever  grateful  that  he  made  this  decision,  for  by  it  the 
School  won  still  another  teacher  who  loved  teaching  for  its  own  satisfactions 
and  a  master  of  great  talent  and  intellect.  Despite  inadequate  laboratories, 
and  the  need  to  establish  a  new,  proper  science  department,  he  was  soon 
responsible  for  a  growing  repute  in  the  universities  for  the  training  and 
qualifications  of  Ridley  graduates  in  physics  and  chemistry. 

In  1925  he  married  Miss  Muriel  Kidd,  and  in  1927  a  daughter,  Joan,  was 
born  at  Ridley.  A  son,  Dick,  was  born  in  1934.  He  had  graduated  from  Ridley 
in  1953,  and  then  from  the  University  of  Toronto  in  medicine;  when  his  father 
died  he  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children  at  Toronto. 

Dr.  Hamilton’s  eight  years  as  housemaster  of  Gooderham  House  were 
perhaps  the  period  in  which  he  was  happiest.  With  his  personal  family  life 
completely  engulfed  by  the  sixty  or  so  boys  who  were  always  in  residence,  the 
Hamiltons  became  so  merged  into  the  School  they  became  an  indivisible  part 
of  Ridley’s  own  personality  and  character.  Dr.  Hamilton’s  inherent  love  for 
boys  and  sympathetic  understanding  of  their  feelings  and  impulses  came 
uppermost.  In  living  with  the  boys,  disciplining  and  teaching  them,  his  own 
intense  nature  was  mellowed  to  make  him  a  stronger,  finer  man. 

He  was  then  housemaster  of  Merritt  House  ( from  1939 )  while  also  assist¬ 
ant  to  Dr.  Griffith  for  thirteen  years.  This  close  association  with  the  problems 
and  decisions  of  school  administration  only  slightly  eased  the  weight  of  his 
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sense  of  great  responsibility  when  he  was  appointed  headmaster  in  1949.  He 
approached  the  task  humbly.  He  felt  he  had  been  greatly  honoured.  And 
from  the  outset  those  who  had  known  his  qualities  were  confirmed  in  the 
wisdom  that  chose  him  to  head  Ridley.  His  sense  of  dedication  to  the  School, 
which  had  been  steadily  growing  over  the  years,  now  completely  absorbed 
him.  The  twelve  years  which  life  permitted  him  to  act  as  headmaster  were 
all  too  short  for  all  he  dreamed  for  Ridley.  But  during  every  moment  his 
warm  heart  and  fine  mind  were  utterly  devoted  to  the  practical  and  intel¬ 
lectual  leadership  of  the  School  he  had  come  to  love  deeply. 

By  one  of  those  unpredictable  developments  which  so  often  occur  in  the 
lives  of  men,  schools  and  nations,  the  fact  that  young  John  Russell  Hamilton 
came  to  Ridley  as  science  master  in  1922  proved  to  be  an  event  of  immense 
good  fortune  for  Ridley  and  her  students  in  the  Age  of  Science  which  then  lay 
far  ahead.  Always  engrossed  in  his  favourite  subject,  and  fascinated  by  its 
many  facets,  he  remained  an  earnest  student  of  science.  He  not  only  con¬ 
tinued  to  teach  some  classes  after  he  became  headmaster,  but  personally 
kept  abreast  of  the  fantastic  advances  in  such  things  as  nuclear  physics,  elec¬ 
tronics  and  industrial  chemistry  which  ocurred  before,  during  and  especially 
after  World  War  II.  Because  of  the  clarity  of  his  vision  he  had  insisted  upon 
a  strong  science  department,  staffed  by  the  most  highly  qualified  men  Ridley 
could  attract,  as  early  as  1946.  As  a  result,  Ridley’s  physics  and  chemistry  cur¬ 
ricula  did  not  need  the  extreme,  sudden  revisions  which  many  educational 
institutions  had  to  contrive  under  pressure  as  they  faced  the  challenge  of  an 
extraordinarily  rapid  growth  in  man’s  scientific  knowledge.  It  was  through 
Dr.  Hamilton’s  foresight  that  Ridley’s  science  graduates,  aiming  for  a  career 
in  engineering,  chemistry  or  an  allied  profession  in  the  demanding  Fifties  and 
Sixties,  found  they  had  as  sound  a  grounding  as  the  products  of  any  prepara¬ 
tory  school  in  Canada. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  tribute  to  Dr.  Hamilton’s  headmastership  lies 
in  that  vision  which  kept  Ridley  in  stride  with  rapidly  changing  times,  their 
needs  and  demands.  During  the  period  of  almost  violent  attacks  on  the  edu¬ 
cational  policies  of  Canada  and  the  other  democracies,  which  followed  the 
startling  advances  in  science  by  Russia,  Ridley  College  was  not  only  immune 
to  the  general  criticism,  but  a  new  respect  was  gained  for  the  School  among 
Canadian  educators,  not  the  least  among  those  of  higher  education. 

Dr.  Hamilton  had  seen  to  it  that  Ridley  could  rise  to  the  challenge  of  a 
disturbing  and  dangerous  day. 

This  could  not  at  once  ease  the  shock  of  his  sudden  death  for  his  personal 
family  or  for  all  those  who  were  members  of  his  Ridley  family.  The  latter 
were  legion  -  all  those  Ridleians  who  had  been  attracted  by  the  warmth, 
human  sincerity  and  inherent  kindness  of  his  nature.  He  inspired  affection 
and  confidence.  But  the  sadness  of  those  who  mourned  him  could  still  be 
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relieved  by  knowledge  that  the  years  Dr.  Hamilton  had  given  to  Ridley  had 
been  good  years,  with  a  special  lasting  value  because  of  his  vision  and 
dedication. 

Ridley’s  memory  of  Dr.  Hamilton  would  always  be  a  proud  one,  touched 
by  gratitude  for  all  that  he  gave  to  the  School. 


MR.  J.  P.  MATHESON,  M.A.- ACTING  HEADMASTER 

In  the  interval  following  Dr.  Hamilton’s  death,  when  the  situation  existed 
in  which  uncertainty  and  postponement  of  plans  and  decisions  can  be 
disastrous  to  a  school’s  morale,  the  staff  made  it  quite  clear  that  the  spirit  of 
Ridley  was  motivating  each  one  of  them.  Mr.  J„  P.  Matheson,  Assistant  to  the 
Headmaster,  was  appointed  acting  headmaster,  and  the  loyalty  and  co¬ 
operation  he  was  at  once  given  was  complete,  without  reservation  or  excep¬ 
tion.  All  phases  of  school  life  continued  smoothly.  Nothing  disturbed  either 
the  academic  or  athletic  programmes. 

Mr.  Matheson  accepted  the  temporary  role  of  acting  headmaster  with  the 
clear  understanding  that  he  was  not  to  be  considered  for  the  permanent  post 
of  headmaster.  He  specifically  stated  this,  with  an  emphasis  which  made  his 
sincerity  unmistakable.  He  did  not  say  why,  but  all  knew  that  he  felt  his  age 
-  he  was  sixty  -  precluded  his  acceptance  of  the  permanent  responsibility. 
He  considered  that  Ridley  needed  a  young  man. 

Mr.  Matheson’s  background  at  Ridley,  apart  entirely  from  his  valuable 
teaching  experience  earlier,  all  of  it  in  independent  schools,  fully  justified  his 
appointment  as  acting  headmaster,  just  as  it  had  his  appointment  as  assistant 
to  the  headmaster  in  April,  1952.  His  level-headed  judgment;  his  sense  of 
humour  (which  is  a  saving  grace  for  any  schoolmaster)  and  his  inherent 
kindness  and  fairness  which  boys  quickly  sense,  had  been  his  strong  aides 
ever  since  he  came  to  Ridley  in  1939.  He  knew  boys  and  he  knew  Ridley.  He 
had  been  housemaster  of  three  of  Ridley’s  houses  in  turn  -  Gooderham  House, 
1939  to  1946;  then  the  Dean’s  House  to  1949;  then  Merritt  House  in  1952,  and 
he  had  since  lived  in  School  House.  That  experience  was  an  education  and 
career  in  itself. 

As  for  Mr.  Matheson’s  subjects,  it  had  been  Latin  all  the  way.  “I  taught 
Greek  here  and  Greek  there,  too,”  he  once  recalled,  also  remembering  Rid¬ 
ley’s  wartime  staff  shortage:  “I  had  to  teach  algebra  for  one  war-year  and  all 
concerned  still  bear  the  scars.” 

Scholarly,  sincere,  a  man  of  great  personal  integrity,  with  a  deep  faith  in 
the  basic  decency  of  people,  Mr.  Matheson  held  the  respect  of  both  the  boys 
and  the  staff  when  he  was  asked  to  fill  in  between  headmasters.  His  success 
was  assured;  there  would  be  a  gap  but  no  deterioration  in  any  phase  that 
really  mattered. 
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New  masters  were  established  in  their  posts  in  September,  but  all  went 
smoothly.  This  was  another  period  of  many  staff  changes  but  the  natural 
problems  entailed  were  diminished  for  Mr.  Matheson  because  Dr.  Hamilton 
had  engaged  the  1961  replacements  before  his  death.  Longer-serving  masters 
to  leave  after  1958  were:  1959,  Mr.  J.  F.  Pringle  (nine  years);  1960,  Mr.  G.  S. 
Barkley  (seven  years)  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Thompson  (three  years);  1961,  Mr. 
W.  E.  McLeod  (fourteen  years),  Mr.  J.  G.  Swift  (five  years)  and  Mr.  H.  P. 
Willis  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Osier,  each  three  years  at  Ridley. 

Among  the  new  masters  were:  Messrs.  J.  R.  Cooke,  C.  F.  Dorland,  J.  C. 
Griffin,  W.  A.  Hollingrake,  J.  K.  Mawhinney  and  R.  E.  Morrow.  Also,  Mr.  W. 
Woodside  and  Mr.  J.  C.  W.  Saxton  were  welcomed  back  to  Ridley’s  staff. 

In  addition  Miss  B.  I.  Crumb  retired,  after  service  as  the  Upper  School’s 
nurse  since  1939,  and  Ridley  even  had  a  change  in  her  chaplains.  The  Rev¬ 
erend  J.  T.  Hesketh  went  to  St.  Thomas’  Church,  so  he  would  remain  close 
by;  he  had  attended  Ridley  as  a  boy  and  had  been  appointed  chaplain  in 
1956.  Appointed  in  his  place  was  the  Reverend  D.  P.  Hunt. 

There  were  also  changes  in  the  Board  of  Governors  during  the  interval 
between  headmasters.  The  Reverend  Canon  L.  H.  Hunt,  Principal  of  Wy- 
cliffe  College,  was  appointed  a  vice-president,  joining  Vice-Presidents  H. 
Cassels,  B.  B.  Osier  and  Henry  S.  Gooderham.  He  was  replacing  the  Reverend 
W.  R.  R.  Armitage  who  had  resigned. 

President  Colonel  Arthur  L.  Bishop  welcomed  the  following  new  gover¬ 
nors:  N.  J.  McKinnon,  A.  H.  Mitchell  and  C.  A.  Pollock,  all  in  1961.  Leaving 
the  Board  were  Mr.  P.  V.  V.  Betts,  Mr.  R.  J.  Dinning  and  Mr.  T.  R.  Merritt  in 
1960  and  Mr  H.  J.  Carmichael  in  1961. 

Mr.  Matheson  spoke  to  the  Old  Boys  assembled  in  a  Toronto  hotel  for 
their  1962  Annual  Dinner.  He  did  not  refer  to  his  staffing  or  other  serious 
problems.  Instead,  his  remarks  were  almost  solely  devoted  to  a  tribute  to  the 
staff,  new  and  old,  for  their  unfailing  help  to  him. 


EDWIN  VICTOR  BURK  PILGRIM,  M.A. 

FOURTH  HEADMISTER  OF  RIDLEY 

Mr.  E.  V.  B.  Pilgrim  was  appointed  headmaster  of  Ridley  in  the  spring  of 
1962.  He  moved  into  the  Headmaster’s  House  in  August  and  assumed 
his  responsibilities  in  September,  with  the  good  wishes  of  all  Ridleians  and 
great  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Governors. 

Mr.  Pilgrim  is  a  graduate  of  Bishop’s  University  (B.A.  Honours  degree  in 
History  followed  by  an  M.A.  degree  in  English  and  History)  and  was  a 
master  at  Bishop’s  College  School  for  fourteen  years.  His  age,  personality, 
personal  philosophy  and  combined  scholastic  and  athletic  background  had 
all  answered  the  exacting  requirements  of  the  Governors,  no  easy  thing.  He 
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faced  the  big  challenge  at  once;  he  spoke  to  the  Old  Boys  at  their  Annual 
Dinner  in  March  and  captured  them  at  first  encounter. 

The  Old  Boys  critically  observed  the  tall,  confident,  smiling,  thirty-five- 
year-old  man  who  was  to  head  their  old  school.  He  was  not  only  articulate, 
he  had  a  delightful  sense  of  humour  to  go  with  his  good  looks.  Underlying 
his  alertness  and  easy  friendliness  was  a  strong  hint  of  firmness.  The  Old 
Boys  decided  the  boys  at  school  were  going  to  admire  and  respect  him,  the 
last  first  and  most  important  of  all.  He  had  been  born  near  by,  at  Niagara 
Falls,  Ontario,  in  1926,  obtaining  his  primary  education  at  Port  Arthur,  then 
attending  Ashbury  College,  Ottawa,  from  1938  to  1945.  His  formative  years 
had  thus  been  spent  in  an  independent  boarding  school,  a  tremendous  ad¬ 
vantage  for  a  headmaster.  He  knew  the  life  and  problems  of  a  student  at  first 
hand.  He  had  been  captain  of  a  house,  cadet  lieutenant-colonel,  captain  of 
senior  football  and  hockey,  a  first-team  colour  man  in  cricket,  three  times 
winner  of  the  cross-country,  and  is  the  present  holder  of  the  record.  He  also 
holds  Ashbury’s  mile  record.  He  had  been  a  boxer,  a  debater  and  an  actor  at 
Ashbury.  The  boys  of  Ridley  were  going  to  have  trouble  matching  their 
Headmaster’s  record  as  a  boy  at  school. 

There  was  more.  At  Bishop’s  University  he  had  been  president  of  first  and 
second  year,  served  on  the  university’s  Council  for  two  years  and  reached 
the  Dominion  finals  as  a  member  of  the  university’s  debating  team.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  university’s  football,  hockey,  badminton  and  track  teams.  He 
also  won  the  university’s  cross-country  three  times  and  still  held  that  record, 
too.  In  1948  he  ran  in  the  Boston  Marathon  wearing  Bishop’s  University 
colours. 

Mr.  Pilgrim  married  Miss  Geraldine  Mary  Melton  in  1948,  the  year  he 
went  to  Bishop’s  College  School  as  a  master.  Mrs.  Pilgrim  had  been  a  science 
and  maths  student  at  Bishop’s  University,  and  president  of  the  Women’s  As¬ 
sociation,  at  the  time  of  her  marriage.  The  Pilgrims  have  two  sons,  Timothy, 
10,  and  Peter,  7. 

Just  as  Mr.  Pilgrim  had  learned  all  about  the  life  of  a  boy  at  Ashbury,  he 
had  learned  about  the  problems  of  a  master  while  at  Bishop’s  College  School. 
There  was  almost  no  assignment  he  could  give  a  master,  no  role  he  could  ask 
one  to  take  of  which  he  did  not  have  intimate  knowledge.  He  had  been 
both  assistant  housemaster  and  housemaster;  coach  of  first-team  football 
( nine  years )  and  cricket  ( thirteen  years ) ;  a  junior  hockey  coach;  in  charge 
of  squash;  managing  editor  of  the  school  journal  and  organizer  of  various 
clubs.  On  top  of  all  that  he  had  many  outside  interests,  including  member¬ 
ship  and  the  secretary’s  job  in  a  golf  club,  membership  in  the  Royal  Phila¬ 
telic  Society  of  Canada  and  the  Canadian  Institute  of  International  Affairs. 

The  welcome  of  the  people  of  Ridley  to  the  Pilgrims  was  warm  and  sin¬ 
cere;  there  was  relief  and  satisfaction  that  the  headmaster’s  post  had  been 
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filled  and  also  a  sense  of  pleased  anticipation.  The  staff  would  be  proud  to 
serve  under  such  a  man. 

There  was  one  hurdle  left:  the  boys,  arriving  as  school  reopened  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  curious  and  expectant.  Mr.  Pilgrim  captured  them  at  first  sight,  just 
as  he  had  captured  the  Old  Boys  in  March.  He  was  easy  to  know  and  he 
made  sure  they  had  the  chance  at  once.  The  word  flew  over  the  Ridley  tele¬ 
graph  in  the  old  way:  “Don’t  take  liberties!”  The  new  Headmaster  knew  too 
much  about  the  ways  of  a  schoolboy;  no  boy  could  push  him  around.  The 
usual  reservation  -  the  time  of  testing  -  for  a  new  master  or  headmaster 
seemed  to  be  dismissed  as  out  of  place. 

They  had  their  new  Head;  he  had  passed  with  full  marks.  All  was  well 
with  the  world  of  Ridley. 
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Directors  and  Governors,  1 889-1959 

FIRST  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 
- 1889  - 


Visitors 

The  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Niagara 
The  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Montreal 
The  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Toronto 
The  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Algoma 
The  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Huron 
The  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Ontario 


Officers 

President:  T.  R.  Merritt,  Esq. 

Vice-President:  A.  H.  Campbell,  Esq. 
Secretary:  F.  J.  Stewart,  Esq. 


Directors 


Judge  T.  M.  Benson,  Port  Hope 
Hon.  S.  H.  Blake,  Q.C.,  Toronto 
Stapleton  Caldecott,  Esq.,  Toronto 

A.  H.  Campbell,  Esq.,  Toronto 

B.  Homer  Dixon,  K.N.L.,  Toronto 
G.  E.  Gillespie,  Q.C.,  Toronto 
Robt.  Gilmor,  Esq.,  Toronto 

R.  S.  Gurd,  Esq.,  Sarnia 

Chas.  E.  Hooper,  Esq.,  Toronto 

Sir  W.  P.  Howland,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Toronto 


N.  W.  Hoyles,  Q.C.,  Toronto 
Robt.  Jenkins,  Esq.,  Toronto 
Judge  Macdonald,  Brockville 
J.  Herbert  Mason,  Esq.,  Toronto 
T.  R.  Merritt,  Esq.,  St.  Catharines 
Chas.  Moss,  Q.C.,  Toronto 
Judge  Muir,  Hamilton 
Judge  Wm.  S.  Senkler,  St.  Catharines 
F.  J.  Stewart,  Esq.,  Toronto 


BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS 
-  1959  - 


(Please  see  Chapter  39  for  complete  Board) 
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BOARDS  OF  DIRECTORS  AND  GOVERNORS 

Directors,  1889-1923 
Governors,  1924-1959 


Presidents 

In  order  of  appointment  - 

*T.  R.  Merritt 

*N.  W.  Hoyles 

*J.  H.  Mason 

*G.  H.  Gooderham 

#M.  R.  Gooderham  (’91-’92) 

A.  L.  Bishop  ( ’07-T2) 


1889-1899 

1899- 1900 

1900- 1911 
1912-1942 
1943-1951 

1951-  ( continuing ) 


Vice-Presidents 

*A.  H.  Campbell 
*Dr.  N.  W.  Hoyles 
*J.  H.  Ingersoll 

*The  Hon.  and  Reverend  H.  J.  Cody 

*The  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  A.  C.  Kingstone  (’90-’92) 

*H.  G.  Williams 

A.  L.  Bishop  (’07-12) 

H.  Cassels  (’07-13) 

B.  B.  Osier  (’16-’21) 

The  Reverend  W.  R.  R.  Armitage 
J.  L.  McCarthy  (’24-’28) 

H.  S.  Gooderham  (’05-13) 


1889-1892 

1892-1899 

1899-1921 

1899-1951 

1921-1938 

1938-1944 

1944-1951 


1952-  ( continuing ) 
1952-  ( continuing ) 
1952-  ( continuing ) 
1952-1956 
1956-  ( continuing ) 


Directors  and  Governors 


(When  the  school  was  reconstituted  in  1924,  as  a  non-profit  institution  without  share 
capital,  the  Directors  of  1923  became  the  Governors  of  1924.) 


In  order  of  appointment  - 

*T.  R.  Merritt  1889-1906 


* Judge 

Wm.  S.  Senkler 

*  Judge  Muir 
*A.  H.  Campbell 
*Hon.  S.  H.  Blake 
9 Sir  W.  P.  Howland 

*  George  E.  Gillespie 
*B.  Homer  Dixon 
*Dr.  N.  W.  Hoyles 
*F.  J.  Stewart 

*R.  Gilmor 
*S.  Caldecott 
*C.  E.  Hooper 
*Sir  Charles  Moss 
*J.  H.  Mason 
*R.  Jenkins 
#R.  S.  Gurd 

*  Judge  T.  M.  Benson 


1889-1900 

1889-1899 

1889-1909 

1889-1914 

1889-1900 

1889-1891 

1889-1897 

1889-1927 

1889-1901 

1889-1896 

1889-1907 

1889-1895 

1889-1912 

1889-1911 

1889-1899 

1889-1896 

1889-1916 


Judge  Macdonald 

1889-1897 

V.  Cronyn 

The  Reverend 

1891-1920 

W.  J.  Armitage 

The  Reverend 

1891-1899 

J.  P.  Sheraton 

1892-1906 

O.  B.  Howland 

The  Reverend 

1895-1899 

Dyson  Hague 

1897-1901 

W.  G.  Gooderham 

1897-1917 

Senator  F.  Nicholls 
The  Reverend 

1897-1921 

J.  O.  Miller 

1897-1936 

A.  B.  Lee 

1898-1904 

H.  J.  Taylor 

1899-1933 

J.  H.  Ingersoll 

The  Hon.  and  Rev¬ 

1899-1933 

erend  H.  J.  Cody 

1899-1951 
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*The  Reverend 
N.  I.  Perry 
*R.  Millichamp 
°E.  F.  Blake 
*Prof.  G.  M.  Wrong 
The  Reverend 
L.  E.  Skey 

*The  Hon.  Mr.  Justice 
A.  C.  Kingstone 
(’90-’92) 

Dr.  H.  C.  Griffith 
( ’89-’96) 

°F.  C.  Jarvis 
*G.  H.  Gooderham 
*The  Reverend 

C.  J.  James 
*Dr.  W.  H.  Merritt 
*The  Reverend 
T.  R.  O’Meara 
*W.  M.  Alexander 
*E.  D.  Gooderham 
( ’95-’02 ) 

*R.  W.  Leonard 
*R.  J.  Christie 
A.  W.  Taylor 
( ’89-’90 ) 

*11.  G.  Williams 
*  Alfred  Rogers 
The  Rt.  Hon. 

Vincent  Massey 
*H.  C.  Cox 
*Carl  Riordon 
*Al.  Jarvis 

D.  H.  C.  Mason 
(’95-’01) 

*H.  B.  Greening 
( ’94-’96 ) 

*Sir  E.  W.  Beatty 
*M.  R.  Gooderham 
(’91 -’92) 

A.  L.  Bishop 
(’07-12) 

*W.  L.  Matthews 
( ’92-’95 ) 

S.  C.  Nors worthy 
( ’95-’98 ) 

T.  R.  Merritt 
(’03-14) 

*H.  D.  Gooderham 
( ’95-’02 ) 

*F.  Blaikie 
*H.  B.  Burgoyne 
H.  J.  Carmichael 
*The  Hon.  Leighton 
McCarthy 

A.  E.  Mix  (’07-14) 


1899- 1918 

1900- 1917 

1901- 1905 
1901-1948 

1903-1911 


1903- 1938 

1904-  ( continuing ) 

1904- 1926 

1905- 1942 

1905- 1911 

1906- 1924 

1906- 1931 

1907- 1919 

1909-1950 

1911-1930 

1911- 1918 

1912- 1938 

1913- 1943 

1914- 1953 

1916- 1922 

1917- 1918 
1917-1958 

1917- 1924 

1918- 1959 

1918- 1923 

1919- 1923 

1920- 1951 

1920- (continuing) 

1922-1933 

1922-1925 

1924-  ( continuing ) 

1926-1940 
1930-1943 
1930-1950 
1930-  ( continuing ) 

1932- 1945 

1933-  ( continuing ) 


H.  Cassels  (’07-T3) 
J.  G.  Glassco 
( ’16-’21 ) 

B.  B.  Osier  (’16-’21) 

E.  G.  V.  Evans 
( ’20-’23 ) 

V.  P.  Cronyn 
(’06-13) 

S.  O.  Greening 
( ’20-’26 ) 

*B.  C.  Gardner 
*C.  E.  Hunt 

W.  L.  Duffield 
(10-13) 

D.  S.  Weld  (10-14) 
R.  A.  Wilson 
(12-18) 

H.  S.  Gooderham 
(’05-13) 

*The  Reverend 

W.  R.  R.  Armitage 
H.  E.  Sellers 
J.  L.  McCarthy 
( ’24-’28;  ’30-’32 ) 
Dr.  J.  R.  Hamilton 
W.  E.  N.  Bell 
( ’22-’28 ) 

G.  M.  MacLachlan 
( ’28-’33 ) 

Dr.  E.  H.  Botterell 

(’17-’23) 

W.  B.  C.  Burgoyne 
( ’30-’37 ) 

G.  H.  Sellers 
( ’28-’31 ) 

J.  A.  Boyd  (11-16) 
A.  A.  Schmon 
J.  H.  Stevens 
R.  J.  Dinning 

H.  G.  H.  Hansard 
( ’18-’22 ) 

J.  E.  G.  Chaplin 
(’16-’26) 

H.  E.  Foster 
(’22-’24) 

J.  E.  Kennedy 
(’25-’31) 

Dr.  R.  T.  Weaver 
(’08-16) 

G.  M.  Wilmot 
( ’24-’30 ) 

W.  T.  Wilson 
( ’33-’36 ) 

P.  V.  V.  Betts 
( ’28-’38 ) 


1936-  ( continuing ) 

1937 -  ( continuing ) 

1938-  ( continuing ) 

1938-  ( continuing ) 

1938-1954 

1940-1954 

1943-1953 

1943-1954 

1943-1957 
1943-  ( continuing ) 

1943-  ( continuing ) 

1943- ( continuing ) 

1943-  ( continuing ) 

1943-1952 

'■ 

1945-  ( continuing ) 

1949-  ( continuing ) 

1950-  ( continuing ) 
1950-  ( continuing ) 
1950-  ( continuing ) 
1950-  ( continuing ) 

1952-  ( continuing ) 

1953-  ( continuing ) 
1953-  ( continuing ) 
1953-1955 
1953-  ( continuing ) 

1953-  ( continuing ) 

1953-  ( continuing ) 

1953-  ( continuing ) 

1955-  ( continuing ) 

1955- ( continuing ) 

1955-  ( continuing ) 

1955-  ( continuing ) 

| 

1955-  ( continuing 
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The  Reverend  Dr. 

D.  R.  G.  Owen 

( ’28-32) 

*W.  D.  Matthews 
(T9-’23) 

*  Deceased  (to  1959). 


1958-  ( continuing ) 
1958-1959 


G.  H.  Belton 
(’22-27) 

T.  E.  Jarvis  (’35-’37) 
D.  G.  Willmot 


1959-  ( continuing ) 
1959- ( continuing ) 
1959-  ( continuing ) 


EX-OFFICIO 

Since  1948,  each  President  of  the  Ridley  Old  Boys’  Association  has  been  an  ex-officio 
member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  while  in  office  - 

G.  R.  Marks  (T3-T8)  G.  G.  R.  Harris  (’22-27;  ’28-30) 

I-L  E.  Foster  (’22-’24)  T.  E.  Jarvis  (’35-’37) 

J.  M.  Soules  (’31-’37)  H.  Cassels,  Jr.  (’28-’36) 

SUPPLEMENTARY  (A) 

Appointments  after  June,  1959  - 

Hunt,  the  Rev.  Canon  L.  H.  1959-  Mitchell,  A.  H.  1961- 

Appointed  Vice-President  1960  Pollock,  C.  A.  1961- 

McKinnon,  N.  J.  1961- 

SUPPLEMENTARY  (R) 

The  following  left  the  Board  after  June,  1959  - 

Armitage,  the  Rev.  W.  R.  R.  1959  Merritt,  T.  R.  1960 

Betts,  P.  V.  V.  1960  Carmichael,  H.  J.  1961 

Dinning,  R.  J.  1960 

SUPPLEMENTARY  (C) 

The  following  died  after  June,  1959  - 

Griffith,  Dr.  H.  C.  1960  Taylor,  A.  W.  1962 

Hamilton,  Dr.  J.  R.  1961 
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Historical  Miscellany 

An  historical  medley  of  extracts  from  the  Minutes  of  various  Board  meetings,  copies  of 
letters,  reports  and  other  documents  related  in  some  degree  to  the  founding  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  Ridley  College.  The  items  are  presented  in  chronological  order.  A  complete  record 
is  not  attempted,  yet  progress  may  he  traced  in  the  early  years  and  through  mention  of 
new  buildings.  Maturity  is  reflected  in  the  tributes  to  administrators,  benefactors  and 
senior  staff. 

1884 

FIRST  PROPERTY  SOUGHT 

16  May,  1884,  Agreement  to  Purchase  the  vacant  Quaker  Institution,  Pickering  College, 
Pickering,  Ontario  at  meeting  held  in  Toronto  by  a  group  of  laymen  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  Canada: 

We,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby  each  for  himself  agree  with  the  others  of  us,  and 
also  with  A.  H.  Campbell,  W.  H.  Howland,  and  Edward  Blake,  to  subscribe  for  shares 
to  the  amount  set  opposite  our  respective  names  in  a  corporation,  to  be  incorporated 
under  the  Ontario  law,  for  the  acquisition  of  Pickering  College,  and  for  the  carrying 
on  of  the  same  as  a  Protestant  school  of  a  high  class. 

The  property  to  be  acquired  in  terms  not  less  favourable  than  those  contained  in  the 
offer  made  by  the  Trustees  of  the  College  to  Messrs.  Campbell,  Howland  and  Blake 
under  date  May  7th,  1884. 

The  stock  to  be  not  less  than  $20,000  nor  more  than  $30,000  in  shares  of  $50  each 
to  be  payable  15  per  cent  in  cash  on  allotment  and  the  balance  with  interest  at  6  per 
cent  per  annum  on  the  amount,  from  time  to  time  unpaid,  by  instalments  of  10  per 
cent  per  annum  for  4  years,  and  final  instalment  of  45  per  cent  in  4/2  years. 

And  we  each  for  himself  do  hereby  authorize  and  empower  the  said  Messrs. 
Campbell,  Howland,  Blake  and  Geo.  E.  Gillespie  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  procure 
the  incorporation  of  the  said  corporation,  and  appoint  the  said  Geo.  E.  Gillespie  our 
attorney,  to  execute  the  stock  book,  and  declaration  required,  in  order  to  procure  such 
incorporation. 

As  witness  our  hands  and  seals  this  16th  day  of  May  A.D.  1884, 

Edward  Blake,  W.  H.  Howland,  A.  H.  Campbell,  Geo.  E.  Gillespie,  S.  H.  Blake, 
Fred  C.  Jarvis,  Robert  Baldwin,  Keith  Fitzsimmons,  M.  H.  Dixon,  D.  Mitchell 
McDonald,  F.  W.  Kingstone . 
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1888 

THE  FOUNDING  MEETING 

(Toronto,  September  27,  1888) 

From  Minute  Book,  Bishop  Ridley  College,  Vol.  1,  27  September,  1888: 

Wycliffe  College  meeting.  Present:  Rev.  Principal  Sheraton,  D.D.  (Principal  of 
Wycliffe),  Rev.  W.  J.  Armitage,  Rev.  J.  O.  Miller,  Rev.  C.  J.  James  (of  Saint  John, 
New  Brunswick),  Sir  Daniel  Wilson  (President  of  the  University  of  Toronto), 
Messrs.  T.  R.  Merritt,  George  E.  Gillespie,  A.  H.  Campbell,  F.  J.  Stewart,  H.  Mortimer, 
Stapleton  Caldecott,  H.  P.  Hobson  and  N.  W.  Hoyles. 

At  the  request  of  the  meeting  Sir  Daniel  Wilson  took  the  chair  and  Mr.  Fred  J. 
Stewart  was  asked  to  act  as  secretary. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Sheraton  explained  the  reasons  for  convening  the  meeting, 
strongly  pressing  the  great  necessity  at  the  present  time  of  a  school  for  boys  where 
sound  church  principles  should  be  taught. 

Mr.  Armitage  followed  with  an  exhaustive  report  on  the  property  known  as 
“Springbank”  in  St.  Catharines.  He  stated  that  the  property,  valued  at  $70,000,  could 
now  be  secured  for  the  sum  of  $15,000  in  the  form  of  two  mortgages,  one  of  $9,000 
and  one  of  $6,000,  interest  at  6  per  cent.  He  felt  that  Springbank  should  be  the  place 
for  the  proposed  school. 

RESOLUTIONS: 

Moved  by  Dr.  N.  W.  Hoyles,  seconded  by  Mr.  S.  Caldecott  - 

( 1 )  That  a  Church  School  for  boys  conducted  on  thoroughly  sound  Evangelical 
and  Protestant  principles,  where  the  highest  religious  and  secular  training  shall  go 
hand  in  hand,  is  not  only  needed  but  imperatively  demanded  to  meet  the  pressing 
needs  of  our  Church  at  the  present  time. 

(2)  That  a  school  is  needed  to  prepare  the  youth  of  our  Church  who  now  go 
elsewhere,  for  a  subsequent  education  in  the  University  of  Toronto  and  in  Wycliffe 
College. 

( 3 )  That  this  meeting  pledges  itself  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  such  a  school,  at 
the  earliest  possible  time. 

Carried. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Merritt  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Campbell  - 

( 1 )  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  steps  should  be  taken,  in  a  practical  way, 
for  the  establishment  of  the  proposed  school. 

(2)  That  for  the  purpose  a  joint  stock  company  should  be  formed,  to  be  duly 
incorporated,  with  a  capital  of  $50,000  and  that  the  first  call  should  be  amply  sufficient 
to  cover  all  the  preliminary  expenses  to  be  incurred. 

Carried. 


AUTHORIZING  PURCHASE  OF  SPRINGBANK 

( October  4,  1888 ) 

From  the  Minutes  of  a  Meeting,  October  4,  1888: 

We,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby  each  for  himself  agree  with  the  others  of  us  and 
also  with  A.  H.  Campbell,  N.  W.  Hoyles  and  B.  Homer  Dixon,  to  subscribe  for  shares 
to  the  amount  set  opposite  our  respective  names  in  a  corporation  to  be  incorporated 
under  the  Ontario  Law  for  the  acquisition  of  “Springbank  Sanitarium”,  St.  Catharines 
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and  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  same  as  a  Protestant  School  of  a  high  class.  The  property 
to  be  acquired  in  terms  not  less  favourable  than  those  contained  in  the  offer  made  by 
the  proprietors  of  the  Sanitarium  to  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Armitage  under  date  1st  September, 
1888.  The  stock  to  be  not  less  than  $30,000  nor  more  than  $60,000  in  shares  of  $50.00 
each,  to  be  payable  20  per  cent  in  each  allotment  and  the  balance  with  interest  at  6 
per  cent  per  annum  from  the  time  calls  are  made  therefore,  on  the  amounts  from  time 
to  time  unpaid  after  such  calls,  by  instalments  of  10  per  cent  per  annum,  if  such  shall 
be  found  necessary  while  the  whole  capital  be  unpaid  in  full. 

And  we  each  for  himself  do  hereby  authorize  and  empower  Messrs.  Campbell, 
Hoyles,  and  Dixon  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  procure  the  incorporation  of  the  said 
corporation  and  appoint  Mr.  George  E.  Gillespie  our  attorney  to  execute  the  stock 
books  and  declaration  required  in  order  to  procure  such  incorporation. 

As  witness  our  hands  and  seals  this  Fourth  day  of  October,  A.D.  1888. 

FIRST  PROVISIONAL  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

(November  29,  1888) 

Appointed  at  Meeting  held  in  Toronto: 

T.  R.  Merritt  (President)  and  Judge  Senkler,  St.  Catharines;  A.  H.  Campbell  (Vice- 
President),  Hon.  E.  F.  Rlake,  Hon.  S.  H.  Blake,  Lt.-Col.  Denison,  R.  Gilmor,  Sir 
Daniel  Wilson,  Sir  W.  P.  Howland,  G.  E.  Gillespie,  B.  Homer  Dixon,  C.  E.  Hooper, 
N.  W.  Hoyles,  F.  J.  Stewart  (Secretary)  and  S.  Caldecott,  all  of  Toronto;  Judge 
Benson,  Port  Hope;  Judge  Muir  and  Adam  Brown,  Plamilton;  V.  Cronyn,  London; 
R.  S.  Gurd,  Sarnia;  Judge  Macdonald,  Brockville. 

Note:  See  first  permanent  Board,  Appendix  A. 

18  December,  1888:  Resolutions  by  Provisional  Board  of  Directors,  meeting  in  the  office  of 
A.  H.  Campbell,  Manning  Arcade,  Toronto: 

Resolutions: 

( 1 )  That  a  bank  account  should  be  opened  in  the  Imperial  Bank,  Toronto,  in  the 
name  of  Mr.  N.  W.  Hoyles,  Provisional  Treasurer. 

(2)  That  Mr.  Dick,  a  Toronto  architect,  be  asked  to  visit  the  College  and  make  a 
report  on  the  building  and  submit  plans  for  any  necessary  repairs  and  alterations. 

( 3 )  That  application  be  made  for  a  charter  for  the  School  under  the  name  of  “the 
Bishop  Ridley  College”. 

(4)  That  the  secretary  be  instructed  to  write  to  Major  Evans  of  Montreal  on  the 
subject  of  malaria  in  St.  Catharines. 

(5)  That  the  secretary  be  instructed  to  write  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Water  Com¬ 
missioners  in  St.  Catharines,  as  to  the  possibility  of  obtaining  water  for  use  in  the 
college,  at  a  nominal  rate. 

THE  DECISION  ON  THE  FIRST  HEADMASTER 

Mpcliffe  College 

Toronto,  Ontario 
November  19,  1888 

My  dear  Mr.  Merritt: 

1  thank  you  very  much  for  your  letter,  which  I  read  to  the  Committee.  Its  members, 
besides  ourselves,  Sir  Daniel  Wilson,  Mr.  A.  H.  Campbell  and  Mr.  Hoyles  agreed  in  the 
conviction  that  Mr.  Miller  was  by  far  the  best  name  before  them  and  would  prove  an 
efficient  and  successful  Principal.  We  accordingly  agreed  in  nominating  him.  If  he  accepts 
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I  hope  the  work  will  now  be  pushed  on  and  with  God’s  blessing  prove  a  great  success. 

Believe  me,  ever  yours  faithfully, 

Jas.  D.  Sheraton. 

MOTION  ON  THE  SCHOOL’S  NAME 

From  Minutes  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  Provisional  Board  of  Directors,  December  18,  1888: 
That  application  be  made  for  a  charter  for  the  School  under  the  name  of  the  Bishop  Ridley 
College. 

Note:  No  other  name  was  proposed.  This  name  was  put  forward  by  the  Reverend  W.  J. 
Armitage,  who  wrote  in  1927:  “In  looking  back  to  a  time,  now  nearly  forty  years 
distant,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  it  was  an  inspiration  of  God.  No  other  name  was  ever  as 
much  as  suggested,  and  the  Board  accepted  it  with  unanimous  voice.  Bishop  Ridley! 
What  name  could  possibly  be  more  appropriate  for  a  College?  What  sacred  memories 
it  calls  up.  The  great  scholar  of  the  English  Reformation,  the  great  truth-seeker  and 
truth-lover,  and  martyr  for  the  truth. 

(  In  1900,  the  name  was  formally  changed  by  provincial  legislation  to  Ridley  College 
from  Bishop  Ridley  College  of  Ontario  Ltd.,  the  title  on  the  original  charter. ) 


RIDLEYS  CREST 

Ridley’s  Crest  in  the  form  of  a  Coat-of-Arms  was  designed  by  the  Reverend  J.  O.  Miller 
during  1888  -  early  1889,  while  Springbank  Sanatorium  was  still  in  process  of  conversion 
to  a  school.  In  the  shape  of  a  shield,  the  Coat-of-Arms  is  topped  by  a  symbolic  Canadian 
beaver,  to  indicate  both  industry  and  perhaps  also  nationality.  The  shield  is  quartered.  At 
upper  left  is  the  family  crest  of  Bishop  Ridley,  three  white  birds,  erect,  and  a  triangular  bar 
in  reverse,  bearing  three  circles.  In  the  Rev.  Mr.  Miller’s  sketch,  the  background  was  red. 
At  upper  right  are  three  gold  mitres,  representing  Bishops  Cranmer,  Latimer  and  Ridley, 
against  a  background  of  ecclesiastical  purple.  At  lower  left,  are  three  lions  rampant,  on  a 
red  background,  indicating  Canada’s  link  with  Great  Britain.  At  lower  right  are  three  maple 
leaves  on  a  green  background,  emblematic  of  Canada.  ( It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
three  leaves  are  those  of  the  oak,  a  tree  common  in  the  Niagara  Peninsula,  but  to  depict 
maple  leaves  was  the  intention. ) 

Below  the  crest  proper  is  a  riband  bearing  the  motto  of  Ridley,  the  original  Greek  maxim 
being  replaced  by  one  in  Latin  about  1900. 

The  original  design  hangs  in  Ridley’s  library.  It  is  reproduced  in  stone  over  the  entrance 
to  School  House. 

The  Crest  of  Ridley  was  not  presented  for  approval  to  the  College  of  Heralds,  but  its 
long  traditional  use  has  established  it  to  Ridley’s  satisfaction. 

( Please  see  Chapter  II  of  the  narrative. ) 

THE  RIDLEY  MOTTO 

The  original  motto  in  Greek  was  the  personal  motto  of  Thomas  Carlisle,  but  it  was  chosen 
by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Miller  in  early  1889  because  it  was  the  Greek  rendering  of  Proverbs 
16:22  - 

nHrH  Z12H2  ENNOIA  T0I2  KEKTHMEN0I2 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Miller  translated  it  as: 

Understanding  is  a  well-spring 
of  life  unto  him  that  hath  it. 
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Years  later,  the  Reverend  H.  J.  Cody,  while  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Toronto, 
translated  it  (in  a  letter)  without  altering  the  meaning,  but  substituting  “possess”’  for  “hath”. 
It  has  also  been  translated  with  “purpose”  for  “understanding.” 

The  present  Latin  motto  was  approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors  in  1900,  as  a  replacement 
for  the  Greek  motto.  It  is  - 

TERAR  DUM  PROSIM 


The  translation  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Miller  at  the  time,  has  become  accepted  through  familiar 
use.  It  is  - 


May  I  Be  Consumed  in  Service 


Various  scholars  have  used  various  translations  on  occasion.  The  term  “worn  out”  was 
sometimes  substituted  for  “consumed”.  Dr.  Griffith  frequently  adapted  the  motto  to  give  it  a 
personal  application:  “May  I  Be  Consumed  While  I  Am  of  Service.” 

In  widespread  use,  one  associated  factor  may  be  forgotten;  the  motto’s  symbol  appeared 
for  several  years  on  the  covers  of  Acta  Ridleiana :  a  burning  candle  on  a  pile  of  books. 

( Please  see  Chapter  II  and  other  references  in  the  narrative. ) 


ORANGE  AND  BLACK:  RIDLEYS  COLOURS 

Ridley’s  colours  originated  for  reasons  of  romantic  sentiment  during  the  winter  of  1888-9, 
not  long  after  the  Reverend  J.  O.  Miller  had  been  appointed  Headmaster  of  the  proposed 
new  boarding  school  for  boys.  At  a  ball  in  Toronto,  Miss  Katharine  Alexander,  of  Santa 
Barbara,  Cal.  and  Toronto,  wore  an  orange  gown  covered  with  black  net.  Though  not  yet 
betrothed,  he  was  already  in  love  with  the  beautiful  girl  who  became  his  wife  in  1890.  It 
was  at  the  ball  that  the  colours  of  the  future  Bishop  Ridley  College  were  chosen.  ( The  first 
Ridley  sweaters  were  yellow  and  black  -  because  the  knitting  company  given  the  initial 
order  in  1889  could  not  obtain  orange-dyed  knitting  yarn  in  time. ) 

( Please  see  Chapter  II  and  other  references  in  the  narrative. ) 

RIDLEY’S  GRACE 

The  School’s  English  grace  was  introduced  by  Headmaster  Miller,  and  habitually  in  use 
before  meals  during  the  first  term  in  1889  - 

For  the  food  we  are  about 
to  receive,  may  God  make  us  truly 
thankful,  through  Jesus  Christ  Our  Lord. 

In  1901,  the  Headmaster  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Kirkwood  (classics)  agreed  on  the  now  long- 
familiar  Latin  version.  It  was  first  spoken  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Hendry,  Senior  Housemaster,  in 
the  spring  term  that  year. 

Pro  cibis  quos  accepturi  sumus 

Deus  nos  gratos  faciat 

per  Jesum  Christum  Dominum  Nostrum 


FIRST  OUTLINED  PROSPECTUS 

Following  the  organizational  meeting  at  Toronto  on  September  27,  1888,  a  short  Pros¬ 
pectus  was  drafted  giving  the  names  of  the  Provisional  Board  of  Directors  and  stating  the 
aims  of  the  School  - 

1.  To  develop ‘Christian  character  and  to  fit  the  pupils  to  become  Christian  gentlemen. 

2.  To  give  the  very  best  school  education  to  be  obtained  in  Canada.  All  branches  will 
be  taught;  boys  will  be  prepared  for  Matriculation  at  any  Canadian  University  with 
Honours  in  all  Departments  for  entrance  into  all  the  learned  professions  and  for 
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entrance  into  the  Royal  Military  College.  Those  who  intend  going  into  business  wall 
receive  a  thorough  commercial  training.  Music,  drawing  and  painting  will  be  taught 
by  specialists. 

3.  A  specialty  will  be  made  of  Physical  Culture.  Every  master  will  take  an  active 
interest  in  all  games  so  that  there  will  be  constant  supervision  of  play  as  well  as  work. 
Every  boy  will  receive  such  physical  training  as  his  health  wall  allow.  It  will  be  the 
aim  of  the  authorities  to  develop  in  every  boy  a  sound  physique. 

4.  The  utmost  care  will  be  taken  to  perfect  the  internal  economy  of  the  College, 
making  it  a  pattern  of  family  life. 

Refectory  and  dormitory  arrangements  will  be  as  perfect  as  it  is  possible  to  make 

them. 

The  cubicle  system  now  adopted  by  the  best  English  schools  will  be  introduced 
so  that  each  boy  will  practically  have  a  bedroom  to  himself  and  his  personal  effects 
will  receive  special  care. 

FIRST  PUBLISHED  PROSPECTUS , 

BISHOP  RIDLEY  COLLEGE 

(Written  by  the  First  Headmaster) 

The  growth  of  educational  institutions  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  especially  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  has  kept  pace  with  its  material  progress  and  with  the  development  of 
Canadian  national  life.  In  Ontario,  the  vast  importance  of  the  education  of  the  people  has 
been  kept  steadily  in  view  by  our  legislators  ever  since  Confederation,  and  the  greatest  care 
has  always  been  bestowed  upon  it.  From  the  smallest  beginnings  our  school  system  has 
grown  to  be  the  most  important  factor  in  our  progress  as  a  people.  Our  theories  of  education 
are  the  best  in  the  world,  and  in  the  practical  application  of  them  we  are  behind  no  other 
country.  On  its  intellectual  side  the  Canadian  system  of  public  school  education  is 
unsurpassed. 

However  good  such  a  national  system  may  be,  it  is  necessarily  limited  in  certain  respects, 
and  cannot  provide  for  all  the  exigencies  of  modern  civilization.  The  great  majority  of  those 
immersed  in  professions,  in  business,  and  in  social  life,  find  it  impossible  to  give  that  time 
to  the  systematic  religious  training  of  their  children  which  they  feel  is  necessary.  Apart  from 
that  difficulty,  children  who  have  not  the  constant  supervision  of  their  parents,  acquire  too 
much  facilitv  of  individual  movement,  and  chafe  under  restraint  because  of  the  lack  of  a 
wise  discipline.  If  parents  could  themselves  supply  this  deficiency  by  the  definite  and 
continuous  instruction  of  their  children  there  would  be  no  difficulty;  but  in  these  days  of 
immense  and  ceaseless  activity,  many  parents  find  this  impossible,  and  tire  question  of  the 
education  of  their  children  is  thus  a  serious  problem.  The  only  solution  lies  in  placing  their 
children  where  they  will  receive  all  the  advantages  of  the  best  home  training.  Of  boys  this 
is  especially  true,  and  hence  the  desire  of  parents  to  send  them  away  to  school  where  they 
will  receive  the  best  education  possible,  religious,  intellectual  and  physical. 

The  only  true  education  is  that  which  develops  the  threefold  nature  of  the  child, 
symmetrically.  First,  the  moral  nature  must  be  so  trained  and  nurtured  that  it  may  develop 
according  to  the  perfect  design  of  the  Creator,  and  that  the  child  may  at  length  become  a 
Christian  gentleman.  Secondly,  the  intellectual  nature  must  be  trained  and  strengthened  by 
continuous  and  judicious  exercise  so  that  the  child  may  gradually  grow  into  the  condition 
of  a  mental  athlete.  Thirdly,  the  physical  nature  must  be  so  cared  for  and  developed, 
according  to  its  strength  and  nervous  energy,  that  the  bodily  temple  may  fit  the  spiritual 
organism  that  dwells  therein. 

In  a  school  where  this  idea  of  education  obtains,  there  must  be  distinctive  religious 
teaching.  The  fife  of  Christ  is  to  be  the  pattern  upon  which  the  true  teacher  must  fashion 
character,  and  the  Christian  life  must  animate  both  teacher  and  pupils.  There  must  be  a 
religious  atmosphere,  not  merely  a  moral  environment.  Further,  the  pressure  of  religious 
influence  must  come  first  and  before  everything  else.  The  Christian  character  is  the  highest 
type  of  character;  the  true  Christian  is  the  true  gentleman. 
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It  has  been  decided  to  undertake  the  important  work  of  establishing  a  Church  College 
for  boys,  bearing  the  name  at  the  head  of  this  prospectus  ( Bishop  Ridley  College )  in  which 
the  religious  training  will  be  based  upon  sound  Protestant  Church  of  England  principles. 
Of  the  necessity  for  such  a  school  there  cannot  be  any  doubt.  The  schools  now  in  existence 
are  filled  to  overflowing,  and  are  obliged  to  decline  many  applications.  Bishop  Ridley 
College  is  being  established  because  of  the  urgent  necessity  for  another  good  boys’  college. 

It  is  proposed  to  open  the  College  in  September  next,  1889.  The  Principal  and  as  many  of 
the  masters  as  possible  will  be  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Canada.  The 
departmental  masters  will  be  the  very  best  men  obtainable;  they  will  be  honour  graduates 
of  their  respective  Universities.  The  College  will  commence  operations  with  a  full  staff  of 
the  most  competent  teachers.  Ample  accommodation  will  be  afforded  150  or  200  boys. 

The  best  features  of  the  best  English  schools  will  be  adopted  so  far  as  conformable  to  the 
conditions  of  Canadian  life. 

The  aim  of  the  school  will  be: 

1.  To  develop  Christian  character,  and  to  fit  the  pupils  to  become  Christian  gentlemen. 

2.  To  give  the  very  best  school  education  to  be  obtained  in  Canada.  All  the  branches  will 
be  taught.  Boys  will  be  prepared  for  matriculation  at  any  Canadian  university  with  honours 
in  all  departments,  for  entrance  into  all  learned  professions  and  for  entrance  into  the  Royal 
Military  College.  Those  who  intend  going  into  business  will  receive  a  thorough  commercial 
training.  Music,  drawing  and  painting  will  be  taught  by  specialists. 

3.  A  specialty  will  be  made  of  physical  culture.  Every  master  will  take  an  active  interest  in 
all  games,  so  that  there  will  be  a  constant  supervision  of  play  as  well  as  of  work.  Every  boy 
will  receive  such  physical  training  as  his  health  will  allow.  It  will  be  the  aim  of  the 
authorities  to  develop  in  every  boy  a  sound  physique. 

4.  The  utmost  care  will  be  taken  to  perfect  the  internal  economy  of  the  College,  making 
it  a  pattern  of  family  life.  Refectory  and  dormitory  arrangements  will  be  as  perfect  as  it  is 
possible  to  make  them.  The  cubicle  system,  now  adopted  by  the  best  English  Schools  will 
be  introduced,  so  that  each  boy  will  practically  have  a  bedroom  to  himself,  and  his  personal 
effects  will  receive  especial  care. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  secretary,  F.  J.  Stewart,  Esq.,  28  King 
St.  East,  Toronto. 

HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND  OF  THE 
NIAGARA  PENINSULA 
Notes  by  A.  H.  Griffith 

Three  hundred  years  ago  the  aborigines  of  North  East  America  recognized  the  frontier 
function  of  the  peninsula  lying  between  the  overlap  of  the  lower  two  of  the  great  fresh 
water  seas.  To  the  east  and  south  dwelt  the  fierce  and  warlike  Iroquois  Confederacy.  To  the 
north  and  west  were  the  more  peace-loving,  but  powerful,  Hurons.  On  the  peninsula,  and 
across  the  river,  dwelt  a  tribe,  the  Neutrals,  who  managed  to  survive  a  long  period  of  warfare 
between  their  powerful  neighbours  by  permitting  both  to  have  unencumbered  passage  over 
their  lands.  Then  came  the  day  when  the  Iroquois  finally  triumphed  and  the  Hurons  were 
eliminated.  The  Neutrals  were  then  rewarded  by  being  exterminated  to  the  last  man.  In 
spite  of  this  unfortunate  end  to  their  policy  of  friendship,  the  Neutrals  have  left  us  one 
heritage.  “Onghiara”  or  “Onguiara”  was  the  name  of  their  village  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  and  this  word,  transformed  to  “Niagara”,  is  now  the  name  of  the  river,  the  great  falls, 
an  escarpment,  a  township,  two  Canadian  communities  and  a  district,  not  to  mention  the 
use  of  the  name  in  the  United  States.  Niagara-on-the-Lake  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  vil¬ 
lage.  After  the  Neutrals  were  eliminated,  their  lands  were  divided.  The  Senecas,  one  of  the 
Iroquois  Six  Nations,  moved  into  the  area  east  of  the  river,  and  the  Mississaugas,  a  part  of 
the  Chippawa  Nation,  re-asserted  an  ancient  claim  to  the  section  which  is  now  Canadian 
soil,  and  the  Iroquois,  no  longer  much  interested  in  the  Huron  country,  now  that  there  were 
no  Hurons  left  to  kill,  allowed  them  to  stay  unmolested.  They  had  a  great  camp  on  the 
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point  where  the  west  bank  of  the  river  turns  to  become  the  lake  shore,  and  the  point 
became  known  later  as  Mississauga  Point. 

White  men  first  visited  the  area  in  the  early  seventeenth  century.  The  French  sent  fur 
traders,  voyageurs,  missionaries,  soldiers  and  explorers.  Hennepin,  Brebeuf  and  Lasalle  are 
amongst  those  who  came  to  Niagara  by  water,  or  along  the  narrow  trails  worn  by  the 
Neutrals  through  the  heavy  mixed  forest  of  the  district.  It  was  some  of  these  French  who, 
seeing  the  Neutrals  smoking  the  dried  leaves  of  the  wild  Lobelia,  nicknamed,  or  misnamed, 
them  the  Tobaccos. 

The  English  were  to  come  later,  and  there  was  built  in  1750  Fort  Schlosser  on  the  Niagara 
River,  not  far  from  the  falls.  This  was  a  rather  insignificant  gesture,  but  the  capture  by  Sir 
William  Johnson  of  Fort  Niagara  on  July  25,  1759  was  not.  It  marked  the  collapse  of  the 
French  west  wing  and  the  success  of  the  western  branch  of  the  British  three-pronged  attack 
on  the  centre  of  the  French  colony  of  Canada. 

After  the  Peace  of  Paris  some  English  travellers  moved  through  the  district,  but  it  was 
the  Loyalist  refugee  movement  during  and  after  the  American  Revolution  that  brought  the 
first  permanent  settlement.  Some  of  these  Loyalists  came  by  the  Hudson  River  route  and  up 
to  Lake  Ontario  to  Oswego  and  thence  along  the  lake  shore  to  Mississauga  Point.  Others 
came  on  foot,  on  horse  back,  in  ox  carts,  in  Conestoga  (covered)  wagons.  In  winter  they 
came  on  snowshoes  or  in  sleds.  There  is  record  of  one  party  of  thirty-two  men,  women  and 
children  who  arrived  at  the  border  with  one  pair  of  shoes  among  them.  To  provide  for  the 
needs  of  such  courageous  people,  who  preferred  the  terrors  of  the  trail  and  the  hardships 
of  the  wilderness  to  life  in  comfortable  homes,  but  under  the  new  American  flag,  the  British 
government,  after  some  years  of  makeshift  arrangements,  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land 
from  the  Mississaugas.  This  included  “the  land  west  of  the  Niagara  River  between  the  two 
great  lakes  and  as  far  west  as  the  river  La  Tranche  (Thames)”.  So  land  was  made  available 
for  The  United  Empire  Loyalists,  one  of  whom  reported  that,  when  they  reached  country 
over  which  there  flew  the  Union  Jack,  “We  fell  on  our  knees  and  kissed  the  dear  soil.” 

One  way  in  which  the  Loyalists  of  the  Niagara  District,  as  well  as  those  in  other  parts  of 
British  North  America,  helped  to  shape  the  forces  which  were  to  lead  to  the  formation  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  was  in  the  expression  of  their  desire  to  see  preserved  in  their  new 
homelands  some  of  the  traditions  of  the  areas  from  which  they  had  migrated.  A  very  strong 
tradition  was  that  of  democratic  expression  in  government,  as  they  had  learned  it  from  their 
New  England  town  meetings.  Town  meetings  were  not  introduced  here,  but  it  can  definitely 
be  stated  that  the  U.E.L.  agitation  for  a  say  in  government,  for  a  proper  representation  in 
the  governing  bodies,  largely  helped  to  shape  the  movements  which  culminated  in  the 
Confederation  of  July  1,  1867. 

Some  of  those  who  first  came  to  Niagara  were  civilians,  others  were  disbanded  British 
Army  troops.  The  best  known  group  of  the  latter  were  “Butler’s  Rangers”,  a  group  which 
arrived  in  1778  under  the  leadership  of  Colonel  John  Butler.  They  erected  barracks  on  the 
west  shore  of  the  river  on  a  strip  of  government  land.  Governor  Haldimand  suggested  that 
the  west  part  of  the  strip  should  be  divided  into  lots  for  settlers  who  might  have  them 
rent-free,  on  the  understanding  that  the  lots  should  be  farmed  and  surplus  food  used  to 
help  feed  the  garrison  in  Fort  Niagara.  By  1782  there  were  sixteen  families  in  the  settlement 
which  was  called  “Butlersburg”.  It  was  apparently  at  first  believed  that  the  Loyalists  would 
be  able  to  return  to  their  own  homes  when  the  rebellion  was  put  down,  but,  as  time  went 
by,  it  became  quite  obvious  that  this  was  not  going  to  be  the  case,  and  with  the  signing  of 
peace  in  1783,  and  the  likelihood  that  many  more  Loyalists  would  follow,  it  was  equally 
obvious  that  some  regular  system  of  land  grants  would  have  to  be  worked  out  to  accom¬ 
modate  those  who  had  already  arrived  from  the  south,  and  those  yet  to  come.  One  difficulty 
was  that  for  some  time  the  area  was  considered  a  western  part  of  Quebec,  and  French  Civil 
law  procedure  was  followed.  Then  in  1784  Governor  Haldimand  established  four  districts 
west  of  Montreal  where  English  courts  and  justice  would  be  maintained.  Butlersburg,  by 
then  West  Niagara,  was  the  chief  settlement  in  the  area  called  the  District  of  Nassau. 

The  Canada  Act  of  1791  brought  many  changes,  including  great  prominence,  for  Niagara. 
The  town  was  chosen  as  the  capital  of  Upper  Canada,  and  on  September  17,  1791,  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Legislature  was  held,  possibly  in  the  Freemasons’  Hall.  It  was  at  this  time 
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that  Governor  (not  Lord)  John  Graves  Simeoe  announced  the  division  of  Upper  Canada 
into  nineteen  counties.  The  names  of  various  English  and  Scottish  counties  were  chosen, 
and  the  townships  in  each  county  were  named  after  prominent  towns  in  the  original  counties. 
To  the  inter-lake  peninsula  Simeoe  gave  the  name  of  Lincoln.  In  later  times  parts  of  the 
county  as  it  was  first  set  up  were  removed  when  Wentworth  and  Welland  counties  were 
formed.  Simeoe  also  changed  the  name  Niagara  to  Newark,  but  the  former  never  went  out 
of  usage,  and  it  was  not  too  long  before  it  was  the  name  Newark  which  disappeared. 
( Niagara  later  became  known  as  Niagara-on-the-Lake  to  avoid  confusion  when  the 
settlement  of  Clifton  was  named  Niagara  Falls.) 

The  Legislature  met  at  Niagara  (or  Newark)  for  five  sessions,  and  then  the  capital  was 
moved  to  York,  now  Toronto,  in  order  to  be  farther  from  the  American  border.  Fort  Niagara, 
on  the  east  of  the  river  mouth,  had  been  given  up  by  the  British  troops  in  1796,  and  this 
had  added  a  feeling  of  urgency  to  the  decision  to  move.  Fort  George  on  the  Canadian  side 
was  not  completed  until  about  1800.  However,  in  spite  of  fear  of  the  Americans  across  the 
river,  the  settlement  had  continued  to  grow,  and  as  more  settlers  arrived,  they  pushed 
further  along  the  peninsula.  The  various  creeks  running  into  the  lake  became  favoured  spots 
because  of  the  opportunities  to  set  up  mills,  as  well  as  for  transportation.  These  creeks  soon 
became  known  by  the  approximate  mileage  distances  of  their  respective  mouths  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Niagara  —  The  Four,  The  Ten,  The  Fifteen,  The  Twenty,  The  Forty  to  name 
some  of  them,  although  certain  of  them  were  known  by  other  names  as  well.  One  famous 
early  settler  whose  family  name  is  still  well  known  in  the  district  was  Captain  Daniel  Servos 
who  built  a  grist  mill  on  the  banks  of  the  Four  Mile  Creek  not  far  from  the  lake.  When  his 
old  home,  known  as  the  Palatine  Hill,  was  demolished  recently,  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
dismay  among  those  who  feel  that  history  should  be  preserved  physically  as  well  as  on 
paper.  Small  settlements  including  Crossroads  (later  Lawrenceville  and  later  still  Virgil), 
St.  Davids  (named  after  the  settler  David  Secord  who  was  one  of  Butler’s  officers),  and 
The  Landing  (the  first  name  of  Queenston)  were  soon  in  existence,  and  rough  trails, 
scarcely  worthy  of  the  term  “roads”  were  carved  out  through  the  bush  to  join  the  villages 
and  serve  the  early  homesteads  which  lay  between.  In  many  cases  these  tracks  followed 
the  trails  of  the  Neutrals.  There  was  a  route,  itself  little  better  than  a  trail,  passing  around 
the  head  of  the  lake  where  the  first  beginnings  of  Hamilton  could  be  found,  but  it  was  easier 
to  come  across  by  water.  Mrs.  Simeoe  wrote  of  going  by  boat  from  Niagara  to  another  early 
settlement.  The  Forty  (now  Grimsby).  Another  early  road  was  from  Queenston  to 
Chippawa  above  the  falls,  and  known  as  the  Portage  Road.  This  became  a  fairly  busy  route. 
A  road  from  Niagara  to  Ancaster  was  blazed  in  1785,  and  one  from  Queenston  to  Grimsby 
was  partially  completed  by  1794.  This  road,  and  another  along  the  lake  shore,  were  both 
completed  as  far  as  the  Burlington  inlet  by  1800.  There  were  a  few  other  roads,  but  all, 
including  those  already  mentioned,  were  rather  primitive,  with  many  bad  stretches  and 
sections  of  “corduroy”.  It  was  not  then  surprising  that  most  long  distance  travel  was  by 
boat.  There  were  a  number  of  schooners  on  the  lake,  and  most  of  these  were  government 
owned  and  known  as  “King’s  Ships”.  Lieutenant-Governor  and  Mrs.  Simeoe  made  their  first 
trip  to  Niagara  in  1792  on  one  of  these  “King’s  Ships”,  the  Onondaga.  Many  of  the  lakeside 
settlements  had  docking  facilities.  On  land  there  was  one  stage  route  before  1800  and  it  was 
the  first  in  Upper  Canada.  It  ran  along  the  river  from  Niagara  to  Chippawa  and  on  to 
Fort  Erie. 

This  very  primitive  outpost  area  of  Britain  was  to  find  itself  shortly  in  a  central  position 
in  the  battles  and  skirmishes  of  that  peculiar  conflict  known  as  the  War  of  1812.  For  a 
number  of  years  there  had  been  rumours  that  the  new  republic  to  the  south  would  not  be 
long  in  declaring  war  on  the  territory  which  was  still  ruled  as  British  North  America.  That 
was  why  the  capital  of  Upper  Canada  had  been  moved  to  York,  and  why,  in  1811,  Major 
General  Isaac  Brock  had  been  appointed  Administrator  of  the  Government  of  Upper  Canada. 
When  war  broke  out,  Brock,  operating  from  Niagara,  and  with  five  regiments  of  Lincoln 
Militia  among  his  troops,  had  done  all  he  could  to  prepare  for  invasion.  Not  all  the  settlers 
were  loyal  Britishers.  Many  were  those  who  had  come  up  in  the  years  following  the 
Revolution,  not  for  patriotic  reasons,  but  because  good  land  was  cheap  and  taxes  were  low. 
These  were  often  derisively  referred  to  as  “Late  Loyalists”.  However,  Brock’s  troops  were 
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of  good  fibre,  even  though,  after  losing  their  leader  in  the  repulse  of  the  Americans  at 
Queenston  Heights,  they  were  forced  to  withdraw  from  the  Peninsula  in  1813  to  the  heights 
above  Burlington.  Then  victories  at  Stoney  Creek,  The  Forty,  and  Beaver  Dams  gradually 
drove  the  Americans  back  into  the  shelter  of  Fort  George  and  the  town  of  Niagara.  When 
winter  came  they  found  it  necessary  to  withdraw  further  still,  across  the  river  to  Fort 
Niagara,  but  on  leaving  they  left  the  little  town  a  mass  of  smoking  ruins.  Angered,  the 
Canadians  and  the  British  regulars  retaliated  by  raiding  the  whole  length  of  the  American 
side  of  the  frontier,  storming  Fort  Niagara  and  liberating  prisoners,  and  burning  buildings  all 
the  way  to  Buffalo.  They  burned  three  hundred,  the  same  number  that  had  been  left  ruined 
in  Niagara.  Another  fort  was  now  built  on  the  Canadian  side,  Fort  Mississauga  on  Missis¬ 
sauga  Point,  and  this  helped  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  capture  of  the  town.  However,  the 
Americans  struck  further  along  the  river  and  were  victorious  at  the  battle  of  Chippawa 
early  in  July  of  1814,  only  to  be  finally  repelled  by  the  decisive  encounter  at  Lundy’s  Lane. 
( Postscript :  The  104th  Regiment  of  Foot,  recruited  in  New  Brunswick,  was  stationed  at 
the  mouth  of  The  Twelve  in  1813,  with  regimental  headquarters  at  Four  Mile  Creek. 
Privates  James  Bombard  and  John  Wilson  of  the  104th  and  a  man  of  the  Roval  Scots  were 
shot  for  desertion  at  the  Twelve  on  July  20,  1813.) 

Shortly  after  Lundy’s  Lane  a  British  force  attacked  Washington,  burning  the  federal 
buildings,  in  retaliation  for  the  burning  of  Niagara  and  York  in  1812  and  1813.  The  Treaty 
of  Ghent  on  Christmas  Day  officially  ended  the  unfortunate  struggle  and  the  Niagara  area 
was  able  to  replant  and  to  rebuild.  Both  Niagara  town  and  St,  Davids  had  been  burned, 
and  many  fields  destroyed  or  neglected. 

Following  the  peace,  settlements  began  to  develop  all  over  the  Peninsula  and,  as  the 
population  grew,  changes  were  inevitable  in  the  face  of  the  countryside,  and  in  the  areas 
set  up  for  local  administration.  In  1816  Wentworth  County  was  created  from  parts  of 
Lincoln  and  Haldimand  Counties,  and  in  1851  to  1856  Welland  County  was  formed  west 
from  the  Niagara  River  and  along  the  southern  half  of  the  Peninsula.  The  whole  district 
was  at  first  primarily  one  of  farms,  and  there  are  many  early  references  to  agricultural 
produce.  Fruit  for  which  the  land  below  the  Niagara  escarpment  was  to  become  especially 
famous,  was  not  unknown  to  the  Indians,  and  the  settlers  soon  started  to  cultivate  it. 
Peaches  were  already  an  item  of  commerce  by  1815.  Transportation  between  the  settlements 
gradually  improved.  Roads  were  gravelled,  for  example  the  Niagara  and  Pelham  “stone 
roads”,  and  some  toll  roads  were  introduced  in  the  hope  of  better  maintenance.  On  the  lake, 
steam  ships  began  to  compete  with  the  schooners.  An  event  which  was  to  have  great  impact 
on  the  district  was  the  completion  of  the  First  Welland  Canal  in  1829.  This  was  built, 
largely  because  of  the  vision  and  the  inspiring  leadership  of  the  Honourable  William 
Hamilton  Merritt,  perhaps  the  greatest  Canadian  of  his  time,  a  man  who  foresaw  confedera¬ 
tion  forty  years  before  that  event.  It  followed  a  route  from  Port  Dalhousie  up  the  Twelve 
Mile  Creek  valley  and  on  to  Merritton  where  it  climbed  the  escarpment  on  an  angle  with 
the  aid  of  many  locks.  The  canal  joined  the  Welland  River  at  Port  Robinson,  and  ships 
followed  the  Welland  to  the  Niagara  at  Chippawa.  By  1833  the  actual  canal  was  extended 
from  Port  Robinson  to  Port  Colborne  on  Lake  Erie.  Later  the  canal  was  enlarged  and  called 
the  Second  Canal.  A  third  canal,  with  a  slightly  different  and  more  direct  route,  was 
constructed  in  1871  to  1877,  and  the  present  canal,  from  Port  Weller  to  Port  Colborne,  was 
completed  over  the  long  period  from  1913  to  1932. 

Another  important  development  was  the  coming  of  the  railways.  In  the  late  1830s  the 
Erie  and  Ontario  Railway  ran  from  Queenston  to  Chippawa.  Horse  drawn  cars  travelled 
along  wooden  rails  which  were  covered  with  iron  strips.  By  1854  the  rails  had  been 
strengthened  to  permit  locomotive  travel,  and  the  line  was  extended  to  Niagara  and  later 
to  Fort  Erie.  It  was  still  running,  in  part  at  least,  until  the  late  1920s.  The  Great  Western 
Railway  was  completed  from  Hamilton  to  Niagara  Falls  in  the  early  1850s  and  four  or  five 
years  later  the  Grand  Trunk  line  along  the  north  of  the  Lake  was  joined  with  the  Great 
Western  in  Hamilton.  Both  lines  are  now  part  of  the  Canadian  National  system.  Other  lines 
were  built  to  criss-cross  other  parts  of  the  Peninsula.  The  Toronto,  Hamilton  and  Buffalo, 
an  affiliate  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  joining  Toronto  and  Buffalo  via  Hamilton  and  Welland 
city,  was  not  completed  until  1896. 
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All  this  improvement  in  transportation  facilities  helped  to  bring  about  a  change  from  a 
purely  agricultural  economy  for  the  region  to  an  increasing  emphasis  on  industry  which, 
from  rudimentary  beginning  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  last  century,  has  continued  to  grow 
steadily  but  persistently  over  the  years.  At  first  there  were  the  early  mills,  driven  by  water 
wheels,  and  then  other  industries,  such  as  ship  building  and  wagon  making,  were  added. 
Another  great  impetus  to  industrialization  was  the  installation,  towards  the  latter  part  of 
the  last  century  and  on  through  this  one,  of  hydro  electric  plants  at  Decew  Falls,  Niagara 
Falls,  and  at  Queenston.  This,  according  to  one  authority,  had  the  greatest  impact  of  all  the 
factors  shaping  the  Niagara  District  as  it  is  to-day. 

And  now  we  may  introduce  the  community  nearest  to  the  heart  of  this  book  -  St. 
Catharines.  After  the  Revolutionary  War  two  settlers,  John  Hainer  and  Jacob  Dittrick,  came 
as  Loyalists  from  New  York  State,  and  after  spending  about  three  years  in  the  vicinity  of 
Queenston,  took  up  property  on  the  banks  of  the  Twelve  Mile  Creek.  The  only  building 
close  by  was  a  small  warehouse  on  the  flat  lands  on  the  east  bank  near  the  site  of  the  Taylor 
and  Bate  Brewery  which  was  built  many  years  later.  It  was  owned  by  the  Honourable 
Robert  Hamilton  who  used  it  as  a  storage  place  for  supplies  which  he  brought  by  boat  from 
Queenston  and  distributed  to  the  scattered  settlers  near  the  mouth  of  the  “Twelve”.  Dittrick 
settled  on  the  east  bank  of  the  creek  and  Hainer  on  what  was  to  become  known  as  “Hainer’s 
Hill”,  or  the  “Western  Hill”.  Somehow  these  names  have  a  more  romantic  historical  ring 
than  the  modern  term  of  “West  St.  Catharines”. 

Hamilton,  Hainer  and  Dittrick  had  chosen  well,  and  it  was  not  long  before  a  little 
community  known  as  “The  Twelve”  was  forming.  It  was  a  natural  crossroads  where  one  of 
the  main  trails  crossed  the  creek  at  a  point  where  it  was  still  navigable.  What  seems  to  have 
been  the  traditional  mark  of  these  early  communities,  a  tavern,  was  built  and  opened  by 
Thomas  Adams  in  1797,  but  before  the  year  was  out  it  had  been  taken  over  by  a  genial 
gentleman  who  had  recently  arrived  from  the  United  States.  This  was  Paul  Shipman  who 
soon  made  his  inn  popular  not  only  with  the  local  settlers  but  with  travellers  who  liked  to 
put  up  there  for  the  night,  and  the  name  “Shipman’s  Corners”  began  to  be  used  for  the 
crossroads.  Paul  also  gave  his  name  to  the  main  Street,  St.  Paul  Street  -  surely  the  only  time 
in  which  a  tavern  keeper  has  been  honoured  in  exactly  this  manner.  “St.  Catharines”  appears 
as  early  as  1796.  There  is  a  document  of  that  date,  listing  some  thirty-eight  subscribers, 
towards  “an  appointment  to  a  church  at  St.  Catharines”.  Catharine  was  the  wife  of  the 
above-mentioned  Honourable  Robert  Hamilton  who  was  Superintendent  of  the  Western 
( or  Nassau)  District,  and  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  and  the  Executive  Council. 
He  owned  much  of  the  land  on  which  the  present  city  stands.  The  three  names:  “The 
Twelve”,  “Shipman’s  Comers”  and  “St.  Catharines”  were  used  more  or  less  indiscriminately 
for  several  years,  but  on  the  completion  of  the  first  Welland  Canal  in  1829  the  last  came 
into  general  use. 

The  canal,  as  already  mentioned,  was  constructed  largely  because  of  the  vision,  inspiration 
and  efforts  of  the  indefatigable  Honourable  William  Hamilton  Merritt.  His  father,  Mr. 
Thomas  Merritt,  had  been  in  the  British  Army  during  the  War  of  the  American  Revolution, 
and  in  1796  had  brought  his  family,  including  young  William  Hamilton,  then  aged  three, 
from  New  York  State  to  Canada.  Shortly  afterwards  he  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Twelve 
Mile  Creek  not  far  from  the  Hainer  and  Dittrick  farms.  Before  long  the  Merritts  had 
dammed  the  creek,  built  a  grist  mill  and  by  1816  had  built  a  general  store,  a  distillery,  a 
potashery,  a  coopery  and  a  blacksmith  shop.  It  was  about  then  that  the  idea  of  the  canal 
was  born.  William  Hamilton  Merritt  saw  it  as  a  help  to  the  district,  a  means  of  preserving 
Canada’s  future  independence,  and  also  and  incidentally  a  way  of  supplying  more  water  to 
the  Twelve  Mile  Creek  which  was  beginning  to  dry  up  -  there  were  no  conservationists  in 
those  days,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  removal  by  the  settlers  of  a  considerable  part  of  the 
beautiful  virgin  mixed  forest  meant  a  more  rapid  spring  run  off  and  a  less  regular  year 
round  flow.  But  this  is  not  the  place  to  tell  the  whole  story  of  the  why  and  the  wherefore  of 
the  canal,  nor  of  its  construction.  As  already  stated,  it  was  started  in  1824  and  completed 
in  1829,  and  it  ensured  St.  Catharines’  position  as  a  port  and  as  an  industrial  centre.  As  the 
years  passed  more  and  more  mills  and  factories  were  opened.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
citizens  to  arrive  was  Louis  Shickluna,  a  native  of  the  island  of  Malta.  Although  only 
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twenty-eight,  he  had  worked  in  shipyards  for  twenty-one  years.  He  had  come  to  the  new 
world  in  1831  and,  after  working  in  Quebec  where  he  worked  on  the  “Royal  William”,  in 
Oakville,  Niagara,  and  Youngstown,  New  York,  he  came  to  St.  Catharines  in  1836.  On  a  site 
below  the  present  High  Level  Bridge  he  established  a  shipyard  which  was  in  time  to  turn 
out  well  over  a  hundred  vessels  of  various  types.  Two  notable  ships  were  built  in  the  year 
1852.  One  was  the  “Pride  of  Canada”  which  sailed  directly  from  St.  Catharines,  by  way 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  Canals,  to  England.  The  other  was  the  “Welland”  in  which  was  installed 
the  first  engine  built  in  St.  Catharines.  The  engine  was  the  product  of  the  firm  of  Thomas 
Towers.  Shickluna  became  a  very  prominent  member  of  the  community  and  married  a 
daughter  of  John  Hainer.  There  was  another  shipyard  in  St.  Catharines,  Simpson’s  at  Lock 
Five  on  the  old  canal,  and  there  too  some  notable  boats  were  built. 

There  are  many  other  individuals  who  should  be  mentioned,  but  this  is  not  a  history  of 
St.  Catharines.  However,  Dr.  Theophilus  Mack  cannot  be  overlooked.  Dr.  Mack  founded  the 
General  and  Marine  Hospital,  and  his  training  school  for  nurses  was  the  first  in  Canada.  In 
addition  it  was  he  who  did  more  than  anyone  else  to  make  popular  the  medicinal  properties 
of  the  local  mineral  waters.  Mineral  springs  had  been  discovered  during  the  building  of  one 
of  the  Merritt  mills  in  1816,  Dr.  William  Chase,  an  American  who  ran  an  apothecary  ( drug ) 
store  in  the  village,  had  known  of  their  medicinal  properties  but  had  not  had  the  capital 
to  exploit  them  properly.  However,  St.  Catharines  became  known  as  a  health  centre,  and 
E.  W.  Stephenson  and  Dr.  Mack  both  built  hotels  where  visitors  might  “take  the  waters”, 
either  internally  or  externally.  The  Stephenson  House  and  Dr.  Mack’s  “Springbank”  have 
both  disappeared,  but  a  later  hostelry  which  had  mineral  baths,  the  Welland  House,  still 
stands,  although  the  baths  have  been  removed  and  the  carafe  of  foul  smelling  water  which 
used  to  stand  on  the  admission  clerk’s  counter  is  there  no  more. 

St.  Catharines  continued  to  grow,  although,  generally  speaking,  gradually.  There  were 
several  “Population  booms”,  for  example  the  large  influx  of  labourers,  many  of  them  Irish, 
who  came  to  work  on  the  building  of  the  canal.  Many  of  them  built  on  the  “Western  Hill”. 
In  1845  the  village  was  incorporated  as  a  town,  and  in  1862  it  was  given  considerable 
impetus  when  it  became  the  “county  town”.  A  county  council  had  been  set  up  in  Lincoln  at 
the  reorganization  of  1856,  and  old  Niagara  was  first  picked  as  the  county  seat.  However, 
it  was  felt  that  a  more  central  spot  should  be  chosen  and,  after  considerable  bitterness,  the 
move  was  made.  Niagara  was  awarded  $8,000  in  compensation.  In  1875  St.  Catharines  was 
incorporated  as  a  city  and  removed  from  the  jurisdiction  of  Lincoln  County. 

Before  1844  each  locality  set  up  its  own  schools  as  it  wished  or  could.  For  example  one 
of  the  first  school-houses  in  Lincoln  County  was  a  tiny  building  which  still  stands  in  the 
Short  Hills  of  St.  Catharines,  near  the  vanished  village  of  St.  John’s.  The  first  school  master 
was  Dexter  Deverado,  after  whom  Dexter  Street  in  St.  Catharines  is  named.  School  teachers 
throughout  the  Province  were  commonly  unemployed  ex-soldiers.  In  some  cases  there  were 
small  private  schools.  When  Dr.  Egerton  Ryerson  became  Minister  of  Education  he  made 
education  compulsory.  In  St.  Catharines  the  Grantham  Academy  had  already  been  opened 
on  Church  Street  in  1829  to  provide  secondary  education  for  pupils  from  this  part  of  the 
province.  Up  to  1871  boys  only  were  admitted.  In  the  following  year  its  name  was  changed 
to  the  St.  Catharines  Collegiate  Institute.  The  school  grew  rapidly  and  additions  were 
constructed.  Then  overflow  classes  had  to  be  held  in  other  schools  and  it  became  necessary 
to  construct  the  present  building  on  Catherine  Street  in  1923. 

Elementary  education  was  carried  on  in  a  rather  disorganized  fashion  in  various  rented 
buildings  until  1853  when  two  brick  school-houses  were  constructed.  One  of  these  was  later 
demolished  to  make  room  for  a  larger  school,  but  the  other,  St.  Andrew’s  Ward  School,  still 
stood  on  Church  St.  until  demolished  in  1962;  a  parking  lot  fills  the  gap. 

Numerous  other  public  schools  followed  the  first  two.  The  first  Roman  Catholic  separate 
school  to  be  opened  in  St.  Catharines  was  in  1857.  This  followed  the  1850  Act  establishing 
such  schools  in  the  province. 
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1889 

LETTER  FROM  THE  RISHOP  OF  NIAGARA 

T.  R.  Merritt,  Esq.,  Hamilton,  Ontario 

St.  Catharines.  7th  May,  1889 

My  dear  Sir, 

I  have  now  to  inform  you  that  the  adoption  by  the  Shareholders  of  Bishop  Ridley 
College  of  a  By  Law  in  the  following  terms  would  probably  enduce  the  Bishops  of  this 
Civil  Province  or  the  majority  of  them  to  accept  the  position  of  Visitor  - 

1.  The  Bishops  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  Civil  Province  of  Ontario  may  on 
signifying  individually  their  acceptance  of  the  position  act  as  a  Board  of  Visitors  - 

2.  They  shall  have  the  privilege  individually  or  collectively  of  visiting  the  College  in 
every  department. 

3.  They  shall  have  the  right  collectively  or  individually  of  making  representations  to  the 
Governors  or  the  shareholders  as  they  may  see  fit. 

4.  The  shareholders  hereby  pledge  themselves  to  give  due  consideration  to  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  Bishops. 

5.  The  Bishops  may  at  any  time  either  collectively  or  individually  withdraw  from  the 
Board  of  Visitors. 

I  am  bound  to  add  in  all  frankness  that  the  following  terms  in  your  letter  of 
incorporation  are  in  my  judgment  objectionable. 

“ A  religious  training  of  a  distinctive  evangelical  type  in  accordance  with  the 
Protestant  principles  of  the  Reformation”  -  1  fail  to  find  such  terms  used  in  the  .  .  . 

I  assume  that  such  terms  do  not  indicate  any  course  or  include  any  principle  of 
action  which  would  not  be  consistent  with  what  the  Church  of  England  has  set  forth  in 
her  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  39  Articles.  I  should  feel  a  similar  hesitation  in  endorsing 
on  behalf  of  the  Church  of  England  in  this  Diocese  a  school  association  who  might  set 
forth  their  aim  of  purpose  in  such  terms  as  the  following  -  “A  religious  training  of  a  dis¬ 
tinctively  High  Church  type  in  accordance  with  the  Catholic  principles  of  the  Reformation” . 

I  very  much  wish  that  you  had  been  content  to  place  your  Institution  in  connection 
with  the  Church  of  England  without  specifying  your  purpose  in  language  which  may  cover 
what  the  Church  of  England  with  all  her  breadth  of  liberality  could  not  have  done. 

Believe  me 

Yours  faithfully, 

Charles  Niagara 

FIRST  SHAREHOLDERS  MEETING 

(May  16,  1889) 

First  meeting  of  Shareholders  in  corporation  of  Bishop  Ridley  College,  held  at  London 
Loan  and  Agency  Co.,  103  Bay  Street,  Toronto.  Following  directors  were  elected  by  ballot: 

T.  R.  Merritt  and  Judge  Senkler  of  St.  Catharines,  Judge  Muir  of  Hamilton,  Hon.  S.  H. 
Blake,  Sir  W.  P.  Plowland,  Geo.  E.  Gillespie,  B.  Homer  Dixon,  N.  W.  Hoyles,  Fred  J. 
Stewart,  Robt.  Gilmor,  S.  Caldecott,  Chas.  E.  Hooper,  Chas.  Moss,  J.  Herbert  Mason 
and  Robt.  Jenkins  of  Toronto,  R.  S.  Gurd  of  Sarnia,  Judge  Benson  of  Port  Hope,  Judge 
Macdonald  of  Brockville. 
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APPOINTING  THE  FIRST  STAFF 

(June  27,  1889) 

Staff  appointments  by  Executive  Committee  comprised  of  Messrs.  Dixon,  Hoyles,  Jenkins 
and  Stewart: 


1.  The  Rev.  J.  O.  Miller,  Principal,  annual  salary  of  . $1600. 

2.  H.  j.  Cody,  B.A.,  Classical  Master,  annual  salary  of .  1000. 

3.  H.  J.  Steen,  B.A.,  Modern  Languages  Master,  annual  salary  of .  1000. 

4.  W.  B.  Spotton,  B.A.,  Mathematical  Master,  annual  salary  of .  1000. 

5.  Miss  Cleghorn,  Matron,  annual  salary  of .  240. 

6.  Captain  George  Thairs,  Bursar . 


NOTE:  Dr.  William  Hamilton  Merritt,  St.  Catharines 
physician,  was  later  appointed  medical  officer,  with 
the  Rev.  W.  J.  Armitage  placed  in  charge  of  religious 
instruction. 


PROGRESS  REPORTS  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

JBtsfjop  iUblep  College 


St.  Catharines,  Out. 
17th  August,  1889 


Dear  Mr.  Merritt, 

Your  P.  O.  card  received.  I  thought  you  understood  before  going  away  that  the 
sashes  would  be  rifle  green,  as  is  the  case  on  Mrs.  Taylor’s  house.  I  shall  try  to  get  some 
lighter  colour  on  the  verandahs,  though  it  is  hard  to  get  any  other  colour  to  match  the  red. 

Your  departure  was  the  occasion  for  a  chapter  of  accidents.  Allan  began  it  by  running 
against  a  pipe  in  the  cellar.  He  managed  to  take  most  of  the  skin  off  his  nose  and  blacken 
one  eye.  Then  Paddle’ s  man  let  a  tile  fall  on  his  (Riddle’s)  head  in  the  drain,  making  an  ugly 
gash  four  inches  long,  which  had  to  be  sewn  up  by  the  doctor.  Luckily  the  tile  struck  the 
thickest  part  of  a  very  thick  skull.  Barber  capped  the  climax  by  falling  headlong  into  the 
drain  and  breaking  his  arm.  He  caught  his  foot  on  a  T-pipe  wire  running  up  to  the  surface. 
I  set  the  arm  and  made  splints  of  shingles  and  tore  up  one  of  our  valuable  sheets  to  make  a 
bandage.  The  poor  fellow  suffered  a  good  deal  until  I  got  the  bone  into  its  place.  Dr.  Leitch 
paid  me  the  compliment  of  saying  it  was  a  good  job. 

The  drain  will  be  finished  on  Monday. 

The  concrete  floor  in  the  store-cellar  is  finished. 

The  painters  begin  on  the  ground  floor  on  Monday. 

The  Laundry  is  well  under  way. 

The  gravel-pit  will  be  finished  in  about  three  days  and  fencing  begun. 

Three  of  the  cellars  are  whitewashed. 

The  plasterers  have  about  two  days  more  work. 

We  begin  house-keeping  on  Monday  week. 

Chatfield  is  making  good  progress  and  his  work  looks  first-class.  By  the  way,  Allan 
has  just  received  tenders  for  the  plumbing  in  Helliwell’s  house. 

The  items  are:  1  bath,  1  w.c.,  1  washstand,  3  tubs,  3  sinks.  The  tenders  run  from 
$780  to  $715.  It  seems  to  me  that  our  plumbing  cannot  be  so  very  high  after  all. 

I  don’t  remember  anything  more  just  now. 

I  am, 

Faithfully  yours, 


J.  O.  Miller 
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24  August,  1889:  Report  by  Principal  J.  0.  Miller  to  President  T.  R.  Merritt: 


I  have  had  the  three  flag-poles  put  in  thorough  repair  and  painted.  Can  you  lend  us 
any  flags  for  the  opening?  What  flags  we  have  are  almost  past  hope  but  I  think  we  can 
patch  up  the  Blue  Peter.  The  red  ensign  is  a  wreck,  and  the  only  others  are  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  and  the  Springbank  flag.  If  you  have  a  Jack  and  a  Red  Ensign  or  the 
Canadian  flag,  I  should  like  to  have  them. 

A  number  of  ladies  want  to  come  over  to  inspect,  and  I  am  rushing  things  as  fast  as 
possible. 


1890 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  PRESENTED 
TO  SHAREHOLDERS 

(February,  1890) 


Extract  - 


Cost  of  building  and  adjoining  ground  $17,960.45 

Improvements  and  additions  10,900.85 

Preliminary  expenses,  legal  fees,  etc.  2,250.81 

Furniture  and  bedding  3,023.27 

Library  218.47 


TOTAL:  $34,353.85 


Note:  To  meet  this  expenditure,  the  College  had  $10,000  of  paid-up 
stock  of  the  total  of  $49,000  subscribed,  and  $24,353.85  in  mortgages 
and  a  bank  loan. 


THE  FIRST  PLAYING  FIELDS 

Minute  from  Meeting  of  the  Board,  May,  1890: 

“7.4  acres  of  land  more  or  less  at  the  price  of  $1,104.00  were  bought  from  John 
Henry  Hainer.” 

Note:  President  Merritt  personally  advanced  the  money  for  the  pur¬ 
chase.  On  this  new  property  cricket  and  football  fields  were  laid  out,  but 
they  were  not  ready  for  occupancy  until  1891. 

1891 

FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT  TO  THE  SHAREHOLDERS 

(January  29,  1891 ) 

TO  THE  SHAREHOLDERS: 

Your  Directors  have  pleasure  in  submitting  their  First  Annual  Report  with  a  General 
Statement,  showing  the  results  of  the  first  school  year,  terminating  August  31st,  1890,  and 
the  financial  position  of  the  Corporation. 

The  capital  was  fixed  by  the  charter  at  $60,000.  Of  this  sum  $49,900  has  been  subscribed 
and  $15,310  paid  in,  leaving  $34,590  subject  to  future  calls. 
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The  College  buildings,  with  ample  grounds,  are  within  the  city  limits  of  St.  Catharines, 
comprising  about  thirteen  acres,  with  all  improvements  and  furniture,  cost  $35,196.58,  as 
at  31st  August,  1890.  Other  assets,  such  as  supplies,  libraries,  etc.,  valued  at  $626.64,  make 
the  total  assets  $35,823.22. 

The  uncalled  portion  of  the  stock  subscription  is  sufficient  to  cover  all  liabilities  of  the 
Corporation  and  leave  a  balance  of  $12,914.75. 

The  College  was  opened  on  16th  September,  1889,  with  42  boys,  and  closed  at  the  end 
of  the  year  with  60  boys  in  residence,  the  average  for  the  year  being  51. 

The  total  receipts  were  $13,336.75.  The  expenditure  for  maintenance  of  all  kinds, 
including  interest,  insurance,  and  allowance  for  depreciation  on  furniture,  was  $13,498.18, 
leaving  a  debit  balance  of  $161.43. 

The  result  for  the  opening  year  must  be  satisfactory  to  all  interested,  inasmuch  as  a 
considerable  deficiency  was  anticipated. 

This  successful  commencement  gave  promise  that  at  a  very  early  day  the  full  capacity  of 
the  buildings  would  be  required,  which  called  for  some  further  outlay  for  improvements, 
such  as  increased  furnishings  and  the  heating  of  the  unused  wing.  With  these  improvements 
accommodation  for  100  to  110  boys  has  been  acquired. 

The  additions  were  made  during  midsummer  holidays  at  a  cost  of  about  $4,200. 

Your  Directors  are  pleased  to  report  that  the  present  school  term  commenced  with  88 
boys  in  residence. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  carry  out  the  object  of  the  promoters  in  establishing  a  school 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Canada,  where  sound  religious  training, 
Evangelical  in  character,  and  thorough  literary  instruction  may  be  obtained,  combined 
with  the  best  physical  training;  and  the  reputation  which  Bishop  Ridley  College  now 
enjoys  is  to  us  most  gratifying. 

The  Board  desire  to  express  their  gratitude  to  the  Rev.  Principal  Miller,  M.A.,  the  Rev. 
W.  J.  Armitage,  and  the  efficient  staff  of  teachers,  as  well  as  the  Matron  and  other  officers  of 
the  College,  all  of  whom  deserve  our  best  thanks  for  these  favourable  results. 

Respectfully  submitted 

THOMAS  R.  MERRITT , 

President 


ACTA  RID  LEI  AN  A 

The  school  journal,  Acta  Ridleiana,  was  established  in  1891;  Volume  1,  Number  1  was 
dated  February,  1891. 

It  took  its  title  from  a  combination  of  Ridley  and  Acta  Diurna  -  Doings  of  the  Day  - 
published  in  Rome  during  the  latter  part  of  the  Republic  and  under  the  Empire. 

Acta  Diurna  was  posted  in  Roman  squares,  with  those  who  could  read  calling  out  the 
news  to  the  less  fortunate.  The  first  issue  of  Acta  Ridleiana  adjured  readers  not  to  follow 
this  custom:  subscription  rates,  $1  per  year  or  10^  per  copy. 

1892 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  GOLD  MEDAL  FOR  MANLINESS 

(Established  1892) 

The  inspiration  for  the  Gold  Medal  for  Manliness  (established  in  1892)  derives  from  a 
visit  to  England  in  1886-7  by  J.  Herbert  Mason,  later  Governor  and  then  President  of 
Ridley.  He  visited  the  H.M.S.  Worcester,  the  old  wooden  warship  anchored  in  the  Thames, 
and  in  use  as  a  training  ship  for  officers  of  the  Mercantile  Marine.  He  was  so  impressed  by 
an  award  given  by  Her  Majesty,  Queen  Victoria,  and  the  qualities  of  character  for  which 
it  was  bestowed,  that  he  provided  a  similar  award  for  Upper  Canada  College  in  1888,  in 
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memory  of  his  late  son.  Much  later  he  endowed  a  somewhat  similar  award  for  Havergal 
College. 

Ridley’s  Gold  Medal  for  Manliness  was  first  known  as  the  Blake  Medal;  it  was  provided 
by  Governor  S.  H.  Blake,  Q.C.,  who  had  worked  in  company  with  J.  Herbert  Mason  in 
the  founding  of  both  Wycliffe  College  and  Ridley  College.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  Mr.  Blake  obtained  the  suggestion  for  the  award  for  manliness  from  Mr.  Mason,  and 
the  award  already  being  presented  at  Upper  Canada  College. 

After  1902,  the  award  became  known  as  the  Mason  Gold  Medal,  as  it  still  is. 

The  following  is  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Mason  in  1888  to  Upper  Canada  College,  which 
explains  the  award’s  origin: 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 

October  3,  1888. 

Mr.  George  Dickson, 

Principal, 

Upper  Canada  College, 

T oronto,  Ontario. 

My  Dear  Sir: 

I  duly  received  your  telegraphic  message  advising  that  the  annual  distribution  of 
prizes  at  Upper  Canada  College  will  take  place  on  the  9th  instant  and  inviting  me  to  be 
present.  As  I  do  not  expect  to  return  to  Toronto  till  after  that  date  I  shall  not  have  the 
pleasure  of  being  present. 

I  regret  this  as  1  wished  to  nmke  the  acquaintance  of  the  boy  who  by  the  masters 
and  scholars  of  the  Upper  School  has  been  declared  most  worthy  to  receive  the  first 
U.C.C.  medal  for  the  exhibition  of  manly  qualities. 

My  absence  is  a  matter  for  deep  regret  as  I  wished  to  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity 
to  acknowledge  the  source  from  whence  the  idea  of  endowing  this  medal  was  derived. 

In  the  River  Thames  off  Greenwich,  Kent,  England,  is  moored  one  of  England’s  old 
wooden  warships  known  as  H.M.S.  Worcester.  Modern  improvements  in  gunnery  and  the 
construction  of  iron  clads  have  thrown  this  fine  old  ship  in  common  with  many  others  of  its 
class  out  of  commission.  At  the  solicitation  of  gentlemen  who  were  desirous  of  improving 
the  general  character  of  the  officers  of  the  Mercantile  Marine  of  Great  Britain,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  appropriated  the  Worcester  for  use  as  a  Nautical  Training  College.  For  25  years  this 
Training  College  has  been  carried  on,  and  the  Cadets  of  the  Worcester  are  to  be  found 
holding  important  positions  in  all  the  great  steamship  lines  and  elsewhere  in  the  Mercantile 
Marine  as  well  as  in  the  Royal  Navy  of  England. 

When  about  a  year  ago  in  company  with  my  late  son,  Frederic  W.  Mason,  I  had 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  Commander,  Captain  1.  Henderson  Smith,  R.N.R.,  the  privilege 
of  inspecting  this  old  war  vessel  ...  I  found  there  were  about  180  cadets  on  the  books, 
who  were  receiving  instruction  in  the  usual  branches  of  English  education  .  .  .  as  well  as 
navigation,  nautical  astronomy,  magnetism,  meteorology,  nautical  surveying,  naval  archi¬ 
tecture,  steam,  etc. 

Among  the  prizes  annually  offered  was  one  consisting  of  a  Gold  Medal  presented  by 
Her  Majesty,  the  Queen,  for  similar  qualifications,  and  aivarded  in  a  similar  manner  to 
those  for  which  this  medal  is  offered  to  Upper  Canada  College. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  a  similar  prize  might  be  advantageously  given  to  one  of  our 
Canadian  educational  institutions.  My  dear  son,  who  has  since  gone  to  his  Eternal  Reward, 
was  much  pleased  with  the  idea  and  anxious  that  it  should  be  carried  into  effect,  by  a 
permanent  endowment,  and  in  accordance  with  his  wishes  Upper  Canada  College,  where 
he  and  his  elder  brother  had  received  their  education,  was  selected. 

1  make  this  explanation  at  the  request  of  Capt.  Smith,  who  is  enthusiastically 
attached  to  his  profession,  his  ship  and  his  boys,  and  is  desirous  that  the  Worcester  shall 
have  the  credit  of  being  the  means  of  introducing  to  Canada  a  prize  which  has  had  the 
happiest  influence  upon  those  under  his  charge. 
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1  trust  also  that  the  knowledge  of  the  foregoing  facts  will  give  an  increased  interest 
in  the  prize  both  to  the  masters  and  boys  of  Upper  Canada  College. 

1  remain,  my  dear  sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

J.  Herbert  Mason 

THE  FIRST  GLEE  CLUB  CONCERT 

—  PROGRAMME  — 

PART  I 


Chorus  -  Forty  Years  On .  The  Glee  Club 

Solo  -  1  Fear  No  Foe . „ . Mr.  H.  G.  Williams 

Solo  and  Chorus  -  Sailing .  H.  C.  Griffith 

Solo  -  Good  Bye  Sweetheart . F.  Hazard 

Duet  -  Friendship . Messrs.  Williams  and  Hodgins 

Solo  and  Chorus  -  Upidee .  E.  M.  Hooper 

Dialogue  -  Scene  from  Henry  IV . , .  Messrs.  Cody  and  Steen 

Quartette  -  Stars  of  the  Summer  Night 

Messrs.  Williams,  Hodgins,  H.  C.  Griffith  and  F.  Hazard 
Chorus  -  Pork,  Beans  and  Hard  Tack . The  Glee  Club 


The  following  selections  accompanied  by  the  College  orchestra. 

PART  II 


Men  of  Harlech . . . 

Solo  &  Chorus  -  Way  up  the  Mountain . 

Duet  -  Life’s  Dream  Is  O’er . 

Solo  -  Now  I  Lay  Me  Down  to  Sleep . 

Solo  &  Chorus  -  Alma  Mater . 

Reading  from  the  Bab  Ballads . 

Trio  -  Ye  Shepherds  Tell  Me . 

Violin  Solo  -  Largo . „ . .. . 

Solo  -Father  O’Flynn  . 

Chorus  -  May  God  Preserve  Thee,  Canada 


. The  Glee  Club 

. C.  H.  Flood 

. Messrs.  Williams  and  Hodgins 

. H.  C.  Griffith 

. H.  F.  Darrell 

. .  Mr.  Codv 

J 

Messrs.  Williams,  Hodgins  and  F.  Hazard 

.  C.  D.  W.  Uniacke 

.  Mr.  Hodgins 

. The  Glee  Club 


God  Save  The  Queen 


RIDLEYS  SONGS 

The  first  Headmaster,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Miller  seriously  sought  to  have  Ridley  characterized 
as  A  Singing  School. 

Ridley’s  school  songs  are  both  parodies  and  adaptations,  and  original  refrains  written  by 
masters  and  boys.  Some  are  still  sung  today  which  the  boys  were  singing  in  the  Nineties. 

Some  of  Ridley’s  favourites  were  Harrow  and  Princeton  songs,  but  this  does  not  indicate 
a  link  between  the  Canadian  boys’  college  and  the  older  English  and  American  institutions, 
a  suggestion  which  has  been  heard.  It  simply  reflects  the  common  habit  of  schools  to 
plagiarize  each  other’s  songs,  when  they  like  the  words  and  refrain.  The  Harrow  School 
Song  is  F orty  I  ears  On,  which  Ridley  has  sung  and  loved  ever  since  her  first  winter  in 
1890.  The  Ridley  version  is  identical  with  the  original,  written  by  John  Farmer,  Harrow’s 
famous  music  master.  Ridley  s  own  School  Song  was  also  frankly  plagiarized;  it  is  also  the 
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School  Song  of  the  older  Williams  College  in  the  United  States.  ( “ Come  fill  your  glasses  up, 
to  Williams,  to  Williams,  to  Williams  .  .  .”)  Many  Canadian  colleges  and  universities  have 
sung  it;  some  still  do;  and  some  probably  did  so  before  Ridley  adopted  it.  Princeton  and 
Ridley  have  the  same  colours,  so  both  sing  of  the  orange  and  black.  ( In  1905,  the  chorus  of 
Princeton’s  The  Orange  and  Black  may  have  been  hastily  plagiarized  by  the  Ridleians;  a 
mighty  Ridley  football  victory  had  to  be  celebrated. ) 

Ridley  has  had  many  songs  which  rose  and  fell  in  popularity  for  a  period;  the  following 
have  worn  well  - 


THE  SCHOOL  SONG 

Come  fill  your  glasses  up,  to  Ridley,  to  Ridley,  to  Ridley ; 

Come  fill  a  loving  cup,  to  Ridley,  to  Ridley,  to  Ridley; 

Here’s  to  the  place  we  love, 

May  we  ever  loyal  prove ; 

Come  fill  your  glasses  up,  to  Ridley,  to  Ridley,  to  Ridley. 

Sing  hoys,  with  might  and  main,  to  Ridley,  to  Ridley,  to  Ridley ; 
Three  times  three,  and  once  again,  to  Ridley,  to  Ridley,  to  Ridley; 
Here’s  to  battles  fought  and  won, 

Here’s  to  heroes  who  have  gone, 

Here’s  to  every  worthy  son,  of  Ridley,  of  Ridley,  of  Ridley. 


WE’RE  CHAMPIONS  AGAIN 

When  we  started  football,  boys, 

We  never  thought  that  we 
The  champions  of  the  four  great  Schools 
W e  very  soon  would  be. 

But  now  we’ve  licked  old  T.C.S., 

St.  Andrew’s,  U.C.C., 

Hurrah,  for  dear  old  Ridley. 

Hurrah,  hurrah,  we’re  champions  again! 

Hurrah,  hurrah,  bring  on  some  better  men! 

For  we  are  not  afraid  to  beard  the  lion  in  his  den; 
Hurrah  for  dear  old  Ridley! 


THE  ORANGE  AND  BLACK 

Oh,  U.C.C.  may  favour 

Fair  White  and  Royal  Blue; 

Saint  Andrew’s  pins  her  faith  upon 
The  crimson  Rose’s  hue; 

Then  come  our  Port  Hope  schoolboys, 

T.C.S.,  with  Red  and  Black, 

But  while  we’ve  breath  we’ll  fight  to  the  death 
For  Ridley’s  Orange  and  Black. 

In  the  bygone  days  of  Ridley 
We  lived  in  Main  and  Wing; 

The  glories  of  those  good  old  days. 

All  Ridley  Old  Boys  sing. 
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Now  the  Main  and  Wing  have  vanished; 

Those  days  will  ne’er  come  back; 

But  Ridley’s  love  will  never  wane 
For  the  good  old  Orange  and  Black. 

FORTY  YEARS  ON 

Forty  years  on,  when  afar  and  asunder 
Farted  are  those  who  are  singing  today. 

When  you  look  up  and  forgetfully  wonder 
What  you  were  like  in  your  work  and  your  play; 
Then  it  will  be  there  will  often  come  o’er  you 
Glimpses  of  notes,  like  the  catch  of  a  song; 
Visions  of  boyhood  shall  float  then  before  you, 
Echoes  of  dreamland  shall  bear  them  along. 

Follow  up!  Follow  up!  Follow  up!  Follow  up! 
Till  the  fields  ring  again  and  again 
With  the  tramp  of  the  twenty-two  men. 

Forty  years  on,  growing  older  and  older. 

Shorter  in  wind,  as  in  memory  long, 

Feeble  of  foot,  and  rheumatic  of  shoulder, 

What  will  it  help  you  that  once  you  were  strong? 
God  give  us  bases  to  guard  or  beleaguer, 

Games  to  play  out,  whether  earnest  or  fun. 
Fights  for  the  fearless,  and  goals  for  the  eager, 
Twenty,  and  thirty,  and  forty  years  on. 


SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT  TO  SHAREHOLDERS 

Minute  from  meeting  of  the  Board,  January,  1892;  President  Merritt  reported: 

“The  entire  cost  of  the  college  property,  buildings  and  grounds  amounts  to 
$40,619.25.  The  operating  cost  for  the  school  year  was  $18,953.34,  and  the  receipts 
$20,449.82,  showing  a  small  profit  with  allowances  for  depreciation.” 

Note:  In  closing  his  report  the  President  said,  “We  are  happy  to  say  the  college  is 
growing  in  favour.  It  closed  its  first  year  with  60  boys  in  attendance  and  this  year  with 
86,  or  a  gain  of  26.” 


1893 

COMPLAINT  ABOUT  HAZING 

Thos.  R.  Merritt  Esq. 

Ridley  College, 

St.  Catharines,  Ont. 

Dear  Sir: 

I  received  the  State  of  Affairs  of  Bishop  Ridley  College  and  was  pleased  to  learn 
that  it  was  doing  so  well. 


HAMILTON,  Ontario. 
23rd  March  1893 
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As  one  taking  an  interest  in  its  welfare  I  think  it  but  right  to  let  you  know  that  I 
have  heard  complaints  of  the  bullying  or  “ hazing ”  that  is  practised  by  the  older  boys  on 
the  younger  ones  especially  on  those  who  have  recently  joined.  I  am  told  that  they  are 
pulled  out  of  bed,  and  that  repeatedly  in  one  night,  and  until  after  their  first  term  or  longer 
the  young  boys  are  subject  to  this  and  a  good  deal  of  fagging. 

In  remonstrating  with  a  parent  for  sending  a  son  to  Port  Hope  I  was  told  that  it  was 
principally  on  account  of  the  ill-treatment  the  young  boys  received  at  St.  Catharines  that 
the  other  school  had  been  selected  where  they  had  ascertained  that  no  such  grievance 
existed. 

Is  there  no  Master  whose  duty  it  is  to  take  a  supervision  of  the  conduct  of  the  boys 
when  in  the  dormitories  and  if  so,  does  he  do  his  duty?  If  there  is  any  time  when  a  boy 
needs  kindness  and  consideration  it  is  when  he  first  leaves  home.  I  feel  sure  that  if  these 
reports  have  any  serious  foundations  that  you  will  take  steps  to  have  the  evil  stamped  out 
effectively  as  the  existence  of  such  coidd  not  but  have  a  prejudicial  effect  upon  the  success 
of  the  School. 

Yours  very  truly 

F.  W.  Gates 

President, 

Hamilton  Gas-light  Co. 

Note:  A  copy  of  the  reply  was  not  preserved. 


1897 

EXAMINATION  OF  SCHOOL  OPERATIONS 

Report  to  the  Board  by  Committee  Chairman  N.  W.  Hoyles,  read  into  the  Minutes  (spring 
meeting,  1897): 

( 1 )  A  daily  inspection  of  the  building  by  the  Headmaster  or  Senior  House  Master 
or  both  or  separately. 

( 2 )  Supply  of  crockery  for  bedrooms  ( with  monogram ) .  This  is  to  be  numbered  for 
each  room  -  breakages  to  be  paid  for  out  of  pocket  money? 

( 3 )  Supply  of  chairs  ( numbered )  for  bedrooms.  If  chair  or  article  of  crockery 
belonging  to  other  rooms  found  in  any  room,  onus  to  be  on  occupant  to  explain 
how  it  came  there  and  to  be  punished  ( by  fine  out  of  pocket  money? ) . 

(5)  Number  2  to  include  especially  tooth  mugs  and  mirrors  (to  be  noticed  in  daily 
inspections ) . 

( 7 )  Chairs  at  meals  in  place  of  forms. 

(9)  Bedroom  to  be  set  apart  for  Headmaster  in  the  building.  He  to  sleep  there  at 
least  once  a  week  -  on  uncertain  nights. 

( 10 )  Some  person  to  be  engaged  to  assist  Miss  Cleghorn  in  the  care  of  younger  boys 
if  it  is  desired  to  have  them. 

( 11 )  Under  no  circumstances  without  special  leave  of  headmaster  shall  there  be  less 
than  two  masters  in  the  building  in  the  evening. 

Mr.  Hoyles  was  appointed  as  chairman  of  a  committee  consisting  of  himself  and 
Messrs.  Mason,  Merritt  and  Armitage  to  investigate  and  comment  on  the  suggestions.  ( Mr. 
Nicholls  later  replaced  Mr.  Mason.)  Their  report  repeated  many  of  the  first  suggestions 
with  a  few  interesting  additions: 

That  the  granite  ware  bedroom  utensils  at  present  in  use  be  replaced  by  crockery,  under 
such  regulations  as  to  payments  for  breakages  as  shall  seem  proper. 

We  recommend  that  more  skill  and  care  be  used  in  the  laundry  work  at  the  college. 

We  recommend  that  the  following  improvements  be  made  as  soon  as  possible: 
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(a)  A  dressing  room  with  shower  bath  for  the  use  of  boys  taking  active  exercise  in 
the  afternoon. 

(b)  A  cinder  path  around  the  cricket  field. 

(c)  The  employment  of  a  professional  cricketer  during  the  cricket  season. 

We  also  recommend  as  very  desirable  when  funds  permit: 

( a )  The  construction  of  a  winter  playroom. 

(b)  A  float  over  the  canal  to  afford  convenient  access  to  the  cricket  ground. 

The  propriety  of  arranging  in  some  way  for  a  covered  rink  ought  to  be  considered  by 

the  Board. 


1898 

A  LETTER  TO  ALL  PARENTS 


Dear 


St.  Catharines,  Out., 
May  19th,  1898 


1  must  most  earnestly  protest  against  hoys  going  home  for  the  24th  May.  The  school 
year  is  almost  over;  in  about  a  month  the  long  holidays  (nine  weeks)  will  begin.  For  boys 
to  expect  to  go  home  from  Friday  till  the  following  Thursday  is  preposterous.  1  cannot 
maintain  the  efficiency  of  the  school  if  parents  are  thus  easily  led  to  gratify  the  desire  of 
their  sons  for  holidays.  1  wish  to  emphasize  my  opinion  as  strongly  as  possible,  because  the 
annual  examinations  are  coming  on,  and  for  boys  to  miss  from  three  to  six  days’  lessons,  is 
enough  to  injure  their  class  standing,  to  say  nothing  of  the  injury  done  by  reason  of  home 
and  holiday  distractions  breaking  in  upon  the  habit  of  work  at  so  important  a  season  of  the 
school  year. 

I  am, 

With  very  kind  regards, 

Y ours  faithfully, 

J.  O.  Miller 

CANADA’S  FIRST  JUNIOR  BOARDING  SCHOOL 

From  Minutes  of  Board  meetings  and  shareholders  meetings: 

(a)  It  was  moved  by  F.  Nicholls,  seconded  by  Professor  Hague,  that  it  would  be  a 
desirable  thing  to  make  such  arrangements  as  would  result  in  the  development  of  the  junior 
department  of  the  School. 

(b)  The  Board  inspected  the  grounds  across  the  canal  (November,  1898)  and  instructed 
Mr.  Miller  to  see  if  the  unsubscribed  stock  could  be  disposed  of  in  order  to  raise  more 
money,  and  to  see  if  more  of  the  old  Plainer  farm  could  be  purchased. 

(c)  Mr.  W.  G.  Gooderham  advised  the  Board  he  would  take  $2,000  in  stock  if  $10,000 
in  all  were  raised. 


1899 

From  Minutes  of  the  Board,  March,  1899: 

G.  W.  Miller,  architect,  was  authorized  to  proceed  with  specifications  for  the  new 
Junior  School  building  and  get  in  tenders.  Note :  In  May,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Miller  reported 
that  the  low  tender  was  $12,661. 
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From  Deed  dated  June  15, 1899: 

The  estate  of  John  Henry  Hainer  conveyed  to  the  Bishop  Ridley  College  of  Ontario 
Limited  56/2  acres  more  or  less  at  the  price  of  $6,000.00,  and  a  grant  of  annuity.  (The 
deed  was  registered  June  6. ) 

By-law  Number  17  of  the  Corporation  authorized  the  giving  of  a  mortgage  for  this 
sum  to  the  Hainer  estate.  The  annuity  was  explained  by  these  words:  ‘And  to  execute  grant 
of  a  life  lease  to  Henrietta  Julia  Hainer  (John  Hainer’s  daughter)  of  about  two  thirds  of  an 
acre  of  land  being  that  portion  of  Hainer  property  where  the  Hainer  residence  stands  and 
appurtenant  thereto.’  Note:  For  many  years  visitors  wondered  about  the  old  house  at 
Ridley’s  entrance,  with  a  mass  of  yellow  roses  in  a  cluttered  garden.  Miss  Henrietta  had  the 
above  life  interest  in  it.  On  Miss  Hainer’s  death  in  1934,  the  old  Hainer  homestead  was 
razed  and  the  Marriott  Gates  were  erected. 

From  Report  to  Annual  Shareholders’  Meeting,  October  20,  1899: 

The  new  building  for  the  Preparatory  Department  of  the  College  on  a  fine  site 
adjoining  the  Cricket  Field  is  nearly  completed,  and  will  be  ready  for  occupation  about 
1st  November. 

Mr.  Merritt  tendered  his  resignation  as  President,  although  he  agreed  to  remain  on 
the  Board  and  to  act  on  the  local  management  committee. 

The  receipts  were  $16,066.15  and  the  disbursements  $16,541.47;  the  balance  of  loss 
$475.32  has  been  carried  to  “profit  and  loss”  account.  This  is  the  first  time  since  the 
opening  year  (1889)  that  a  loss  has  occurred  and  it  is  hoped  with  the  prosperity  now 
existing  future  results  will  be  more  satisfactory. 

1900 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  CHANGE  IN  TITLE 

(January  11,  1900) 

From  minutes  of  Board  meeting  - 
Resolutions: 

-  “That  the  word  ‘Bishop’  be  dropped  from  the  title.” 

-  “That  the  words  ‘of  Ontario,  Limited’  be  dropped.” 

-  “That  papers  be  prepared  by  the  solicitor  for  application  to  the  Government  for  the 

change.” 

Note:  On  26  February,  1900,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  held  in  St. 
Catharines,  it  was  reported 

“that  the  Governor  in  Council  has  made  a  change  in  the  name  of  Bishop  Ridley  College 
of  Ontario,  Limited  to  ‘Ridley  College’.  Dated  19th  February,  1900.” 

1901 

ATTEMPT  TO  SELL  SPRINGBANK 

(May  10,  1901) 

Extracts  from  Minutes  of  Meeting  of  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Directors  held 
at  St.  Catharines: 

It  was  decided  to  give  Mr.  E.  J.  McIntyre  an  option  on  the  College  premises  on  the 
East  side  of  the  Canal  at  the  sum  of  $25,000.00.  The  option  to  be  for  three  months 
only,  and  should  it  be  exercised  by  Mr.  McIntyre,  the  College  authorities  to  be  allowed 
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to  retain  possession  of  the  College  building  and  so  much  as  may  be  needed  of  the 
Yates  St.  frontage  and  entrance  from  St.  John  Street  for  a  reasonable  time  not  to 
exceed  one  year. 

Again  on  May  7,  1902,  the  same  group  offered  a  somewhat  similar  option  to  a  Mr. 
P.  Crowley,  but  for  $27,000.00  cash  and  time  to  “enable  the  College  to  provide  for 
other  premises”. 

Obviously  neither  McIntyre  nor  Crowley  took  up  their  option  for  at  a  meeting  of 
the  whole  Board,  held  in  St.  Catharines  on  March  5,  1903:  “A  general  discussion  was 
held  as  to  the  chance  of  disposing  of  the  present  old  College  property,  and  it  was 
thought  advisable  to  offer  it  for  $30,000.00  or  upwards.” 


1903 

AFTER  THE  FIRE:  TO  ALL  PARENTS 


26th  October,  1903 

Dear  Sir, 

In  this  great  calamity  that  has  befallen  the  School,  1  ask  you  to  join  us  in  thanking 
God  that  there  has  been  no  injury  to  life  or  limb. 

We  are  obliged  to  send  many  of  the  Upper  School  boys  back  to  their  homes  for  a 
time.  Our  intense  desire  is  to  keep  the  School  together  until  a  new  building  is  erected.  We 
are  now  trying  to  arrange  for  temporary  quarters  in  which  to  carry  on  the  regular  school 
work.  We  hope  to  complete  our  arrangements  within  a  few  days,  and  to  reopen  the  School 
within  two  weeks. 

Confidently  counting  upon  the  sympathy  and  support  of  all  the  boys’  parents,  I  am, 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

J.  O.  Miller 


POST-FIRE  MEETING  OF  THE  SHAREHOLDERS 

Resolution: 

Moved  by  Chief  Justice  Moss,  seconded  by  Dr.  Sheraton,  that  the  Directors  be 
authorized  to  procure  temporary  quarters  for  the  Upper  School  pending  the  erection 
of  a  new  building  and  to  make  any  arrangements  that  may  be  necessary  to  secure  the 
best  accommodation  possible  under  the  circumstances. 

Note:  Chief  Justice  Moss,  Mr.  Mason  and  Dr.  Hoyles  were  authorized  to  sign  an 
agreement  for  use  of  the  vacant  Stephenson  House,  one  of  the  former  large 
health  resorts  of  St.  Catharines. 


APPEAL  TO  FRIENDS  OF  THE  SCHOOL 


Dear  Sir: 


&tblep  College 


7  November,  1903 


On  Sunday  morning,  the  25th  of  October,  Ridley  College  Upper  School  was  totally 
destroyed  by  fire.  The  new  Lower  School  building,  across  the  river,  was,  fortunately, 
untouched,  but  the  destruction  of  the  Upper  School  deprived  between  sixty  and  seventy 
boys  of  their  college  home  and  of  their  personal  effects.  The  loss  has  been  very  great,  as  the 
rapid  progress  of  the  fire  prevented  any  attempt  to  save  furniture  and  equipment. 
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Classes  were  resumed  three  days  after  the  fire,  and  temporary  premises  have  been 
secured,  whereby  the  school  can  be  carried  on  under  one  roof  until  new  buildings  are 
erected.  These  the  directors  hope  to  begin  as  soon  as  plans  are  perfected.  They  are  now  in 
preparation,  and  will  include  the  latest  improvements,  ventilation,  drainage,  dormitories, 
class-rooms  and  gymnasium.  When  completed,  the  directors  believe  that  the  college  will 
possess  well-planned  and  perfectly  equipped  school  buildings. 

The  proposed  new  buildings  will  cost  in  the  neighbourhood  of  $75,000.  The  college 
will  have  $23,000  in  hand  from  insurance.  Unless  the  friends  of  the  college  come  to  its 
assistance  it  will  be  impossible  to  rebuild  at  the  present  time. 

Between  $50,000  and  $60,000  have  hitherto  been  subscribed  by  the  promoters  and 
friends  of  the  college  to  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation. 

It  is  necessary  to  raise  at  least  $50,000  to  complete  and  equip  first-class  buildings  for 
the  use  of  the  school.  It  is  proposed  to  ask  the  friends  of  the  college  to  advance  this  money 
upon  the  security  of  bonds  upon  the  property  of  the  corporation.  Such  bonds  are  to  be  issued 
in  amounts  of  $100  and  multiples  of  $100,  bearing  interest  at  five  per  cent  per  annum,  and 
redeemable  in  fifteen  years.  Subscriptions  may  be  paid  up  at  once  or  spread  over  a  period 
of  four  years,  one-fifth  being  payable  at  the  time  of  subscription. 

The  directors  believe  that  there  are  many  friends  of  Ridley  College  who  will  be 
willing  to  assist  them  in  the  endeavour  to  recover  from  the  serious  disaster  which  has 
befallen  it  by  fire.  The  splendid  work  done  by  the  college  since  its  organization  ffteen 
years  ago  encourage  them  to  hope  that  the  response  will  be  prompt  and  liberal. 

It  is  believed  that  there  are  many  persons  willing  to  subscribe  for  these  bonds  who 
cannot  be  quickly  reached  by  personal  appeal,  and,  as  it  is  essential  to  begin  building 
immediately,  the  directors  are  anxious  to  know  as  soon  as  possible  what  funds  will  be 
available. 

We  ask  that  you  give  this  matter  your  very  earnest  consideration  and  that,  if  at  all 
possible,  you  will  help  us  to  erect  and  equip  new  and  modern  buildings  by  advancing  to  the 
college  such  a  sum  as  you  can  afford  upon  the  security  now  offered. 

J.  HERBERT  MASON,  President 
J.  O.  MILLER,  Principal 
H.  J.  CODY,  Secretary 

\ 

1904 

FINANCIAL  ARRANGEMENTS:  NEW  UPPER  SCHOOL 

Various  extracts  from  Minutes  of  the  Board: 

(a)  The  Building  Committee  were  authorized  to  close  a  contract  with  Newman 
Brothers  of  St.  Catharines  for  $63,000  to  construct  the  new  Upper  School  building 
designed  by  G.  M.  Miller  and  Company  of  Toronto.  An  extra  six  acres  of  land  were 
purchased  from  Mr.  J.  A.  Dyer  whose  farm  adjoined  the  School  property.  The  Golf 
Club  were  asked  to  grant  permission  to  allow  the  building  to  be  erected  on  part  of  the 
land  they  had  leased  from  Ridley. 

(b)  The  Local  Board  authorized  the  sale  to  Newman  Brothers  of  the  old  property 
for  the  sum  of  $6,000,  reserving  the  contents  of  the  boiler  room  and  a  right  of  way 
down  from  Yates  Street  to  the  canal. 

(c)  The  Board  authorized  Dr.  Miller  to  proceed  to  England  “to  obtain  subscriptions 
towards  a  chapel  and  if  possible  towards  the  new  building.” 

( d )  A  by-law  was  passed  approving  an  agreement  with  the  City  of  St.  Catharines, 
whereby  the  city  would  lay  water  mains  to  the  new  building,  but  only  under  the 
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condition  that  the  School  “convey  to  the  Municipal  Corporation  of  the  City  of  St. 
Catharines  a  strip  of  land  thirty  feet  wide  and  being  an  extension  of  Henrietta  Street 
northerly  from  Westchester  Ave.  (now  Ridley  Road)  to  a  point  east  of  the  present 
Upper  School  Building,  the  land  now  conveyed  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  a  public 
road  or  street.” 

(e)  A  committee  was  appointed  to  investigate  ways  and  means  of  furnishing  the 
new  building. 

( f )  The  final  figures  concerning  the  loss  in  the  fire  were  presented  at  the  annual 
meeting.  They  were:  Loss  $39,660.88  less  insurance  $23,000;  net  loss  $16,660.88. 


1906 

TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  PRESIDENT  T.  R.  MERRITT 

(From  Acta  Ridleiana,  Easter,  1906) 

A  founder  of  Ridley  and  President  1889-1899; 

Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  1889-1906. 

Since  our  last  issue  there  has  passed  away,  in  a  good  old  age,  the  first  President  of  Ridley 
College.  Mr.  Merritt  had  many  interests  in  St.  Catharines,  but  none  had  a  warmer  place  in 
his  heart  than  Ridley.  At  the  very  beginning  he  managed  the  purchase  of  the  first  school 
property,  and  the  expenditure  of  money  necessary  to  get  the  old  school  buildings  ready  for 
occupation.  It  was  largely  owing  to  his  foresight  that  the  cricket  field  was  purchased,  and 
his  own  farmer  levelled  the  field,  put  in  the  tile  drainage,  and  planted  the  double  row  of 
trees  around  it.  His  wisdom  and  experience  in  business  matters  were  given  freely,  and  at 
a  great  loss  of  time,  to  putting  the  School  on  a  good  financial  basis. 

It  was  one  of  the  greatest  satisfactions  of  his  last  year  of  life  to  see  the  beautiful  new 
building  completed  and  occupied,  and  the  grounds  laid  out. 

Ever  since  the  foundation  of  the  School,  Mr.  Merritt  presented  every  year  a  gold  medal 
to  the  boy  standing  highest  at  the  university  honour  matriculation,  and  a  silver  medal  to 
the  boy  standing  highest  at  the  pass  matriculation. 

In  his  will  Mr.  Merritt  left  to  the  School  one  thousand  dollars,  the  income  from  which  is 
to  be  devoted  to  the  annual  donation  of  these  medals.  We  return  thanks  for  this  evidence 
of  good  will,  and  rejoice  that  the  name  of  Thomas  Rodman  Merritt  will  thus  be  forever 
perpetuated  in  connection  with  Ridley  College. 

Note:  Merritt  House,  opened  in  1932,  also  perpetuates  the  name  of  Ridley’s  first 
president. 

1908 

THE  DEAN’S  HOUSE 

From  Minutes  of  a  Special  Board  Meeting  January  13,  1908: 

It  was  decided  to  proceed  at  once  with  the  erection  of  a  new  dormitory  building  ( Dean’s 
House ) . 

A  building  contract  was  let  for  $21,000  made  possible  by  future  subscriptions  for  School 
bonds. 

Note:  An  operating  profit  was  recorded  for  1908  of  $6,000. 
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1909 

THE  OLD  BOYS’  GYMNASIUM 

From  Minutes  of  the  Board,  1909: 

It  was  reported  to  the  Board  that  because  of  the  generosity  and  enthusiasm  of  the  Old 
Boys’  Association,  a  new  gymnasium  and  swimming  pool  was  being  built  at  a  cost  of 
$14,000. 


1911 

A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  PRESIDENT 
J.  HERBERT  MASON 

(From  Acta  Ridleiana,  Christmas,  1911) 


President  of  Ridley  1900-1911:  a  Director  from 
1889;  a  founder  of  both  Wycliffe  and  Ridley. 


Ridley  College  has  sustained  a  great  loss  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Mason,  President  of  the 
Corporation.  He  occupied  that  office  for  almost  twelve  years,  fully  half  of  the  life  of  the 
school,  and  he  was  respected  and  loved  by  everyone  connected  with  it. 

It  was  an  honour  to  the  College  to  have  such  a  man  for  its  President.  For  over  fifty  years 
he  filled  a  great  position  in  Toronto.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Canada  Permanent  Mortgage 
Corporation,  and  raised  it  to  be  the  greatest  financial  corporation  of  the  kind  in  Canada. 
Throughout  those  long  years  he  put  into  his  chosen  work,  his  great  abilities,  and  all  the 
energy  and  perseverance  and  strong  will  of  which  a  man  is  capable.  No  man  could  do  such 
a  work  without,  at  the  same  time,  building  up  his  own  character.  And  so  it  came  about  that 
the  thing  he  valued  most,  and  laid  emphasis  upon  at  every  opportunity,  was  character.  This 
was  what  led  him  to  take  so  great  an  interest  in  Ridley  and  Havergal  Colleges.  He  willingly 
gave  money  and  time  and  thought  and  influence  to  the  support  of  institutions  that  were 
founded  to  train  boys  and  girls  in  the  principles  of  high  character.  That  was  the  side  of 
school  work  and  life  he  continually  emphasized.  Thus  it  was  he  founded  the  Mason  medals 
in  three  schools. 

Mr.  Mason  became  President  of  the  Ridley  College  Corporation  at  a  time  when,  owing  to 
business  depression,  residential  schools  were  not  flourishing,  and  when  Ridley  was  suffering 
from  lack  of  proper  accommodation.  He  and  a  few  other  friends  assisted  in  the  building  of 
the  Lower  School,  the  first  step  in  advance.  We  were  the  first  of  the  residential  schools  to 
provide  complete  separate  accommodation  for  younger  boys.  When  it  had  to  be  enlarged, 
he  again  helped  the  enterprise  with  money  and  enthusiasm.  Immediately  afterwards  came 
the  fire,  with  its  tremendous  financial  embarrassment.  It  was  entirely  owing  to  the  energy, 
and  wise  advice,  and  practical  help  of  the  President  that  we  were  enabled  to  build  again 
without  loss  of  time.  Not  only  did  he  subscribe  largely  himself,  but  though  far  from  well,  he 
went  about  among  his  friends  to  obtain  money  for  the  re-building. 

When  the  time  came  for  him  to  give  up  active  work  and  to  resign  the  principal  offices  he 
held,  his  interest  in  Ridley  was  so  great  that  he  consented  to  remain  as  President  of  the 
Corporation,  and  was  pleased  to  have  the  annual  meetings  held  in  his  house. 

Whenever  his  health  permitted  he  drove  out  to  see  the  School  football  games  that  were 
played  in  Toronto,  and  often  sent  a  drag  decorated  with  our  colours  to  drive  the  team  to 
and  from  the  station.  The  last  meeting  of  the  Corporation  was  held  in  his  house  in  October, 
and  though  he  was,  at  the  last  moment,  unable  to  be  present,  he  sent  for  the  annual  report, 
signed  it,  and  expressed  approval  of  it. 

Mr.  Mason,  as  President,  was  an  honour  to  Ridley  College.  The  example  of  his  life,  its 
tireless  industry,  its  dauntless  courage,  its  wise  prudence,  its  high  character,  its  lofty  ideals, 
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is  a  very  noble  one  for  boys  to  have  before  them.  It  should  be  an  inspiration  to  the  College, 
directors,  masters,  and  boys,  for  many  a  year  to  come.  The  highest  compliment  we  could  pay 
to  his  memory  would  be  to  copy  the  great  example  he  has  set  for  us  all. 


1913-1915 

SCHOOL  CORRESPONDENCE:  RANDOM  SELECTION 


PELLATT  AND  PELLATT 

Share  Brokers  and  Financial  Agents 
Traders  Bank  Building 
Toronto 

June  17,  1913 

Rev.  J.  O.  Miller 
St.  Catharines,  Ont. 

Dear  Mr.  Miller, 

1  have  to  go  to  Montreal  tonight  for  important  business  tomorrow,  but  hope  to 
return  here  on  Thursday,  in  ivhich  case  I  expect  to  be  able  to  be  with  you  on  Friday  to 
milk  the  cow,  for  1  am  very  partial  to  Holst eins. 

With  kind  regards, 

I  remain, 

Yours  sincerely, 

(signed)  Henry  M.  Pellatt 


1915 

UNIVERSAL 

RAT  AND  MOUSE  CATCHER 
SCRANTON,  PA. 


Dear  Rev.  Miller: 


Your  Rat  Catcher  will  be  shipped  Monday. 


Very  truly  yours 
( signed )  H.  D.  Swarts 


2!  6th/ 1915 


HAMILTON,  ONT. 


Dear  Mr.  Griffith 


17  Sydney  St. 

April  12th,  1915 


As  1  do  not  know  who  should  receive  my  complaint  in  reference  to  the  school  laundry 
I  am  sending  it  to  you,  feeling  sure  that  you  will  make  enquiries  on  the  subject. 

It  does  seem  a  very  great  pity  that  when  the  boys  clothes  cost  as  much  as  they  do, 
that  they  should  have  to  be  replaced  at  least  three  times  a  year,  this  being  entirely  due  to 
your  defective  laundry  system. 
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I  enclose  two  handkerchiefs.  Many  are  like  these,  some  not  so  bad,  but  all  the  clothes 
which  should  be  white  come  home  a  dark  grey  colour.  The  number  of  clothes  “lost”  in  the 
wash  is  also  strange.  Stephen  tells  me  that  the  week  he  left  he  sent  thirteen  handkerchiefs, 
only  one  was  returned!  It  may  be  that  these  will  still  turn  up.  Several  of  the  boys’  mothers 
have  spoken  to  me  on  the  subject,  and  as  so  many  of  us  are  feeling  dissatisfied,  it  seems  that 
the  best  thing  to  be  done  is  just  to  write  and  let  you  know. 

Stephen  looks  so  well,  and  I  am  very  glad  that  for  another  year  at  least,  I  shall  be 
able  to  leave  him  under  your  care.  Believe  me, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

C.  M.  W. 

THE  IMPERIAL  ORDER  DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  EMPIRE 

and 

CHILDREN  OF  THE  EMPIRE  (JUNIOR  BRANCH) 

To  the  Principal  and  Staff,  St.  Catharines,  May  10th,  1915. 

Ridley  College, 

St.  Catharines. 

Gentlemen, 

The  Lord  Tennyson  Chapter  I.O.D.E.  invite  you  to  attend  a  Patriotic  Celebration 
of  Empire  Day  to  be  given  in  Griffin  s  New  Theatre  on  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  May  the 
twenty-first. 

And  the  Chapter  respectfully  requests  that  the  students  of  the  College  be  given  a 
half  holiday  to  take  part  in  the  celebration. 

Yours  sincerely, 

A.  B.  D. 

Secy.  Lord  Tennyson  Chapter  I.O.D.E. 


S.  ALFRED  JONES,  K.C. 

Solicitor  for 
The  Town  of  Cochrane 

Wan  ell  Building 

COCHRANE,  Ont. 
Sept.  20th,  1915. 

Dr.  J.  O.  Miller, 

Ridley  College, 

St.  Catharines,  Ont. 

Dear  Doctor: 

I  desire  particularly  that  Stephen  should  have  a  proper  and  efficient  course  in  the 
manly  art  of  self  defence.  Are  boxing  lessons  given  by  the  gym  instructor?  If  not,  could 
some  private  arrangements  be  made  for  such  instruction? 

Thanking  you  for  your  interest  in  the  matter,  I  remain, 

Yours  truly, 

(signed)  S.  Alfred  Jones 
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CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY  COMPANY  TELEGRAPHS 


G.  Thairs, 

Bursar,  Ridley  College,  (telegram) 

St.  Catharines. 

Ottawa,  Sept.  13-15 


Pass  not  enclosed  (stop)  His  mother  wrote  him  ( Master  Jack  Lahatt  Reid)  to  this  effect 
(stop)  Have  him  look  a  pain  in  his  pockets. 

J .  D.  Reid 


3.37  p.m. 


Private 


DEPARTMENT  OF  MILITIA  AND  DEFENCE 

CANADA 


MINISTER’S  OFFICE 

OTTAWA  November  10th,  1915 


Rev.  J.  O.  Miller,  M.A.,  D.C.L., 

Ridley  College, 

St.  Catharines,  Out. 

Dear  Mr.  Miller, 

I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  6th,  instant,  relative  to  Cadet 

Corps. 

Your  Cadet  Corps  made  a  splendid  showing  and  I  am  pleased  to  learn  that  you 
attended  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Governors  and  could  make  such  a  good  report. 
Again  thanking  you  for  your  kind  letter  and  with  kind  regards. 

Faithfully, 

(signed)  Sam  Hughes 


tErimtp  College  H>cI)oqI 


PORT  HOPE,  ONT. 
Nov.  12,  1915 

Rev.  J.  O.  Miller, 

Ridley  College, 

St.  Catharines,  Ont. 

Dear  Dr.  Miller: 

Many  thanks  for  your  letter.  I  am  indeed  glad  to  hear  that  things  passed  off  so 
pleasantly  and  that  you  and  Dr.  Macdonald  were  able  to  take  the  same  view  that  I  have 
with  regard  to  the  tie  in  the  Championship  and  the  secondary  importance  of  Football  in 
school  life. 

I  am  writing  to  you  and  the  other  two  Headmasters  asking  them  to  combine  in  a 
Hockey  league  on  the  same  basis  with  the  Football  league.  I  think  it  would  be  a  means  of 
cementing  the  happy  relations  which  exist  between  us  all  and  providing  another  point  of 
contact. 
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If  you  agree  with  me  in  this  1  hope  that  arrangements  may  he  made  speedily  and 
space  arranged  in  the  Arena. 

With  kind  regards, 

Yours  very  truly, 


(signed)  F.  G.  Orchard 

Headmaster. 


1916 

CREATION  OF  THE  LEONARD  FOUNDATION 

The  Leonard  Foundation  was  created  by  Col.  Leonard  on  October  7,  1916,  with  the 
Toronto  General  Trusts  Corporation  as  trustee. 

The  first  reference  in  Ridley  records  to  the  Foundation  to  provide  bursaries  for  a  number 
of  students,  sons  ( and  later  daughters )  of  clergymen,  soldiers  and  sailors,  was  in  the 
Minutes  of  a  local  Board  meeting  in  February,  1917.  A  letter  from  the  Toronto  General 
Trusts  was  read,  requesting  that  Ridley,  as  one  of  the  participating  institutions,  should 
appoint  a  representative  to  the  Board  of  the  Foundation  as  required  by  the  Trust  Deed. 
Dr.  Miller  was  appointed  as  the  Ridley  representative. 

Later  (June  1920),  Mr.  Williams  reported  that  he  had  been  nominated  by  Dr.  Miller  to 
take  his  place,  but  in  October  of  the  same  year  Mr.  Williams  moved  that  Mr.  Griffith  be 
appointed  to  represent  the  Board  on  the  Leonard  Foundation.  This  was  carried. 

Ridley  was  aware  that  the  Foundation  was  in  operation  in  1918  through  the  following 
letter: 

THE  TORONTO  GENERAL  TRUSTS  CORPORATION 


Rev.  J.  O.  Miller,  M.A.,  D.C.L., 
Ridley  College, 

St.  Catharines,  Ont. 


Dear  Sir: 


The  Leonard  F oundation, 
re  -  Scholarships 


Toronto,  June  7th,  1918. 


1  beg  to  advise  you  that  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Scholarships 
herein  will  be  held  in  the  Board  Room  of  this  Corporation  at  11  o’clock  on  Friday,  the 
21st  instant. 

You  will  find  below  a  list  of  the  new  applicants  for  scholarships  for  the  scholastic 
year  1918-19: 


Ridley  College: 

Handley  Russell  Perkins,  son  of  Rev.  J.  M.  Perkins,  Ingersoll ; 

Eadmer  Gordon  Brodie  Brockwell,  son  of  Prof.  Chas.  A.  Brodie  Brockwell,  McGill 
University,  Montreal; 

John  B.  Boyd,  son  of  Rev.  J.  R.  S.  Boyd,  Orillia; 

Gordon  Briggs  Softley,  son  of  Rev.  Edward  Softley,  Mohawk,  Ont.; 

Wm.  Francis  Russell  Smith,  son  of  Rev.  David  Russell  Smith,  Fort  Erie ; 

Walter  J.  Maclnnes  Mason,  son  of  Rev.  Ralph  S.  Mason,  781  Keele  St.,  Toronto ; 

all  of  which,  you  will  observe,  are  for  scholarships  at  Ridley  College. 

Yours  very  truly, 

( signed )  W.  G.  Watson 

Assistant  General  Manager 
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During  December,  1920,  the  following  appreciation  was  entered  in  the  Minutes  of 
the  Ridley  Board  - 

“that  the  Board  of  Directors  deeply  appreciate  the  action  of  Colonel 
R.  W.  Leonard  in  instituting  the  benefaction  known  as  the  Leonard 
Foundation,  and  in  recently  enlarging  its  scope;  that  the  Board  is 
gratified  to  know  that  Ridley  is  one  of  the  chosen  institutions  at  which 
the  beneficiaries  of  the  Foundation  may  be  educated,  and  is  also  proud 
that  the  founder  of  the  benefaction  is  a  member  of  this  Board.” 


1917-19 

SCHOOL  LETTERS:  RANDOM  SELECTION 

LAKEVIEW  STOCK  AND  FRUIT  FARM 

Bronte,  Feb.  15/ 17 

Rev.  J.  O.  Miller 
St.  Catharines,  Ont. 

Dear  Mr.  Miller  - 

In  regards  to  the  disposing  of  your  cow  for  the  sum  you  paid.  And  you  buying  A 
fresh  cow  later  on,  now  I  would  suggest  in  your  coming  up  early  the  day  of  sale,  when  1 
would  have  time  to  talk  to  you.  If  you  have  no  other  reason  for  selling  other  than  to  get 
A  fresh  cow,  We  have  other  cows  here  that  will  be  fresh  later  on,  And  we  might  be  able 
to  make  some  other  arrangements  with  you,  but  for  to  go  to  sell  her  with  out  being  Cata¬ 
logued,  I  think  would  be  A  mistake,  however  come  early  and  we  will  see  what  we  can  do. 
Hope  this  will  be  satisfactory  to  you, 

I  am  Yours  Truly 

T.  A.  Dawson  Mgr. 

Note:  Recalling  Dr.  Miller’s  interest  in  Holstein-Friesian  cattle,  and  his  joint  ownership 
(with  President  George  H.  Gooderham)  of  another  farm. 

1919 

GEO.  H.  GOODERHAM 

49  Wellington  St.  East 
TORONTO 


May  Twenty-second, 
N  ineteen-nineteen. 

Rev.  Dr.  J.  O.  Miller, 

Ridley  College 

St.  Catharines,  Ontario. 

Dear  Doctor: 

I  had  returned  to  me  today  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Stewart,  the  original  Charter  of  Ridley 
College,  and  a  letter  from  the  Provincial  Secretary  dated  April  16th,  1902,  both  of  which 
I  enclose  herewith. 

It  seems  that  this  Charter  had  been  handed  to  Mr.  Stewart,  who  was  taking  up  with 
the  Department  of  the  Secretary  the  right  to  be  relieved  of  making  the  Annual  Returns. 

Yours  very  truly, 

George  H.  Gooderham 
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Upper  Canatm  College 

Principal  -  W.  L.  Grant,  M.A. 


Toronto 

June  25th ,  1919 

Dear  Dr.  Miller: 


I  enclose  a  letter  just  received  from  a  Miss  Isabel  Hepivorth,  who  is  looking  for  a 
position  as  nurse-matron  in  a  boys’  school.  We  shall  not  have  a  vacancy  here  next  Septem¬ 
ber,  so  am  sending  the  letter  on  to  you  in  case  you  might  know  of  a  vacancy  at  Ridley  or 
elsewhere. 

With  kind  regards. 

Yours  sincerely, 

(signed)  W.  L.  Grant 
Principal 


2$tgf)op’3  College  School 

Lennoxville,  P.Q. 


September  12, 1919 

Rev.  J.  O.  Miller,  M.A., 

Ridley  College 

St.  Catharines ,  Ontario. 

Dear  Sir: 


I  beg  to  acknowledge  with  many  thanks  receipt  of  your  Calendar  sent  at  my  request. 
Might  I  be  allowed  to  inquire  whether  the  Leaflet  showing  your  fees  to  be  $600.00 
a  year  is  for  the  current  year  or  is  the  extra  $100.00  mentioned  in  your  “Notice  as  to  Fees” 
to  be  added  to  this? 

Yours  very  truly, 

(signed)  I.  Tyson  Williams 
Principal 


CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY  COMPANY 

Office  of  the  President 

At  Winnipeg,  Man. 


MONTREAL,  June  6th,  1919 


R.everend  J.  O.  Miller,  M.A.,  D.C.L., 

Principal,  Ridley  College, 

St.  Catharines,  Ont. 

Dear  Mr.  Miller: 

Your  letter  of  the  31st  ultimo  has  been  forwarded  to  me  in  the  West. 

I  need  scarcely  assure  you  that  I  will  be  very  glad  to  join  the  Board  of  Ridley 
College,  and  trust  that  1  may  be  of  some  assistance  to  you. 

Y  ours  very  truly, 

(signed)  E.  W.  Beatty 
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MASSEY-HARRIS  CO.,  LIMITED 


Toronto,  Ont. 

20th  November  1919 

The  Rev.  J.  O.  Miller, 

Ridley  College, 

St.  Catharines,  Ontario. 

Dear  Dr.  Miller, 

I  am  just  reminded  by  the  notice  of  the  meeting  of  the  Directors  of  Ridley,  to  be 
held  on  Saturday  next,  that  I  must  be  regarded  by  the  Board,  and  yourself  in  particular, 
as  a  broken  reed.  I  was  unable  to  attend  the  Annual  Meeting  a  week  ago,  and  I  shall  not 
be  able  to  go  to  St.  Catharines  on  Saturday.  I  am  very  anxious  indeed,  however,  to  get  into 
closer  touch  with  the  college,  and  hear  about  its  plans.  I  wonder  whether  you  could  let  me 
know  next  time  you  expect  to  be  in  Toronto,  so  that  we  might  meet,  possibly  for  lunch,  and 
have  a  chat  about  Ridley  matters.  I  am  very  anxious  to  have  this  opportunity  of  hearing 
more  about  its  work,  present  and  future. 


Yours  sincerely, 

(signed)  Vincent  Massey 


1919 

A  NOTABLE  SERMON 
BY  THE  FIRST  HEADMASTER 

Delivered  at  the  Memorial  Service 
for  Old  Ridleians  who  Gave  Their  Lives  in  the  Great  War 
by  the  Rev.  J.  O.  Miller,  M.A.,  D.C.L. 

-  June  22,  1919  - 

We  are  met  today  to  do  honour  to  the  memory  of  our  glorious  dead.  From  time  to  time, 
as  one  by  one  they  have  fallen  on  the  battlefield,  passing  on  the  torch  to  those  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  them,  we  have  commemorated  their  individual  achievements  and  sacrifice;  we  have 
thanked  God  that  they  met  the  supreme  test  and  were  not  found  wanting,  and  have  asked 
Him  to  fill  the  hearts  of  their  sorrowing  loved  ones  with  the  Divine  consolation. 

Today  our  purpose  is  somewhat  different.  As  we  sit  here  quietly  in  God’s  house,  we 
desire  to  recall  them  vividly  to  our  remembrance,  and  to  enter  into  communion  with  them. 
Today  we  want  to  look  at  these  sixty  heroic  souls  in  the  mass,  as  a  company,  just  as  we 
might  look  upon  our  Cadet  Corps,  to  which  they  once  belonged,  drawn  up  for  inspection. 
If  you  can  imagine  them  standing  before  us  in  serried  ranks,  eager  to  spring  to  action  at 
the  commander’s  voice,  animated  by  a  single  purpose,  moving  as  a  single  living  force, 
unterrified,  confident,  resolute  to  achieve,  you  will  begin  to  understand  the  power  of  their 
unified  spirit  and  the  tremendous  spiritual  energy  that  they  have  bequeathed  to  us,  and  to 
this  beloved  land  in  which  we  dwell.  Are  we  worthy  of  this  bequest?  Are  we  capable  of 
putting  it  to  its  intended  use? 

What  is  the  intended  use  of  this  spiritual  power  of  the  group,  which  is  like  the  power  of 
confined  waters  to  fall  with  immense  impact  upon  the  assembled  turbines  for  the  release  of 
mass  energy  and  the  creation  of  light  to  lighten  up  the  dark  places  of  the  earth,  and  by  its 
radiance  to  dissipate  evil?  As  it  was  the  purpose  of  our  men  when  they  went  to  war  to 
fight  against  a  great  and  threatening  power  of  evil,  so  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  grouped 
spiritual  power  bequeathed  to  us  through  the  sacrifice  of  these  heroic  lives  that  we  should 
bind  ourselves  into  a  fighting  force  to  strive  against  the  kingdom  of  evil  in  our  midst. 
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What  is  this  kingdom  of  evil?  When  those  of  us  who  are  no  longer  young  were  children, 
the  kingdom  of  evil  was  represented  in  our  minds  by  the  terrible  Satanic  individuality  of 
the  Devil,  who  went  roaming  up  and  down  the  world  seeking  whom  he  might  devour; 
little  children,  those  who  had  grown  aged  and  strong  men  and  women  who  knew  not  God. 
All  sin  was  personal  and  all  evil  individual. 

But  in  our  day  we  have  come  to  recognize  more  clearly  than  did  former  generations  that 
a  large  part  of  the  evil  of  the  world  is  super-personal,  and  must  be  charged  against  the 
group;  the  community,  the  nation.  It  becomes  characteristic  of  the  mass,  and  infects,  with 
some  exceptions,  the  individuals  within  the  group.  We  may  place  different  constructions 
upon  the  terms  “original  sin”  and  “the  natural  depravity  of  the  human  heart”,  but  common 
sense  teaches  us  that  many  sins  are  bred  in  us  by  infection,  from  the  environment  in  which 
we  are  born,  and  brought  up,  and  in  which  we  carry  on  the  activities  of  our  lives. 

Let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  a  few  of  those  super-personal  sins  which  constitute  the 
kingdom  of  evil,  against  which  the  spirit  of  our  dead  bids  us  marshall  our  forces  and  arms 
us  to  fight  for  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

1.  The  Spirit  of  Militarism.  This  is  the  spirit  which  made  the  world-wide  war  possible, 
which  spilt  the  blood  of  those  we  think  of  today,  as  it  did  of  many  millions  of  others, 
innocent  of  any  criminal  intent.  Up  to  this  time  this  spirit  has  been,  throughout  the  world’s 
history,  the  supreme  national  spirit  of  evil.  It  was  the  military  power  that  arrested  Jesus, 
stripped  Him,  beat  Him  with  leaded  thongs,  pressed  into  His  brow  the  wreath  of  thorns 
and  drove  the  spikes  through  His  hands  and  feet.  We  may  hope  and  pray  that  the  ocean  of 
blood  shed  in  this  war  has  quenched  that  evil  spirit;  but  it  is  not  really  so.  It  will  lift  its 
head  again.  The  spirit  of  our  dead  calls  to  us  to  strive  against  that  evil  spirit  as  one  of  the 
chief  citadels  of  the  kingdom  of  evil. 

2.  The  Mob  Spirit.  The  mob  spirit  as  we  ordinarily  understand  it  is  the  social  spirit 
gone  mad.  The  social  spirit  acts  so  powerfully  upon  individuals  when  the  restraints  of 
self-control  are  withdrawn  that  the  crowd  becomes  drunk  on  its  own  emotions.  At  the 
present  time  the  mob  spirit  is  the  most  dangerous  of  the  powers  of  evil  in  almost  every 
land.  We  usually  associate  it  only  with  the  labouring  class.  But  this  is  a  great  mistake.  It 
may  break  out  among  trained  and  disciplined  troops.  It  may  show  itself  in  a  great  university, 
or  even  among  school  children.  It  may  be  found  among  associations  of  leaders  of  industry 
and  combinations  of  capitalists.  It  is  present  wherever  the  deliberations  of  any  group  of 
men  are  controlled  by  passion  and  the  determination  to  conquer  at  any  price.  It  was  the 
mob  spirit  that  shouted  for  the  release  of  Barabbas  and  for  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus.  It  is 
Hell  let  loose  for  assault  upon  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

3.  The  Spirit  of  Covetousness.  Greed  of  gain  is  in  the  beginning  an  individual  passion. 
But  it  becomes  a  super-personal  spirit  when  it  animates  a  group  of  men  who  combine  for 
the  exploitation  of  men  or  of  natural  wealth.  It  is  one  of  the  great  evils  of  our  day  and  one 
of  the  prime  causes  of  the  unrest  that  seems  at  times  to  threaten  revolution.  The  group 
spirit  of  the  money-changers  who  obtained  a  footing  in  the  temple  courts  was  one  of  the 
causes  that  led  to  the  arrest  and  death  of  Jesus. 

4.  The  Spirit  of  Ostentation.  Another  evil  spirit  that  is  abroad,  twin-sister  of  Greed,  and 
breeds  bitterness  and  hatred,  and  threatens  worse,  is  the  spirit  of  ostentation,  or  the  vulgar 
display  of  wealth,  coupled  with  the  insatiable  craving  for  pleasure.  It  becomes  super¬ 
personal  when  it  is  dignified  by  the  name  of  the  Fashion,  for  only  the  very  strong-minded 
-  the  remnant  -  can  resist  the  fashion,  which  wields  an  immense  influence  over  the  majority. 
This  evil  spirit  engenders  class  pride  and  its  obverse,  class  contempt.  These  are  the  negation 
of  the  solidarity  and  Christian  love  of  the  brotherhood.  They  are  the  denial  of  human 
fraternity.  When  Jesus  was  nailed  to  the  tree  He  bore  in  a  degraded  form  of  death  that 
contempt  for  the  lower  classes  which  de-humanized  the  upper  classes  of  His  day. 

5.  Selfishness.  A  clear  understanding  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  and  the  purpose  of  His  life 
leads  us  to  appreciate  the  meaning  of  sin.  Reduced  to  its  simplest  terms,  sin  is  selfishness. 
To  be  in  a  state  of  sin  is  to  be  rooted  in  self.  It  is  the  all-pervading  weakness  of  mortal 
nature  from  which  no  one  is  exempt.  It  becomes  a  super-personal  spirit  when  it  embraces 
the  group,  the  community,  the  nation.  We  have  seen  it  on  the  grand  scale  in  the  slave 
traffic,  the  opium  traffic,  the  Congo  rubber  traffic,  colonial  exploitation,  and  in  a  thousand 
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other  forms.  We  have  seen  it  at  the  Peace  Conference;  we  see  it  everywhere.  We  feel  its 
effects  in  every  department  of  human  activity,  and  in  every  walk  of  life.  It  was  this  spirit 
that  paralyzed  the  work  of  Jesus  and  prevented  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  during 
His  life-time. 

How  are  we  to  fight  against  these  evil  spirits  that  afflict  humanity  and  hide  from  us  the 
face  of  God?  This  is  the  great  social  problem  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  This  is  the  real 
problem  of  social  service,  namely,  to  develop  a  super-personal  spirit  of  righteousness,  of 
brotherhood,  of  good-will,  to  resist,  to  attack,  to  overthrow  and  cast  out  these  evil  spirits 
that  resist  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

For  you  and  for  me,  as  we  are  met  here  today,  to  renew  our  memory  of  the  achievements, 
the  self-denial,  the  self-renunciation  and  sacrifice  of  our  little  company  of  sixty,  for  the  most 
part  in  the  first  blush  of  manhood,  we  realize  that  there  has  been  created  and  released  for 
our  help  and  use  a  corporate,  God-like  spirit  that  has  the  power  in  our  struggle  against  sin 
to  make  our  strength  as  the  strength  of  ten.  Take  the  single  instance  of  the  spirit  of 
unselfishness  that  they  have  bequeathed  for  our  appropriation.  It  was  no  part  of  their 
obedience  as  soldiers.  It  was  not  laid  down  in  the  soldier’s  hand-book.  It  was  never 
promulgated  in  general  orders.  It  was  never  urged  by  any  captain  or  platoon  commander, 
and  yet  this  Christ-like  quality  of  unselfishness  was  universal  throughout  our  armies.  It 
pervaded  all  ranks  and  all  grades  of  the  service.  Many  a  cross  on  the  battlefield  marks  the 
deliberate  sacrifice  of  a  life  that  some  other  might  be  saved. 

The  symbols  of  the  corporate  spirit  that  our  beloved  dead  have  left  us  are  the  poppy- 
lighted  crosses  of  France  and  Flanders.  The  men  who  fought  and  bled  and  died  there  have 
redeemed  us  with  a  price  that  we  cannot  yet  begin  to  estimate.  We  shall  never  be  able  to 
reckon  its  full  total.  In  all  the  world’s  history  there  has  been  no  redemption  from  evil 
without  suffering  and  sacrifice,  and  the  shedding  of  innocent  blood,  and  this  redemption 
only  typifies  for  us  the  great  world  redemption  won  for  us  by  the  Cross  of  Christ. 

Try  to  conceive  once  more  that  little  company  of  sixty  souls,  as  a  unified  spirit,  almost  for 
us  at  this  moment  a  corporeal  presence.  As  we  sit  here  in  God’s  house  can  we  not  feel  that 
presence?  Can  we  not  feel  that  spirit  brooding  over  us?  Can  we  not  feel  it  filling  our  hearts? 
Can  we  realize  it  as  a  holy  inspiration?  If  we  can,  then  the  spirit  of  our  dead  is  a  sword 
placed  in  our  hands.  It  is  a  shield  for  our  protection  when  we  are  in  danger  of  assault.  We 
can  feel  that  protection  as  did  our  sorely  harried  troops  at  Mons  who  thought  they  saw  God’s 
angels  in  the  sky. 


“ The  silent  legions  of  the  Lord 
Came  riding  by  - 

The  blinding  flash  of  the  flaming  sword 
Under  the  flaming  sky. 

A  handful  passed  from  the  jaws  of  death 
And  stumbled  by, 

But  a  host  was  quelled  by  a  fiery  breath 
Under  the  flaming  sky.” 

And  now  look  once  more  at  those  sixty  heroic  souls,  drawn  up  so  that  we  may  see  each 
one  and  recognize  his  features.  Pick  out  the  one  you  loved  best,  purged  now  of  all  earthly 
dross.  Think  of  his  qualities  -  the  honest  face,  the  fearless  eyes,  the  brave  and  loving  heart, 
the  open  hand,  the  attitude  of  willing  service.  Can  we  think  of  these  things  without  making 
a  solemn  vow  of  consecration  of  our  own  lives  to  follow  in  their  footsteps?  Can  we  hesitate 
to  consecrate  ourselves,  our  souls  and  bodies,  as  they  did,  to  the  service  of  our  fellow-men? 
I  think  not. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  memorial  of  our  heroic  dead  without  a  word  of  sympathy  to 
their  parents  and  relatives.  It  is  hard  to  give  that  sympathy  any  fitting  expression,  but  we 
wish  them  to  know  that  their  grief  is  our  grief,  and  that  we  claim  a  part  in  their  sorrow, 
just  as  we  claim  a  part  in  the  pride  and  glory  that  is  theirs  through  what  their  beloved  ones 
have  done  for  us.  And  so  we  say  to  them  in  the  words  of  a  Canadian  poet: 
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“ Not  in  the  horns  and  trumpets  -  but  een  as  the  mourners  kneel, 

Thus  shall  a  nation  whisper:  Know  ye  the  pride  we  feel, 

Ye  who  have  paid  our  ransom,  paid  it  in  blood  and  tears, 

Your  sons  have  brought  us  freedom.  Look!  They  have  changed  the  years. 

And  the  thing  they  have  brought  us  is  finer  than  palace,  or  jewels,  or  gold; 

The  right  of  the  weak  to  flourish,  as  the  strong  have  flourished  of  old. 

Ye,  -  ye  have  sown  in  your  tears  that  a  world  may  reap  in  its  joy. 

Ye  also  have  cleansed  the  years  .  .  .  ivith  the  life  of  your  boy.” 

Upon  the  monumental  crosses  that  mark  the  graves  in  France  and  Flanders  are  to  be 
carved  the  words:  “Their  name  liveth  for  evermore.”  That  is  a  splendid  sentence,  a  fitting 
sentiment  for  the  passer-by.  But  we  can  offer  to  every  parent  who  mourns  for  a  son,  a 
message  of  greater  comfort  and  of  deeper  assurance.  To  such  a  parent  we  can  say  with 
profound  conviction,  in  the  words  of  the  Captain  of  our  salvation:  “Go  thy  way;  thy  son 
LIVETH.” 


THE  IDEAL  SIZE  OF  RIDLEY 

From  Minutes  of  the  Board,  May  16,  1919: 

Colonel  Leonard  moved,  seconded  by  the  President,  that  the  present  construction 
programme  should  be  restricted  to  what  is  necessary  to  accommodate  about  150  boys 
m  the  Upper  School  and  100  in  the  Lower  School  as  being  an  ideal  unit  for  instruc¬ 
tional  and  administrative  purposes. 

Note:  This  was  carried,  and  the  same  motion  was  carried  by  the  Shareholders  at  the 
annual  meeting  on  November  12,  1919. 

SPECIAL  REPORT  ON  SCHOOL  CONGESTION 

Presented  to  the  Local  Board,  October  28,  1919 
To  the  Local  Board  of  Directors  of  Ridley  College 
Gentlemen, 

The  committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  present  state  of  congestion  in  the  Upper 
School  beg  leave  to  report  as  follows: 

1.  Main  Upper  School  Building 

This  building  was  erected  in  1904  to  accommodate  sixty-five  boarders,  four  resident 
masters,  and  domestic  help  for  that  number.  Class  room  accommodation  was  provided  for 
about  100  boys. 

There  are  at  present  living  in  the  Upper  School  building  88  boys.  This  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  by  turning  the  original  trunk  room  into  a  dormitory,  by  putting  extra  beds  into  the 
dormitories,  and  by  putting  four  boys  into  three-boy  rooms  and  three  boys  into  two-boy 
rooms.  This  crowding  has  left  us  with  insufficient  store-rooms  for  boys’  linen  and  extra 
clothing,  insufficient  locker-room  (65  lockers  for  88  boys).  The  building  now  contains  15 
boys  for  whom  there  is  not  proper  accommodation. 

2.  The  Dean  s  House 

This  building  was  erected  in  1908  and  was  built  for  32  boys  and  a  resident  unmarried 
master,  with  a  house  for  a  married  master,  and  on  the  top  floor  a  sick-room,  kitchen  and 
nurse's  room.  It  now  contains  51  boys  and  one  master,  almost  the  same  number  as  the  Lower 
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School  which  has  52  boys  and  three  unmarried  masters.  This  accommodation  was  obtained 
by  abolishing  the  sick-room,  nurse’s  room  etc.,  and  by  fitting  up  as  a  temporary  dormitory 
half  the  trunk  room. 

3.  General 

The  total  overcrowding  in  the  Upper  School  now  amounts  to  26  boys. 

The  Dining-room  even  with  the  extension  built  last  year  is  overcrowded.  There  are  149 
boys  and  masters  at  dinner  every  day  whereas  the  accommodation  is  for  144. 

The  class-room  accommodation  has  become  inadequate.  Last  year  one  class  had  to  be 
taught  altogether  in  the  library.  We  need  two  more  class  rooms  for  the  boys  now  in 
attendance. 

The  reception  room  originally  provided  for  visitors  had  to  be  taken  for  office  work,  and  a 
new  one  is  needed.  The  office  space  is  much  congested. 

The  boys’  library  and  reading-room  is  much  too  small  for  the  present  size  of  the  school. 

A  common  room  for  the  masters  is  a  very  great  need. 

We  also  need  two  music  rooms.  There  is  much  complaint  from  the  parents  about  the 
boys’  neglect  of  practice. 

As  the  attendance  has  grown  the  accommodation  for  servants  has  become  congested, 
and  they  now  demand  every  convenience  in  their  quarters. 

In  every  modern  school  there  should  be  some  adequate  provision  for  manual  training.  In 
this  we  are  absolutely  lacking. 

The  efficiency  of  the  staff  would  be  greatly  increased  if  money  could  be  provided  for 
the  erection  on  the  grounds  of  two  or  three  houses  for  married  men. 

Summary 

The  total  roll  of  the  school  is  now  203,  made  up  as  follows 

Upper  School  88  boarders  and  4  day  boys;  Dean’s  House  51  boarders;  Lower  School  52 
boarders  and  8  day  boys. 

We  have  in  the  Upper  School  and  Dean’s  House  26  more  boys  than  we  can  claim  to 
accommodate  adequately. 

We  need  a  new  residential  building  to  enable  us  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  school 
efficiently. 

Should  this  be  impossible  we  should  reduce  the  number  of  boarders  by  at  least  20.  At 
the  present  rate  of  fees  this  would  lessen  our  annual  revenue  by  $12,000.  as  parents  will  not 
long  be  satisfied  with  the  present  overcrowded  conditions. 

Dated:  October  28th,  1919. 

Signed:  J.  O.  Miller 

H.  G.  Williams 
H.  C.  Griffith 


1920 

A  POLICY  ON  DIVIDED  DUTIES 

June  4,  1920 

Mr.  W.  C.  Bush, 

Assistant  Secretary, 

Board  of  Directors, 

Ridley  College. 

Dear  Mr.  Bush: 

The  future  management  of  the  school  will  he  divided  between  yourself,  Mr.  Griffith 
and  Mr.  Williams,  each  of  whom  we  expect  to  co-operate  with  the  others,  hut  each  of  whom 
will  be  held  responsible  to  the  Board.  Mr.  Griffith  will  have  charge  of  the  teaching  Staff, 
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including  the  Cricket  Pro,  and  the  Gymnasium  Instructor,  also  the  health  and  general  care 
of  all  the  boys  of  the  Upper  School;  Mr.  Williams  will  have  similar  duties  so  far  as  the 
Lower  School  is  concerned.  All  the  other  matters  including  the  finances,  care  of  buildings, 
and  care  of  grounds,  are  to  be  looked  after  by  you. 

(signed)  George  H.  Gooderham, 

President. 

Note:  Although  the  Dual  Principalship  was  in  operation  during  Dr.  Miller’s  leave  of  absence, 
the  system  outlined  above  proved  unworkable.  Mr.  Bush  resigned  as  Assistant  Secretary  to 
the  Board  on  April  1st,  1921. 

THE  DUAL  PRINCIPALSHIP 

From  the  Minutes  of  the  Board,  June  15,  1920: 

Resolution: 

Moved  by  the  Bev.  Canon  O'Meara,  seconded  by  Lieut-Col.  D.  H.  C.  Mason 

1.  That  this  Board  hereby  appoint  Mr.  II.  C.  Griffith  as  Acting  Principal  of  Ridley 
College  from  this  date,  and  undertakes  to  confirm  his  appointment  as  Principal  on  the 
date  on  which  the  resignation  of  Principal  Miller  is  accepted.  His  salary  shall  be 
Six  Thousand  ( $6,000.00)  Dollars  per  annum  in  addition  to  his  house,  light  and  heat. 

2.  That  the  Board  recommend  that  adequate  provision  be  made  for  the  religious  and 
moral  instruction  and  for  the  pastoral  personal  oversight  of  the  boys,  by  appointing  a 
Chaplain,  or  in  such  other  way  as  the  Board  may  deem  sufficient  to  carry  out  the  terms 
of  the  Charter. 

3.  That  the  salary  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Williams,  Vice-Principal  be  increased  to  the  sum  of 
Four  Thousand  Dollars  per  annum  ($4000.00)  in  addition  to  house,  light  and  heat. 

That  these  three  Resolutions  be  considered  as  one. 

From  the  Minutes  of  October  13,  1920: 

Moved  By  Canon  O’Meara,  seconded  by  H.  J.  Taylor  and  resolved 

That  the  Resolution  passed  by  the  Board  of  Directors  at  a  meeting  held  at  the  National 
Club,  Toronto,  on  Wednesday,  June  15,  1920,  be  rescinded  and  the  following  substi¬ 
tuted  therefor: 

That  this  Board  hereby  appoints  Mr.  H.  C.  Griffith  a  Vice-Principal  of  Ridley  College. 
He  shall  have  direction  over  the  scholastic  affairs  of  the  Upper  School  and  everything 
pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the  boys  of  the  Upper  School.  His  salary  shall  be  $6000.00 
per  annum,  in  addition  to  house,  light  and  heat. 

That  Mr.  H.  G.  Williams,  a  Vice-Principal  of  Ridley  College  shall  have  direction  over 
the  scholastic  affairs  of  the  Lower  School,  and  everything  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of 
the  boys  of  the  Lower  School.  His  salary  shall  be  $4000.00  per  annum,  in  addition  to 
house,  light  and  heat. 

That  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  general  policy  and  conduct  of  the  whole  school, 
Mr.  Griffith  and  Mr.  Williams  shall  act  jointly  and  with  equal  voice,  and  should  they 
be  unable  to  agree,  any  such  disagreement  shall  be  referred  to  the  Local  Board  for 
decision. 

Note:  This  arrangement  for  Ridley’s  administration  was  confirmed  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Board,  May  4,  1921,  after  Dr.  Miller’s  resignation. 
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1921 

THE  FIRST  HEADMASTER'S  LETTER  OF  RESIGNATION 

Auckland,  New  Zealand 
February  23rd,  1921 

Dear  Mr.  Gooderham: 

Before  leaving  Canada  last  June  I  intimated  to  you  my  intention  of  retiring  from  the 
Principalship  of  Ridley  College ,  and  I  now  beg  leave  to  offer  to  the  Board  of  Directors  my 
resignation. 

At  the  end  of  the  school  year  1920, 1  completed  a  period  of  service  to  the  College  of 
thirty-two  years,  during  which  time  I  had  never  been  away  for  more  than  three  months  at 
one  time  and  that  only  twice.  These  long  years  of  service  justify  me,  as  1  think,  in  asking 
the  Board  to  relieve  me  and  to  appoint  a  successor. 

It  is  not  without  many  pangs  that  I  give  up  a  work  which  has  occupied  all  my 
thoughts  and  energies  from  its  inception,  but  it  is  a  great  consolation  to  leave  Ridley  at  the 
time  of  its  great  prosperity  and  to  see  gathered  around  it  friends  whose  lavish  generosity  will 
doubtless  make  its  future  secure. 

Once  more  I  would  express  to  you  personally  my  gratitude  for  what  you  have  done 
for  the  school  at  a  time  when  it  needed  help  more  than  it  does  to-day,  and  for  many  acts 
of  kindness  to  me  ever  since  your  sons  first  came  to  Ridley. 

With  very  kind  regards, 

Yours  sincerely, 

J.  O.  Miller 

Note:  The  above  letter  was  written  during  Dr.  Miller’s  leave  of  absence  for  one  year. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  MEMORIAL  CHAPEL 

From  letter  to  H.  C.  Griffith,  Secretary  to  the  Board,  October,  1921 
Dear  Sir:  Re:  Memorial  Chapel 

The  Old  Boys’  Committee  has  had  subscriptions,  so  far  totalling  approximately 
$70,000.00  of  which  about  $60,000.00  has  been  paid,  and  the  balance  will  come  as 
promised,  but  there  still  remains  to  be  raised  about  $40,000.00. 

Endless  ways  of  raising  this  money  have  been  suggested,  and  finally  we  have  arrived 
at  a  scheme  by  which,  with  the  co-operation  of  your  Directors  we  believe  the  money  can 
be  raised  and  the  Chapel  completed  at  once. 

We  find  that  there  are  a  number  who  would  like  to  participate  in  this  object,  but  are 
not  in  a  position  to  pay  it  at  once,  sums  which  they  would  like  to  contribute,  but  are  willing 
to  make  their  subscriptions  payable  in  instalments  by  giving  notes  covering  their  subscrip¬ 
tions.  Arrangements  have  been  made  to  receive  the  necessary  f  unds  as  required,  provided 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  Ridley  College  will  issue  its  Bonds  from  time  to  time  sufficient  to 
cover  advances  for  the  completion  of  the  building,  but  not  in  excess  of  the  amount  of 
subscriptions  received.  These  notes  are  to  be  held  by  the  Bank  making  the  advances  as 
collateral  to  the  Bonds,  and  the  Bonds  are  to  be  surrendered  from  time  to  time  as  the  notes 
are  paid. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  say  that  your  Old  Boys’  Association  is  deeply  interested, 
and  sincerely  hope  your  Board  will  co-operate. 

Y ours  very  truly, 

D.  H.  C.  Mason,  Chairman 

Ae.  Jarvis,  Jr.,  Secretary 
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THE  GIFT  OF  GOODERHAM  HOUSE 

From,  the  Minutes  of  Thirty-second  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Shareholders  of  Ridley 
College,  October  19,  1921: 

On  motion  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Kingstone,  seconded  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Griffith,  it  was  resolved  that 
the  Local  Board  prepare  a  fitting  resolution  of  thanks  to  Mr.  George  H.  Gooderham 
and  Major  Ross  Gooderham  for  the  magnificent  gift  of  Gooderham  House  and  to  make 
arrangements  for  a  suitable  official  opening  of  the  same. 

1922 

From  the  Minutes  of  the  Local  Board  -  January  16,  1922: 

It  was  moved  by  Dr.  Merritt,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Taylor,  that  formal  letters  of 
appreciation  be  sent  to  Mr.  Ross  Gooderham  and  Mr.  George  H.  Gooderham  for  the 
magnificent  gift  of  the  dormitory  known  as  Gooderham  House. 

1923 

DEDICATION  OF  THE  CHAPEL 

—  PROGRAMME  — 


The  order  of  service  (June  17, 1923) 

Processional  Hymn  -  “Holy,  Holy,  Holy!  Lord  God  Almighty !” 

Presentation  of  the  Chapel  to  the  School  -  Lieut. -Colonel  Douglas  Mason,  President  of  the 
Ridley  College  Old  Boys’  Association,  to  A.  Courtney  Kingstone,  Esq.,  Vice- 
President  of  Ridley  College. 

Dedication  of  the  Chapel  and  various  separate  memorials. 

Psalm  LXXXIV  -  “O  How  Amiable  Are  Thy  Dwellings ” 

Hymn  -  “O  God  Our  Help  in  Ages  Past ” 

Shortened  Form  of  Evening  Prayer  -  The  Reverend  Dr.  J.  O.  Miller  and  the  Rev.  A.  PI. 

Howitt  ( Rector  of  St.  Thomas’  Church ) 

The  Memorial  Service 

Hymn  -  “O  Valiant  Hearts,  Who  To  Your  Glory  Came ” 

The  Reading  of  the  Names  of  the  Fallen  -  Mr.  H.  C.  Griffith. 

Bugle  -  The  Last  Post 

Solo  —  “There  Is  No  Death ”  -  Heber  Mulock  (Old  Ridleian) 

Bugle  -  Uie  Reveille 

Hymn  -  “Plow  Bright  These  Glorious  Spirits  Shine” 

Sermon  -  The  Venerable  Archdeacon  Renison  -  “The  City  of  the  Glorious  Dead ” 

National  Anthem 

Benediction 

Recessional  -  “For  All  The  Saints  Who  From  Their  Imbours  Rest ” 

1924 

RIDLEY’S  NEW  CORPORATE  FORM 

From  Minutes  of  the  General  Board  meeting,  March  3,  1924: 

Resolved  that  this  Board  of  Directors  at  a  meeting  duly  called  and  held  for  the  purposes 
of  considering  the  proposals  to  reconstitute  Ridley  College  under  a  new  corporation, 
hereby  resolves  as  follows: 
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1.  THAT  the  said  proposals  having  been  laid  before  the  Meeting,  and  the  application 
to  Parliament,  petition  and  Bill  having  been  considered,  the  actions  and  proceedings  of 
the  Officers  and  Local  Board  in  such  behalf  are  hereby  approved  and  confirmed. 

2.  THAT  in  the  interests  of  the  College,  it  is  desirable  to  reconstitute  the  corporate 
being,  and  for  that  purpose  a  Special  Act  be  presented  to  the  Legislative  Assembly. 

3.  THAT  it  is  desirable  to  wind  up  and  dissolve  the  existing  Corporation  and  upon 
the  passing  of  the  said  Act  all  things  necessary  to  be  done  in  that  behalf  are  hereby 
authorized  and  may  be  carried  out  bv  the  officers  and  Local  Board. 

4.  THAT  in  support  of  the  said  Special  Act  the  Officers  and  Local  Board  are  hereby 
authorized  to  take  such  action  as  may  be  desirable  or  necessary  to  consummate  the 
aforesaid  proposals. 

Note  (a):  The  Shareholders,  who  met  immediately  after  the  General  Board  (and  who 
were  in  fact  the  same  group )  approved,  ratified  and  confirmed  the  actions  of  the  Local 
Board  and  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  After  appointing  a  sub-committee  “to  examine 
and  inquire  into  the  Bill,  and  to  make  such  changes  and  alterations  as  they  may  deem 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  intent  of  the  Shareholders”,  this,  the  last  of  the  many 
meetings  of  the  Shareholders  of  Ridley  College,  adjourned. 

Note  (b):  The  Bill  received  Royal  Assent  from  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  the  Honour¬ 
able  Henry  Cockshutt,  on  April  17,  1924,  and  thus  became  law.  Its  Article  Three  listed 
the  first  Board  of  Governors  of  the  new  corporation.  They  were  of  course  the  same  men 
who  had  composed  the  last  Board  of  Directors  of  the  old  corporation. 

FIRST  BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS,  1924 

George  H.  Gooderham,  Henry  J.  Cody,  Arthur  Courtney  Kingstone,  Edward  W.  Beatty, 
Arthur  L.  Bishop,  Edward  D.  Gooderham,  M.  Ross  Gooderham,  Herold  B.  Greening,  Henry 
C.  Griffith,  Newman  W.  Hoyles,  J.  Hamilton  Ingersoll,  zEnhlius  Jarvis,  Frederick  C.  Jarvis, 
Reuben  W.  Leonard,  Douglas  H.  C.  Mason,  Wilmot  L.  Matthews,  W.  Hamilton  Merritt, 
John  O.  Miller,  Stanley  C.  Norsworthy,  Thomas  O’Meara,  Carl  Riordon,  Alfred  Rogers, 
Albert  W.  Taylor,  Henry  J.  Taylor,  Henry  G.  Williams  and  George  M.  Wrong. 

Dr.  Hoyles  was  the  only  surviving  member  of  the  original  Board  appointed  on  May  16, 
1889. 

1926 

PLANS  FOR  A  NEW  LOWER  SCHOOL 

From  Minutes  of  a  special  meeting  of  the  Local  Board  of  Governors,  April  12,  1926: 

Mr.  Griffith  explained  that  the  meeting  had  been  called  in  order  that  the  Local  Board 
might  view  the  tentative  plans  of  the  proposed  new  Junior  Intermediate  School 
building,  and  to  that  end  he  had  asked  the  architects  to  be  present  and  explain  the 
plans  in  brief.  Mr.  Paisley  was  present  and  presented  the  plans  and  gave  estimates  of 
the  costs. 

A  long  discussion  followed,  but  no  formal  resolution  was  moved. 

From  the  Minutes  of  a  special  General  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Governors,  April  16,  1926: 

The  President  then  in  a  few  well  chosen  words  expressed  the  deep  appreciation  and 
thanks  of  the  Board  for  the  magnificent  gift  of  Colonel  R.  W.  Leonard  and  asked  that 
the  two  Principals  draft  a  resolution  outlining  the  feelings  of  the  Board,  and  send  the 
same  to  Colonel  Leonard. 
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The  President  then  briefly  outlined  the  situation  in  regard  to  the  new  Junior-Intermed¬ 
iate  School,  and  asked  the  Architects,  Messrs.  Marani  &  Paisley,  to  explain  to  the  Board 
their  plans. 

1929 

LETTER  TO  ST.  CATHARINES  RESIDENTS 

Minute  from  the  Local  Board’s  Meeting,  June,  1929: 

Moved  by  Colonel  Bishop,  seconded  by  Mr.  Williams,  that  Mr.  Griffith  be  instructed 
to  prepare  a  letter  to  the  citizens  of  St.  Catharines  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
entertaining  Ridley  boys,  asking  these  citizens  to  cooperate  with  the  College  authorities 
in  the  observing  of  School  rules  pertaining  to  visiting. 

PROPOSAL  on  p:xpansion 

Notes  from  Minutes  of  the  Board,  1929: 

At  the  first  meeting  in  1929,  Mr.  Griffith  suggested  informally  that  there  were  three 
main  recommendations: 

that  the  Dean’s  House  should  be  remodelled  to  include  a  laboratorv,  music 
room,  museum  and  Old  Boys’  quarters; 

that  School  House  should  be  nothing  but  class  rooms,  reception  rooms,  dining 
room,  kitchen  and  servants’  quarters; 

that  there  should  be  a  new  dormitory  building  or  buildings  for  one  hundred 
and  forty  boys. 

PLANS  FOR  MERRITT  HOUSE 

From  the  Minutes  of  the  Board  of  Governors,  February  6,  1929: 

The  meeting  then  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  and  it  was  decided  that  Colonel 
Bishop  and  Mr.  Griffith  should  interview  Messrs.  Marani  &  Lawson,  or  any  other 
architects  whom  they  desired,  and  ask  them  to  submit  a  rough  plan  for  the  erection 
of  the  new  dormitory  building. 


1930 

A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  COL.  R.  W.  LEONARD 

(From  Acta  Ridleiana,  Easter,  1931) 

A  Director-Governor  1911-1930;  great  benefactor  of  Ridley  and 
Canadian  education.  Born  Feb.  21,  1860;  Died  Dec.  17,  1930. 

by 

H.  G.  WILLIAMS 


It  is  verv  fitting  that  this  number  of  the  Acta  Ridleiana  should  contain  reference  to  the 
passing  of  Colonel  R.  W.  Leonard,  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  Ridley  College,  and  one  of 
its  most  generous  benefactors.  But  if  he  had  had  no  connection  with  Ridley,  his  career 
should  still  be  an  inspiration  to  the  past  and  present  members  of  this  school. 

From  the  year  1883,  when  Reuben  Wells  Leonard  graduated  with  the  Silver  Medal  from 
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the  Royal  Military  College  of  Canada,  the  greater  part  of  his  energies  was  devoted  to  the 
development  of  his  country.  He  chose  the  profession  of  engineering,  and  in  that  calling  he 
took  a  part  in  the  construction  of  Canada’s  railway  system,  which  required  his  presence  in 
every  part  of  the  Dominion,  a  mari  usque  ad  mare. 

Beginning,  immediately  after  graduation,  as  transitman  on  the  survey  and  construction 
of  the  Lake  Superior  Division  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  the  young  engineer  placed 
his  foot  on  the  first  rung  of  the  ladder.  Twenty-eight  years  later  he  was  selected  by  the 
Dominion  Government  for  the  position  of  Chairman  of  the  National  Transcontinental 
Railway  Commission  at  Ottawa,  and  under  his  management  the  construction  of  this  line 
from  Moncton,  N.B.  to  Winnipeg  was  completed  in  1914. 

The  barest  outline  of  his  activities  during  these  intervening  years  is  impressive  for  his 
work  was  not  only  in  railway  construction  and  management.  In  1892  he  was  engineer  in 
charge  of  the  first  hydro-electric  development  at  Niagara  Falls,  from  1902  to  1904  he  was 
in  charge  of  the  construction  of  a  hydro-electric  plant  at  De  Cew  Falls,  near  St.  Catharines, 
and  in  1905  to  1908  he  completed  a  similar  development  at  Kakabeka  Falls,  near  Fort 
William,  for  the  Kaministikwia  Power  Company. 

As  early  as  1899  he  had  been  engaged  with  the  Lake  Superior  Corporation  in  developing 
their  iron  and  nickel  deposits  in  the  Sudbury  and  Michipicoten  Districts.  Much  of  his  salary 
as  an  engineer  was  expended  in  sending  out  prospecting  parties  to  any  district  where 
conditions  seemed  favourable  for  the  discovery  of  useful  minerals.  His  great  reward  came 
in  1905,  when  silver  was  discovered  near  the  present  town  of  Cobalt  during  the  building 
of  the  Temiskaming  and  Northern  Ontario  Railway.  The  story  of  the  discovery  of  the 
Coniagas  Mine  and  its  development  is  one  of  the  romances  of  the  mining  world.  This 
forty-acre  claim  produced  over  thirty-five  million  ounces  of  silver,  and  the  company  of 
which  Col.  Leonard  was  president  paid  eleven  and  a  half  million  dollars  in  dividends,  and 
added  at  least  two  to  the  millionaire  population  of  Canada. 

Such  sudden  access  to  wealth  has  been  to  many  men  the  undoing  of  their  career,  and  a 
general  slump  in  their  fineness  of  character,  but  in  the  case  of  Col.  Leonard  it  gave  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  service  such  as  he  can  only  have  dreamed  of  before.  When  the  German  submarine 
activity  was  at  its  height  during  the  Great  War,  we  find  him  building  merchant  ships.  Later 
we  find  him  president  of  Electric  Steel  and  Engineering,  Limited,  vice-president  of  the 
Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  and  of  the  Canadian  Mining  Institute,  a  member  of 
the  Council  of  the  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy,  London,  England,  and  a  member  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers. 

Thus  it  was  that  his  own  profession  chose  to  honour  him,  but  his  fellow  Canadians,  his 
friends  and  the  general  public,  knowing  little  of  professional  technicalities,  choose  to  honour 
him  for  the  wise  and  generous  solicitude  he  showed  in  the  distribution  of  the  wealth 
that  had  come  into  his  hands.  His  church,  the  cause  of  education,  his  native  city  of  Brantford 
and  his  adopted  city  of  St.  Catharines,  hospitals,  widows  and  orphans,  do  not  think  of  him  as 
a  successful  engineer,  but  as  a  great-souled  benefactor,  and  honour  him  as  such. 

Probably  his  outstanding  act  in  the  interests  of  the  Empire  was  the  purchase  and 
presentation  to  the  British  Nation  of  Chatham  House,  as  a  home  for  the  Royal  Institute  of 
International  Affairs.  This  old  historic  house  in  St.  James’  Square,  London,  was  at  different 
times  the  residence  of  the  younger  Pitt  and  of  Gladstone. 

He  founded  and  endowed  the  Leonard  Foundation,  which  assists  in  educating  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  clergy,  school  teachers,  officers  and  men  of  the  naval,  military  and  air 
forces,  and  engineers,  whose  financial  condition  does  not  enable  them  to  give  their  children 
a  college  education.  There  are  now  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  these  students  receiving 
the  benefits  of  the  Foundation,  and  Col.  Leonard  made  provision  in  his  will  so  that  later 
the  work  of  the  Foundation  may  be  further  extended. 

Many  of  the  kindly  deeds  of  Col.  and  Mrs.  Leonard,  for  she  was  always  associated  with 
him  in  his  benefactions,  were  only  known  to  themselves  and  the  persons  benefited,  and  it  is 
only  possible  in  this  article  to  call  to  mind  the  more  princely  generosities.  Among  these  is 
our  own  Lower  School,  which  will  remain  a  thing  of  beauty  and  usefulness  for  generations 
of  Ridleians  yet  to  come.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  remember  that  Col.  Leonard,  in  spite  of  his 
physical  infirmities,  was  able  to  inspect  the  building  soon  after  its  completion. 

Col.  Leonard  was  latterly  a  wealthy  man,  but  wealthy  men  are  not  uncommon  in  Canada. 
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Had  this  been  his  only  claim  to  distinction,  his  life  would  point  no  moral  to  the  readers  of 
this  magazine.  No  one  can  help  realizing  that  the  responsibility  of  wealth,  taken  as  seriously 
as  Col.  Leonard  took  his,  must  be  a  burden,  and  that  the  passing  moment  must  come  when 
one  longs  for  relief.  Some  years  ago  I  was  driving  with  him  along  a  country  road  with  eyes 
open  for  anything  interesting.  Now  and  then  we  would  stop  to  watch  and  identify  a  bird, 
and  it  was  then  he  said,  “Sometimes  I  wish  this  money  had  not  come.  There  is  so  little  time 
for  pleasures  like  this  now.”  His  personal  pleasures  were  simple  and  wholesome,  and  it 
required  but  little  money  to  enjoy  them. 

He  took  the  responsibility  of  riches  as  he  took  all  his  other  responsibilities.  His  money 
was  not  to  be  used  for  the  indulgence  of  himself  or  others,  but  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
word  was  a  trust,  and  he  its  administrator.  A  few  only  know  the  infinite  care  and  intense 
thought  bestowed  upon  every  one  of  his  major  benefactions.  It  can  be  truly  said  of  him, 
that  he  had  learned  and  practised  the  true  use  of  money,  and  in  so  doing  he  won  his  own 
happiness. 


1932 

THE  RESIGNATION  OF  MR.  H.  G.  WILLIAMS,  B.A. 

From  a  letter  to  the  Board: 

“ During  the  last  few  days  I  have  read  over  every  annual  and  special  report  I  have 
presented  to  the  Board,  and  in  this,  my  last  one,  I  desire  to  thank  the  members  for  the 
uniform  kindness  I  have  always  received  at  their  hands,  not  forgetting  their  generous 
participation  in  the  gift  made  to  me  last  Prize  Day,  nor  the  financial  provisions  made  for 
my  future. 

“I  regard  myself  as  especially  fortunate  to  have  had  the  privilege  of  spending  my  life 
in  work  that  I  loved.  In  the  past  forty-one  years  my  work  has  often  not  satisfied  myself;  with 
my  present  knowledge  I  could  do  better,  but  finis  is  written  and  the  book  is  closed.  Yet,  as 
I  pass  from  the  active  work  of  the  School  I  feel  that  my  interest  in  Ridley  -  and  especially 
in  the  Lower  School  -  is  unabated.  Its  progress  and  welfare  will  always  be  a  matter  of  deep 
concern  to  me,  and  I  shall  rejoice  to  see  my  successor  carry  to  full  fruition  the  work  that  I 
have  been  allowed  to  begin.'> 

H.  G.  Williams 


THE  LOWER  SCHOOL’S  MASTER-IN -CHARGE 

From  the  Minutes  of  the  Local  Board  of  Governors,  June  14,  1932: 

Mr.  Kingstone  briefly  outlined  the  reason  for  calling  the  meeting,  namely  to  receive  a 
report  from  the  special  committee  recommending  a  master  to  take  charge  of  the  Lower 
School  (to  succeed  Mr.  Williams).  Mr.  Kingstone  gave  a  brief  resume  of  the  work  of  the 
Committee  before  they  reached  their  decision.  Briefly,  they  had  interviewed  numerous 
applicants  and  had  narrowed  the  choice  to  three,  and  then  finally  to  one,  E.  V.  Brown, 
Esq.,  B.Sc.  at  present  a  master  at  Appleby  School,  Oakville.  Mr.  Kingstone  on  behalf 
of  the  Committee,  stated  that  not  only  were  Mr.  Brown’s  credentials  of  the  highest 
order,  but  those  of  the  Board  who  had  met  him  were  very  favourably  impressed  with 
his  bearing  and  general  demeanour.  Mr.  Brown  is  a  graduate  in  science  from  McGill 
University,  a  Canadian  by  birth,  and  thirty-four  years  of  age.  This  concluded  the 
Committee  report. 

On  the  motion  of  Major  H.  B.  Burgoyne  and  Mr.  H.  G.  Williams,  E.  V.  Brown,  Esq., 
B.Sc.,  was  appointed  Master-in-Charge  of  the  Lower  and  Intermediate  School.  ( This 
was  a  new  title. ) 
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PRINCIPAL  TO  HEADMASTER 

From  the  Minutes  of  the  Local  Board  of  Governors,  November  28,  1932: 

Mr.  Griffith  brought  up  the  matter  of  his  title  as  laid  down  in  the  ‘Ridley  College  Bill, 
i.e.,  that  of  Principal.  If  it  were  at  all  possible  Mr.  Griffith  suggested  that  this  name  be 
changed  to  Headmaster  and  to  this  the  Board  acquiesced  and  suggested  that  should 
any  opportunity  arise  in  the  near  future  when  the  ‘Ridley  College  Bill  might  be 
changed,  Mr.  Griffith’s  title  be  changed  from  Principal  to  Headmaster. 

1935 

TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  DR.  J.  O.  MILLER ,  M.A.,  D.C.L. 

First  Headmaster  of  Ridley  College 

(From  Acta  Ridleiana,  Easter,  1936) 

Headmaster  of  Ridley,  1889-1921;  a  Director-Governor 
from  1897.  Retired  1921.  Died  November  17,  1935 

(From  an  Editorial) 

In  the  death  of  Dr.  J.  O.  Miller,  Ridley’s  greatest  link  with  the  past  has  been  broken. 
First  headmaster,  leader  through  the  early  days  of  struggle,  adviser,  guide  and  friend  to 
all  boys  who  came  under  him,  his  life  was  one  that  was  devoted  to  the  creation  and  well¬ 
being  of  his  school. 

He  was  ever  a  man  of  action,  a  man  who  took  an  intense  interest  in  the  job  at  hand,  or  in 
the  world  around  him.  To  him  a  long  and  prolonged  sickness  would  have  been  a  burden 
almost  beyond  the  bounds  of  contemplation.  We  feel  that  Old  Boys  and  old  friends  of  the 
school  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  this  was  spared  him.  He  passed  away  quietly  early  on  the 
afternoon  of  Tuesday,  November  17th.  On  the  previous  Saturday  afternoon  he  had 
attended  the  Varsity-Western  football  game  and  earlier  in  the  season  had  been  present  at 
the  Ridley  games  in  Toronto. 

On  the  morning  of  Thursday,  November  19th,  a  funeral  service  was  held  at  St.  James’ 
Church  in  Toronto.  This  was  followed  by  a  service  held  in  the  school  chapel  at  2.30  o’clock 
of  that  afternoon.  After  the  service  the  boys  of  the  school  lined  the  drive-way,  and  the 
school-bell  tolled  as  the  cortege  left  the  grounds  to  drive  to  Victoria  Lawn  Cemetery.  Here 
Bishop  Renison  and  the  Rev.  Norman  Taylor  (O.R.  ’07-T7)  conducted  the  services. 

Thus  ended  the  career  of  one  who  “ran  the  straight  race”  and  also  left  behind  him  an 
enduring  monument  of  achievement  -  Ridley  College. 

A  Remembrance  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Cody, 

President  of  the  University  of  Toronto 

My  memories  of  Dr.  Miller  go  back  to  the  days  when  we  were  undergraduates  in  the 
University  of  Toronto.  He  graduated  with  his  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  1888  and  I  in 
1889;  we  received  our  Master  of  Arts  degrees  together  in  1890.  At  the  university  he  was 
more  mature  than  many  of  his  fellow-students,  as  he  had  already  been  engaged  in  the  study 
of  law;  but  he  was  honorably  known  among  us  as  one  of  the  editors  of  the  undergraduate 
paper,  “Varsity”,  and  of  the  “Evangelical  Churchman”  -  a  widely  read  and  influential 
weekly  journal  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Canada. 

Even  as  an  undergraduate  he  had  a  discriminating  knowledge  of  literature  and  the  “pen 
of  a  ready  writer”,  both  in  prose  and  verse.  He  was  one  of  the  many  who  came  under  the 
philosophic  influence  of  Professor  George  Pointon  Young,  one  of  the  most  inspiring  of 
teachers,  who  not  only  taught  the  history  of  philosophy,  and  a  system  of  philosophv,  but 
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also  taught  men  to  philosophize,  to  think  for  themselves.  These  deep  lessons  Dr.  Miller 
thoroughly  learned. 

A  group  of  Churchmen,  mainly  from  the  ranks  of  those  who  had  founded  Wycliffe 
College,  Toronto,  determined  to  establish  a  boys’  Residential  School.  The  property  of  the 
old  Springbank  Sanatorium  in  St.  Catharines  was  on  the  market,  and  was  ultimately  pur¬ 
chased  as  the  home  for  the  new  school.  The  chief  problem  before  them  was  the  finding  of 
a  suitable  headmaster  to  fill  this  most  important  position.  The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  O.  Miller,  who 
had  graduated  in  Theology  from  Wycliffe  College  and  had  been  recently  ordained,  was 
unanimously  chosen.  The  issue  indicated  the  excellence  of  the  choice.  For  the  new  Principal 
was  not  only  a  thorough  scholar,  a  sound  theologian,  and  a  thoughtful  and  instructive 
preacher,  but  a  man  of  administrative  ability  and  business  experience,  a  man  of  affairs  and 
of  powers  of  leadership.  The  name  chosen  for  the  new  school  was  Bishop  Ridley  College 
( after  one  of  the  most  scholarly  and  saintly  divines  of  the  Anglican  Reformation ) ,  and  the 
motto  was  the  Greek  rendering  of  Proverbs  16:22,  “Understanding  is  a  well-spring  of  life 
unto  him  that  hath  it.”  In  later  years  the  name  was  shortened  to  “Ridley  College”  and  the 
motto  changed  to  the  present  one,  “Terar  dum  prosirn.”  For  all  these  choices  the  Principal 
was  mainly  responsible. 

The  School  opened  in  September  1889,  with  a  staff  of  four:  the  Principal,  Mr.  F.  J.  Steen 
(afterwards  Professor  in  the  Montreal  Diocesan  College),  Mr.  W.  H.  S.  Spotton  (now  a 
leading  lawyer  in  Western  Canada),  and  myself.  We  were  all  young  together  -  School, 
Principal,  staff  and  boys  -  and  had  the  hopefulness  and  audacity  of  youth.  The  Principal 
himself  taught  the  English  and  History,  and  made  these  subjects  live.  He  used  to  take  the 
whole  school  down  to  Queenston  and  Brock’s  Monument  on  the  thirteenth  of  October,  the 
anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Queenston  Heights.  It  was  a  glorious  drive  in  autumn  sun-shine, 
amid  the  grapevines  and  apple  orchards,  with  a  picnic  on  the  heights  at  the  end.  But  the 
battle  scene  and  its  results  became  real  to  us  all.  Mr.  Miller  was  keenly  interested  in  the 
physical  development  of  the  boys,  both  on  the  playing  fields  and  the  drill  ground,  and  in 
the  gymnasium.  He  individualized  each  boy  and  planned  his  career  wtih  interest  and  pride. 
He  took  part  in  the  Sunday  services  in  St.  Thomas’  Church,  and  not  infrequently  preached. 
The  rector  of  St.  Thomas’  was  a  warm,  personal  College  friend  of  his,  the  Rev.  W.  J, 
Armitage  (afterwards  Archdeacon  Armitage,  rector  of  St.  Paul’s,  Halifax).  Manifold  were 
his  duties  and  activities  in  those  early  days.  He  had  frequent  conferences  with  Mr.  T.  R. 
Merritt  of  Rodman  Hall,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board,  on  matters  relating  to.  property,  build¬ 
ing  and  finance;  he  was  in  constant  touch  with  Captain  Geo.  Thairs  ( afterwards  Lt.-Col. ) 
on  the  bookkeeping  and  the  purchase  of  supplies,  and  with  the  matron,  Miss  A.  M.  Cleghorn, 
on  the  problems  of  housekeeping;  he  had  to  meet  parents  from  all  parts  of  Canada,  who 
confided  their  sons  to  his  care,  and  numerous  visitors  who  came  to  see  this  new  educational 
venture;  he  had  to  exercise  a  firm,  yet  kindly  discipline  over  a  group  of  vigorous  boys;  he 
had  a  general  supervision  over  the  teaching  of  the  school,  though  he  wisely  allowed  his 
colleagues  much  freedom  in  this  respect. 

Later  on  the  staff  was  increased  by  the  coming  of  Rev.  F.  B.  Hodgins,  Mr.  H.  G. 
Williams  and  Mr.  Geo.  B.  McClean  (a  mighty  athlete,  who  all  too  soon  fell  a  victim  to 
tuberculosis).  Among  the  boys  of  those  early  days  when  I  was  on  the  staff  were  some  who 
have  since  won  distinction  in  Canada.  I  hesitate  to  mention  names,  lest  I  should  seem  to 
pass  over  many.  Yet  I  cannot  forbear  to  recall  D.  Bruce  Macdonald  (afterwards  Head¬ 
master  of  St.  Andrew’s  College,  and  now  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
University  of  Toronto);  his  brother  Charles  (now  President  of  the  Confederation  Life 
Insurance  Company);  Courtney  Kingstone  (now  one  of  the  High  Court  Judges  of  this 
Province);  Charles  E.  Lee,  Bingley  Benson,  Percy  Kortright,  Carl  Riordon,  the  Ogilvies, 
the  Cartwrights,  A.  W.  Taylor,  Ross  Gooderham  and  the  Griffiths  (one  of  whom  is  now  the 
honoured  head  of  the  school).  Space  forbids  me  to  name  more. 

Under  Dr.  Miller’s  wise  administration  the  school  grew  in  numbers  and  in  extent  until 
the  fire  destroyed  the  old  structure.  I  well  remember  that  I  announced  the  news  of  the  fire 
and  the  escape  of  all  the  inmates  of  the  school  in  St.  Paul’s  Church  at  a  Sunday  morning 
service.  By  an  extraordinary  coincidence  the  hymn  we  sang  immediately  after  was:  “God 
moves  in  a  mysterious  way,  His  wonders  to  perform.”  For  the  fire  was  the  beginning  of  a 
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new  era  in  Ridley  history.  The  new  buildings  were  erected  on  the  spacious  grounds  across 
the  canal  and  Ridley  moved  in  all  respects  into  “a  larger  room”.  Dr.  Miller  bore  the  burden 
of  these  developments,  and  more  and  more  became  identified  with  the  school  and  its  spirit. 
A  sore  blow  fell  on  him  when  his  gracious  and  beautiful  wife  passed  away;  he  was  never 
the  same  again. 

It  was  my  happy  privilege  to  sit  beside  him  at  the  last  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Ridley 
Roard  only  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  to  have  cheery  converse  as  of  old.  I  last  caught  sight  ol 
him  at  the  football  match  when  Varsity  outplayed  Queen’s.  His  interests  were  always  wide. 
He  read  much.  He  travelled  much.  He  reflected  much.  He  had  a  warm  place  in  the  hearts 
of  all  Ridleians. 

In  these  few  words,  may  I  pay  my  tribute  of  affection  and  respect  to  a  dear  friend  and 
old-time  colleague,  who  left  in  Ridley  College  a  visible  monument  of  his  love  of  boys,  of 
his  devotion  to  sound  learning  and  of  service  to  God  and  his  country? 


1936 

BEQUESTS:  THE  LATE  COLONEL  LEONARD 

Condensed  from  various  Minutes  of  the  Board:  Following  the  first  bequest  of  $60,000 
by  the  will  of  the  late  W.  R.  Leonard,  the  Board  decided  that  the  School  should  set  up  a 
bursary  fund  to  be  known  as  The  Leonard  Awards.  A  Committee  was  appointed  to  sign  a 
trust  agreement  with  the  Toronto  General  Trusts  Corporation. 

Colonel  Leonard’s  will  bequeathed  a  very  substantial  share  of  his  estate  to  be  divided 
among  five  educational  institutions,  with  Ridley  fortunate  to  be  chosen  as  one  of  the  five  by 
the  Committee  in  charge  of  distribution  of  the  monies.  Further  bequests  made  it  possible 
for  Ridley  to  extend  the  number  of  awards  made  annually. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  go  into  the  matter  of  extra  scholarships  and  the  Board  was 
able  to  announce  that,  effective  September  1937,  the  School  would  offer  in  addition  to  the 
Leonard  Awards  six  Memorial  Scholarships  in  the  Upper  School,  ten  Dr.  John  Ormsby 
Miller  Memorial  Scholarships  in  the  Lower  School,  a  special  scholarship  for  a  boy  entering 
Form  IV  from  the  Lower  School,  and  clergy  allowances  (these  not  to  exceed  $200.00). 

Truly,  if  any  name  should  be  revered  at  Ridley  it  should  be  that  of  Colonel  Reuben 
Wells  Leonard.  (Please  see  narrative  and  Appendix  C.) 


1937 

PLANS  FOR  THE  NEW  GYMNASIUM 

From  the  Minutes  of  the  Annual  General  Meeting,  October  29,  1937: 

Mr.  Kingstone  then  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Gooderham  in  which  the  latter  commented 
on  the  financial  statement  and  laid  stress  on  the  necessity  of  a  new  gymnasium  for  the 
College. 


1938 

From  the  Minutes  of  the  Forty-Ninth  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Board,  October  28, 
1938: 

The  question  of  building  the  new  Gymnasium  was  gone  into  at  some  length,  and  it 
was  decided  that  the  Committee  should  have  plans  prepared  and  adopted  as  soon  as 
possible. 
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1939 

From  Dr.  Griffith  s  Report  to  the  Annual  Meeting,  October  27,  1939: 

The  New  Gymnasium. 

I  am  very  glad  to  report  that  following  instructions  of  the  Board  of  Governors  the 
Gymnasium  Committee  proceeded  with  the  building  of  the  new  Gymnasium  and  the 
building  is  now  completed. 

It  is  our  hope  to  open  the  Gymnasium  on  Saturday,  November  4th. 

1942 

TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  PRESIDENT 
GEORGE  H.  GOODERHAM 

(From  Acta  Ridleiana,  Easter,  1943) 

President  of  Ridley  College,  1912-42; 

a  Director  -  Governor  from  1905. 

In  the  death  of  George  H.  Gooderham  in  Toronto  on  December  22nd,  1942,  Canada 
lost  one  of  its  outstanding  citizens  and  Ridley  one  of  its  greatest  friends  and  staunchest 
supporters.  Although  Mr.  Gooderham  had  been  in  failing  health  for  the  past  few  years,  his 
interest  in  the  School  and  all  school  activities  never  waned,  and  his  death  has  left  everyone 
connected  with  Ridley  with  a  feeling  of  very  real  loss. 

There  could  be  no  finer  epitaph  written  of  any  man  than  that  he  was  the  friend  of 
ambitious  and  worthy  Canadian  youth.  To  the  interest  and  generosity  of  the  late  Mr. 
Gooderham,  many  a  boy  of  character  and  talent  owed  his  start  in  education  and  training 
on  the  first  step  of  the  ladder  up  to  a  subsequent  high  achievement  in  life. 

His  interest  in  education  and  youth  began  as  a  young  man  when  he  was  elected  to  the 
Toronto  School  Board  and  became  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  Toronto  in 
1904.  In  1912,  he  became  President  of  Ridley  College  and  acted  in  this  capacity  until  the 
time  of  his  death. 

From  the  outset,  he  assumed  his  duties  with  the  sincerity  and  enthusiasm  that  were  so 
typical  of  him.  As  President,  he  was  always  in  accord  with  new  ideas  and  plans  for  the 
betterment  of  the  School.  Under  his  guidance,  a  progressive  building  programme  was 
initiated  which  resulted  in  the  erection  of  the  Rink,  Gooderham  House,  the  Chapel,  the 
new  Lower  School,  Merritt  House,  and  the  Gymnasium,  to  all  of  which  he  subscribed 
generously.  To  these  may  be  added  the  Headmaster’s  Residence,  which  was  a  personal  gift 
of  Mr.  Gooderham’s  to  the  School.  “Gooderham  House”,  which  was  a  gift  to  the  College 
from  Mr.  Gooderham  and  his  brother,  Mr.  Ross  Gooderham,  stands  as  a  splendid  monu¬ 
ment  to  his  memory.  As  was  typical  of  the  donors,  no  attempt  was  made  to  make  public 
news  of  the  gift,  and  the  late  Mr.  Gooderham  was  quite  averse  to  having  the  building 
named  “Gooderham  House”. 

In  all  his  philanthropic  and  charitable  undertakings,  he  was  most  modest  and  preferred 
that  they  be  anonymous.  Great,  however,  as  were  his  material  gifts,  in  all  his  undertakings 
he  gave  of  his  time  and  energy  unselfishly  and  exemplified  to  the  highest  degree  Emerson’s 
definition  of  giving,  “the  only  gift  is  a  portion  of  thyself.” 

His  unfailing  interest  in  games  was  always  an  inspiration  to  the  School  teams,  and  as 
long  as  he  was  physically  able,  he  never  missed  a  game  in  which  a  Ridley  team  was  com¬ 
peting.  The  Annual  Ridley  Cricket  Tour,  which  for  many  years  did  so  much  for  Ridley  and 
which  has  been  a  stimulus  to  cricket  in  many  parts  of  Canada  was,  in  its  inception,  Mr. 
Gooderham’s  idea.  Very  few  were  aware  of  the  fact  that  for  many  years  he  bore  the  entire 
expenses  of  the  tours.  In  fact  he  was  a  lover  and  supporter  of  clean  sport  in  all  its  branches. 

Mr.  Gooderham  was  an  enthusiastic  yachtsman  and  for  over  fifty  years,  he  was  a  member 
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of  the  Royal  Canadian  Yacht  Club.  For  fifteen  years,  he  was  at  the  helm  of  the  Club  as 
Commodore,  years  during  which  the  Club  made  its  greatest  strides  towards  gaining  the 
prominent  position  it  holds  today  in  the  yachting  world. 

As  evidence  of  his  public  spirit  and  high  sense  of  citizenship,  he  was  a  Past  President 
and  a  fife  director  of  the  Canadian  National  Exhibition.  On  three  occasions  he  was  elected 
as  a  Conservative  to  the  Provincial  Legislature  and  in  1914,  he  was  made  Chairman  of  the 
Toronto  and  Hamilton  Highway  Commission. 

Few  men  have  served  their  country  and  the  School  more  unselfishly  or  more  effectively 
than  Mr.  Gooderham.  This  is  not  the  place  to  mention  his  many  and  diversified  business 
interests;  suffice  it  to  say  that  for  a  very  busy  man,  he  gave  of  his  time  unstintingly  to  all 
worthwhile  public  and  civic  enterprises.  Words  fail  utterly  to  pay  adequate  tribute  to  a 
man  who  in  his  quiet  unassuming  manner  did  so  much  for  so  many.  To  us  at  Ridley,  his 
death  has  been  a  personal  loss.  His  wise  counsel  in  the  administration  of  the  business 
affairs  of  the  School  wall  be  sorely  missed. 

It  might  be  appropriate  to  quote  a  part  of  the  resolution  passed  by  the  Board  of  Governors 
at  the  time  of  Mr.  Gooderham’s  death.  “For  the  past  thirty  years,  the  Board  has  carried  on 
its  work  under  his  leadership  absolutely  confident  of  his  judgment  and  more  than  content 
widi  the  splendid  results  of  his  strong  guidance.  Mr.  Gooderham  was  naturally  endowed 
with  exceptional  gifts  for  this  work  and  his  wholehearted  interest  in  everything  pertaining 
to  Ridley  was  most  apparent  in  the  growth  and  success  of  the  School.  His  wonderful 
generosity  and  his  devotion  to  Ridley  cannot  be  measured.  His  never-failing  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  Old  Boys  and  his  great  pride  in  their  success  have  meant  much  to  them  and 
the  Board  feels  that  his  loss  to  the  School  is  almost  irreparable.  As  long  as  Ridley  lasts, 
Mr.  Gooderham’s  name  will  be  honoured  and  revered  by  all  Ridleians  wherever  they  may 
be.  Of  him  it  can  be  truly  said  that  Ridley  has  lost  a  great  counsellor,  a  devoted  friend  and 
a  most  generous  benefactor.” 

To  Mrs.  Gooderham  and  members  of  the  family,  Acta  on  behalf  of  the  School  and 
Ridleians  everywhere,  extends  heartfelt  sympathy. 

1943 

TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  H.  Q.  WILLIAMS,  B.A.  (LON.) 

(From  Acta  Ridleiana,  Christmas,  1943) 

Vice-President  of  Ridley  from  1938;  Principal  of  the  Lower 
School  from  1899;  Co-Principal  of  Ridley,  1922-1933. 

Mr.  Williams  is  gone.  The  sad  news  of  his  death  in  Toronto  on  November  2nd  came  as  a 
great  shock  to  all  Ridleians,  for  he  has  been  such  a  part  of  Ridley  for  the  last  52  years,  that 
Ridley  without  him,  seemed  inconceivable. 

A  graduate  of  the  University  of  London,  England,  in  September,  1891,  he  came  to  the 
School,  which  was  then  only  two  years  old,  to  take  charge  of  the  mathematical  and  science 
departments  and  later  on  he  gave  up  these  departments  to  take  charge  of  the  departments 
of  English  and  French,  which  post  he  held  from  1895  to  1899.  He  was  then  chosen  to 
become  headmaster  of  the  new  Lower  School,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  history  of  boarding 
schools  in  Canada,  which  post  he  held  until  his  retirement  from  active  duties  in  June,  1932. 
Under  his  wise  and  sympathetic  guidance  the  Lower  School  grew  and  prospered  to  such  an 
extent  that  in  1927  the  new  Lower  School  building  was  erected,  due  largely  to  the  generosity 
of  the  late  Col.  R.  W.  Leonard,  who  had  always  been  so  interested  in  Mr.  Williams  and 
who  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  work  which  he  was  doing  for  the  young  boys  who  came 
under  his  fatherly  care.  Five  years  later,  in  1932,  he  retired  from  active  work  in  the  school, 
but  in  1937  he  returned  to  live  in  the  Lower  School,  assuming  no  duties  of  any  kind.  In 
spite  of  this  he  continued  to  take  an  active  and  kindly  interest  in  the  boys  and  the  school 
in  general  and  in  1938  he  was  elected  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Governors,  of  which 
he  had  been  a  very  valuable  member  for  many  years. 
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This  is  a  very  brief  and  inadequate  history  of  his  actual  connection  with  the  School. 
What  he  accomplished  in  those  52  years  can  never  be  estimated.  We  might  tell  of  his  love 
for  the  finest  things  of  life,  his  passion  for  the  best  in  art,  music  and  literature.  We  well 
remember  the  Glee  Club  of  the  early  days  to  which  he  devoted  so  much  of  his  time  and 
energy,  his  love  for  cricket,  a  game  which  he  encouraged  with  so  much  success,  his  revival 
of  Acta  in  1892,  but  beyond  everything  else  we  remember  his  modesty,  his  kindness,  his 
devotion  to  duty,  his  courtesy,  his  never  failing  sympathy  and  his  great  undying  love  for 
and  faith  in  the  boys  who  came  under  his  care.  In  speaking  at  his  funeral  at  the  School 
Chapel,  on  November  3rd,  the  Bishop  of  Niagara  summed  up  his  virtues  in  the  words  of 
the  fifteenth  psalm -The  Gentleman  s  Psalm-  for  he  was  a  true  Christian  gentleman  in 
every  sense  of  the  term.  His  passing  will  come  as  a  real  personal  loss  to  every  Ridley  Old 
Boy  who  knew  him,  for  to  know  him  was  to  love  him.  A  great  man  has  gone  from  us,  but 
his  works  will  live  for  ever. 

A  Tribute  from  Julian  Street 

At  the  time  of  his  retirement  from  the  Lower  School  in  1932,  Julian  Street  (O.R.  ’93-’96), 
the  well-known  author  and  a  former  pupil  of  Mr.  Williams,  wrote  as  follows  to  Acta: 

‘Tn  the  past  twenty-five  years  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet,  and  in  some  cases  to 
know  well,  many  of  the  great  men  of  our  day.  I  believe  I  know  what  a  great  man  is,  and 
it  is  my  profound  conviction  that  Mr.  H.  G.  Williams  is  truly  a  great  man. 

“He  is  a  great  teacher  and  great  teachers  are  extremely  rare.  He  is  an  artist  at  teaching, 
and  like  all  great  artists,  he  has  followed  his  art  for  the  pure  love  of  it,  and  in  so  doing 
has  vastly  benefited  mankind.  His  heart  is  great,  his  wisdom  is  great,  and  he  is  a  great 
gentleman. 

“Few  men  there  are  who,  looking  back  over  the  chain  of  years,  can  see  as  he  must  see, 
each  separate  link  bright  with  the  record  of  noble  service  rendered  always  with  the  utmost 
modesty. 

“He  is  a  man  to  be  envied,  a  man  to  be  honoured,  a  man  to  be  loved.” 

To  his  son,  Mr.  Hal  B.  Williams,  the  President  of  the  Ridley  Old  Boys’  Association,  and 
to  his  daughter,  Miss  Gwendolen  Williams,  and  all  the  other  members  of  his  family  we 
extend  our  deep  and  sincere  sympathy. 

“So  when  a  great  man  dies, 

Far  years  beyond  our  ken, 

The  light  he  leaves  behind  him  lies 
Upon  the  paths  of  men.” 

-  Longfellow 


1944 

The  following  was  entered  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Board  at  a  Meeting  held  at  Toronto, 
January  20,  1944: 

Resolution 

The  Board  of  Governors  of  Ridley  College  desire  to  place  on  record  their  great 
sense  of  deep  personal  loss  and  the  loss  that  Ridley  has  sustained  in  the  death  of  Mr. 
H.  G.  Williams,  who  was  so  intimately  connected  with  Ridley  for  the  last  fifty-two 
years  and  for  many  years,  a  most  valued  and  respected  member  of  the  Board  of 
Governors,  of  which  he  had  been  Vice-President  since  1938. 

During  all  these  years,  the  thought  always  uppermost  in  his  mind  was  the  welfare 
and  advancement  of  the  interests  of  the  school.  A  great  and  inspired  teacher,  loving 
his  boys  and  beloved  of  them,  he  has  left  behind  him  a  heritage  of  influence  for  good 
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upon  the  multitude  of  boys  who  came  under  his  kindly  and  devoted  care.  That  influ¬ 
ence  will  live  forever  in  the  lives  of  the  Old  Boys  and  will  be  carried  on  to  future 
generations. 

In  the  passing  of  Mr.  Williams,  the  Board  of  Governors,  in  common  with  all 
Ridleians  wherever  they  may  be,  mourns  the  loss  of  a  wise  counsellor  and  friend. 

The  Board  desires  to  express  to  his  son,  Mr.  Hal  B.  Williams  and  his  daughter,  Miss 
Gwendolen  Williams,  sincerest  sympathy  in  their  bereavement. 

1945 

PLANNING  THE  MEMORIAL  HALL 

From  Minutes  of  the  Board,  February,  1945:  A  motion  was  proposed  and  approved  to  ask 
Messrs.  Marani  and  Morris  to  prepare  tentative  plans  re 

(a)  creation  of  a  new  Memorial  Building  in  the  rear  of  the  present  Assembly  Hall, 

( b )  moving  the  heating  plant  to  another  location, 

( c)  constructing  two  married  master’s  apartments  in  the  present  Dean’s  House, 

(d)  constructing  a  new  dormitory  wing  abutting  the  southwest  corner  of  Merritt 
House,  and 

(e)  increasing  the  dining  room  capacity. 

Note:  The  above  plans  were  also  to  provide  suitable  science  laboratory  facilities  and 
adequate  sick  room  accommodation. 

From  Report  of  Dr.  Griffith  to  the  Board,  November  26,  1945: 

I  feel  sure  that  I  am  expressing  the  opinion  of  all  of  this  Board  and  all  of  the  Old 
Boys  of  Ridley,  that  we  should  make  every  effort  to  erect  a  fitting  memorial  at  Ridley 
in  memory  of  our  Old  Boys  who  have  fallen  in  this  war. 

While  nothing  difinite  has  been  decided  in  regard  to  this,  it  may  be  that  the  main 
memorial  will  take  the  form  of  a  Memorial  Hall  containing  among  other  things,  proper 
accommodation  for  the  teaching  of  science  which  is  a  pressing  need  in  the  school. 

Another  real  and  very  urgent  need  is  a  separate  hospital  building  and  I  am  glad  to 
be  able  to  report  that  a  magnificent  subscription  has  already  been  made  towards  the 
building  of  this  Memorial  Hospital  by  the  father  of  one  of  the  boys  who  was  killed  in 
the  war.  At  his  request,  I  am  withholding  his  name  for  the  present.  (Mr.  Arthur 
Schmon  of  St.  Catharines.) 

CHANGES  IN  FEES 

A  LETTER  TO  PARENTS 

It  has  been  decided  by  the  Board  of  Governors  of  Ridley  College  to  make  a  change 
in  the  method  of  charging  the  compulsory  extras  which  have  been  charged  to  the  boys 
in  previous  years  under  the  heading  of  Special  Fees.  These  were  made  up  of  annual 
compulsory  fees  for  the  following  items: 


1. 

Medical  Fee 

7. 

Sports  Day  Fee 

2. 

Games  Fee 

8. 

Boxing 

3. 

Library  Fee 

9. 

Art 

4. 

Laboratory  Fee 

10. 

Mending 

5. 

School  Magazine 

11. 

Insurance  on  Clothing 

6. 

Cadet  Corps  Uniform 

12. 

Manual  Training. 
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In  order  to  simplify  the  accounts  for  the  parents,  and  at  no  increase  in  cost  to  them, 
these  Special  Fees  will  be  paid  for  in  a  lump  sum  of  fifty  dollars  per  year,  covering  them 
all  in  both  Upper  and  Lower  Schools. 

It  has  also  been  decided  by  the  Board  of  Governors,  that  owing  to  the  greatly 
increased  cost  of  food  and  all  other  materials,  together  with  the  necessary  increases  in 
salaries  and  wages,  the  regular  annual  fees  for  board  and  tuition  in  the  Upper  School  will 
be  increased  by  fifty  dollars,  bringing  the  annual  fees,  including  the  former  extras,  to 
$850.00. 

There  will  be  no  increase  in  fees  in  the  Lower  School,  which  will  now  be  $ 800.00 
per  year,  including  the  former  extras. 

The  parents  were  given  the  opportunity  of  entering  their  boys  in  September 
1945  at  the  old  rate.  Beginning  in  September  1946  the  new  rates  were  com¬ 
pulsory  for  all  boys. 

In  September  1947  the  fees  were  raised  to  $950.00  per  annum  in  the  Upper 
School  and  to  fifty  dollars  less  in  the  Lower,  and  just  one  year  later  both  were 
raised  by  a  further  hundred  dollars. 

1946 

TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  E.  G.  POWELL ,  M.A. 

(From  Acta  Ridleiana,  Christmas,  1946) 

A  master  of  Ridley  from  1900;  first  Housemaster  of  Dean’s  House,  1908-1920. 

Housemaster  of  School  House,  1920-1931.  Retired  1946.  Died  suddenly  1951. 

On  his  retirement,  the  editor  of  Acta  wrote: 

In  September,  1900,  Mr.  E.  G.  Powell  joined  the  staff  of  Ridley  as  Science  and  Mathe¬ 
matics  Master  and  in  June  of  this  year,  he  asked  to  be  relieved  of  active  duty  on  the  staff. 

From  the  very  first  days  of  his  work  at  Ridley,  he  proved  himself  to  be  a  most  valuable 
and  valued  member  of  the  school.  His  ability  as  a  teacher,  his  keen  interest  in  every  activity 
of  school  life  soon  won  for  him  the  respect  and  affection  of  the  boys,  and  his  calm,  studied 
and  sympathetic  advice  to  the  younger  members  of  the  staff  made  him  a  most  loyal  and 
helpful  colleague. 

In  1909,  he  married  Miss  Edith  Cross  of  St.  Catharines  and  on  the  completion  of  Dean’s 
House  in  1909,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Powell  took  up  their  residence  there. 

In  1921,  they  moved  to  School  House  where  they  remained  until  Mr.  Powell’s  retirement 
this  year. 

During  all  those  thirty-seven  years,  their  hospitality  to  the  boys,  the  Old  Boys  and  the 
parents  will  always  be  remembered.  And  now  after  forty-six  years  of  devoted  service  to 
Ridley,  Mr.  Powell  has  left  us,  but  we  are  very  glad  to  say  that  he  and  Mrs.  Powell  are 
going  to  live  in  St.  Catharines. 

Much  might  be  written  of  Mr.  Powell’s  great  contribution  to  every  phase  of  Ridley  life. 
For  a  number  of  years,  he  was  Editor  of  Acta;  he  was  always  deeply  and  actively  interested 
in  cricket  and  football,  and  his  presence  at  the  “nets”  next  year  will  be  sorely  missed. 

Ridley  has  lost  a  really  great  master  and  we  are  going  to  miss  him.  It  is  the  sincere  and 
prayerful  wish  of  all  Ridleians,  past  and  present,  that  he  and  Mrs.  Powell  may  enjoy  many 
years  of  happy  life,  made  more  happy  by  the  consciousness  of  the  respect  and  love  of  all 
and  by  the  knowledge  of  long  years  of  faithful  service  and  devotion  so  cheerfully  rendered 
to  Ridley.  He  is  indeed  “A  Worthy  Son  of  Ridley”. 

Following  Mr.  Powell’s  sudden  death  after  an  operation  on  September  23,  1950,  the  editor 
of  Acta  wrote: 


Note  (1): 

(2): 
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It  is  doubtful  if  any  other  school  master  has  carried  throughout  his  life  the  deep  and 
lasting  friendship  of  so  many  of  his  ex-pupils.  He  had  so  many  fine  qualities.  Probably  what 
endeared  him  to  everyone  and  what  left  the  most  lasting  impression  upon  the  boys  who 
passed  through  the  school  in  his  time  was  his  tolerance,  his  sense  of  fairness,  his  love  for 
and  interest  in  his  fellow  men.  In  many  respects  Mr.  Powell  was  the  ideal  Housemaster. 
He  was  imbued  with  such  infinite  patience  and  had  the  happy  faculty  at  all  times  of  being 
able  to  see  the  boys’  viewpoint.  .  .  .  His  last  few  hours  before  entering  the  hospital  were 
spent  making  a  tour  of  the  school  buildings. 

(Please  also  see  Chapter  33.) 

1948 

BRIEF  (1948)  BY  THE  HEADMASTERS'  ASSOCIATION 

to 

THE  ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  EDUCATION  IN  ONTARIO 

( The  Hope  Commission ) 

(The  signatures  on  the  brief  were  those  of:  John  A.  M.  Bell,  Appleby  College ;  Ogden  Glass, 
Ashbury  College;  A.  F.  Killip,  Hillfield  School;  G.  Winder  Smith,  Lakefield  Preparatory 
School;  Jos.  McCulley,  Pickering  College;  H.  C.  Griffith,  Ridley  College;  K.  G.  B.  Ketchum, 
St.  Andrew’s  College;  P.  A.  C.  Ketchum,  Trinity  College  School  and  L.  M.  McKenzie, 
Upper  Canada  College.) 

To:  The  Chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Education  - 

( EXTRACTS ) 

These  schools  were  founded,  in  most  cases  many  years  ago,  by  groups  of  citizens  who 
were  not  satisfied  with  the  programme  of  education  offered  by  state  schools  at  that  time. 
In  particular,  it  is  probably  right  to  say  that  the  founders  and  early  friends  of  these  schools 
had  some  or  all  of  the  following  ideas  in  mind: 

1.  They  wished  religious  instruction  to  be  given  and  regular  services  to  be  held.  They 
saw  the  advantages  of  a  co-operative  community  life  based  on  the  ideals  of  the  Christian 
religion. 

2.  They  desired  their  children  to  have  regular  physical  training  with  participation  in 
games  and  athletics. 

3.  They  believed  in  elementary  military  training  through  the  medium  of  Cadet  Corps. 

4.  They  wished  additional  studies  to  be  included  in  the  curriculum,  such  as  music,  art, 
shopwork;  they  saw  the  advantage  of  beginning  the  study  of  foreign  languages  before 
High  School  age,  and  they  wanted  opportunities  to  be  offered  for  speaking,  debating, 
dramatics. 

5.  They  felt  it  necessary  to  have  smaller  numbers  in  the  classes  and  the  teachers  to  be 
men  of  wide  experience  as  well  as  learning. 

6.  They  realized  the  value  and  importance  of  the  individual  contacts  and  help,  possible 
only  when  masters  and  boys  live  together. 

7.  They  preferred  their  boys  to  live  in  buildings  of  some  real  beauty  surrounded  by 
broad  fields. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  they  are  incorporated  as  public  educational  trusts,  as 
companies  without  share  capital  in  which  there  is  no  individual  proprietary  interest  and  no 
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distribution  of  profits  by  way  of  dividends.  All  profits  are  used  to  support  and  develop  the 
work  of  the  school. 

Though  these  schools  are  not  under  the  direct  administration  of  the  Provincial  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education,  they  are  closely  associated  with  the  provincial  system  in  that  - 

(a)  a  majority  of  their  pupils  have  previously  attended  the  provincial  schools; 

(b)  most  of  their  graduates  proceed  to  provincial  universities; 

(c)  the  courses  in  their  higher  grades  conform  to  provincial  requirements; 

( d )  their  Middle  School  grades  are  inspected  by  the  Department  of  Education; 

(e)  many  of  their  masters  have  been  trained  in,  and  are  qualified  to  teach  in  provincial 
schools  and  colleges; 

( f )  many  schools  have  close  connections  with  local  schools  in  their  community. 

There  are,  however,  differences  between  these  schools  and  the  provincial  schools  and  it  is 

the  differences  rather  than  the  similarities  which  this  brief  will  stress. 

In  the  first  place,  each  school  is  under  the  control  of  an  independent  governing  body 
who  delegate  a  large  measure  of  their  authority  to  the  Headmaster  whom  they  appoint. 
These  Governors  are  business  and  professional  men  interested  in  education  and  the  com¬ 
munity  at  large,  and  as  men  of  responsibility  serve  and  support  these  schools  without 
remuneration.  The  Headmaster  in  turn  is  advised  by  the  members  of  his  staff.  Each  school, 
therefore,  is  alone  responsible  for  its  own  success  or  failure. 

The  signatories  of  this  brief  believe  that  the  freedom  and  sense  of  responsibility  resulting 
from  this  independence  are  factors  of  prime  importance  in  education. 

Each  of  these  schools  has  built  up  a  character  and  personality  of  its  own  which 
reflect  its  history,  traditions,  local  environment,  and  the  influence  of  outstanding  members, 
past  and  present,  of  the  school  community.  It  follows  that  there  are  differences  of  character 
and  organization  among  these  schools.  Though  the  majority  are  boarding  schools  some 
admit  both  boarders  and  day  boys  and  one  admits  day  boys  only.  Some  of  the  schools  have 
separate  elementary  (preparatory)  schools,  while  in  others  there  is  no  marked  division 
between  elementary  and  secondary  education.  The  majority  teach  foreign  languages  in 
grades  VII  and  VIII,  while  one  follows  the  practice  of  the  provincial  system.  There  are 
also  variations  in  their  athletic  programmes. 

These  schools  have,  however,  despite  their  differences,  certain  common  characteristics: 

1.  Headmasters  are  not  restricted  in  their  choice  of  the  members  of  their  staff. 

2.  These  schools  are  free  to  supplement  the  curriculum  as  laid  down  by  the  Provicial 
Department  of  Education  and  to  modify  it  except  in  matriculation  grades.  Hence  the 
curriculum  is  neither  static  nor  stereotyped  but  reflects  the  tradition  of  the  school,  the 
ideas,  interests,  and  special  abilities  of  the  teaching  staff. 

3.  These  schools  believe  that  one  of  their  most  important  responsibilities  is  the  spiritual 
development  of  the  boy.  In  endeavouring  to  satisfy  this  need,  religious  instruction,  formal 
services,  informal  discussion  of  religious  questions  and  private  study  of  the  Bible  are  some 
of  the  methods  employed. 

4.  These  schools  provide  a  wide  type  of  education  which  includes  the  training  not  only 
of  the  mind  but  of  the  character  and  body  through  - 

(a)  organized  games  for  all  boys  under  capable  supervision; 

( b )  close  contact  with  the  masters  in  small  classes  ( about  twenty  boys ) ,  and  club  and 
hobbies  groups,  e.g.,  music  -  vocal  and  instrumental  -  arts,  handicrafts,  printing,  interna¬ 
tional  relations  clubs,  general  discussion  clubs,  science,  camera,  modern  languages,  chess, 
and  travel  clubs. 

( c )  various  forms  of  student  government  in  which  the  senior  boys  are  trained  to  super¬ 
vise  younger  boys  and  instruct  them  in  games,  cadet  work,  life-saving,  and  other  corporate 
activities. 
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5.  Day  boys  in  these  schools  benefit  from  the  fuller  programme  planned  for  boarders. 
The  advantages  of  boarding  schools  are: 

(a)  a  training  in  community  living; 

(b)  broadening  of  outlook  resulting  from  the  association  with  masters  and  boys  from 
other  places,  provinces  and  countries;  ( In  one  school  50  per  cent  of  the  boys  are  from 
places  outside  Ontario.  In  another  school  56  per  cent. ) 

( c )  close  medical  supervision; 

( d )  boarding  school  life  answers  the  need  of  the  boy  whose  home  life  is  not  normal; 

( e)  regularity  and  wholesome  routine  of  living  and  a  resulting  sense  of  security. 

6.  These  schools  are  not  co-educational. 

7.  Each  of  these  schools  has  introduced  into  Canada  or  further  developed  some  or 
other  of  the  following  educational  ideas: 

( a )  The  House  System. 

( b )  Country  camps  and  outdoor  education. 

( c )  Intelligence  tests. 

( d )  Military  training. 

(  e )  Guidance. 

(  f  )  Arts  and  crafts. 

(g)  Music  and  drama. 

8.  These  schools  offer  many  scholarships  and  bursaries  which  make  possible  the  attend¬ 
ance  of  promising  boys  whose  financial  standing  would  otherwise  render  it  impossible. 

9.  This  school  year  the  ratio  of  masters  to  boys  in  these  schools  is  1  to  12.4. 

10.  The  capital  invested  in  these  schools  is  made  up  of  private  endowments,  gifts,  and 
bequests.  Except  for  the  small  sum  paid  to  those  schools  which  provide  cadet  training,  they 
receive  no  grants  from  either  the  Dominion  or  Provincial  governments  and  they  receive  no 
financial  assistance  from  the  municipalities  other  than  partial  exemption  from  municipal 
taxation. 

These  voluntary  contributions  and  the  fees  paid  by  parents  who  also  pay  their  share 
of  municipal  school  tax  represent  an  important  addition  to  the  money  available  for  education 
in  the  province.  Another  financial  benefit  to  the  province  lies  in  the  fact  that  these  schools 
have  a  large  number  of  boarders  from  other  Canadian  provinces,  other  parts  of  the  Empire 
and  from  foreign  countries,  who  bring  additional  revenue  into  the  province  and  into  the 
municipalities  where  these  schools  are  situated. 

In  this  brief  we  have  tried  to  indicate  some  of  the  reasons  why  there  has  been  founded, 
and  maintained  for  a  considerable  time  in  this  province,  a  group  of  Schools,  private  in  their 
financing,  largely  independent  in  their  operation  but  allied  in  many  ways  with  the  state 
system.  We  believe  that  the  purposes  and  ideals  which  moved  founders  in  their  day  and 
generation  were  valid;  we  believe  however  that  those  purposes  and  ideals  are  equally 
pertinent  to  our  own  times. 

No  matter  how  much  they  may  disagree  on  method  and  technique,  all  educators  will 
agree  that  one  of  the  ultimate  aims  of  education  is  to  develop  a  continually  improving 
quality  of  citizenship.  But  the  qualities  that  are  relevant  to  the  citizen  are  entirely  dependent 
on  the  nature  of  the  society  in  which  that  citizen  is  to  participate;  and  since  we  are 
endeavouring  to  build  a  democratic  society  the  educational  means  utilized  must  at  all  points 
be  consonant  with  the  ends  to  be  achieved. 

Unless  much  of  our  talk  of  war  aims  is  to  be  considered  as  having  been  only  so  much 
“propaganda”,  we  must  accept  the  doctrine  of  “freedom”  as  a  fundamental  principle  of 
education  in  a  democratic  society.  The  “freedom”  must  be  interpreted  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  basic  freedom  of  the  subject  to  speak,  to  think,  to  worship,  to 
organize.  A  corollary  is  the  freedom  of  students  and  scholars  to  pursue  truth  and  to  proclaim 
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their  findings  even  though  they  may  be  at  variance  with  the  prevailing  modes  and  conven¬ 
tions.  And  it  is  not  only  natural  but  desirable  that  there  should  exist  in  our  society  institutions 
dedicated  to  the  functions  of  teaching  and  learning  —  institutions  that  may  vary  widely  each 
from  the  other  but  all  devoted  to  the  production  of  citizens  of  character  and  of  intellectual 
competence  ready  to  take  their  parts  in  the  struggle  to  build  a  more  ideal  society  and  “the 
better  world”. 

An  ever-present  danger  in  any  state  system  of  education  is  that  the  fundamental 
administrative  requirements  cause  us  to  lose  sight  -  perhaps  ever  so  gradually  -  of  the 
necessity  for  a  large  measure  of  individual  variety  and  the  freedom  by  which  such  variation 
may  alone  be  nurtured  and  encouraged  .  We,  of  these  schools,  grant  that  much  has  been  done 
to  offset  this  tendency  by  the  development  of  flexible  curricula,  the  elimination  of  formal 
external  examinations  and  some  encouragement  to  progressively-minded  educators  to  carry 
on  experiments  within  the  system.  But  it  is  our  feeling,  nevertheless,  that  a  “system” 
organized  on  a  province-wide  basis  and  in  all  probability,  with  an  increasing  portion  of  the 
finances  coming  from  a  central  source,  runs  the  risk,  in  the  course  of  time,  of  becoming 
stereotyped  and  standardized  to  the  detriment  of  the  educational  aims  which  the  system 
itself  professes.  It  is  our  firm  belief  that  the  existence  in  this  province  of  a  group  of  schools 
related  to  but  relatively  independent  of  the  state  system  is,  and  will  continue  to  be,  a 
wholesome  corrective  to  these  tendencies. 

As  has  been  indicated  above,  all  of  these  schools  have  a  specific  religious  motivation 
in  their  programmes.  Without  entering  into  the  much-discussed  question  of  the  place  of 
religious  instruction  in  the  public  school  system  it  is  obvious  that  the  “private”  nature  of 
these  schools  permits  of  religious  instruction  of  a  more  definite  and  positive  character  than 
seems  possible  with  the  heterogeneous  population  of  the  state  schools.  And  there  are  many 
parents  who  desire  this  type  of  education  for  their  children. 

Most  of  these  schools  are  closely  allied  in  basic  theory  and  in  practice  to  the  “public 
schools”  of  Great  Britain.  At  a  time  of  social  flux  and  unrest  such  as  that  in  which  we  are 
living  it  is  surely  worth  while  that  those  values  which  have  become  part  of  the  British 
educational  heritage  should  continue  to  receive  specific  emphasis  in  the  educational  life 
of  this  province. 

These  schools  have  special  opportunities  for  carrying  out  educational  experiment. 
Their  small  size,  their  freedom  from  the  formal  routines  of  a  large  system,  their  high  ratio  of 
staff  to  student,  all  contribute  to  a  flexibility  that  is  difficult  to  achieve  in  the  state  system. 
In  varying  degree  these  schools  have  utilized  this  opportunity  to  try  out  new  methods,  and 
techniques;  that  they  will  continue  to  do  so  in  increasing  measure  is  one  of  our  fondest  hopes. 
It  is  possible  that  a  somewhat  closer  integration  between  these  schools  and  the  schools  of 
the  state  system  would  be  of  advantage  in  transferring  the  results  of  such  educational 
experiment  and  investigation  to  the  state  system.  It  is  even  possible  that  these  schools 
might  be  asked  to  pursue  certain  studies  which  could  with  advantage  be  carried  on  with 
the  greater  controls  and  supervision  that  are  possible  in  their  corporate  community  life. 

Many  of  the  workers  in  this  field  feel  that  there  is  a  further  special  function  that  these 
schools  fulfil  or  could  fulfil  with  profit  to  our  whole  community  life.  One  of  the  great  weak¬ 
nesses  of  a  democracy  is  a  tendency  to  level  down  all  performance  to  a  standard  of  dull 
mediocrity.  There  is  a  vital  need  -  and  never  more  so  than  the  present  time  -  for  citizens 
above  the  average  in  training,  in  vision  and  in  character  -  in  other  words  for  leaders.  We 
claim  no  monopoly  of  students  or  graduates  of  this  type  but  we  believe  that  there  is  evidence 
to  prove  that  a  large  percentage  of  our  graduates  have  taken  positions  of  leadership,  both  in 
war  and  in  peace  and  rendered  outstanding  service  to  the  community  as  a  whole.  The  nature 
of  their  organization,  the  training  in  responsibility  in  the  microcosm  of  school  life,  the  varied 
training  and  background  of  their  teachers  -  these  and  other  special  facilities  make  them 
peculiarly  suited  for  training  boys  of  unusual  and  exceptional  ability.  With  us,  it  is  perhaps 
as  true  as  it  is  with  similar  schools  in  Great  Britain  that  the  facilities  offered  by  these  schools 
should  be  extended  to  a  large  number  rather  than  that  they  should  be  in  any  way  restricted. 
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1948-9 

THE  MEMORIAL  HALL 

From  the  Minutes  of  the  Fifty-Ninth  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Board,  November  16, 
1948: 


Mr.  D.  S.  Weld,  as  Chairman  of  the  Building  Committee  reviewed  the  situation  in 
reference  to  the  new  Memorial  Hall  and  the  new  Hospital.  It  was  moved  by  Mr.  S.  O. 
Greening  and  seconded  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Carmichael  and  resolved,  ‘That  the  Executive 
Committee  be  and  they  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  continue  with  the 
plans  for  both  the  Memorial  Hall  and  the  Hospital  and  when  the  plans  have  been 
completed  to  their  satisfaction  to  call  for  tenders  and  enter  into  contracts  for  both  the 
Memorial  Hall  and  the  Hospital  or  either  of  them  or  make  such  arrangements  with 
contractors  and  others  as  will  ensure  the  completion  of  both  or  either  of  these  projects.” 


1949 

RESIGNATION  OF  DR.  H.  C.  GRIFFITH,  B.A.,  LL.D. 

Old  Boy  ’89-'96;  Governor  from  1904;  Staff  1899-1907;  1911 
1949;  Co-Principal  1921-33;  Principal  and  Headmaster  1934-49. 

(Please  see  Chapter  31  for  full  tribute) 


1951 

TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  PRESIDENT 
MELVILLE  ROSS  GOODERHAM,  K.C. 

(From  Acta  Ridleiana,  Christmas,  1951) 

President  of  Ridley  1943-51;  Governor 
from  1920;  Died  November  25,  1951. 

(An  Editorial) 

The  late  Ross  Gooderham  was  a  boy  at  Ridley  in  1891  and  1892.  He  attended  Osgoode 
Hall,  and  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  1900.  He  was  appointed  Vice-President  of  the  Manufac¬ 
turers  Life  in  1911  and  Managing  Director  in  1915.  In  that  year  he  joined  the  48th 
Highlanders  as  a  Lieutenant.  In  the  following  year  he  was  seconded  to  the  74th  Battery, 
C.E.F.,  as  Major.  He  served  in  France  with  the  40th  Battery  to  the  end  of  the  war.  Following 
the  war,  he  re-joined  the  Manufacturers  Life,  of  which  company  he  became  President  in 
1935.  He  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Gooderham,  Martin  and  Company,  Barristers  and 
Solicitors,  of  Toronto,  and  was  appointed  a  King’s  Counsel  in  1928. 

He  died  early  on  the  morning  of  25  November,  1951,  in  Wellesley  Hospital,  Toronto,  in 
the  75th  year  of  his  life.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  President  of  the  Manufacturers 
Life,  a  Director  of  the  Canada  Permanent  Trust  Company  and  of  the  Consumers’  Gas 
Company,  and  President  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  Ridley  College. 

Throughout  his  life  he  was  interested  in  philanthropic  and  educational  projects,  and  he 
gave  generously  of  his  time  and  money  to  Ridley.  In  1920  he  was  elected  to  the  Board  of 
Governors.  In  the  following  year,  he  and  his  brother  presented  Gooderham  House  to  Ridley, 
and  his  detailed  interest  in  that  building  never  waned.  In  1943,  he  became  the  fourth 
President  of  Ridley,  and  he  was  the  first  Old  Boy  of  Ridley  to  occupy  this  position. 
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He  is  survived  by  his  daughters,  Mrs.  K.  I.  G.  Drope,  mother  of  John  Drope,  and  Mrs. 
W.  J.  Grant.  To  them  we  extend  the  deepest  sympathy  of  all  at  Ridley  in  a  loss  that  we 
share  with  them.  Ridley  can  count  on  few  of  her  sons  to  mean  as  much  to  her  as  did  Ross 
Gooderham. 

Tribute  by  Dr.  J.  R.  Hamilton 

In  the  death  of  Melville  Ross  Gooderham,  K.C.,  Ridley  College  has  lost  not  only  a  loyal 
son  but  a  most  generous  friend  and  benefactor.  I  have  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  working 
rather  closelv  with  the  late  Mr.  Gooderham  since  I  succeeded  to  the  Headmastership.  His 
interest  in  all  School  activities,  in  all  phases  of  School  life,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  kept 
his  finger  on  the  pulse  of  the  School  have  been  a  constant  source  of  amazement  to  me. 
Although  he  was  the  president  of  a  large  insurance  company,  his  absorbing  interest  appeared 
to  be  the  School.  For  the  past  year  he  had  not  enjoyed  good  health,  but,  in  spite  of  his 
confinement  to  his  home  for  the  greater  part  of  this  time,  he  spent  most  of  his  waking  hours 
on  School  business. 

While  he  was  able  to  be  up  and  about,  his  was  a  familiar  figure  at  Ridley’s  inter-School 
matches.  Many  are  the  Old  Roys  who  look  back  with  pleasure  to  the  time  when  they  enjoyed 
his  hospitality.  When  the  members  of  a  first  team  spent  the  night  in  Toronto  prior  to  a  game 
his  house  was  always  open  to  them,  and  generally  two  or  three  slept  under  his  roof.  On  his 
visits  to  Ridley,  he  combined  the  unassuming  naturalness  of  a  casual  visitor  with  the 
understanding  watchfulness  of  an  executive.  He  was  happy  to  talk  quietly  with  boys  or 
masters;  at  the  same  time,  his  visits  were  generally  productive  of  some  penetrating  sugges¬ 
tions  for  the  good  of  Ridley,  suggestions  that  frequently  resulted  in  yet  another  generous 
action  towards  the  School. 

Yes,  I  shall  indeed  miss  him  as  a  friend  and  as  an  adviser.  I  knew  that  I  would  receive 
from  him  advice  and  help  of  a  deeply  understanding  nature,  and  I  turned  to  him  frequently. 
We  shall  all  miss  him  at  Ridley,  and  what  better  epitaph  can  a  man  have  than  that  he  was 
sincerely  mourned  and  missed  by  his  friends. 

NEW  STANDING  COMMITTEES 

From  Minutes  of  Meeting  of  the  Board,  November,  1951: 

Mr.  Hamilton  Cassels  was  appointed  chairman  of  a  committee  to  review  the  by-laws  of 
the  School  and  the  present  methods  of  operating  the  Board  of  Governors. 

Note  (a):  The  report  of  Mr.  Cassels’  committee  when  presented  suggested  a  return  to  the 
system  of  a  General  Board  meeting  three  times  a  year,  and  a  fairly  large  Executive 
which  could  meet  more  frequently  and  could  coordinate  the  work  of  the  various 
committees.  His  report  suggested  that  the  nine  or  ten  committees  then  existing  ( some 
of  them  consisted  merely  of  a  chairman  with  power  to  add  when  necessary )  should  be 
replaced  by  five  standing  committees.  These  were  set  up  as  follows: 

Executive  Committee  -  chairman,  the  President. 

Finance  Committee  -  chairman,  Mr.  J.  G.  Glassco. 

Scholarship  Committee  -  chairman,  Mr.  H.  Cassels  Sr. 

Financial  Support  Committee  -  chairman,  Mr.  W.  E.  N.  Bell. 

Property  Committee  -  chairman,  Mr.  D.  S.  Weld. 

Note  (b):  By  1954,  it  had  been  decided  to  hold  monthly  meetings  of  the  full  board,  a  policy 
still  followed. 
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1953 

RIDLEY  COLLEGE  FOUNDATION  FUND 

Report  by  the  Financial  Support  Committee,  W.  E.  N.  Bell,  Chairman: 

Establishment  of  a  “living  endowment'’  for  Ridley  College  to  seek  funds  to  aid  in  the 
operation  of  the  school  either  by  endowments  or  bequests,  or  by  gifts  of  cash,  either 
singly  or  annually,  was  urged. 

Mr.  H.  Cassels  and  his  Scholarship  Committee  also  urged  a  living  endowment. 

With  Mr.  Bell  as  Chairman,  the  Ridley  College  Foundation  Fund  was  established 

(a)  to  raise  the  sum  of  $200,000.00  for  the  completion  of  the  Lower  School  and 

( b )  to  raise  by  capital  and  living  endowment  at  least  $24,000  a  year  for  scholar¬ 
ships  and  bursaries  in  addition  to  the  amount  already  available  for  those 
purposes. 

NEW  LOWER  SCHOOL  CLASSROOM  BUILDING 

From  the  Minutes  of  the  Sixty-Fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board,  October  19,  1953: 

Mr.  D.  S.  Weld  (Chairman,  Property  Committee)  showed  the  Board  members  prelim¬ 
inary  sketches  of  the  proposed  Lower  School  Classroom  Building,  prepared  by  the 
Architect,  and  requested  that  the  Property  Committee  be  given  authority  to  proceed. 
It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Glassco,  seconded  by  Mr.  Osier  and  resolved  that  the  Property 
Committee  be  authorized  to  proceed  with  discussions  with  the  Architect  and,  with 
obtaining  sketch  drawings  of  the  proposed  buildings. 

1954 

From  the  Minutes  of  the  Board,  April  5,  1954: 

Mr.  Weld  reported  for  the  Property  Committee.  A  copy  of  his  report  is  attached  to  and 
forms  a  part  of  these  minutes.  Mr.  Weld  recommended  that  the  tender  of  Newman 
Bros,  in  the  amount  of  $85,973.00  with  an  estimated  time  to  complete  of  six  months, 
be  accepted  and  that  the  Property  Committee  be  authorized  to  complete  and  furnish 
the  Lower  School  Classroom  Building  at  a  cost  of  up  to  $100,000.00.  It  was  moved  by 
Mr.  Weld,  seconded  by  Mr.  Osier  and  resolved  that  this  recommendation  be  accepted. 

It  was  moved  by  Dr.  Griffith,  seconded  by  Dr.  Schmon,  and  resolved  that  the  Assembly 
Hall  in  the  new  building  be  known  as  “The  H.  G.  Williams  Memorial  Hall”. 

1955 

NEW  CLASSROOM  BUILDING:  UPPER  SCHOOL 

From  Dr.  Hamilton’s  report  to  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board,  October  31,  1955: 

Our  classroom,  assembly  hall,  and  library  facilities  in  the  Tipper  School  are  cramped. 
I  should  like  to  suggest  that  consideration  be  given  in  the  near  future  to  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  new  wing  -  incorporating  approximately  four  classrooms  and  an  Assembly 
Hall  -  on  a  site  to  be  decided  upon. 
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1957 

From  the  Minutes  of  the  Board,  February  25,  1957: 

Mr.  Weld  presented  for  the  Property  Committee  preliminary  plans  of  a  proposed 
Classroom  and  Assembly  Hall  Building  to  be  situated  at  the  west  end  of  School  House. 
The  building  as  proposed  would  be  unexcavated  and  would  contain  five  large  class 
rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  one  of  which  would  convert  into  two  study  rooms,  (Note  - 
this  room  was  built  as  two  small  rooms. )  and  an  Assembly  Hall,  designed  to  seat  350 
people  on  the  second  floor.  The  Architect  has  estimated  that  the  cost  of  the  proposed 
building,  including  Architect’s  fees,  furnishings  and  a  contingency  allowance  would 
be  about  $155,000  and  that  eight  months  would  be  required  to  prepare  working 
drawings  and  specifications,  call  tenders  and  complete  the  construction. 


1959 

RIDLEY  COLLEGE  FOUNDATION  FUND 

Note  from  a  Report: 

One  of  the  first  objects  of  the  Fund  was  to  help  complete  the  Lower  School.  This  was 
just  one  of  many  building  projects  which,  with  the  many  renovations  and  alterations 
which  have  been  carried  out,  would  make  the  total  amount  expended  on  the  buildings 
during  the  last  ten  years  come  to  well  onto  a  million  dollars,  all  paid  from  bequests  or 
from  current  earnings. 

The  largest  building  projects  were  the  Memorial  Hall  and  the  two  classroom  buildings. 
(For  scholarships  and  awards  of  the  Fund  -  please  see  Appendix  C.) 


1961 

TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE 
DR.  ].  R.  HAMILTON ,  HEADMASTER 

The  Chairman  of  the  October  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
Ridley  College  held  at  the  Toronto  Club  (Vice-President  Flamilton 
Cassels,  Q.C .)  read  the  following  tribute  to  the  late  Headmaster,  which 
was  read  into  the  minutes  of  the  Board  as  an  official  resolution: 

It  is  with  deep  sorrow  that  the  Governors  record  the  death  on  September  25th,  1961,  of 
the  beloved  Headmaster  of  Ridley,  John  Russell  Hamilton,  B.A.,  LL.D.,  F.C.I.C.,  or 
“Hammy”  as  he  was  affectionately  known  by  generations  of  Ridleians. 

Dr.  Hamilton  had  not  been  well  for  several  months  but  it  was  hoped  that  he  could  be 
prevailed  on  to  delegate  to  others  some  of  the  manifold  duties  which  he  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  perform  and  that  he  would  be  able  to  carry  on  as  Headmaster  for  several  years. 
However,  it  was  not  in  Hammy’s  nature  to  ease  up  and  on  his  return  from  a  holiday  in  the 
North  he  resumed  numerous  duties  and  was  fatally  stricken  while  taking  part  in  Chapel 
service  on  the  evening  of  Sunday,  September  24th. 

Hammy  had  been  a  member  of  the  Ridley  Staff  for  nearly  40  years  and  Headmaster  for 
the  past  12  years.  He  was  a  brilliant  scholar  and  an  able  administrator  and  has  made  an 
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invaluable  contribution  to  the  life  of  Ridley  both  as  a  teacher  and  in  his  capacity  as  Head¬ 
master.  But  this  was  only  part  of  Hammy’s  service  to  Ridley  and  to  the  thousands  of  boys 
who  were  privileged  to  come  under  his  influence.  He  realized  that  the  most  important 
function  of  the  School  was  the  building  of  character  and  no  one  has  ever  done  more  to 
attain  this  objective.  Dr.  Hamilton  has  also  made  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  cause  of 
education  for  which  not  only  Ridley  but  the  Province  of  Ontario  and  indeed  the  whole  of 
Canada  should  be  grateful. 

Dr.  Hamilton  was  born  at  Nelson,  Ontario,  on  January  5th,  1898.  He  had  a  distinguished 
academic  record  climaxed  by  an  Honour  Degree  in  Arts  at  the  University  of  Toronto  and 
later  received  an  Honorary  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  the  University  of  Western 
Ontario.  Notwithstanding  his  youth  he  enlisted  in  the  Canadian  Expeditionary  Force  in  the 
First  World  War  and  served  with  distinction  in  France  from  1916  to  1918.  During  the 
Second  World  War  he  served  as  a  Captain  in  the  St.  Catharines  10th  (Reserve)  Battery, 
Royal  Canadian  Artillery  from  1942  to  1945. 

As  a  teacher  of  Science  Hammy  was  superb  and  the  best  evidence  of  this  was  the  results 
obtained  by  his  pupils  in  the  Matriculation  examinations.  He  always  chafed  at  having  to  do 
less  teaching  after  his  appointment  as  Headmaster  and  on  any  possible  excuse  would  fill  in 
at  science  classes.  If  Hammy  had  any  fault  it  was  that  he  overtaxed  his  strength  by  just  such 
things  as  this.  His  zeal  for  the  School  kept  him  constantly  on  the  go  and  he  never  turned 
down  an  invitation  to  speak  at  an  Old  Boys  function  if  it  was  possible  for  him  to  get  there, 
no  matter  if  it  meant  a  hurried  trip  by  air  to  Halifax  or  Vancouver  so  that  it  would  interfere 
as  little  as  possible  with  his  duties  at  the  School.  He  took  a  personal  interest  in  countless 
activities  to  do  with  the  School  and  every  boy  felt  that  he  was  not  only  his  teacher  and 
Headmaster  but  his  friend.  In  his  fife  and  death  no  one  could  better  exemplify  the  School 
Motto  “Terar  Dum  Prosim”  -  “May  I  be  consumed  in  service.” 

To  those  of  us  who  were  closely  associated  with  Hammy  his  death  brought  not  only  a 
deep  sorrow  and  a  keen  sense  of  the  loss  which  Ridley  has  sustained,  but  we  feel  that  we 
have  lost  one  whom  we  had  come  to  consider  a  true  friend  and  one  to  whom  we  were 
attached  by  bonds  of  deep  affection. 

Hammy  was  married  three  years  after  coming  to  Ridley  and  from  that  time  until  his 
death  Mrs.  Hamilton  played  an  important  part  in  the  success  he  achieved.  She  too  was 
wrapped  up  in  Ridley  and  countless  boys  came  to  regard  her  with  the  same  affection  they 
had  for  Hammy. 

To  Mrs.  Hamilton,  Joan  and  Dick  the  Governors  extend  their  heartfelt  sympathy.  We 
know  that  their  grief  will  be  tempered  with  pride  in  the  knowledge  that  Dr.  Hamilton  was 
a  great  man  and  a  great  Headmaster,  and  that  his  achievements  and  memory  will  long  be 
remembered  and  cherished  by  Ridley  and  all  those  who  had  the  honour  of  being  associated 
with  him. 


The  Board  asked  that  a  copy  of  this  tribute  be  prepared  on  a  scroll  for  presentation  to 
Mrs.  Hamilton. 
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The  Staff  off  Ridley 

THE  ORIGINAL  STAFF 

—  September,  1889  — 

English 

Headmaster:  The  Reverend  J.  O.  Miller,  M.A.,  University  of  Toronto 
Honours  in  metaphysics,  ethics  and  civil  polity 
Prizeman  in  English 

Graduate  Wycliffe  College:  First-class  honours 
MacPherson  Prizeman 

C  lassies 

H.  J.  Cody,  M.A.,  University  of  Toronto 
McCaul  Gold  Medallist  in  classics 
First-class  honours  in  metaphysics,  ethics  and  civil  polity 
Wyld  Prizeman  in  English 

Modern  Languages 
F.  J.  Steen,  M.A.,  University  of  Toronto 
First-class  honours  in  English,  French,  German 
Prizeman  in  English 

Mathematics 

W.  H.  B.  Spotton,  B.A.,  University  of  Toronto 
Stanley  Medallist  in  mathematics 

Religious  Instruction 
The  Reverend  W.  J.  Armitage,  Wycliffe  College 
First-class  honours 

Drill  Instructor 

Capt.  George  Thairs,  Adj.,  19th  Lincoln  Regt,,  Canadian  Militia 

Steward 

Capt.  George  Thairs,  Adj.,  19th  Lincoln  Battalion  of  Infantry  (Sig. ) 

Lady  Matron 

Miss  A.  M.  Cleghorn 
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Medical  Inspection 

W.  Hamilton  Merritt,  M.D.,  C.M.,  R.C.P.S.  (Edinburgh) 

THE  STAFF,  1959 
(Please  see  Chapter  39  for  list.) 


THE  STAFF ,  1889  TO  1959 


Principals  and  Headmasters 


1889-1921 
1921-1932 
1921-1932 
1932-1949 
1949  continuing 


The  Rev.  J.  O.  Miller,  M.A.,  D.C.L. 


H.  C.  Griffith,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
H.  G.  Williams,  B.A. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Griffith,  M.A. 


Co-Principals 


Dr.  J.  R.  Hamilton,  B.A.,  F.C.I.C. 


Vice-Principals 

1898-1921  H.  G.  Williams,  B.A. 

1920-1921  H.  C.  Griffith,  M.A. 


Assistants  to  the  Headmaster 

1911-1920  H.  C.  Griffith,  M.A. 

1936-1949  J.  R.  Hamilton,  B.A. 

1952  continuing  J.  P.  Matheson,  M.A. 


Heads  of  the  Lower  School 


1899-1933  H.  G.  Williams,  B.A.  (Principal) 

1933-1956  E.  V.  Brown,  B.Sc.  (Master-in-Charge) 

1956  continuing  J.  S.  Guest,  B.A.  (Headmaster) 


1889-1920 

1920- 1 
1922 

1921- 6 
1923-9 
1930-2 
1933-42 
1942-56 

1947  continuing 


Chaplains  of  Ridley 

The  Reverend  Dr.  J.  O.  Miller,  M.A.,  D.C.L. 

Acting:  The  Reverend  D.  Bright 

The  Reverend  J.  A.  Davies,  M.A.  (Oxon) 

Honorary:  The  Rev.  Canon  A.  H.  Howitt,  B.A. 

The  Reverend  W.  F.  Wallace,  M.A.,  B.D. 

The  Reverend  C.  G.  Eakins,  M.A. 

The  Reverend  W.  H.  Langhorn 
The  Reverend  R.  C.  Good,  M.A.,  B.D. 

The  Reverend  J.  T.  Hesketh,  B.A. 


Note:  Chaplains  have  been  appointed  to  Ridley  by  the  Bishop  of  Niagara  since  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  the  Reverend  Dr.  Miller  in  1921.  During  his  leave  of  absence,  the  Reverend  D. 
Bright,  newly  ordained,  was  in  an  acting  capacity,  with  the  Reverend  Canon  A.  H.  Howitt, 
then  Rector  of  St.  Thomas’  Church,  St.  Catharines,  in  an  honorary  role.  The  Reverend 
J.  A.  Davis  acted  as  chaplain  in  1922  before  the  appointment  of  the  Reverend  W.  F.  Wallace 
as  Chaplain  in  1923.  Pending  the  appointment  of  the  Reverend  W.  H.  Langhorn,  the 
Reverend  W.  A.  Brown,  Rector  of  St.  John’s  Church,  Jordan,  acted  for  a  few  months. 

Physicians  to  the  School 

W.  H.  Merritt,  M.D.,  C.M.,  R.C.P.S.  (Edinburgh) 

E.  M.  Hooper,  M.B.,  M.D. 

F.  S.  Greenwood,  M.D.,  C.M.,  L.R.C.P.  (London) 


1889-1908 

1908- 9 

1909- 17 
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1917-23 

1923-50 

1950  continuing 


W.  T.  Greenwood,  M.D.,  C.M. 

W.  J.  Chapman,  M.D.,  C.M.,  F.T.M.C.  (Trinity), 
M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.  (London) 

A.  S.  Malcolmson,  M.D. 


The  House  Masters 

SCHOOL  HOUSE  THE  DEAN’S  HOUSE 


1920-31 

E.  G.  Powell,  M.A. 

1931-33 

R.  S.  Cockburn,  M.A. 

1933-37 

T.  Cronyn,  B.A. 

1937-38 

H.  E.  Griffiths,  B.  Comm. 

1938-39 

J.  P.  Page,  B.A. 

1939-41 

G.  Morris,  B.A.,  LL.B. 

1941-45 

T.  Cronyn,  B.A. 

1945-46 

The  Rev.  R.  C.  Good, 

M.A.,  B.D. 

1946-52 

J.  C.  Ashburner,  B.A. 

1952-55 

A.  H.  Griffith,  B.A. 

1955  cont. 

N.  L.  Shipley,  B.A. 

GOODERHAM  HOUSE 
1921-27  W.  T.  Comber,  B.A. 

1927-31  C.  G.  M.  Grier,  M.A. 

1931-39  ].  R.  Hamilton,  B.A. 

1939-46  J.  P.  Matheson,  M.A. 

1946-52  PL  A.  Staples,  B.A. 
1952-58  R.  D.  Wainwright,  B.A. 
1958  cont.  G.  S.  Barkley,  B.A. 


1908-20 
1920-21 
* 1921-31 
1938-46 
1946-49 
1949  cont 


E.  G.  Powell,  M.A. 

J.  C.  Ashburner,  B.A. 
C.  E.  H.  Thomas,  M.A 
J.  C.  Ashburner,  B.A. 
J.  P.  Matheson,  M.A. 

P.  Id.  A.  Wykes,  M.A. 


*From  1931  to  1937  no  boys  resided  in  the 
Dean’s  House. 


MERRITT  HOUSE 
1931-Christmas  1938 

C.  E.  H.  Thomas,  M.A. 
*1939  The  Rev.  W.  L.  Langhorn 

1939-49  J.  R.  Hamilton,  B.A. 

1949-52  J.  P.  Matheson,  M.A. 

1952  cont.  H.  A.  Staples,  B.A. 

*Mr.  Langhorn  acted  briefly  as  house 
master  after  Mr.  Thomas’  death  in  a  motor 
accident  at  Christmas,  1938. 


*1889-1907 

1908-11 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 

1913- 14 

1914- 18 
1918-23 
1923-26 

1926- 27 

1927- 52 
**1952-56 

1955-57 


1956  cont. 


Matrons  and  Nurses  (Upper  School) 


MATRON 

Miss  A.  M.  Cleghorn 
Mrs.  Montgomery 
Miss  L.  Wilson 
Miss  L.  Tobias 
Mrs.  Carroll 
Mrs.  Neelon 
Miss  J.  B.  Meiklejohn 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Roper 
Mrs.  K.  M.  Murray 
Miss  H.  A.  Boyd 
Miss  E.  M.  Kinsman 
Miss  L.  E.  L.  Thonger 
(asst,  dietitian) 

Miss  B.  J.  North,  B.A. 


1911-14 

1914-16 

1916-18 

1918- Nov. 
*1918-19 

1919- 21 

1921- 22 

1922- 29 
1929-39 
1939  cont. 


NURSE 
Miss  I.  M.  Carr 
Miss  Linecar 
Mrs.  McKay 
Miss  Wright 
Mrs.  H.  J.  Flynn 
Miss  E.  Harrison 
Mrs.  F.  Lloyd 
Miss  C.  H.  Hague 
Miss  A.  B.  Shantz 
Miss  B.  I.  Crumb 


*Mrs.  Flynn,  as  Miss  Tobias,  had  been 
matron,  1912-13. 


*Miss  Cleghorn  was  matron  of  the  com¬ 
plete  school  from  1889  to  1899  when  the 
separate  Lower  School  was  opened. 


**In  1954  the  post  of  matron  of  the  Upper 
School  was  changed  to  that  of  Matron 
and  Dietitian,  in  charge  of  both  schools. 
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Matrons  and  Nurses  (Lower  School) 


MATRON 

NURSE 

1899-1907  Mrs.  C.  R.  MacKenzie 

1919-38 

Miss  I.  Hepworth 

1907-11  Miss  L.  Wilson 

1938-59 

Miss  A.  E.  Etheridge 

1911-16  Mrs.  F.  Raird 

1916- 17  Mrs.  Burnett 

1917- 33  Miss  G.  F.  E.  Crawford 

1933-46  Mrs.  H.  S.  Graves 

1946-54  Miss  I.  G.  Davis 

1955  cont.  Mrs.  E.  Henn 

1959  cont.  Miss  A.  Moen 

Bursars 

1889-1924 

Col.  G.  Thairs 

* 1924-37 

Miss  B.  Durham  ( 

Treasurer ) 

1937-39 

H.  F.  Strathy 

1939-40 

R.  Campbell,  C.A. 

1940-50 

G.  E.  Chidley 

1951 

D.  R.  Wilkins 

1951  continuing 

W.  D.  MacMillan, 

C.A. 

*Miss  Durham  had  been  employed  as  bookkeeper  from  December  1919. 

Cadet  Instructors 


DRILL  SQUADS 

1889-1906  Capt.  (Major)  George  Thairs 


CADET  CORPS  NO.  162 
1907-24  Colonel  George  Thairs 


1924-46 
1946-47 
1947_48 
1948-49 
1949  continuing 


Capt.  C.  W.  Iggulden 
Fl.  Lt.  A.  R.  Laith waite 
Sergt. -Major  (Lt.)  W.  T.  Morg 
Capt.  C.  W.  Iggulden 
Major  A.  C.  Iggulden 


an 


Gymnasium  and/or  Games  Instructors * 


1908-11 

1911-20 

1922-46 

1924-46 

1946- 7 

1947- 8 

1949  continuing 
1951  continuing 


J.  Williams  (gym) 

W.  Gellateley  (gym) 

Alec  Alexander  ( boxing ) 

C.  W.  Iggulden  (gym) 

A.  R.  Laithwaite  (gym) 

W.  T.  Morgan  ( boxing-gym ) 
A.  C.  Iggulden  (gym) 

A.  W.  Aylott  ( games ) 


*Sergt.  Alec  Alexander  (boxing)  was  also  the  School  carpenter.  (He  returned  to  assist  with 
boxing  1961-2.)  Stan  Duke,  former  professional,  assisted  with  boxing  1940-7.  Masters  to 
assist  with  athletics  at  intervals  were  Cecil  Rhodes  (cricket);  R.  A.  Taylor  (gvm)  and 
G.  S.  Rarkley  (gym).  Mr.  Aylott  (games)  had  many  other  duties. 


Cricket  Professionals 

1892  Dakers 

1902-04  W.  D.  Lee 

1907-09  R.  Walmslev 

1910  V.  Read 

1913-14  J.  J.  McLean 

191.5-16  F.  Harris 

1917  continuing  T.  Coburn 
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THE  STAFF  OF  RIDLEY  (ALPHABETICALLY) 

-  From  September  1889  to  June  1959  - 

Arranged  alphabetically,  with  terms  of  service  shown,  but  without  indicating  seniority  or 
academic  degrees;  includes  all  masters,  School  chaplains  and  physicians,  matrons,  nurses, 
dieticians,  bursars,  cadet  and  gymnastic  instructors,  etc. 


Names 

T erm  of 
Service 

Names 

Term  of 
Service 

Adamson,  A.  H. 

Adcock,  L.  G. 

1953-56 

1905-06 

Bush,  W.  C.  ( Bus.  Mgr. 

)  1920 

Air,  A.  J.  C. 

1936-37 

Campbell,  J. 

1942-43 

Alexander,  P.  V. 

1941-42 

Campbell,  R.  (Bursar) 

1939-40 

Almon,  Miss 

1902 

Campbell,  T.  A. 

1915 

Anthony,  E.  W. 

1949-53 

Carley,  A.  J. 

1957-58 

Archer,  the  Rev.  Wm.  L. 

1918-19 

*Carr,  Miss  Ida  M. 

1911-12 

Armitage,  the  Rev.  W.  J. 

1889-97 

Carrie,  The  Rev.  M.  T. 

1908-09 

Ashburner,  J.  C. 

1916-52 

Carroll,  Mrs. 

1913-14 

Aylott,  W.  A. 

1951  continuing 

*Carson,  C.  F. 

Cassels,  H. 

1945-58 

1915 

Baird,  Mrs.  F. 

1911-16 

*  Chapman,  Dr.  W.  J  . 

1923-50 

Baker,  H.  D. 

1933-34 

Chidley,  G.  E.  (Bursar) 

1940-50 

Baldwin,  A. 

1928 

Clarke,  The  Rev.  W.  L. 

1918-19 

Banks,  R.  K. 

1955-56 

*Cleghorn,  Miss  A.  M. 

1889-1907 

Barber,  W.  E. 

1896-97 

Cockburn,  R.  S. 

1921  continuing 

Barker,  J. 

1895-96 

*Cody,  H.  J. 

1889-92 

Barkley,  G.  S. 

1952-56, 

Colbeck,  L.  H. 

1944-45 

1957  continuing 

Colclough,  T.  A. 

1901-03 

Barr,  A.  F. 

1897-99 

Coles,  D.  R. 

1956-58 

Bate,  Miss 

1906 

Colley,  J.  N.  B. 

1904-06 

Belcher,  A.  B. 

1928-30 

*  Comber,  W.  T. 

1919-29 

Bell,  W.  E.  N. 

1934-35 

*Coombs,  A.  E. 

1942 

Benson,  J.  I. 

1948-50 

Coupland,  J.  A. 

1915 

Bent,  L.  H.  S. 

1917 

Coupland,  R.  M. 

1906-09 

Bett,  S.  G. 

1923  continuing 

Courboin,  J.  P. 

1920-21 

Black,  W.  A. 

1944-45 

Cragg,  R.  C. 

1942-43 

Boddington,  A.  B. 

1941-42 

*Crawford,  Miss  G.  F.  E. 

1917-33 

Boddy,  C.  A.  S. 

1894-95 

Cronyn,  T. 

1927  continuing 

Bogart,  E.  G. 

1899-01 

Cross,  Miss 

1906 

Boyd,  Miss  H.  A.-Matron 

1927-52 

Crowther,  K.  F. 

1920-22 

Brierley,  A.  E. 

1929-32 

Crumb,  Miss  B.  I. 

1939  continuing 

Bright,  the  Rev.  D. 

Brock,  G.  M. 

1916-17;  19-21 
1914-15,  21-53 

Curphey,  D.  C. 

1924-25 

Brockwell,  M. 

1912-35 

d’Almeiaa,  I. 

1903-04 

Brown,  E.  V. 

1932-56 

Dalton,  F.  K. 

1915-16 

Brown,  The  Rev.  W.  A. 

1932 

Daniel,  W.  C. 

1916-17 

Bryce,  G.  P. 

1904 

Davies,  the  Rev.  J.  A. 

1921-22 

Bryce,  W. 

1896-97 

Davis,  Miss  I.  G. 

1946-54 

Buie,  A. 

1922-24 

Davis,  J.  J. 

1912 

Burgess,  J.  A. 

1893-96 

Deagle,  R.  R. 

1919-22 

Bunting,  S.  S. 

1945-49 

Dickinson,  R.  J. 

1904-05 

Burn,  E.  H.  M. 

1951  continuing 

Dixon,  W.  N. 

1929-32 

Burnett,  Mrs.  Ida 

1916-17 

Dobson,  W.  J. 

1911-12 

Burns,  A.  H. 

1893-94 

Doorly,  M.  E. 

1919-22 
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Names 

Term  of 
Service 

Dorland,  A.  A. 

1944-45 

Dorman,  R.  W. 

1938-41 

Drury,  T. 

1906-09 

Duffy,  J.  H.  H. 

1910-12 

Durham,  Miss  B. 

( bookkeeper ) 

1919-24 

( treasurer ) 

1924-37 

Duxbury,  F. 

1925-31 

Eakins,  The  Rev.  C.  G. 

1929-32 

Eddy,  A.  C. 

1918 

Edmonds,  S.  A. 

1905-06 

Ellis,  A. 

1929-32 

Ellis,  O.  F.  W. 

1919 

English,  S.  J. 

c.  1919-22 

Etheridge,  Miss  A.  E. 

1938-59 

Evans,  W.  D. 

1919-20 

Farley,  R.  J. 

1948-50,  51-55 

Fensom,  D.  S. 

1946  continuing 

Finch,  R. 

1920-22 

Fischer,  E.  S. 

1929 

Flynn,  H.  J. 

1907-18 

Flynn,  Mrs.  H.  J. 

( see  Tobias ) 

1919 

Geddes,  R.  C. 

1911-12 

Gellateley,  W. 

( Gymnasium ) 

1911-20 

Gibb,  G.  D. 

1953-54 

Gibson,  S.  H. 

1941 

Gilbert,  L.  A. 

1934-35 

Glassco,  M.  G. 

1933-36,  37-41 

Good,  The  Rev.  R.  C. 

1942-56 

Gore-Sellon,  A.  C. 

1913-18 

Goring,  Miss 

1910  & 

Graham,  W.  H. 

following 

1894-96 

Grant,  G.  C. 

1942-43 

Graves,  Mrs.  H.  S. 

1933-46 

Greenwood,  Dr.  F.  S. 

1909-17 

Greenwood,  Dr.  W.  T. 

1917-22 

Gribble,  Miss 

1891-following 

Grier,  C.  G.  M. 

1927-31 

Griffith,  H.  C. 

1899-1907, 

Griffith,  A.  H. 

1911-49 

1939  continuing 

Griffith,  Mrs.  A.  H. 

1956-57 

Griffiths,  H.  E. 

1937-38 

Guest,  J.  S. 

1933-42,  1956 

Hague,  Miss  C.  H. 

continuing 

1922-29 

Hallam 

1903 

T erm  of 

Names  Service 


Hamilton,  J.  R. 

1922  continuing 

Hanna,  F.  L. 

1942  continuing 

*Hanna,  W.  E. 

1908-13 

Harper,  S.  E. 

1918-20 

Harris,  R.  S. 

1941,  45-46 

Harris,  W.  E. 

1914 

Harrison,  Miss  E. 

1919-21 

Hay,  J.  A.  M. 

1917-20 

Hayward,  J.  A.  C. 

1950-51 

*  Hendry,  W.  B. 

1896-1900 

Henn,  Mrs.  E. 

1955  continuing 

Hepworth,  Miss  I. 

1919-38 

Hern,  The  Rev.  G. 

1911-16 

Hesketh,  The  Rev.  J.  T. 

1956  continuing 

Higgs,  J.  R.  G. 

1948-50 

Hind,  J.  R. 

1941-42 

Hobbins,  J.  V. 

1915-16 

*Hodgins,  the  Rev.  F.  B. 

1890-94 

Holgate,  H. 

1940  continuing 

Holloway,  H.  B. 

1939;  41-42 

Honey,  D.  G. 

1954-55 

Hooper,  A.  G. 

1909-11 

*  Hooper,  Dr.  E.  M. 

1908-09 

Hope,  H. 

1920 

House,  J.  V. 

1949-51 

House,  L. 

1946 

House,  S. 

1911-12 

Howitt,  The  Rev.  A.  H. 

1920 

Hudson,  F.  E. 

1925-27 

Hughes,  S.  H.  S. 

1936-39 

Iggulden,  A.  C.  (Gym- 

nasium  &  Cadets ) 

1949  continuing 

Tggulden,  C.  W.  (Gym¬ 
nasium  &  Cadets ) 

1920-46,  49-50 

Trvine,  V.  R. 

1916-17 

Irwin,  H. 

1902 

Jarvis,  V.  R. 

1909 

Jones,  A. 

1914 

Judd,  The  Rev.  W.  W. 

1907-12 

‘Kemp,  J.  B.  O. 

1916-19 

Ketchum,  H.  F. 

1932-33 

‘Keys,  C.  M. 

1898-1901 

Kinsman,  Miss  E.  M. 

1952-56 

Kirkland,  B.  M. 

1909-12 

‘Kirkwood,  W.  A. 

1897-1903 

‘Knights,  J.  J. 

1931-34 

Laithwaite,  A.  B. 

1946-47 

Langhorn, 

The  Rev.  W.  H. 

1932-42 

Latimer,  The  Rev.  G.  W. 

1915-16 
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Names 

T erm  of 
Service 

Lavoie,  C.  W. 

1943-44 

Lay,  J. 

1934-35 

Lee,  R.  C. 

1909 

Leighton,  T.  C. 

1936-42 

Leonard,  S.  L. 

1927 

Linecar,  Miss 

1914-16 

Lloyd,  Mrs. 

1921-22 

Lock,  W.  J. 

1929 

MacKay,  S.  A. 

1940-42 

MacKay,  H.  B. 

1943-46 

MacKenzie,  G.  T. 

1951-52 

Mackenzie,  K.  A. 

1924-26 

Mackenzie,  Mrs.  C.  Ross 

1899-1907 

MacMillan,  W.  D. 

1951  continuing 

Malcolmson,  Dr.  A.  S. 

1950  continuing 

Martin,  J. 

1956  continuing 

Matheson,  J.  P. 

1939  continuing 

Matthews,  E.  S. 

1946-48 

Meiklejohn,  Miss  J.  B. 

1918-23 

Menzies,  T.  T. 

1950-54 

Merritt,  Dr.  W.  H. 

1889-1908 

Michell,  W.  C. 

1894-96 

Miller,  A.  E. 

1904-10 

Miller,  The  Rev.  J.  O. 

1889-1921 

Miller,  Miss  N. 

1908-15 

Millman,  The  Rev.  R.  M. 

1902-04 

Minardi,  G. 

1956-58 

Mitchell,  P.  D. 

1906-09 

Mix,  A.  E. 

1921-26 

Montgomery,  Mrs. 

1908-11 

Moore,  E.  C.  L. 

1954-55 

Morgan,  E.  W. 

1958  continuing 

Morgan,  Mrs.  E.  W. 

1958  continuing 

Morgan,  Sgt.  Maj.  W.  T. 

1947-49 

Morris,  G. 

1932  continuing 

Morrow,  J.  G. 

1944-46 

Murray,  Mrs.  K.  M. 

1926-27 

McCallion,  D. 

1942-44 

McClean,  G.  B. 

1891-93 

McCourt,  E.  A. 

1935-36 

McDivitt,  J.  A. 

1946-47 

McIntyre,  A.  G. 

1914 

McKay,  Mrs. 

1916-18 

McKenzie,  L.  M. 

1949 

McLeod,  G.  D. 

1947  continuing 

McMurray,  W.  B. 

1931-32 

Neale,  W.  R. 

1941-42 

Neelon,  Mrs. 

1914-18 

Nind,  P.  H. 

1946  continuing 

North,  Miss  B.  J. 

1956  continuing 

T erm  of 

Names  Service 


Oates,  H. 

1923-24 

O’Neill,  E.  E. 

1927-32 

Osier,  W.  E. 

1958  continuing 

Page,  J.  P. 

1935-39 

Partridge,  D.  G. 

1946-56 

Tascoe,  C.  A,  L. 

1912-14 

Taterson,  Miss  A. 

1895-99 

'Perry,  The  Rev.  N.  I.  P. 

1899-1902 

Phelps,  G.  S. 

1914-16 

‘Powell,  E.  G. 

1900-46 

Powell,  G.  C. 

1939-41 

Prideaux,  P.  C. 

1903 

Prideaux, 

The  Rev.  W.  A. 

1904-07 

Prince,  The  Rev.  R.  M. 

1909-10 

Pringle,  J.  F. 

1950-59 

Read,  A.  M. 

1889-93 

Reedman,  E.  J. 

1957  continuing 

Reynolds,  B. 

1904 

Rhodes,  Cecil 

1949-51 

Robinson,  G.  C. 

1909-10 

‘Roper,  Mrs.  E.  M. 

1923-26 

Rowan 

1919 

Rowland,  C.  G. 

1901-04 

Samman,  J.  H. 

1925 

Sanderson,  G.  B. 

1936-37 

Saxton,  J.  C.  W. 

1955-59 

Schussler,  J.  D. 

1942-52 

Scott,  G.  B. 

1902-03 

Seymour,  E.  O. 

1914-16 

Shantz,  Miss  A.  B. 

1929-39 

Sherrell,  C.  M. 

1927-38 

Shipley,  N.  L. 

1946  continuing 

Simmons,  G.  E. 

1906-08 

Sinclair,  W.  T. 

1910-11 

Sloan,  T.  S. 

1956-57 

Smith,  W.  H. 

1922-23 

Snively,  M.  M. 

1942-45 

Soanes,  H.  B. 

1927-28 

Sparling,  A.  E. 

1935-36 

Spotton,  W.  H.  B. 

1889-91 

Sproule,  C.  J. 

1911-12 

Stanley,  R.  E. 

1955  continuing 

Staples,  H.  A. 

1939  continuing 

Steen,  F.  J. 

1889-92 

Steffen,  G.  E. 

1958-59 

Stent,  C.  F. 

1915-16 

Stevens,  V. 

1918-19 

Stewart,  A.  M. 

1892-94 

Strathy,  H.  F.  (Bursar) 

1937-39 

Swift,  J.  G. 

1956  continuing 
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Term  of 

Names 

Service 

Names 

Service 

Swoger,  A.  G. 

1946-49 

Wallace, 

The  Rev.  W.  F. 

1922-29 

Tait,  M.  D.  C. 

1918-19 

Ward,  G.  F. 

1916-19 

Tassie,  J.  S. 

1943 

White,  R.  L. 

1928-31 

Taylor,  F.  L. 

1945-46 

*  White,  W.  H. 

1891-94 

Taylor,  The  Rev.  G.  R. 

1943-44 

Wilkins,  D.  R.  (Bursar) 

1951 

Taylor,  R.  A. 

1947-48 

Williams,  B.  M. 

1941-42,  46 

Thairs,  Col.  G.  (Bursar 

^Williams,  H.  G. 

1891-1932 

and  Cadets) 

1889-1924 

Williams,  J. 

Thomas,  A.  R.  H. 

1945 

( Gymnasium ) 

1908-11 

Thomas,  C.  E.  H. 

1912-38 

Williamson,  T. 

1895 

Thompson,  J.  A. 

1958  continuing 

Willis,  H.  P. 

1958  continuing 

Thompson,  W.  T. 

1900-40 

Wilson,  Miss  L. 

1911-12 

Thonger,  Miss  L.  E.  L. 

1955-57 

Wilson,  A.  M. 

1955-56 

Tindall,  H.  B. 

1922 

Wilson,  B.  A. 

1950-51 

Tobias,  Miss  L. 

1912-13 

Wilson,  D.  R. 

1954  continuing 

Travers,  J.  H. 

1956-57 

Withers-Gill,  J.  B. 

1926 

Wood,  F.  H.  ‘ 

1903-04 

Uhle,  A.  T. 

1943 

Wood,  W.  H. 

1896-98 

Woodside,  W. 

1952-54 

Vance,  B. 

1954-55 

Wright,  R.  J. 

1955-58 

Vandeleur,  J.  W.  S. 

1943-45 

Wykes,  P.  H.  A. 

1949  continuing 

Wainwright,  R.  D. 

1938-40,  52-58 

Wallace,  H.  H. 

1913-16 

*known  deceased  (as  of  1959). 

SUPPLEMENTARY  (A) 

Staff  members  to  leave  Ridley  between  June,  1959  and  June,  1962  - 


Barkley,  G.  S.  1952-56,  57-60 

Crumb,  Miss  B.  I.  1939-62 

Hesketh,  The  Rev.  J.  T.  1956-61 

McLeod,  G.  D.  ‘  1947-61 


Osier,  W.  E.  1958-61 

Swift,  J.  G.  1956-61 

Thompson,  J.  A.  1958-60 

Willis,  H.  P.  1958-61 


SUPPLEMENTARY  (B) 

Those  who  joined  the  staff  of  Ridley  between  June,  1959  and  June,  1962  - 


Beetensen,  B.  R. 
Brown,  P.  L.  G. 
Campbell,  R.  A. 
Cooke,  M.  R. 
d'Estiveaux,  P. 
Dorland,  C.  F. 
Eder,  K. 

Erwin,  E.  H. 
Griffin,  J.  C.  V. 
Hollinrake,  F.  A. 
Johns,  A. 


1961-62 

1960-62 

1959-61 

1959  continuing 

1960 

1961  continuing 

1959- 62 

1960- 61 

1961  continuing 
1961  continuing 
1959-61 


Mawhinney,  J.  K 
Moen,  Miss  A. 
Morrow,  R.  D. 
Muggeridge,  J. 
McKinley,  R.  D. 
Paisley,  R. 
Saxton,  J.  C.  W. 
Stevenson,  H.  A. 
VanDuzer,  R.  C. 
Woodside,  W. 


1961  continuing 

1959  continuing 

1960  continuing 
1959-62 
1961-62 

1962 

1961  continuing 

1962 
1960 

1960  continuing 


SUPPLEMENTARY  (C) 

Died  after  June,  1959  - 

Griffith,  H.  C.  1961  Hamilton,  J.  R.  1962 


APPENDIX  C 


Scholarships,  Awards,  Bursaries 


[The  following  resume  of  Ridley  scholarships,  awards  and  bursaries  (to  be  applied  on 
tuition  fees)  is  corrected  up  to  1962.  Applications  to  the  Headmaster.] 

COMPETITIVE  SCHOLARSHIPS 

These  scholarships  are  awarded  by  the  Scholarship  Committee,  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Headmaster,  based  on  competitive  examinations  written  in  the  spring  of  each  year. 

The  H.  G.  Williams  Memorial  Scholarships 

Open  to  boys  entering  Grade  VIII.  (A  candidate  should  have  his  thirteenth  or  younger 
birthday  in  the  calendar  year  in  which  he  is  writing.) 

These  scholarships  were  founded  by  the  School  in  1953  in  memory  of  the  late  H.  G. 
Williams,  Esq.,  B.A.,  who  joined  the  Ridley  staff  in  1891,  became  Headmaster  of  the  Lower 
School  in  1899,  a  position  he  held  until  1932.  He  became  a  Vice-President  of  the  School 
in  1938,  which  position  he  held  until  his  death  in  1943.  The  scholarships  amount  to 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ($750.00)  each  and  two  of  the  scholarships  are  awarded 
annually.  A  scholarship  may  be  held  for  two  years,  if  the  Headmaster  considers  that  the 
boy’s  conduct  and  progress  warrant. 

The  Dr.  John  Ormsbij  Miller  Scholarships 

Open  to  boys  entering  Grade  IX.  (A  candidate  should  have  his  fourteenth  birthday  in  the 
calendar  year  in  which  he  is  writing.) 

Ten  scholarships  each  of  the  value  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ($750.00)  a  year 
have  been  founded  by  the  School  in  memory  of  the  late  The  Reverend  J.  O.  Miller,  M.A., 
D.C.L.,  the  first  Headmaster  of  Ridley  ( 1889-1921 ).  Two  of  the  scholarships  are  awarded 
annually.  A  scholarship  may  be  held  by  the  same  boy  as  long  as  he  is  at  Ridley,  if  the 
Headmaster  considers  that  the  boy’s  conduct  and  progress  warrant  it. 

Memorial  Scholarships 

Open  to  boys  entering  Grade  X.  (A  candidate  should  have  his  fifteenth  or  younger  birthday 
in  the  calendar  year  in  which  he  is  writing.) 

Eight  scholarships  have  been  established  by  the  School  in  memory  of  Ridley  Old  Boys 
who  gave  their  lives  in  the  Great  Wars  of  1914-1918  and  1939-1945.  They  are  open  to  boys 
entering  Grade  X  of  the  Upper  School.  Two  of  these  scholarships  are  open  to  yearly 
competition.  A  scholarship  may  be  held  by  the  same  boy  for  four  years  if  the  Headmaster 
considers  that  the  boy’s  progress  and  conduct  warrant  it.  The  scholarships  amount  to  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ($750.00)  per  annum. 

The  E.  G.  Powell  Memorial  Scholarship 

This  scholarship  has  been  established  by  the  School  in  memory  of  the  late  Ernest  Gregory 
Powell,  a  member  of  the  Upper  School  staff  from  1900  to  1946.  The  scholarship  amounts  to 
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one  thousand  dollars  ($1,000.00)  a  year.  The  scholarship  may  be  held  by  the  same  boy  for 
more  than  one  year,  if  the  Headmaster  considers  that  the  boy’s  conduct  and  progress 
warrant  it. 

The  Katharine  Alexander  Scholarship 

This  scholarship  was  established  by  the  late  The  Reverend  J.  O.  Miller,  M.A.,  D.C.L., 
the  first  Headmaster  of  Ridley,  in  memory  of  his  wife,  Katharine  Alexander.  It  amounts  to 
three  hundred  dollars  ($300.00)  a  year  and  the  terms  of  award  are  as  follows:  (a)  The 
scholarship  is  to  be  open  to  competition  to  boys  of  British  birth  and  parentage  resident  in 
Canada  who  are  under  the  age  of  fifteen  years  at  the  time  of  the  award,  (b)  The  candidates 
must  have  qualified  for  the  second  year  in  the  Upper  School  of  Ridley  College  and  must 
offer  in  addition  to  the  usual  English  subjects  and  mathematics  at  least  two  years’  work  in 
Latin  and  French.  ( c )  The  scholarship  may  be  held  until  the  candidate  shall  have  written 
on  the  scholarship  examination  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  but  cannot  in  any  event  be 
held  for  more  than  four  years,  (d)  The  successful  candidate  must  attain  an  average  standing 
of  seventy-five  per  cent  on  the  scholarship  examinations  and  in  all  succeeding  examinations 
during  the  tenure  of  the  scholarship,  (e)  In  case  two  or  more  candidates  qualify  for  the 
scholarship  and  are  in  the  opinion  of  the  College  authorities  reasonably  close  in  their 
standing  the  scholarship  shall  be  awarded  to  the  candidate  in  the  greatest  need  of  financial 
assistance. 


OTHER  SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  BURSARIES 

The  L.  Clarke  Bell  Memorial  Scholarship 

This  scholarship  was  established  by  W.  E.  N.  Bell  (Old  Ridleian  1922-1928)  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Governors,  in  memory  of  his  brother,  Llewellyn  Clarke  Bell  ( Old  Ridleian 
1925-1930)  who  was  killed  in  action  at  Dieppe  on  August  19th,  1942,  while  serving  with 
the  Royal  Hamilton  Light  Infantry  of  the  Canadian  Army  in  the  Second  World  War.  The 
scholarship  amounts  to  seven  hundred  dollars  ($700.00)  a  year.  It  is  awarded  annually  by 
the  Scholarship  Committee  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Headmaster,  and  is  open  to  a  boy 
attending  or  entering  Ridley.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Headmaster,  the  work  and  conduct  of 
the  holder  warrant  it,  the  scholarship  may  be  awarded  to  him  for  one  or  more  additional 
years. 

The  G.  Mel  Brock  Memorial  Bursary 

Mel  Brock  was  a  master  on  the  Lower  School  staff  in  1914-1915.  After  service  overseas 
in  the  First  World  War,  he  returned  to  Ridley  in  1921  where  he  taught  Upper  School 
English  and  coached  rugby,  basketball  and  hockey  teams  until  his  retirement  in  1953.  After 
his  death  in  1956,  Old  Boys  and  friends  made  contributions  to  the  Foundation  Fund  to 
perpetuate  his  memory  in  the  form  of  a  bursary.  In  the  amount  of  two  hundred  dollars 
($200.00)  a  year,  it  is  awarded  annually  by  the  Scholarship  Committee  on  the  recommen¬ 
dation  of  the  Headmaster,  and  is  open  to  a  boy  attending  or  entering  the  Upper  School  at 
Ridley.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Headmaster,  the  work  and  conduct  of  the  holder  warrant 
it,  the  bursary  may  be  awarded  to  him  for  one  or  more  additional  years. 

The  H.  B.  Burgoyne  Memorial  Scholarship 

This  scholarship  was  established  in  1952  by  the  St.  Catharines  Standard  in  memory  of 
the  late  H.  B.  Burgoyne,  for  many  years  the  publisher  of  the  Standard  and  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  Ridley.  The  scholarship  amounts  to  one  thousand  dollars 
($1,000.00)  per  annum.  It  is  awarded  annually  by  the  Scholarship  Committee  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Headmaster,  preference  being  given  to  a  boy  from  the  area  served 
by  the  Standard.  The  scholarship  is  open  to  a  boy  attending  or  entering  the  Upper 
School  at  Ridley.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Headmaster,  the  work  and  conduct  of  the  holder 
warrant  it,  the  scholarship  may  be  awarded  to  him  for  one  or  more  additional  years. 
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The  Edward  Douglas  Gooderham  Memorial  Scholarship 
This  scholarship  was  established  in  1953  by  the  late  Mrs.  E.  D.  Gooderham  in  memory  of 
her  husband,  the  late  Edward  Douglas  Gooderham  (Old  Ridleian  1895-1902)  for  many  years 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors.  It  amounts  to  five  hundred  dollars  ( $500.00 )  a  year. 
It  is  awarded  annually  by  the  Scholarship  Committee  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Headmaster,  and  is  open  to  a  boy  attending  or  entering  the  Upper  School  at  Ridley.  If,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Headmaster,  the  work  and  conduct  of  the  holder  warrant  it,  the  scholar¬ 
ship  may  be  awarded  to  him  for  one  or  more  additional  years. 

The  George  H.  Gooderham  Memorial  Scholarship 
This  scholarship  was  established  in  1954  by  the  late  Mrs.  George  H.  Gooderham  and  her 
family  in  memory  of  her  husband  who  was  the  President  of  Ridley  from  1912  until  his 
death  in  1942.  The  late  Mr.  Gooderham  was  one  of  Ridley’s  greatest  benefactors  and  his 
interest  in  the  School  and  his  wise  guidance  played  an  important  part  in  Ridley’s  develop¬ 
ment.  The  scholarship  amounts  to  six  hundred  dollars  ( $600.00 )  a  year.  It  is  awarded 
annually  by  the  Scholarship  Committee  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Headmaster  and  is 
open  to  a  boy  attending  or  entering  the  Upper  School  at  Ridley.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Headmaster,  the  work  and  conduct  of  the  holder  warrant  it,  the  scholarship  may  be  awarded 
to  him  for  one  or  more  additional  years. 

The  M.  Ross  Gooderham  Memorial  Scholarship 
This  scholarship  was  established  in  1953  by  Mrs.  Kathleen  I.  G.  Drope  and  Mrs.  Charlotte 
Ross  Grant  in  memory  of  their  father,  the  late  Melville  Ross  Gooderham  (Old  Ridleian 
( 1891-1892)  who  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  Ridley  for  rtiany  years  and 
President  from  1942  until  his  death  in  1951.  Mr.  Gooderham,  like  his  older  brother,  Mr. 
George  H.  Gooderham,  whom  he  succeeded  as  President,  was  a  great  benefactor  of  the 
School  and  did  much  to  further  its  welfare  and  development.  The  scholarship  amounts  to 
six  hundred  dollars  ($600.00)  per  annum.  It  is  awarded  annually  by  the  Scholarship 
Committee,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Headmaster,  and  is  open  to  a  boy  attending  or 
entering  the  Upper  School  at  Ridley.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Headmaster,  the  progress  and 
conduct  of  the  holder  warrant  it,  the  scholarship  may  be  awarded  to  him  for  one  or  more 
additional  years. 

The  Ethel  Clare  Griffith  Memorial  Scholarship 
This  scholarship  was  established  in  1954  in  memory  of  the  late  Ethel  Clare  Griffith,  the 
wife  of  the  late  H.  C.  Griffith,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.D.  (Old  Ridleian  1889-1896),  Principal  of 
the  Upper  School  from  1921  to  1932,  and  Headmaster  of  Ridley  from  1932  to  1949. 
The  scholarship  was  established  by  the  late  Dr.  Griffith  and  his  son  and  daughter.  The 
scholarship  amounts  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ($250.00)  a  year.  It  is  awarded 
annually  by  the  Scholarship  Committee  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Headmaster  and  is 
open  to  a  boy  attending  or  entering  the  Upper  School  at  Ridley.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Headmaster,  the  work  and  conduct  of  the  holder  warrant  it,  the  scholarship  may  be  awarded 
to  him  for  one  or  more  additional  years. 

The  Clarence  Aylmer  Langley  Memorial  Scholarship 
This  scholarship  was  established  under  the  will  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  P.  Langley  of  Toronto, 
in  memory  of  his  son,  Clarence  A.  Langley  (Old  Ridleian  1903-1907).  The  scholarship 
amounts  to  five  hundred  dollars  (  $500.00 )  a  year.  It  is  awarded  annually  by  the  Scholarship 
Committee,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Headmaster,  and  is  open  to  a  boy  attending  or 
entering  the  Upper  School  at  Ridley.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Headmaster,  the  work  and 
conduct  of  the  holder  warrant  it,  the  scholarship  may  be  awarded  to  him  for  one  or  more 
additional  years. 
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Reuben  W ells  Leonard  Awards 

Ridley  was  one  of  several  Educational  Institutions  which  received  bequests  under  the  will 
of  the  late  Colonel  Reuben  Wells  Leonard  of  St.  Catharines.  As  a  memorial  to  Colonel 
Leonard  who  always  took  a  keen  interest  in  Ridley  and  was  one  of  the  School’s  greatest 
benefactors,  the  Board  of  Governors  set  apart  a  portion  of  the  funds  received  under  the  will, 
to  provide  awards  to  boys  attending  or  entering  either  the  Lower  or  Upper  School  at  Ridley. 
The  awards  are  made  annually  by  the  Scholarship  Committee  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Headmaster.  The  amount  of  the  awards  varies,  the  maximum  being  four  hundred  dollars 
( $400.00)  per  annum.  At  present  about  thirty  boys  are  receiving  Leonard  Awards. 

The  Alan  Maclachlan  Memorial  Scholarship 

This  scholarship,  in  memory  of  Lt.  George  Alan  Maclachlan  (Old  Ridleian  1934-1939), 
who  was  killed  in  action  while  serving  in  H.M.C.S.  V  alley  field  in  the  Second  World  War, 
has  been  established  by  his  parents,  Commander  and  Mrs.  K.  S.  Maclachlan.  The  scholarship 
amounts  to  five  hundred  dollars  ( $500.00 )  a  year.  It  is  awarded  annually  by  the  Scholarship 
Committee  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Headmaster,  and  is  open  to  a  boy  attending  or 
entering  the  Lower  or  Upper  School,  preference  being  given  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Headmaster  and  the  Scholarship  Committee  to  sons  of  Old  Boys.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Headmaster,  the  progress  and  conduct  of  the  holder  warrant  it,  the  scholarship  may  be 
awarded  to  him  for  one  or  more  additional  years. 

The  Leighton  McCarthy  Memorial  Scholarship 

This  scholarship  was  established  in  1954  by  J.  L.  McCarthy  ( Old  Ridleian  1924-1932),  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Governors,  in  memory  of  his  father,  the  late  The  Honourable 
Leighton  McCarthy,  K.C.,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  ( 1933-1945).  The  Honour¬ 
able  Mr.  McCarthy  was  appointed  to  Canada’s  most  important  wartime  diplomatic  post  in 
1940,  when  he  was  still  a  Governor  of  Ridley.  He  became  Canada’s  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
to  Washington;  when  the  status  of  Canada’s  official  foreign  representatives  was  raised,  he 
became  the  first  Canadian  Ambassador  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

The  scholarship  is  in  the  amount  of  one  thousand  dollars  ($1,000.00)  a  year  and  is 
awarded  annually  by  the  Scholarship  Committee  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Headmaster 
to  a  boy  attending  or  entering  the  Upper  School.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Headmaster,  the 
work  and  conduct  of  the  holder  warrant  it,  the  scholarship  may  be  awarded  to  him  for  one 
or  more  additional  years. 

The  Old  Boys  Association  Scholarship 

An  annual  scholarship  of  two  hundred  dollars  ( $200.00 )  is  presented  by  the  Ridlev 
College  Old  Boys’  Association.  It  is  awarded  by  the  Scholarship  Committee,  on  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Headmaster. 

The  Philip  Frowde  Seagram  Memorial  Scholarship 

This  scholarship  was  established  in  1961  in  memory  of  the  late  Philip  Lrowde  Seagram  bv 
his  daughter,  Mrs.  Eugenio  M.  Annovassi.  Philip  Lrowde  Seagram  attended  Ridlev  from 
1928  to  1931  displaying  fine  scholarship  with  instinctive  qualities  of  leadership  and  personal 
honour.  He  was  also  one  of  Ridley’s  greatest  athletes.  He  was  tragically  killed  during  the 
bombing  of  London  in  March,  1941,  while  serving  as  a  Captain  of  the  48th  Highlanders  of 
Canada  on  Staff  Duty.  The  scholarship  amounts  to  five  hundred  dollars  ($500.00)  a  year. 
It  is  awarded  annually  by  the  Scholarship  Committee,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Headmaster,  and  is  open  to  a  boy  attending  or  entering  the  Upper  School  at  Ridlev.  If,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Headmaster,  the  work  and  conduct  of  the  holder  warrant  it,  the  scholar¬ 
ship  may  be  awarded  to  him  for  one  or  more  additional  years. 

The  William  H.  Sims  Memorial  Scholarship 

This  scholarship  was  established  in  1954  in  memory  of  the  late  W.  H.  Sims  ( Old  Ridleian 
1921-1927)  by  Mrs.  W.  H.  Sims  and  her  sons,  David  and  William.  The  scholarship  amounts 
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to  two  hundred  dollars  ($200.00)  a  year.  It  is  awarded  annually  by  the  Scholarship  Com¬ 
mittee,  on  recommendation  of  the  Headmaster,  and  is  open  to  a  boy  attending  or  entering 
Ridley.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Headmaster,  the  work  and  conduct  of  the  holder  warrant  it, 
the  scholarship  may  be  awarded  to  him  for  one  or  more  additional  years. 

The  Alexander  Crosby  Snively  Memorial  Scholarship 

This  scholarship  was  established  in  1960  in  memory  of  the  late  Alexander  Crosby  Snively 
(Old  Ridleian  1897-1900)  by  Mrs.  A.  C.  Snively.  In  the  amount  of  two  hundred  dollars 
( $200.00 )  per  annum,  it  is  awarded  annually  by  the  Scholarship  Committee  on  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Headmaster,  to  a  boy  attending  or  entering  Ridley.  If,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Headmaster,  the  progress  and  conduct  of  the  holder  warrant  it,  the  scholarship  may  be 
awarded  to  him  for  one  or  more  additional  years. 

The  Douglas  Schuyler  Snively  Memorial  Scholarship 

This  scholarship,  in  memory  of  Lieutenant  Douglas  Schuyler  Snively  (Old  Ridleian 
1935-1940),  who  was  killed  in  action  while  serving  with  the  48th  Highlanders  of  Canada  in 
the  Second  World  War,  has  been  established  by  his  parents,  Schuyler  C.  Snively  (Old 
Ridleian  1897-1902)  and  Mrs.  Snively,  and  his  brother,  Trumbull  Warren  (Old  Ridleian 
1931-1934).  The  scholarship  amounts  to  three  hundred  dollars  ($300.00)  a  year.  It  is 
awarded  annually  by  the  Scholarship  Committee  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Head¬ 
master,  and  is  open  to  a  boy  attending  or  entering  the  Lower  or  Upper  School.  If,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Headmaster,  the  progress  and  conduct  of  the  holder  warrant  it,  the  scholar¬ 
ship  may  be  awarded  to  him  for  one  or  more  additional  years. 

The  Leonard  Sutcliffe  Memorial  Scholarship 

This  scholarship  was  established  in  memory  of  the  late  Leonard  Sutcliffe  of  Toronto  by 
his  son-in-law  and  daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  G.  Willmot.  Mr.  Willmot  is  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  Ridley.  The  scholarship  amounts  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
( $250.00 )  a  year.  It  is  awarded  annually  by  the  Scholarship  Committee,  on  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Headmaster,  and  is  open  to  a  boy  attending  or  entering  the  Upper  School 
at  Ridley.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Headmaster,  the  work  and  conduct  of  the  holder  warrant 
it,  the  scholarship  may  be  awarded  to  him  for  one  or  more  additional  years. 

The  Albert  William  Taylor  Award 

The  late  Albert  William  Taylor  was  one  of  the  original  students  of  Ridley,  entering  in 
September  1889.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  from  1911  to  1938.  This 
scholarship  was  established  under  the  terms  of  his  will.  In  the  amount  of  five  hundred 
dollars  ( $500.00 )  a  year,  it  is  to  be  awarded  from  time  to  time  at  the  sole  discretion  of  the 
Headmaster  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  or  assisting  some  boy  whom  he  considers  to  be 
deserving  to  enter  upon  or  to  continue  a  course  of  study  at  Ridley. 

W omens  Guild  Scholarship 

An  annual  scholarship  of  five  hundred  dollars  ($500.00)  is  presented  by  the  Ridley 
College  Women’s  Guild.  The  scholarship  is  awarded  by  the  Scholarship  Committee  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Headmaster.  The  Guild  has  done  much  for  the  welfare  of  Ridley 
and  this  is  one  of  its  many  benefactions  to  the  School. 

Clerical  Bursaries 

A  number  of  bursaries  are  granted  by  the  School  each  year  to  sons  of  the  clergy,  and  are 
open  to  boys  entering  or  attending  either  the  Lower  or  Upper  School.  They  are  awarded 
by  the  Scholarship  Committee  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Headmaster  and  may  be 
held  for  more  than  one  year  if  the  Headmaster  considers  that  the  progress  and  conduct 
of  the  boy  warrant  it. 
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The  Ridley  College  Foundation  Fund 

In  1953  a  Foundation  Fund  was  established  so  that  contributions  from  benefactors  of 
the  School  could  be  conveniently  and  efficiently  administered  on  a  continuing  basis  year 
after  year.  The  objectives  of  the  Foundation  are  twofold  -  first,  to  provide  financial  assistance 
in  the  form  of  Bursaries  and  Scholarships  to  outstanding  and  deserving  boys  who  otherwise 
could  not  afford  a  Ridley  education,  -  second,  to  assist  when  necessary,  to  provide  additional 
physical  facilities  at  the  School  for  the  efficient  carrying  on  of  its  work. 

The  Foundation  has  made  possible  the  establishment  of  the  E.  G.  Powell,  and  the  H.  G. 
Williams,  Memorial  Scholarships,  which  represent  financial  assistance  up  to  seven  thousand 
dollars  ( $7,000.00 )  each  year.  In  addition,  a  substantial  number  of  general  Bursaries  are 
arranged  from  the  resources  of  the  Fund  to  assist  boys  each  year.  The  Scholarships  are 
awarded  annually  after  competitive  examination,  and  the  Bursaries  are  awarded  by  the 
Scholarship  Committee  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Headmaster. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  Ridley  College  Foundation  Fund  will  continue  to  grow  from 
year  to  year  through  the  generous  support  of  Old  Boys  and  friends  of  the  School.  In  this  way 
it  should  be  possible  to  ensure  that  an  ever-increasing  number  of  boys  of  academic  ability 
and  leadership  qualities  will  be  enabled  to  attend  the  School. 


SCHOLARSHIP  WINNERS,  1893-1960 

The  following  list  shows  the  names  of  hoys  from  the  School  who  are  known  to  have  won 
one  or  more  scholarships  on  leaving  Ridley  and  entering  a  university.  It  should  he  under¬ 
stood  that  this  list  does  not  include  the  names  of  hoys  who,  after  leaving  Ridley,  went  on  to 
distinguish  themselves  hy  winning  scholarships  or  prizes  while  at  university.  The  date 
given  in  the  left-hand  column  is  the  year  in  which  the  hoy  spent  his  last  spring  term 
at  Ridley;  his  university  is  indicated  in  brackets  after  his  name  according  to  these 
abbreviations: 


McGill 

McMaster 

Princeton 

Queen’s 

R.M.C. 

U.  of  T. 
Western 


McGill  Universitv  at  Montreal,  Canada. 

McMaster  Universitv  at  Hamilton,  Canada. 

Princeton  University  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  U.S.A. 
Queen’s  University  at  Kingston,  Canada. 

The  Royal  Military  College  at  Kingston,  Canada. 

The  University  of  Toronto  at  Toronto,  Canada. 

The  University  of  Western  Ontario  at  London,  Canada. 


1893  W.  R.  Wadsworth  (U.  of  T.) 

1896  H.  C.  Griffith  (U.  of  T.) 

1902  W.  L.  Archer  (U.  of  T.) 

1905  J.  D.  Barter  (U.  of  T.) 

1909  H.  V.  Wrong  (U.  of  T.) 

1910  G.  E.  Blake  ( U.  of  T.) 


The  Bishop  Strachan  Scholarship  in  Mod¬ 
erns  and  Mathematics,  awarded  by  Trinity 
College. 

The  Dickson  Scholarship  in  Moderns, 
awarded  by  Trinity  College 
The  Dickson  Scholarship  in  Moderns  and 
the  Pettit  Scholarship  in  Divinity,  both 
awarded  by  Trinity  College. 

The  8th  General  Proficiency  Scholarship, 
the  1st  Edward  Blake  Scholarship  in  Mod¬ 
erns,  and  the  2nd  Edward  Blake  Scholar¬ 
ship  in  Mathematics,  all  awarded  by  the 
university. 

The  2nd  Mary  Mulock  Scholarship  in  Clas¬ 
sics,  awarded  by  the  university. 

The  Edward  Blake  Scholarship  in  Classics 
and  Mathematics,  awarded  by  the  univer¬ 
sity. 
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1911  H.  H.  Wrong  (U.  of  T.) 
1913  C.  K.  C.  Martin  (U.  of  T.) 

1913  H.  Cassels  (U.  of  T.) 

1914  E.  M.  Boyd  (U.  of  T.) 

1914  W.  F.  Scott-Kerr  ( U.  of  T. ) 

1915  V.  R.  Irvine  (U.  of  T.) 

1923  R.  Turnbull  (U.  of  T.) 

1930  R.  B.  Dale-Harris  ( U.  of  T. ) 

1930  A.  T.  Olmsted  (U.  of  T.) 

1940  C.  I.  H.  Nicholl  (Queen’s) 

1941  R.  B.  Ferris  (U.  of  T.) 

1942  J.  C.  Cairns  (U.  of  T.) 

1944  J.  H.  McDonald  (  U.  of  T. ) 

1944  T.  R.  H.  Box  (U.  of  T.) 

1945  P.  J.  A.  Daniel  (U.  of  T.) 
1945  J.  T.  Hesketh  (U.  of  T.) 
1947  G.  D.  S.  Rudd  ( Western ) 
1947  A.  A.  Lee  (U.  of  T.) 

1947  H.  J.  Golding  (U.  of  T.) 

1948  R.  P.  Bourne  (U.  of  T.) 


The  1st  Mary  Mulock  Scholarship  in  Clas¬ 
sics,  awarded  by  the  university. 

The  6th  General  Proficiency  Scholarship, 
awarded  by  the  university,  and  the  Bishop 
Strachan  Scholarship  in  Classics,  awarded 
by  Trinity  College. 

The  West  Durham  General  Proficiency 
Scholarship,  awarded  by  University  Col- 

lege. 

The  Edward  Blake  Scholarship  in  Classics 
and  Mathematics,  awarded  by  the  univer¬ 
sity. 

The  7th  Edward  Blake  General  Proficiency 
Scholarship,  awarded  by  the  university,  and 
the  Bishop  Strachan  Scholarship  in  Classics, 
awarded  by  Trinity  College. 

The  Edward  Blake  Scholarship  in  Classics 
and  Mathematics,  the  Edward  Blake 
Scholarship  in  Classics  and  Moderns,  and 
the  Edward  Blake  Scholarship  in  Classics, 
all  awarded  by  the  university. 

The  2nd  Edward  Blake  Scholarship  in 
Mathematics,  awarded  by  the  university, 
the  Wellington  Scholarship  in  Classics  and 
the  Dickson  Scholarship  in  Moderns,  both 
awarded  by  Trinity  College. 

The  1st  Edward  Blake  Scholarship  in 
Mathematics,  awarded  by  the  university, 
and  the  Wellington  Scholarship  in  Mathe¬ 
matics,  awarded  by  Trinity  College. 

The  Bishop  Strachan  Scholarship,  awarded 
by  Trinity  College. 

The  Leitch  Scholarship  in  French  and  the 
Ellen  M.  Nicholl  Scholarship  in  English. 
The  Harris  Proficiency  Scholarship;  this 
was  the  first  time  this  scholarship,  open  only 
to  Ridley  boys,  was  awarded  by  University 
College. 

The  Harris  Proficiency  Scholarship,  awarded 
by  University  College. 

The  Harris  Proficiency  Scholarship,  awarded 
by  University  College. 

The  Burnside  Scholarship  in  Mathematics, 
Physics  and  Chemistry,  awarded  by  Trinity 
College. 

An  R.  W.  Leonard  Scholarship,  awarded  by 
the  university. 

The  Harris  Proficiency  Scholarship,  awarded 
by  University  College. 

Nine  entrance  scholarships  awarded  by  the 
university. 

The  R.  W.  Leonard  entrance  scholarship, 
awarded  by  the  university. 

The  Harris  Proficiency  Scholarship,  awarded 
by  University  College. 

The  Harris  Proficiency  Scholarship,  awarded 
by  University  College. 
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1948  B.  G.  Chidley  (McMaster) 
1950  R.  Johnstone  (U.  of  T. ) 


1950  H.  S.  Hadley  (U.  of  T. ) 

1950  R.  P.  Court  (Princeton) 

1951  J.  R.  Hamilton  (U.  of  T. ) 

1951  W.  A.  Breukelman  ( U.  of  T. ) 

1951  R.  R.  Wallace  (R.M.C.) 

1952  P.  J.  Larmour  ( U.  of  T. ) 

1952  P.  J.  Gzowski  ( U.  of  T. ) 

1953  J.  F.  M.  Kennedy  (Western) 

1953  J.  T.  Shepherd  ( U.  of  T. ) 

1954  W.  L.  Matthews  ( U.  of  T. ) 

1954  G.  D.  Rice  ( U.  of  T. ) 

1955  J.  W.  Higgins  ( U.  of  T.) 

1957  R.  C.  Henry  ( U.  of  T. ) 

1958  A.  L.  K.  Acheson  (  U.  of  T. ) 
1958  D.  M.  Grace  (Western) 

1958  M.  J.  Serveau  (Western) 

1958  D.  M.  Jackson  (U.  of  T.) 

1959  K.  L.  Falkner  (U.  of  T.) 
1959  E.  P.  Rigby  (McMaster) 


The  Isabell  Campbell  McNee  Scholarship 
in  Mathematics  and  Physics,  and  the  Harold 
Matthews  Memorial  Scholarship  in  Science. 
The  Edward  Blake  Scholarship  in  Physics, 
Chemistry,  English  and  History,  awarded 
by  the  university;  the  Burnside  Scholarship 
in  Mathematics,  Physics  and  Chemistry, 
and  the  Pat  Strathy  Memorial  Scholarship 
in  Mathematics  and  Physics,  both  awarded 
by  Trinity  College. 

The  Harris  Proficiency  Scholarship,  awarded 
by  University  College. 

The  Lt.  R.  R.  Schmon  Memorial  Scholarship. 
The  Burnside  Scholarship  in  Mathematics 
and  Science  and  the  Pat  Strathy  Memorial 
Scholarship,  awarded  by  Trinity  College. 
The  Harris  Proficiency  Scholarship,  awarded 
by  University  College. 

A  Dominion  Scholarship,  awarded  by  the 
Canadian  Services  Colleges. 

The  Edward  Blake  Scholarship  in  Algebra, 
Geometry,  English  and  History,  awarded  by 
the  university,  and  the  Percy  Hermant 
Scholarship,  awarded  by  University  College; 
also  an  entrance  scholarship  to  the  Royal 
Military  College. 

The  Harris  Proficiency  Scholarship,  awarded 
by  University  College. 

A  Scholarship  in  Physics  and  Chemistry, 
awarded  by  the  university. 

The  Harris  Proficiency  Scholarship,  awarded 
by  University  College. 

The  Wellington  Scholarship  in  Mathematics 
and  the  Pat  Strathy  Scholarship,  both 
awarded  by  Trinity  College. 

The  Harris  Proficiency  Scholarship,  awarded 
by  University  College. 

The  Harris  Proficiency  Scholarship,  awarded 
by  University  College. 

The  Harris  Proficiency  Scholarship,  awarded 
by  University  College. 

The  Burnside  Scholarship  in  Mathematics 
and  Science,  awarded  by  Trinity  College. 
Seven  Entrance  Scholarships  awarded  by 
the  university. 

The  General  Motors  of  Canada  Scholarship, 
awarded  by  the  university. 

The  Elliott  Clarkson  General  Admission 
Scholarship,  awarded  by  Trinity  College; 
this  was  the  first  time  the  scholarship  was 
awarded. 

The  Harris  Proficiency  Scholarship,  awarded 
by  University  College. 

The  St.  Catharines  -  Grimsby  Regional 
Scholarship. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY 

1960 

W.  G.  Charlton  (U.  of  T.) 

The  Bulkeley-Evans  Scholarship,  awarded 
by  the  Headmasters’  Conference  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  Harris  Proficiency  Scholar¬ 
ship,  awarded  by  University  College. 

1960 

J.  W.  O.  Patrick  (  U.  of  T. ) 

The  Dickson  Scholarship  in  English,  His¬ 
tory,  Latin  and  French,  awarded  by  Trinity 
College. 

1961 

J.  R.  Grace  (Western) 

The  General  Motors  Proficiency  Scholar¬ 
ship;  this  boy  also  ranked  for  six  other 
scholarships. 

1961 

D.  A.  B.  Turner  (McGill) 

A  George  M.  Moffett  Entrance  Scholarship 
from  the  Canada  Starch  Company  Limited. 

1962 

F.  H.  Buck  (  U.  of  T.) 

The  John  Wolfe  McCall  Memorial  Award; 
awarded  by  the  University. 

1962 

C.  W.  Henn  (  U.  of  T. ) 

An  Atkinson  award  at  Trinity  College. 

Note:  In  addition,  between  1959  and  1962  ten  Ridley  boys  won  Province  of  Ontario 
Bursaries  for  obtaining  80  per  cent  or  better  in  their  Senior  Matriculation  examinations. 


APPENDIX  D 


School  Awards  and  Prizes 


A  series  of  annual  awards  and  prizes  was  instituted  with  Ridley’s  first  term,  and  pre¬ 
sented  on  the  first  Prize  Day  in  1890.  They  at  once  proved  so  beneficial  in  inspiration  and 
incentive  that  the  policy  has  continued  ever  since,  with  the  prizes  increasing  both  in 
numbers  and  diversity.  They  are  given  for  character,  scholarship  in  different  phases  and 
general  academic  proficiency,  diligence,  debating,  public  speaking,  for  zealous  achievement, 
and  contributions  to  various  activities  of  school  life.  They  are  traditionally  presented  on 
Prize  Day,  the  last  day  of  each  school  year. 

The  principal  annual  Upper  School  awards  are  the  Mason  Gold  Medal  for  True  Manli¬ 
ness,  awarded  on  the  vote  of  the  boys;  the  Governor-General’s  medal  for  general  proficiency, 
which  denotes  the  Head  Boy  of  the  school;  the  Merritt  gold  and  silver  medals  for  the 
highest  standing  in  the  Honour  Matriculation  examinations,  and  for  top  marks  in  Grade  XII 
matriculation  examinations. 

The  names  of  the  winners  of  these  awards  follow,  with  the  names  also  of  the  Head  Boys 
of  the  Lower  School  and  the  first  tribesmen. 

The  many  other  awards  and  prizes  are  also  listed  below. 

THE  MASON  GOLD  MEDAL,  FOR  TRUE  MANLINESS 

-  Awarded  by  the  Vote  of  the  Boys  - 

The  most  coveted  and  cherished  of  Ridley’s  honours  is  the  Mason  Gold  Medal  for  True 
Manliness.  The  recipient  is  chosen  annually  by  the  unrestricted,  uninfluenced  vote  of  the 
boys.  In  casting  their  vote,  they  value  character  above  all  other  attributes,  including 
those  of  scholarship  and  athletic  skill.  Personal  popularity,  or  a  boy’s  family  wealth  or  social 
position  matter  not  a  whit.  In  effect,  the  winner  is  closest  to  the  ideal  of  The  Ridley  Boy. 

The  award  was  suggested  in  the  1880s  to  J.  Herbert  Mason,  a  founder,  who  visited  the 
H.M.S.  Worcester,  the  wooden  warship  in  the  Thames,  used  as  a  training  ship  for  officers 
of  the  Royal  Mercantile  Marine.  Her  Majesty,  Queen  Victoria,  provided  a  gold  medal 
bestowed  in  the  same  way,  and  for  the  same  qualities  of  character. 

The  Hon.  S.  H.  Blake,  Q.C.,  a  founder  of  both  Wycliffe  and  Ridley,  instituted  the 
award.  It  was  known  as  the  Blake  Gold  Medal  until  1902,  when  he  withdrew  it.  The  award 
then  became  the  Mason  Gold  Medal,  as  it  remains. 

From  1897  to  1902,  the  Mason  Silver  Medal  was  awarded  for  second  place;  this  was 
dropped  from  1903  to  enhance  the  distinction  of  a  single  award.  This  was  hardly  necessary; 
the  award’s  prestige  is  maintained  by  the  integrity  of  the  boys  in  casting  their  vote.  The 
winners  to  1959  - 
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Blake  Gold  Medal 
(1891-1902) 

*1891  -  D.  B.  Macdonald 

1892  -  A.  C.  Kingstone 

1893  -  W.  R.  Wadsworth 

1894  -  E.  G.  Roy 
1895 -W.E.  H.  Carter 

1896  -  H.  C.  Griffith 

1897  -  LI.  Price 

1898-  A.  E.  Dalton 

1899 - M.  H.  Gander 

1900  -  F.  W.  Baldwin 

1901  -  D.  H.  C.  Mason 

1902  -  H.  D.  Gooderham 

*  Awarded  by  the  Principal. 


Mason  Silver  Medal 
(1897-1902) 


A.  E.  Dalton 
M.  H.  Gander 
H.  L.  Hoyles 
A.  C.  Snively 
E.  H.  Fitzhugh 
S.  C.  Snively 


Mason  Gold  Medal  Winners  (1903-1959) 


1903 

P.  D.  Mitchell 

1924 

S.  K.  Bongard 

1943 

P.  P.  Pfohl 

1904 

R.  D.  Hague 

1925 

f  M.  H.  Snyder 

1944 

J.  P.  MacLean 

1905 

F.  A.  Lee 

\  H.  B.  Soanes 

1945 

R.  A.  Glen 

1906 

J.  M.  Glen 

1926 

J.  L.  Maw 

1946 

J.  S.  Routley 

1907 

R.  C.  Lee 

1927 

W.  H.  Sims 

1947 

M.  A.  Frost 

1908 

W.  L.  L.  Gordon 

1928 

W.  E.  N.  Bell 

1948 

G.  G.  Rainbow 

1909 

A.  R.  Maxwell 

1929 

V.  A.  Subosits 

1949 

E.  W.  Frey 

1910 

N.  H.  Daniel 

1930 

Id.  E.  Griffiths 

1950 

T.  C.  Ehrenberg 

1911 

1912 

W.  D.  P.  Jarvis 

F.  H.  Marani 

1931 

P.  F.  Seagram 
[  G.  C.  Powell 

1951 

H.  C.  MacNeil 
'  R.  K.  Banks 

1913 

H.  Cassels 

1932 

\  F.  M.  O’Flynn 

1952*1 

^  F.  A.  Sievert 

1914 

J.  F.  Manley 

1933 

R.  C.  Ripley 

1953 

E.  C.  Evans 

1915 

V.  R.  Irvine 

1934 

E.  Rossiter 

1954 

P.  D.  McDougall 

1916 

J.  A.  Boyd 

1935 

G.  M.  MacLachlan 

1955 

P.  M.  Hutchison 

1917 

R.  A.  Wilson 

1936 

H.  Cassels  Jr. 

1956 

R.  O.  Matthews 

1918 

J.  G.  Goldie 

1937 

C.  I.  Park 

1957 

G.  W.  Young 

1919 

A.  R.  Glass 

1938 

L.  J.  Ashburner 

1958  < 

f  G.  E.  German 

1920 

C.  J.  Barr 

1939 

D.  G.  McClelland 

b  J-  C.  Banks 

1921 

C.  R.  Somerville 

1940 

R.  H.  Douglas 

1959  < 

(  R.  C.  Kinnear 

1922 

1923 

R.  W.  S.  Johnston 

N.  K.  Gordon 

1941 

1942 

H.  W.  Watson 

J.  B.  Chassels 

^  M.  B.  Millman 

HEAD  BOYS  OF  THE  SCHOOL 


For  Ridley’s  first  seven  years,  the  Head  Boy  of  the  School  was  designated  by  the  award 
of  The  President’s  Gold  Medal,  donated  by  T.  R.  Merritt,  first  President  of  Bishop  Ridley 
College.  The  Governor-General’s  Gold  Medal  for  Scholastic  Proficiency,  first  awarded  in 
1897,  has  since  denoted  the  Head  Boy.  In  the  same  year,  the  President’s  Medal  became  the 
T.  R.  Merritt  Matriculation  Gold  Medal,  awarded  to  the  boy  standing  highest  in  Honour 
Matriculation  examinations.  Accompanying  it  in  1897,  and  still  awarded,  was  the  T.  R. 
Merritt  Matriculation  Silver  Medal,  awarded  to  the  boy  standing  highest  in  Grade  XII 
matriculation  examination. 
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The  President’s  Gold  Medal  (1890-6) 

1890  -  W.  H.  Cronyn  1894  -  W.  E.  H.  Carter 

1891  -  D.  Bruce  Macdonald  1895  -  H.  C.  Griffith 

1892  -  A.  C.  Kingstone  1896  -  H.  C.  Griffith 

1893  -  W.  R.  Wadsworth 


The  Governor-General’s  Gold  Medal  for  Scholastic  Proficiency 

(1897-1959) 


1897  LI.  Price 

1898  R.  H.  Harcourt 

1899  H.  L.  Hoyles 

1900  A.  C.  Snively 

1901  H.  H.  Wilkinson 

1902  W.  L.  Archer 

1903  P.  D.  Mitchell 

1904  D.  S.  Robinson 

1905  J.  D.  Barter 

1906  J.  W.  Norsworthy 

1907  R.  B.  Cassels 

1908  R.  D.  Albertini 

1909  H.  V.  Wrong 

1910  G.  E.  Blake 

1911  H.  H.  Wrong 

1912  K.  Jarvis 

1913  C.  K.  C.  Martin 

1914  E.  M.  Boyd 

1915  V.  R.  Irvine 

1916  R.  T.  Weaver 

1917  H.  B.  Mever 


1918  D.  C.  MacDonald 

1919  E.  L.  Weaver 

1920  H.  F.  Biggar 

1921  A.  S.  Kingsmill 

1922  G.  F.  Biggar 

1923  R.  Turnbull 

1924  R.  C.  Bertram 

1925  H.  B.  Soanes 

1926  D.  C.  C.  Masters 

1927  G.  K.  Masters 

1928  J.  H.  O’Flynn 

1929  H.  R.  Plolland 

1930  A.  T.  Olmsted 

1931  K.  S.  Harris 

1932  K.  S.  Harris 

1933  T.  H.  Orr 

1934  A.  H.  Griffith 

1935  A.  H.  Griffith 

1936  W.  D.  Foulds 

1937  J.  W.  Murray 

1938  E.  A.  McIntyre 


1939  W.  B.  Spaulding 

1940  C.  I.  H.  Nicholl 

1941  R.  B.  Ferris 

1942  J.  C.  Cairns 

1943  W.  A.  Cook 

1944  J.  P.  MacLean 

1945  P.  J.  A.  Daniel 

1946  P.  N.  Outerbridge 

1947  G.  D.  S.  Rudd 

1948  J.  E.  Hazard 

1949  B.  G.  Chidley 

1950  R.  Johnstone 

1951  J.  R.  Hamilton 

1952  P.  J.  G.  Larmour 

1953  J.  F.  M.  Kennedy 

1954  G.  D.  Rice 

1955  A.  Havrlant 

1956  R.  O.  Matthews 

1957  R.  C.  Henry 

1958  D.  M.  Grace 

1959  E.  P.  Rigby 


THE  T.  R.  MERRITT  MATRICULATION  GOLD  MEDAL 

Awarded  annually,  the  Merritt  medals,  gold  and  silver,  were  endowed  by  the  will  of  the 
first  President  of  Ridley,  T.  R.  Merritt. 

The  gold  medal  was  first  known  as  the  President’s  Medal;  it  designated  the  Head  Boy 
until  the  Governor-General’s  Medal  was  provided  in  1897.  The  T.  R.  Merritt  gold  medal 
was  at  first  awarded  to  the  boy  who  stood  highest  in  the  Honour  Matriculation  at  the 
examinations  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  but  for  years  now  the  prize  has  been  awarded 
for  this  standing  in  the  Senior  Matriculation  at  the  examinations  of  the  Ontario  Department 
of  Education. 


THE  GOLD  MEDAL  MANNERS,  1901-1959 


1901  W.  S.  Greening 

1902  W.  L.  Archer 
1905  J.  D.  Barter 

1909  H.  V.  Wrong 

1910  G.  E.  Blake 

1911  H.  H.  Wrong 

1912  K.  Jarvis 

1913  C.  K.  C.  Martin 


1914  E.  M.  Boyd 

1915  V.  R.  Irvine 
1918  D.  C.  MacDonald 

1921  J.  W.  Pearson 

1922  G.  F.  Biggar 

1923  R.  Turnbull 

1924  R.  C.  Bertram 

1925  H.  B.  Soanes 


1926  D.  C.  C.  Masters 

1927  G.  K.  Masters 

1928  J.  H.  O’Flvnn 

1929  H.  R.  Holland 

1930  A.  T.  Olmsted 

1931  K.  S.  Harris 

1932  K.  S.  Harris 

1933  T.  Orr 
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1934 

A.  H.  Griffith 

1943 

W.  A.  Cook 

1952 

P.  J.  G.  Larmour 

1935 

A.  H.  Griffith 

1944 

J.  P.  Mac-Lean 

1953 

J.  F.  M.  Kennedy 

1936 

V/.  D.  Foulds 

1945 

P.  J.  A.  Daniel 

1954 

G.  D.  Rice 

1937 

J.  W.  Murray 

1946 

P.  N.  Outerbridge 

1955 

A.  Havrlant 

1938 

E.  A.  McIntyre 

1947 

D.  S.  Rudd 

1956 

R.  O.  Matthews 

1939 

W.  B.  Spaulding 

1948 

J.  E.  Hazard 

1957 

R.  C.  Henry 

1940 

C.  I.  H.  Nicholl 

1949 

B.  G.  Chidley 

1958 

D.  M.  Grace 

1941 

R.  B.  Ferris 

1950 

R.  Johnstone 

1959 

E.  P.  Rigby 

1942 

J.  C.  Cairns 

1951 

J.  R.  Hamilton 

THE  T.  R.  MERRITT  MATRICULATION  SILVER  MEDAL 


Awarded  annually  to  the  boy  who  stands  highest  in  Grade  XII  matriculation  examinations 
(Secondary  School  graduation  diploma). 


1897 

LI.  Price 

1920 

E.  L.  Weaver 

1941 

O.  R.  Orr 

1898 

R.  H.  Harcourt 

1921 

G.  F.  Biggar 

1942 

A.  G.  Ramsay 

1899 

PI.  L.  Ployles 

1922 

R.  Turnbull 

1943 

J.  P.  MacLean 

1900 

G.  W.  Cox 

1923 

G.  F.  Osier 

1944 

P.  J.  A.  Daniel 

1901 

W.  L.  Archer 

1924 

J.  M.  McPherson 

1945 

P.  N.  Outerbridge 

1903 

P.  D.  Mitchell 

1925 

D.  C.  C.  Masters 

1946 

D.  S.  Rudd 

1904 

D.  S.  Robinson 

1926 

G.  K.  Masters 

1947 

M.  A.  Chidley 

1905 

E.  G.  McDougall 

1927 

J.  H.  O’Flynn 

1948 

C.  P.  Cameron 

1906 

J.  W.  Nors worthy 

1928 

H.  R.  Holland 

1949 

R.  Johnstone 

1907 

R.  B.  Cassels 

1929 

W.  G.  Shambrook 

1950  <j 

r  R.  Wallace 

1908 

G.  E.  Blake 

1930 

R.  W.  Lauber 

^  W.  A.  A.  Breukelman 

1909 

J.  G.  Scott 

1931 

D.  R.  Owen 

1951 

P.  J.  G.  Larmour 

1910 

A.  E.  Bryan 

1932 

T.  Orr 

1952 

J.  T.  Shepherd 

1911 

H.  Cassels 

1933 

A.  H.  Griffith 

1953 

W.  L.  Matthews 

1912 

E.  M.  Boyd 

1934 

J.  K.  Lindsay 

1954 

J.  W.  Higgins 

1913 

V.  R.  Irvine 

1935 

W.  D.  Foulds 

1955 

R.  O.  Matthews 

1914 

W.  Heighington 

1936 

J.  W.  Murray 

1956 

R.  M.  Irwin 

1915 

J.  A.  Boyd 

1937 

D.  B.  Stark 

1957 

A.  L.  K.  Acheson 

1916 

H.  B.  Meyer 

1938 

W.  B.  Spaulding 

1958 

E.  P.  Rigby 

1917 

1918 

G.  M.  Thorpe 

H.  J.  E.  Abbott 

1939 

1940 

C.  I.  H.  Nicholl 

W.  J.  C.  Wright 

1959 

W.  G.  Charlton 

OTHER  UPPER  SCHOOL  AWARDS  AND  PRIZES  (1959) 

Eric  Mossom  Boyd  Memorial  Prize 

A  prize  of  $25  in  books,  endowed  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  T.  Comber,  in  memory  of  Eric 
Mossom  Boyd,  Head  Boy  of  Ridley  in  1913,  is  awarded  to  the  boy  obtaining  highest 
marks  in  Grade  XII. 

Kelly  Matthews  Memorial  Prize 

This  prize  to  the  value  of  $25  in  books  is  presented  by  Mrs.  F.  B.  Matthews  of 
Edmonton  as  a  memorial  to  her  son,  Kelly  Matthews,  a  former  Ridleian.  It  is  awarded 
to  the  boy  who  stands  highest  in  Mathematics,  Physics  and  Chemistry  in  Form  VIA. 

Leach  Memorial  Prizes 

Mr.  W.  B.  Leach  of  Victoria,  B.C.  has  endowed  two  prizes  of  the  value  of  $15  each  in 
memory  of  his  father  and  mother  and  also  in  memory  of  his  brother,  Major  John  Leach, 
and  his  nephew,  Anthony  Leach,  who  was  killed  on  active  service  in  the  Second 
World  War. 

One  of  these  prizes  is  awarded  for  proficiency  in  Form  VI B  and  the  other  for  athletic 
competition. 
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The  General  Proficiency  in  Form  V 

This  prize  is  presented  by  The  Ridley  College  Old  Boys’  Association  in  memory  of  the 
late  E.  G.  Powell,  Esq.,  M.A. 

The  Ernest  Gregory  Powell  Memorial  Prize 

A  prize  for  Mathematics  in  Form  VA,  presented  by  Mrs.  E.  G.  Powell. 

Gerald  Edward  Blake  Memorial  Prize 

This  scholarship  of  the  amount  of  $25  was  endowed  by  the  late  Mrs.  E.  F.  Blake  of 
Toronto  in  memory  of  her  son,  Captain  Gerald  Edward  Blake,  who  was  killed  in  the 
First  World  War.  This  is  awarded  to  the  winner  of  a  General  Proficiency  contest  in 

Form  IV. 

School  Scholarship  Prize 

The  School  awards  a  scholarship  of  the  amount  of  $25  to  the  winner  of  the  General 
Proficiency  in  Form  III. 

Prefects’  Scholarship  Prizes 

The  Prefects  award  two  scholarships  every  year  of  the  value  of  $25  each,  one  in  Form 
IV  and  one  in  Form  III.  These  scholarships  are  awarded  to  the  boy  in  each  Form  who 
has  proved  himself  to  be  the  best  all-round  boy. 

Price  Memorial  Prizes 

The  Fred  and  Llewellyn  Price  Memorial  Prizes  are  endowed  and  awarded  for  English, 
History  and  Geography  in  Forms  IV  and  III. 

W.  G.  Trethewey  Memorial  Prize 

This  endowed  prize  in  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  G.  Trethewey  of  Toronto  is  awarded 
for  Mathematics  in  Form  IV. 

The  Mrs.  A.  F.  Harris  Memorial  Prize 

Endowed  in  memory  of  the  late  Mrs.  A.  F.  Harris  of  Toronto,  this  prize  is  awarded 
for  Science  in  Form  IV. 

The  Charlotte  Francis  Nor  ah  Thomas  Memorial  Prize 

This  prize  is  presented  by  the  Municipal  Chapter  of  the  I.O.D.E.  of  St.  Catharines  in 
memory  of  the  late  Mrs.  Thomas.  It  is  awarded  annually  for  languages  in  Form  IV. 

Scripture  and  Divinity,  Form  IV 

This  prize  is  awarded  annually  by  A.  E.  Mix,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  of  St.  Catharines,  an  Old  Boy 
and  Governor  of  the  School. 

G.  /.  Tuckett  Memorial  Prize 

This  prize  is  awarded  to  the  top  boy  in  Mathematics  and  Science  in  Form  III. 

Choir  Prizes 

Prizes  are  awarded  annually  to  the  two  boys  who  have  been  most  faithful  in  their  work 
in  the  School  Choir. 

The  Julian  Street  Memorial  Prizes 

These  are  endowed  by  Mrs.  Julian  Street  in  memory  of  her  late  husband,  an  Old 
Ridleian.  They  are  awarded  for  the  best  prose  and  best  poetry  contributions  of  the 
year  to  the  School  Magazine  Acta  Ridleiana. 
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Acta  Awards 

These  are  awarded  to  the  members  of  the  Upper  School  who  make  outstanding  contri¬ 
butions  of  time  and  effort  to  the  School  magazine.  Two  of  these  awards  are  given  by 
the  Hamilton  Branch  of  the  Ridley  College  Women’s  Guild. 

Awards  to  the  Interschool  Debating  Team 

The  London  Branch  of  the  Ridley  College  Women’s  Guild  presents  a  book  to  each 
boy  who  has  taken  part  in  an  interschool  debate. 

Dr.W.H.  Merritt  Memorial  Prize 

The  family  of  the  late  Dr.  W.  H.  Merritt,  who  was  so  long  connected  with  and  deeply 
interested  in  Ridley,  have  endowed  an  annual  prize  to  be  awarded  to  the  winner  of 
the  competition  in  Public  Speaking. 

A.  Courtney  Kingstone  Speaking  Prize 

The  late  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  A.  Courtney  Kingstone,  an  Old  Boy  and  one-time  Vice- 
President  of  the  School,  endowed  an  annual  prize  for  the  boy  who  wins  the  second 
prize  in  the  Speaking  Competition. 

Junior  Speaking  Prizes 

Prizes  are  awarded  to  the  top  two  boys  in  the  Junior  (Forms  IV  and  III)  Speaking 
Competition.  The  first  prize  is  given  by  the  St.  Catharines  Branch  of  the  Ridley  College 
Women’s  Guild  and  the  second  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Malcolmson  of  St.  Catharines. 

Judge  Benson  Diligence  Prize 

The  late  Judge  Benson  of  Port  Hope,  presented  a  prize  annually  for  diligence  in  work, 
and  the  prize  is  now  perpetuated  in  his  memory. 

Prize  for  Zealous  Achievement 

The  Headmaster  awards  a  prize  each  year  to  the  boy  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  staff, 
has  been  most  zealous  in  his  work  and  in  all  the  general  activities  of  school  life  during 
the  year. 

House  Prizes  for  Zealous  Achievement 

Cups  presented  by  the  late  Mrs.  George  H.  Gooderham  in  memory  of  her  husband, 
a  former  President  of  Ridley,  are  awarded  annually  to  the  boy  in  Gooderham  House 
and  the  boy  in  Merritt  House  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  boys  in  these  Houses,  have 
contributed  most  to  the  life  of  their  respective  Houses. 

THE  LOWER  SCHOOL’S  TRIBES  AND  FIRST  TRIBESMEN 


To  be  named  First  Tribesman  has  been  the  most  coveted  honour  in  the  Lower  School 
since  1926.  Each  boy  is  allotted  to  the  Algonquin,  Huron,  Iroquois  or  Mohawk  tribe,  with 
points  given  for  each  distinction  he  gains  and  for  the  activities  in  which  he  takes  a  prominent 
part.  Each  colour  or  prize  or  point  he  wins  is  credited  to  his  tribe  in  an  inter-tribe  competi¬ 
tion;  and  the  boy  scoring  the  highest  personal  points  is  First  Tribesman.  In  the  inaugural 
year  of  the  tribe  rivalry,  points  were  given  for  cricket  and  football  captain;  vice  captain 
and  colours;  for  games  won  in  the  tribe  football  and  soccer  league;  for  the  first  four  finishers 
in  the  Cross  Country,  for  the  prefects  appointed,  and  for  participation  in  music.  Points  for 
other  activities  or  achievements  have  been  added  at  intervals, 
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First  Tribesmen 


1926-7 

R.  B.  Mackenzie 

1937-8  W.  S.  Schmidt 

1948-9 

N.  E.  Kessler 

1927-8 

F.  M.  O’Flynn 

1938-9  G.  E.  B.  Daniel 

1949-50 

D.  H.  Cook 

1928-9 

W.  M.  Vaughan 

1939-40  H.  A.  Slater 

1950-1 

D.  A.  Hagarty 

1929-30 

V.  Francis 

1940-1  P.  J.  A.  Daniel 

1951-2 

R.  O.  Matthews 

1930-1 

V.  Francis 

1941-2  W.  F.  Clarkson 

1952-3 

G.  E.  German 

1931-2 

R.  G.  Ramsay 

1942-3  R.  P.  Bourne 

1953-4 

G.  E.  German 

1932-3 

A.  C.  Johnston 

1943-4  H.  C.  Sutton 

1954-5 

D.  L.  Matthews 

1933-4 

J.  R.  Geary 

1944-5  C.  P.  Cameron 

1955-6 

R.  B.  Snyder 

1934-5 

R.  R.  Schmon 

1945-6  W.  E.  Duffield 

1956-7 

J.  R.  Grace 

1935-6 

J.  B.  Cronyn 

1946-7  T.  W.  Storm 

1957-8 

C.  W.  Henn 

1936-7 

B.  B.  Cronyn 

1947-8  F.  P.  Banyard 

The  Winning  Tribes 

1958-9 

P.  R.  Henderson 

1925-6 

Algonquins 

1936-7  Iroquois 

1948-9 

Algonquins 

1926-7 

Hurons 

1937-8  Mohawks 

1949-50 

Iroquois 

1927-8 

Iroquois 

1938-9  Iroquois 

1950-1 

Hurons 

1928-9 

Hurons 

1939-40  Algonquins 

1951-2 

Mohawks 

1929-30  Iroquois 

1940-1  Algonquins 

1952-3 

Hurons 

1930-1 

Algonquins 

1941-2  Iroquois 

1953-4 

Mohawks 

1931-2 

Mohawks 

1942-3  Iroquois 

1954-5 

Mohawks 

1932-3 

Hurons 

1943-4  Iroquois 

1955-6 

Iroquois 

1933-4 

Algonquins 

1944-5  Plurons 

1956-7 

Hurons 

1934-5 

Mohawks 

1945-6  Algonquins 

1957-8 

Mohawks 

1935-6 

Hurons 

1946- 7  Algonquins 

1947- 8  Mohawks 

1958-9 

Iroquois 

HEAD  BOYS ,  THE  LOWER  SCHOOL 

The  Head  Boy  of  the  Lower  School  is  the  top  boy  in  the  senior  form  on  the  public-school 
level.  In  1903,  a  gold  medal  was  endowed  by  the  President,  J.  Herbert  Mason,  for  the  Head 
Boy.  Since  1919  there  has  also  been  the  Blake  Memorial  Scholarship  endowed  by  the  late 
Mrs.  E.  F.  Blake  of  Toronto  in  memory  of  her  son,  Captain  Gerald  Edward  Blake,  who  was 
killed  in  World  War.  I. 

In  1899,  the  first  year  of  the  separate  Lower  School,  the  top  form  was  Form  II;  in  1909 
it  became  known  as  II A,  and  in  1918  as  the  Shell  Form.  In  1927  a  new  form  covering  first 
year  high  school  work  was  introduced.  The  forms  were  then  re-numbered,  the  new  form 
becoming  Form  VI,  and  the  old  Shell  Form  becoming  Form  V.  The  awards  still  went  to 
the  top  boy  doing  Lower  School  work  -  that  is,  the  top  boy  in  Form  V.  In  1946  the  forms 
were  again  re-numbered  and  Form  V  became  Form  VIII,  to  correspond  with  Grade  8  in 
the  public  school  system. 

Head  Boys 


1899  G.  B.  Nowers  1901  C.  PI.  Sclater  ma 

1900  P.  Richardson  1902  J.  C.  Wilde 

Mason  Gold  Medal 


1903 

E.  A.  Murphy 

1908 

A.  L.  Bishop 

1914 

G.  M.  Thorpe 

1904 

A.  R.  Lee 

1909 

V.  R.  Irvine 

1915 

H.  L.  Churchill 

1905 

G.  E.  Blake 

1910 

F.  C.  Betts 

1916 

A.  S.  Kingsmill 

1906 

K.  W.  McLea 

1911 

R.  L.  Peek 

1917 

J.  G.  Glassco 

1907 

W.  D.  P.  Jarvis 

1912 

1913 

W.  H.  R.  Jarvis 

D.  G.  McAllister 

1918 

C.  R.  Jenkins 
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Mason  Gold  Medal  and  Blake  Memorial  Scholarship 


1919 

J.  S.  Weatherston 

1933 

J.  R.  Geary  ma 

1947 

F.  P.  Banyard 

1920 

T.  A.  McAvity 

1934 

J.  B.  Cronyn  I 

1948 

N.  E.  Kessler 

1921 

H.  W.  Wynn 

1935 

J.  B.  Cronyn  ma 

1949 

G.  D.  Rice 

1922 

R.  T.  L.  Rogers  I 

1936 

J.  M.  G.  Smart 

1950 

J.  W.  Higgins 

1923 

J.  H.  O’Flynn 

1937 

B.  B.  Cronyn 

1951 

W.  R.  Kennedy 

1924 

H.  R.  Tucker 

1938 

G.  E.  B.  Daniel 

1952 

L.  R.  Lee 

1925 

A.  T.  Olmsted 

1939 

J.  P.  Maclean 

1953 

N.  C.  H.  MacNeil 

1926 

W.  G.  Shamrock 

1940 

P.  J.  A.  Daniel 

1954 

K.  Falkner 

1927 

N.  A.  Creet 

1941 

P.  N.  Outerbridge 

1955 

D.  L.  Matthews 

1928 

J.  H.  Moore 

1942 

J.  A.  L.  Goldie 

1956 

J.  D.  Rowland 

1929 

A.  H.  Griffith 

1943 

M.  P.  G.  Daubeny 

1957 

C.  W.  Henn 

1930 

F.  D.  Badgerow 

1944 

C.  P.  Cameron 

1  ClKQ  J 

r  D.  J.  Young 

1931 

R.  M.  Davis 

1945 

R.  Taylor 

-LUOO  j 

L  K.  R.  N.  Wetmore 

1932 

J.  S.  Cameron 

1946 

W.  A.  J.  Atack 

1959 

D.  M.  Sanders 

OTHER  LOWER  SCHOOL  AWARDS  AND  PRIZES  (1959) 

Leslie  Ashburner  Memorial  Prize  for  Winning  Tribesman 

Presented  annually  by  Messrs.  J.  C.  Ashburner  and  J.  S.  Guest  in  memory  of  Leslie 
Ashburner  who  was  killed  in  World  War  II.  It  is  awarded  to  the  boy  who  has  proved 
himself  to  be  the  best  all-round  boy  in  the  Lower  School. 

Dr.  W.  J.  Chapman  Memorial  Prize  for  Second  Tribesman 

This  prize  is  awarded  to  the  runner-up  boy  to  the  winner  of  the  previous  prize.  It  is 
presented  by  Mrs.  W.  J.  Chapman  of  St.  Catharines  in  memory  of  her  husband,  the 
late  Dr.  W.  J.  Chapman,  so  many  years  the  school  doctor. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Merritt  Memorial  Prize  for  Diligence 

This  prize  is  awarded  in  memory  of  the  late  Mrs.  W.  H.  Merritt  of  St.  Catharines  to  the 
Lower  School  boy  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  staff,  has  worked  hardest  but  not  obtained 
any  other  prize. 

John  Mason  Memorial  Prize  for  Public  Speaking 

Col.  D.  H.  C.  Mason,  D.S.O.,  O.B.E.,  V.D.,  presents  this  prize  annually  in  memory  of 
his  son,  Lieut.  John  K.  H.  Mason,  R.C.N.,  who  was  lost  at  sea  in  April,  1952. 

The  H.  G.  Williams  Memorial  Prize 

This  prize  is  awarded  annually  in  memory  of  the  first  Headmaster  of  the  Lower  School 
to  the  winner  of  the  Reading  Competition. 

Other  Prizes 

There  are  numerous  other  prizes,  both  academic  and  athletic,  awarded  annually  by 
interested  Old  Boys,  staff  members  and  other  friends  of  the  School. 
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Attendance  and  Fees 

AVERAGE  ANNUAL  ATTENDANCE,  1889-1959 


A  breakdown  is  not  possible  until  1913  to  designate  the  boarders  and  day-boys  of  those 
in  attendance  in  the  Upper  School  and  the  Lower  School.  The  average  annual  total  is  shown 
between  1889  and  1913.  (The  average  is  the  total  of  the  boys  registered,  both  full-term  and 
part-term,  divided  by  the  school  months. ) 

The  day-boys  in  the  Upper  School  were  nearly  always  the  sons  of  masters. 


Average 

Average 

Total 

Total 

Period 

Boys 

Period 

Boys 

1889-90 

55 

1901-02 

89 

1890-91 

86 

1902-03 

91 

1891-92 

86 

1903-04 

103 

1892-93 

84 

1904-05 

111 

1893-94 

88 

1905-06 

115 

1894-95 

72 

1906-07 

125 

1895-96 

76 

1907-08 

135 

1896-97 

78 

1908-09 

125 

1897-98 

78 

1909-10 

119 

1898-99 

72 

1910-11 

133 

1899-00 

74 

1911-12 

153 

1900-01 

83 

1912-13 

146 

The  Upper  School 

The  Lower  School 

Period 

Boarders 

Day 

Boys 

U.S. 

Total 

Boarders 

Day 

Boys 

L.S. 

Total 

Grand 

Total 

*1913-14 

— 

— 

116 

— 

— 

45 

161 

1914-15 

— 

— 

132 

— 

— 

46 

178 

1915-16 

— 

— 

99 

— 

— 

54 

153 

1916-17 

— 

— 

118 

— 

— 

60 

178 

1917-18 

— 

— 

122 

— 

— 

58 

180 

f 1918-19 

139 

4 

143 

52 

8 

60 

203 

1919-20 

135 

pf 

o 

140 

54 

8 

62 

202 

1920-21 

133 

3 

136 

60 

6 

66 

202 

1921-22 

131 

6 

137 

54 

5 

59 

196 

1922-23 

139 

5 

144 

50 

6 

56 

200 

1923-24 

122 

8 

130 

46 

8 

54 

184 

1924-25 

128 

6 

134 

51 

8 

59 

193 

1103 
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The  Upper  School  The  Lower  School 


Period 

Boarders 

Day 

Boys 

U.S. 

Total 

Boarders 

Day 

Boys 

L.S. 

Total 

Grand 

Total 

1925-26 

163 

4 

167 

54 

11 

65 

232 

1926-27 

171 

4 

175 

46 

17 

63 

238 

1927-28 

171 

4 

175 

59 

18 

77 

252 

1928-29 

184 

7 

191 

78 

22 

100 

291 

1929-30 

173 

7 

180 

77 

21 

98 

278 

1930-31 

179 

3 

182 

56 

20 

76 

258 

1931-32 

167 

3 

.170 

42 

14 

56 

226 

1932-33 

143 

3 

146 

31 

15 

46 

192 

1933-34 

149 

2 

151 

51 

17 

68 

219 

1934-35 

136 

3 

139 

50 

18 

68 

207 

1935-36 

146 

2 

148 

46 

18 

64 

212 

1936-37 

152 

2 

154 

51 

13 

64 

218 

1937-38 

191 

2 

193 

60 

10 

70 

263 

1938-39 

197 

2 

199 

63 

11 

74 

273 

1939-40 

183 

1 

184 

62 

5 

67 

251 

1940-41 

194 

2 

196 

76 

10 

86 

282 

1941-42 

200 

1 

201 

77 

12 

89 

290 

1942-43 

202 

1 

203 

89 

7 

96 

299 

1943-44 

203 

0 

203 

102 

12 

114 

317 

1944-45 

219 

2 

221 

104 

11 

115 

336 

1945-46 

224 

3 

227 

104 

12 

116 

343 

1946-47 

219 

5 

224 

105 

9 

114 

338 

1947-48 

220 

4 

224 

96 

10 

106 

330 

1948-49 

220 

3 

223 

100 

9 

109 

332 

1949-50 

222 

2 

224 

101 

13 

114 

338 

1950-51 

217 

2 

219 

98 

12 

110 

329 

1951-52 

212 

2 

214 

87 

21 

108 

322 

1952-53 

220 

1 

221 

85 

22 

107 

328 

1953-54 

229 

2 

231 

91 

22 

113 

344 

1954-55 

227 

2 

229 

82 

28 

110 

339 

1955-56 

230 

3 

233 

91 

32 

123 

356 

1956-57 

238 

4 

242 

103 

29 

132 

374 

1957-58 

246 

3 

249 

108 

28 

136 

385 

1958-59 

247 

7 

254 

105 

25 

130 

384 

^Separate  totals  in  Upper  and  Lower  Schools  not  available  before  1913. 
fNumbers  of  day-boys  in  attendance  known  only  from  1918. 


ANNUAL  FEES ,  BOARDING  BOYS  (1889-1959) 


Upper  School 


*1889-1893 

267.00 

f 1894-1897 

240.00 

1898 

300.00 

11899-1904 

300.00 

1905-1910 

330.00 

1911-1917 

400.00 

1918-1919 

600.00 

1920 

650.00 

Lower  School  Lower  School 
( Grade  9 ) 


300.00 

300.00 

400.00 

580,00 

650.00 
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Upper  School 


Lower  School 
( Grade  9 ) 


Lower  School 


1921-1926 

700.00 

— 

700.00 

1927-1944 

750.00 

— 

750.00 

1945-1946 

850.00 

— 

800.00 

1947 

950.00 

— 

900.00 

1948-1949 

1050.00 

950.00 

950.00 

1950 

1150.00 

1025.00 

1025.00 

1951-1954 

1400.00 

1300.00 

1300.00 

1955 

1500.00 

1400.00 

1300.00 

1956 

1600.00 

1500.00 

1400.00 

1957-1958 

1800.00 

1700.00 

1600.00 

1959-1960 

1900.00 

1800.00 

1700.00 

1961-1962 

2000.00 

1900.00 

1800.00 

19  to  1893,  the  fees 

were  $89.00  per  term 

or  $80.00  per 

term  if  they  were  paid 

within  fifteen  days  of  the  beginning  of  the  term. 
fFrom  1894  to  1897,  the  fees  were  $240.00  per  annum  but  the  account  books  showed  that 
many  parents  paid  lower  amounts  during  the  depression  of  the  1890s. 

JFirstyear  (1899)  of  Junior  (Lower)  School. 


DAY-BOYS:  ANNUAL  AVERAGE  FEES  (1889-1959) 

The  number  of  day-boys,  most  of  whom  attend  the  Lower  School,  is  held  to  a  minimum.  In 
some  years,  they  have  been  almost  entirely  the  sons  of  the  staff.  The  highest  number  to  be 
admitted  was  35  in  1955-6,  comprised  of  3  in  the  Upper  School  and  32  in  the  Lower  School. 


Annual 

Annual 

Annual 

Annual 

Year 

Fee 

Year 

Fee 

Year 

Fee 

Year 

Fee 

1889 

$  67.50 

1912 

$112.00 

1929 

$250.00 

1956 

$550.00 

1894* 

40.00 

1913 

140.00 

1948 

300.00 

1957 

650.00 

1898 

67.50 

1917 

175.00 

1951 

475.00 

1959 

700.00 

1906 

1911 

75.00 

100.00 

1918 

200.00 

1955 

500.00 

1961 

750.00 

* Reduction  in  fee  in  1894  was  due  to  the  depression  of  the  Nineties.  Some  parents  paid 
“what  they  could  afford”. 
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The  Buildings  oj  Ridley 


Ridley’s  existing  buildings,  which  now  form  the  principal  physical  background  of  her 
warm  and  impressive  institutional  atmosphere,  were  designed  largely  by  four  architectural 
firms  between  1904  (School  House)  and  1957  (the  Upper  School’s  classroom  wing),  with 
a  specific  type  of  architecture  never  stated  as  a  controlling  factor  in  overall  design.  This 
lack  of  specific  direction,  plus  a  series  of  four  different  architects,  might  have  reflected  in 
clashing  architecture.  Instead,  it  proved  fortunate.  It  left  the  responsibility  to  Ridley’s 
architects,  to  their  imagination,  vision,  skill  and  integrity.  Together,  they  have  contributed 
an  impressive  dignity  to  the  Ridley  scene  which  will  be  lasting. 

The  four  architectural  firms  were:  G.  M.  Miller  and  Company,  designers  of  the  first 
Lower  School  ( since  demolished )  and  School  House,  oldest  school  building  now  on  the 
campus;  Sproatt  and  Rolph,  architects  of  Gooderham  House,  some  lesser  buildings,  and  the 
beautiful  Memorial  Chapel,  for  which  the  architects  won  an  international  award;  the 
Marani  firm,  headed  by  Old  Boy  F.  H.  Marani  (’01-T2),  designers  of  the  Lower  School 
(1927);  Merritt  House  (1931);  the  gymnasium  building  (1939),  the  imposing  Great 
(Memorial)  Hall  and  the  Schmon  Memorial  Hospital  ( 1950);  and  Salter  and  Flemming  of 
St.  Catharines,  headed  by  Mr.  Wilson  Salter.  On  recommendation  of  Marani,  Morris  and 
Allan,  the  firm  of  Salter  and  Flemming  was  in  charge  of  the  architectural  work  for  the  four 
most  recent  additions,  with  the  Marani  firm  acting  as  consultants  for  the  first  three.  These 
additions  were:  a  classroom  building  for  the  Lower  School;  two  masters’  flats;  a  new  study 
and  classroom  wing  for  the  Upper  School;  and  two  masters’  houses  attached  to  Merritt 
House. 

Each  of  the  four  architectural  firms  had  its  own  concept  in  design,  and  each  avoided 
sameness  in  their  own  buildings.  At  the  same  time,  the  four  have  succeeded  in  creating 
overall  architectural  harmony.  The  principal  early  building,  School  House,  is  Collegiate 
Gothic,  while  Gooderham  House  is  another  treatment  of  the  same  style.  Sproatt  and  Rolph’s 
chapel  is  Perpendicular  Gothic.  The  Lower  School  is  English  Renaissance  -  an  adaption  of 
the  William  and  Mary  period.  Merritt  House  is  Late  Stuart.  The  gymnasium,  the  Great  Hall 
and  the  infirmary  are  adaptions  of  William  and  Mary  ( or  Early  Georgian )  architecture.  The 
later  buildings  also  harmonize  successfully  with  the  older  structures  to  which  they  are 
attached. 

There  were  no  doubt  critics  of  every  building,  starting  with  the  first  Ridley-built  structure 
in  1899,  which  has  vanished,  because  design  seems  to  be  a  subject  for  permanent  dissension 
and,  in  the  present  state  of  general  architectural  chaos,  this  seems  to  be  especially  so  among 
architects.  Despite  this  vulnerability  of  buildings  to  criticism,  Ridley’s  have  escaped  the 
two  most  seriously  criticized  points  in  institutional  architecture;  there  has  been  no  charge  of 
a  hint  in  them  of  the  meretricious  type  of  design  which  marks  some  institutional  buildings 
with  nothing  better  than  pretension,  nor  of  the  functional  dullness  which  has  caused  the 
style  of  some  recent  educational  buildings  to  be  caustically  called  “modern  penitentiary”. 
Ridley’s  architects  avoided  both  extreme  traditional  and  extreme  modern,  or  momentarily 
popular  design.  A  complete  rebuilding  would  achieve  a  more  symmetrical  architecture,  but 
perhaps  much  character  would  be  lost. 
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Considering  that  growth  in  physical  structure  had  to  take  place  as  it  seemed  required, 
without  long-term  planning  or  ability  to  foresee  very  far  into  the  future,  the  present  quiet 
beauty  of  Ridley’s  buildings  and  external  atmosphere  is  a  tribute  to  her  succession  of 
architects,  the  various  building  committees  and,  also,  to  the  headmasters,  who  always 
worked  closely  with  the  architects. 


FAMOUS  RIDLEY  BUILDINGS  OF  THE  PAST 

Springbank 

Ridley’s  original  home.  A  former  fashionable  health  spa,  purchased  and  opened  as 
Bishop  Ridley  College  in  September,  1889,  it  was  across  the  canal  from  the  present  site  of 
Ridley,  situated  where  the  residence  of  Ridley  Original  A.  W.  Taylor  now  stands.  A  terrace 
of  three  brick  dwellings  beside  the  Taylor  residence  once  had  been  the  first  Ridley  gym¬ 
nasium.  It  is  the  only  section  of  Springbank  which  still  exists.  Springbank  was  destroyed  by 
fire  in  the  autumn  of  1903. 


The  First  Lower  School,  1899 

The  first  school  building  and  dormitory  to  be  erected  at  the  present  site  of  Ridley  was 
the  first  boarding  school  for  junior  pupils  to  be  established  in  Canada.  It  was  designed  by 
architect  G.  M.  Miller,  and  was  erected  in  1899.  It  was  superseded  by  the  new  Lower 
School,  opened  in  1927.  The  old  building  was  razed  shortly  afterwards. 

Nich oils’  Hall,  1902 

A  combined  recreation  and  assembly  hall  and  Ridley’s  first  covered  rink  was  erected  in 
1902,  through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Frederic  Nicholls  (later  Senator),  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors.  It  stood  west  and  south  of  the  original  Lower  School.  It  was  damaged, 
but  survived  “the  St.  Catharines  cyclone”  of  1909,  but  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1918.  (The 
fire  may  have  been  started  by  a  loiterer  in  the  pig  pen  of  the  adjoining  Ridley  farm. ) 

Stephenson  House,  1904 

Another  former  health  resort,  the  Stephenson  House  was  Ridley’s  temporary  home  after 
fire  destroyed  Springbank,  and  before  the  new  Upper  School  ( School  House )  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  1905.  It  had  been  Demill’s  Ladies  College  until  Ridley’s  boys  moved  in,  and  later 
became  the  Puccini  Macaroni  Factory.  It  was  torn  down  about  1930. 

The  Old  Boys’  Gymnasium,  1910 

Through  the  generosity  of  the  Old  Boys,  in  a  fund-raising  campaign  launched  by  Old 
Boy  A.  W.  Taylor,  Ridley’s  first  separate,  self-contained  gymnasium  was  erected  and 
opened  in  1910.  A  brass  plaque  inside  the  front  door  carried  the  names  of  the  principal 
donors.  It  was  modern  and  well  equipped  for  its  time,  but  its  one  large  floor  space  was 
much  too  small  for  both  an  assault-at-arms  and  an  audience.  The  concrete  swimming  tank 
used  cold  water,  and  later  leaked  badly.  It  was  patched  up  repeatedly  but  was  finally 
abandoned  late  in  the  1930s.  Yet  the  gym  was  extremely  valuable.  It  was  the  headquarters 
of  the  gym  squad  and  the  Cadet  Corps;  it  permitted  the  serious  start  of  basketball  and  was 
the  scene  of  school  plays,  dances  and  Prize  Day  ceremonies.  It  became  seriously  inadequate, 
and  even  dangerous  through  spreading  walls,  before  a  new  gymnasium  was  built  on  its  site 
in  1939. 
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The  Old  Isolation  Hospital 

Better  known  as  quarters  for  male  domestic  help  between  1918  and  1931,  and  then  as  a 
carpenter  shop  behind  School  House,  this  plain  pink  plaster  edifice  was  erected  as  a  small 
isolation  hospital  well  before  the  war  of  1914-18,  During  the  scarlet  fever  epidemic  of 
1912  it  was  attached  to  the  northwest  corner  of  the  kitchen  wing  of  School  House,  and 
later  became  a  carpenter  shop,  situated  behind  the  Upper  Schools  garages.  It  was  super¬ 
seded  by  a  new  isolation  hospital  built  in  1918,  and  was  razed  when  the  Great  Hall  was 
being  built  in  1949. 


The  Ridley  Farm 

Until  the  early  1920s,  some  buildings  of  the  Hainer  farm  (not  the  homestead)  occupied 
the  land  on  which  the  Lower  School  now  stands.  Ridley  both  leased  the  farm,  with  fresh 
milk  supplied,  and  operated  the  farm  as  a  subsidiary  enterprise.  It  proved  an  administration 
headache,  and  it  was  extremely  unpopular  with  the  boys.  It  meant  “outside  detention  on 
the  farm”  -  weeding,  hoeing,  using  a  hay  or  manure  fork,  and  even  piling  field  stones. 
The  Ridley  farm  became  playing  fields  again  when  its  equipment  was  sold  in  the  1920s. 

THE  EXISTING  RIDLEY  BUILDINGS 

The  Cricket  House  (1891) 

-  Oldest  Ridley  Building  - 

The  first  building  erected  by  Ridley  at  the  present  site  of  the  School  was  the  Cricket 
House,  used  for  changing,  and  for  storing  cricket  and  other  sports  equipment.  Sufficient 
land  for  Ridley’s  first  playing  field  had  been  purchased  in  1891,  part  of  the  Hainer  farm  on 
Western  Hill,  but  this  meant  the  young  athletes  had  to  cross  the  canal  from  Springbank. 
The  boys  crossed  by  ferry  -  a  punt  -  and  the  cricket  house  was  erected  at  the  top  of  a  flight 
of  concrete  steps  leading  up  from  the  canal.  Both  cricket  and  football  equipment  were 
stored  in  the  Cricket  House,  and  it  was  a  convenient  aid  to  the  caterers  for  cricket  garden 
parties.  ( The  concrete  slabs  from  the  steps  turned  up  years  later  in  walks  and  as  verandah 
steps  of  masters’  houses. ) 

The  Cricket  House  next  appeared  at  the  north  end  of  the  playing  field.  It  was  moved 
again  when  the  School  House  was  built  in  1904,  to  rest  about  thirty  yards  south  of  the 
present  chapel  vestry;  its  back  was  to  a  gully  (now  filled)  which  ran  between  the  main 
playing  field  and  the  future  site  of  Merritt  House.  Finally,  in  1923,  it  was  moved  to  its 
present  inconspicuous  site,  where  the  back  road  leaves  the  grounds. 

It  is  still  a  storage  shed  for  cricket  and  other  sports  equipment,  including  a  tractor  but,  if 
seldom  noticed  now,  the  Cricket  House  has  been  a  silent  observer  of  a  lot  of  Ridley  athletic 
history. 

The  Pro’s  House 

Ridley  owns  and  uses  an  older  building  than  the  Cricket  House,  but  it  was  not  constructed 
by  the  School.  It  was  probably  built  about  1850  as  a  barn  or  shed,  a  part  of  the  old  Hainer 
farm.  It  has  now  become  a  pair  of  semi-detached  houses,  55  and  57  Dexter  Street,  standing 
close  to  the  back  entrance  to  the  School’s  grounds. 

It  has  had  a  long,  varied  career.  The  shed  became  a  make-shift  golf  club  house  in  1901, 
when  Ridley  leased  property  to  the  St.  Catharines  Golf  Club  for  a  nine-hole  course.  The 
shed  came  back  to  Ridley  as  part  of  the  School  farm  in  1911,  when  it  first  served  as  a 
farmhouse  and  then  was  remodelled  as  a  two-family  dwelling.  In  1925,  the  house  was 
moved  across  the  road  to  its  present  (fourth)  site,  being  occupied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E. 
Renals,  school  engineer,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tom  -  The  Pro  -  Coburn. 

When  Miss  Hainer’s  old  house  was  razed  ( 1934 )  near  the  gates  of  Ridley,  the  Pro’s 
house  became  the  last  tangible  link  with  the  Hainer  pioneer  farmstead  on  the  Western  Hill. 
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The  School  House  (1905) 

The  present  School  House  was  the  entire  Upper  School  when  it  was  erected  in  1904  and 
opened  early  in  1905,  following  the  fire  which  destroyed  Springbank,  the  School’s  first 
home  across  the  canal.  Ridley  already  owned  much  of  the  required  land  for  the  new  School 
as  it  had  been  purchased  for  playing  fields  in  1899.  This  was  fortunate,  because  Ridley’s 
resources  for  building  purposes  in  1904  were  limited  to  $23,000  fire  insurance,  plus  $30,000 
borrowed  from  a  trust  company.  The  Springbank  land  was  sold  to  Newman  Brothers,  St. 
Catharines  contracting  firm,  to  reduce  the  building  contract  of  $63,000. 

President  J.  Herbert  Mason  laid  the  corner  stone  of  School  House  on  Prize  Day,  1904, 
with  the  Reverend  Dr.  J.  O.  Miller,  the  Headmaster  assisting.  The  building  was  occupied 
in  January,  1905. 

The  architect  was  G.  M.  Miller  &  Co.,  Toronto,  the  firm  which  had  designed  the  Lower 
School,  built  in  1899.  The  design  of  both  buildings  was  perpendicular  Gothic  -  “the  latest 
phase  of  pure  Gothic”  -  adopted  by  some  colleges  of  both  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

The  main  entrance  was  a  spacious  Gothic  porch,  with  leaded  glass  lights  and  double  sets 
of  quartered  oak  doors.  The  inner  porch  had  a  handsome  Gothic  screen,  with  cusped 
windows  of  leaded  glass.  Black  ash  was  the  wood  panelling  in  all  the  halls.  A  reception 
room  was  to  the  right  of  the  entrance,  the  Bursar’s  office  to  the  left.  Six  classrooms  and  a 
chemical  laboratory  were  on  the  ground  floor. 

The  east  wing  of  the  building  was  the  Chapel.  It  had  a  high  vaulted  roof  finished  in 
varnished  wood.  Amber  cathedral  glass  was  used  in  the  Gothic  windows.  It  was  here  that 
Ridley’s  famous  Sunday  evening  chapel  services  were  given  a  re-start.  When  the  Memorial 
Chapel  was  built  in  1923,  this  School  House  chapel  became  the  Assembly  Hall. 

The  dining  room  was  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  building  to  the  Chapel.  It  was  finished 
in  stucco,  with  a  high  vaulted  ceiling,  and  comfortably  seated  100.  Its  furniture  was 
specially  made  for  Ridley.  A  library  was  along  the  hall  from  the  dining  room.  The  Head¬ 
master’s  House  adjoined  the  library;  it  was  Dr.  Miller’s  first  proper  residence  as  Headmaster. 

The  School  House  was  built  during  the  period  of  change-over  from  the  gas  mantle  fight 
to  the  incandescent  lamp.  Its  overhead  electric  fights  were  the  peak  of  modernity.  So  was 
the  electric  motor  and  fan  in  the  basement  for  air-conditioning,  even  if  it  never  worked 
well;  the  motor  was  often  “dead”. 

The  dormitories  on  the  upper  floors  were  quickly  christened:  Forty  Below ,  Hoppers, 
Happy  Eight,  S.P.S.  and  Cosy  Corners.  A  four-foot  burlap  panel  ran  completely  around 
each  dormitory’s  walls,  on  which  no  photograph,  pennant  or  other  decoration  could  be 
placed. 

The  original  building  of  what  is  now  School  House  has  been  so  altered  that  the  only 
continuity  remaining  from  1905  can  be  found  in  some  second  floor  bedrooms,  one  or  two  of 
the  classrooms,  and  the  front  entrance.  Notable  changes  were  made  in  the  years  1921,  1927 
(after  a  fire),  1931,  1937,  1950  and  1957. 

The  School  House,  though  integrated  now  with  other  school  buildings,  is  still  their  core, 
and  the  most  venerable  of  all. 


The  Deans  House  (1908) 

The  decision  by  Ridley  to  develop  along  the  fines  of  the  English  house  system,  was 
evident  in  the  construction  of  a  new  dormitory  building  during  1907,  to  answer  the  mount¬ 
ing  demand  for  more  and  more  space  for  boarding  boys.  The  fire  which  had  destroyed 
Springbank  in  October,  1903,  seemed  to  spark  a  new  popularity  for  Ridley;  all  space  was 
occupied  before  the  end  of  1906,  but  a  policy  of  caution  restricted  expansion  to  a  single 
new  building  to  house  30  boys.  It  was  ready  for  occupancy  in  January,  1908.  All  space  was 
at  once  filled.  This  was  the  Dean’s  House. 

The  square-faced  new  building,  built  of  red  brick  with  white  stone  facings  had  a 
Master’s  residence  at  its  northerly  end.  It  was  called  The  Dean’s  House  owing  to  the 
unofficial  term  given  to  Headmaster  Miller’s  principal  assistant.  The  “Deans”  had  been  Mr. 
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W.  B.  Hendry  (1899-1900),  Mr.  W.  A.  Kirkwood  (1901-1903),  Mr.  H.  C.  Griffith  (1904- 
1907),  with  Mr.  E.  G.  Powell  in  the  role  as  the  new  dormitory  was  completed.  Use  of  the 
term  died  out,  but  the  christening  remained  firm.  When  Mr.  Powell,  who  had  recently  been 
married,  moved  into  the  Dean’s  House,  he  became  Ridley’s  first  housemaster. 

The  Dean’s  House  was  largely  financed  through  generous  subscriptions  by  friends  of  the 
School.  The  principal  donors  were  Mr.  W.  G.  Gooderham;  Mr.  G.  H.  Gooderham;  Col. 
R.  W.  Leonard;  Mr.  W.  G.  Trethewey;  Mr.  R.  J.  Christie  and  President  J.  Herbert  Mason. 
The  need  for  personal  financing  reflects  the  debt  Ridley  was  carrying  through  building 
School  House  after  the  fire.  A  cautious  expansion  policy  was  adopted  until  after  the 
Kaiser’s  War. 

With  Ridley  College  now  comprised  of  two  houses  of  the  Upper  School,  the  term  School 
House  came  into  use.  A  keen  sense  of  rivalry  was  at  once  generated  between  the  boys  of 
the  two  houses,  to  illustrate  how  the  house  system  fosters  high  general  morale. 

The  Dean’s  House,  like  School  House,  was  to  undergo  many  changes.  Originally  it  was 
the  home  of  the  Third  Form.  It  was  to  be  empty  at  periods,  and  overcrowded  at  others. 
There  were  occasions  when  its  demolition  was  suggested,  but  always  repairs  and  alterations 
were  carried  out  instead.  In  addition  to  its  original  library,  it  has  held  a  music  room,  an  art 
room  and  a  biological  laboratory. 

In  1959,  the  Dean’s  House  was  literally  crammed  with  Ridleians,  though  it  had  long 
since  ceased  to  belong  to  the  Third  Form. 


The  Headmaster  s  House  (1914) 

When  first  erected  through  the  generosity  of  President  George  H.  Gooderham  and  his 
brother,  Director  M.  Ross  Gooderham,  the  Headmaster’s  House  stood  by  itself  near 
the  top  of  a  flight  of  steps  leading  down  (then)  to  the  canal  bank.  It  was  designed  by 
Sproatt  and  Rolph  in  the  general  architectural  style  of  Upper  School  (School  House)  and 
the  Dean’s  House,  both  of  which  were  at  a  little  distance.  Gooderham  House  adjoined  the 
Headmaster’s  House  when  it  was  built  in  1922. 


The  Isolation  Hospital  (1918) 

The  decision  to  build  a  new  isolation  hospital  for  the  School  was  providentially  taken  in 
September,  1917;  the  building  was  ready  for  patients  just  as  the  virulent  influenza  epi¬ 
demic  of  1918  began  to  sweep  through  Canada.  It  has  continued  to  look  after  mild  outbreaks 
and  occasional  cases  of  the  infectious  diseases.  It  has  also  played  the  role  of  guest  house  for 
visiting  Old  Boys,  who  naturally  dubbed  it  The  Pest  House  (as  the  boys  did).  It  has  also 
housed  members  of  the  academic  and  domestic  staff,  when  other  quarters  were  not  available. 

The  improved  control  in  recent  years  of  the  infectious  diseases  once  common  among 
young  people  has  made  the  isolation  hospital  less  necessary,  but  it  is  maintained  as  a  pre¬ 
caution.  Perhaps  Ridley’s  most  unobtrusive  building,  the  stucco  structure  is  situated  behind 
the  Dean’s  House  on  the  brow  of  the  Hog’s  Back.  It  was  built  to  a  plan  by  Sproatt  and 
Rolph,  Toronto  architects. 

Please  see  notes  on  the  first  isolation  hospital,  page  1108. 


The  Skating  Rink  (1919) 

Built  with  a  sense  of  urgency  in  the  last  year  of  the  Great  War,  to  replace  Nicholls’  Hall, 
destroyed  by  fire  in  May,  1918,  the  skating  rink  has  ever  since  been  one  of  Ridley’s  most 
valuable  and  popular  buildings  throughout  each  winter.  The  first  practices  by  hockey 
players  were  possible  in  January,  1919,  while  construction  was  still  being  completed. 
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The  ice-surface  was  161' X  75',  which  was  too  small;  there  was  also  lack  of  spectator 
space;  but  the  construction  design  allowed  for  future  extension  at  one  end.  This  was  not 
achieved  until  December,  1950,  when  an  artificial-ice  plant  was  installed.  An  extra  bay 
was  added  to  the  rink,  allowing  an  ice-surface  of  190'  in  length.  Built  with  a  stucco  finish, 
the  architect  was  Sproatt  and  Rolph,  Toronto. 

Gooclerham  House  (1922) 

The  outright  gift  of  the  brothers  George  H.  Gooderham  and  M.  Ross  Gooderham  ( current 
and  future  presidents  of  Ridley),  Gooderham  House  was  formally  presented  to  the  School  on 
May  26,  1922,  with  its  boy-population  already  settled  down  in  their  new  dormitories.  It  w7as 
the  culmination  of  many  generous  gifts  to  Ridley  by  the  Gooderham  family.  The  presenta¬ 
tion  ceremony  was  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  handsome  new  building,  before  one  of  the 
largest  throngs  to  attend  Sports  Day  up  to  this  time. 

Gooderham  House  -  the  third  Ridley  house  -  was  constructed  of  red  brick  with  stone 
facings.  Three  stories  high,  it  was  designed  in  Collegiate  Gothic  by  Sproatt  and  Rolph, 
Toronto  architects,  who  had  also  designed  Hart  House  of  the  University  of  Toronto  and 
other  Ridley  buildings.  The  construction  pattern  merged  well  with  later  Ridley  buildings, 
which  are  also  early  Georgian,  and  of  red  brick  and  stone. 

The  handsome  new  building  was  erected  to  accommodate  52  boarding  boys  and  3  resi¬ 
dent  masters  at  a  cost  of  $288,000.  Functional,  but  attractive,  no  expense  was  spared  to 
achieve  an  exceptionally  well-constructed  school  dormitory.  A  beautifully  finished  library, 
and  the  wood  panelling  of  the  dormitories,  were  features.  The  building  was  equipped  with 
Ridley’s  first  really  efficient  hot- water  system. 

A  wing  was  provided  at  the  request  of  the  donor-brothers  for  the  use  of  Old  Boys  when 
visiting  the  School.  Unfortunately,  an  increasing  demand  for  boarding  space  caused  this 
privilege  to  be  short-lived. 


The  Memorial  Chapel 

-  Opened  in  1923  - 

Ridley  College  is  a  church  school,  so  its  beautiful  Memorial  Chapel  is  an  integral  part 
of  school  life.  It  was  largely  built  by  the  contributions  of  the  Old  Boys  to  honour  the 
memory  of  61  of  their  fellows  who  gave  their  lives  while  in  the  fighting  services  of  the  war 
of  1914-18. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Niagara  and  The  Reverend  Dr.  J.  O.  Miller,  Principal  Emeritus, 
played  leading  roles  in  the  Chapel’s  dedication  and  opening  ceremony  on  June  17th,  1923. 
( Please  see  Appendix  A-a  for  the  order  of  service. ) 

The  architectural  style  of  the  chapel  is  perpendicular  Gothic,  with  both  exterior  and 
interior  finished  in  stone.  The  windows,  copings,  and  doorways  are  of  Bedford  stone,  while 
the  mass  of  the  building  is  finished  in  Georgetown  stone.  The  stone  is  laid  on  edge,  just  as 
it  comes  from  the  quarry, and  the  effect  produced  by  the  delicate  shades  of  colour  is  like 
an  exquisite  mosaic.  It  has  a  low-pitched,  beamed  ceiling,  with  principals,  purlins  and 
rafters  all  of  British  Columbia  cedar.  There  are  five  mullioned  windows  on  either  side,  a 
small  window  at  the  west  end  and  a  large  window  at  the  east  end. 

In  the  austerely  beautiful  interior,  a  central  figure,  carved  in  white  Caen  stone,  is  in  the 
reredos  above  the  altar  -  the  boy  Christ.  On  either  side  are  the  figures  of  St.  Paul  and  St. 
John.  In  the  top  niches  are  the  figures  of  St.  Andrew,  St.  George,  St.  David,  St.  Patrick, 
St.  Denis,  and  St.  Joseph.  Below,  tribute  is  paid  to  Canadian  discoverers  and  defenders: 
Cartier,  LaSalle,  La  Verendrye,  Wolfe,  Brock,  and  an  unknown  soldier  of  World  War  I. 
At  the  chancel  end  on  the  south  side,  there  is  a  wing  with  an  arcade  front  containing  the 
vestry  and  choir  rooms. 

Sproatt  &  Rolph,  the  architects,  were  awarded  ( 1924 )  the  gold  medal  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architecture  for  their  “noble  Gothic  Chapel  at  Ridley  College,  St.  Catharines”. 

Nearly  all  the  Chapel’s  impressive  fittings  and  furnishings  have  been  memorial  gifts. 
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Memorial  plaques  are  on  the  walls,  and  warmth  and  colour  are  added  by  beautiful 
stained-glass  memorial  windows. 

Short  services  are  held  each  morning  and  evening.  On  the  first  Sunday  of  each  month, 
a  choral  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion  is  held.  The  Sunday  evening  Chapel  services, 
a  Ridley  tradition,  have  held  a  strong  attraction  for  generation  after  generation  of  Ridley 
boys. 


The  New  Lower  School  (1927) 

When  a  lunior  (Lower)  School  was  established  in  1897,  and  Ridley’s  first  Lower  School 
building  was  erected  in  1899,  it  was  the  first  time  in  Canada  that  an  independent  school 
had  offered  a  separate  department  for  boys  14  years  of  age  and  under.  This  1899  structure 
was  also  the  first  school  building  erected  at  Ridley’s  present  site.  ( Please  see  “Buildings  of 
the  Past”. )  As  it  was  across  the  canal,  it  escaped  the  fire  which  destroyed  Springbank  in 
1903.  Its  replacement,  the  present  building,  was  erected  in  1927  through  the  generositv  of 
the  late  Col.  R.  W.  Leonard.  It  was  opened  in  September,  with  the  number  of  boarding 
boys  increasing  from  46  in  1926  to  78  for  1927-8. 

The  first  of  the  series  of  buildings  designed  under  the  direction  of  Old  Boy  Ferdie 
Marani  of  the  architectural  firm  of  Marani,  Lawson  and  Paisley,  the  new  Lower  School  was 
in  early  Georgian  architectural  design.  Many  ideas  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Williams,  Principal  of  the 
Lower  School,  were  adopted  in  the  interior  planning. 

The  structure  has  unique  features  to  enhance  and  simplify  school  life.  The  whole  building 
encloses  a  quadrangle  160'  X  80',  which  provides  windows  on  both  sides  of  all  dormitories 
and  reading  rooms.  The  interior  gives  the  impression  of  light  and  spaciousness  in  every 
room.  The  dormitories  are  on  two  floors  in  two  wings  -  East  House  and  West  House  -  each 
wing  having  four  airy  dormitories  with  full  washroom  facilities.  Each  pair  of  dormitories  is 
faced  by  the  office  and  living  quarters  of  a  master. 

Merritt  House,  1932 

First  planned  before  1929,  when  the  number  of  boarding  boys  had  reached  a  record 
high  (296),  the  construction  of  Merritt  House  continued  during  1931,  despite  the  increasing 
seriousness  of  the  economic  depression.  It  was  opened  in  1932,  the  year  in  which  the 
depression  was  affecting  Ridley  most  severely;  attendance  had  dropped  by  100  boys  from 
the  1929  level.  This  is  probably  why  Merritt  House  has  the  dubious  distinction  of  being  the 
only  new  Ridley  building  which  was  not  honoured  by  an  official  opening  ceremony.  Still 
unnamed  at  the  time  of  a  corner-stone  laying  ceremony  in  the  spring  of  1932,  Dr.  Griffith 
suggested  it  might  be  called  Faith.  While  construction  proceeded,  the  building  was 
variously  called  The  Depression  Dormitory,  West  House  and  New  Dean’s  House.  It  was 
formally  named  Merritt  House  as  the  boys  occupied  it  in  September  1932,  in  honour  of 
Thomas  Rodman  Merritt,  Ridley’s  first  President  ( 1889  to  1899),  who  had  played  a  leading 
role  in  founding  Ridley,  in  locating  the  School  at  St.  Catharines,  and  then  in  directing  its 
affairs  during  the  first  difficult  ten  years. 

Merritt  House  was  the  fourth  of  Ridley’s  houses  of  the  Upper  School,  joining  School 
House,  the  Dean’s  House  and  Gooderham  House,  in  Ridley’s  house  system  of  development. 
It  is  the  most  westerly  Ridley  building. 

Designed  by  Marani,  Lawson  and  Morris,  the  architects  of  the  Lower  School,  Merritt 
House  was  the  second  building  in  Georgian  style  ( late  Stuart ) .  It  was  constructed  of  red 
brick  with  white  stone  facings,  set  off  by  a  green  slate  roof,  matching  the  new  roof  on 
School  House.  It  merged  effectively  into  the  quiet  impressiveness  of  the  older  Ridley 
buildings.  A  housemaster’s  residence  was  attached. 

Planned  to  house  72  boys  and  3  masters,  Merritt  House  had  three  8-boy  dormitories, 
twenty-four  2-boy  rooms,  and  3  masters’  suites  on  the  upper  floors,  together  with  a  boys’ 
library,  common  room,  parcel  room,  coat  and  toilet  accommodation.  Each  boy  had  his  own 
built-in  wardrobe  and  drawer  space.  Panelling  extended  around  each  room  to  a  height  of 
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seven  feet.  In  the  basement  were  2  locker  rooms,  showers,  toilet  rooms,  a  club  room,  a 
workshop  and  photographic  dark  room,  with  additional  storage  space  for  luggage  and 
athletic  equipment. 

The  addition  of  Merritt  House  in  depressed  1932  proved  to  be  fully  justified  by  1939. 

The  Marriott  Gates,  1934 

The  gift  of  the  late  Edward  Marriott,  the  six  graduated  brick  and  stone  pillars  of  the 
Marriott  Gates,  were  erected  in  1934,  when  it  became  possible  through  razing  the  ram¬ 
shackle  buildings  of  the  old  Hainer  homestead,  situated  at  the  entrance  to  Ridley’s  spacious 
grounds.  The  homestead  had  belonged  to  the  pioneer  family  which  had  settled  here  about 
1784.  Some  land  had  been  bought  by  Ridley  in  1899,  with  additional  acreage  acquired 
after  fire  destroyed  Springbank  across  the  canal  in  1903.  Lifetime  rights  to  the  homestead 
buildings  had  been  provided  for  Miss  Julia  Henrietta  Hainer.  In  recent  years  the  old  place 
had  been  considered  an  eyesore  at  Ridley’s  entrance,  despite  a  mass  of  yellow  roses  in  a 
cluttered  garden. 

The  Marriott  Gates  were  officially  opened  on  June  21,  1934,  by  His  Honour,  Colonel 
( Dr. )  Herbert  A.  Bruce,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Ontario,  with  the  Cadet  Corps  forming  a 
Guard  of  Honour. 

Designed  by  Marani,  Lawson  and  Morris,  and  constructed  of  red  brick  and  white  stone, 
with  stone  coigns,  in  Georgian  ( late  Stuart )  style,  the  Gates  followed  the  new  Ridley  archi¬ 
tectural  trend  begun  by  the  Lower  School  and  Merritt  House.  The  arch  is  an  ornamental 
wrought-iron  over-throw,  with  the  shield  of  Ridley’s  Coat-of-Arms  as  the  centre-piece, 
topped  by  a  bishop’s  mitre. 

The  Marriott  Gates  not  only  added  distinction  to  the  entrance  to  Ridley’s  grounds,  they 
perform  the  valuable  function  of  a  natural  deterrent  to  excessive  motorcar  speeds. 

The  Gymnasium  (1939) 

The  erection  and  opening  of  Ridley’s  gymnasium  in  1939  indicated  that  the  effects  of  the 
economic  depression  of  the  1930s  was  already  overcome.  The  fine  Georgian-style  building 
included  a  four-lane  swimming  pool  and  facilities  for  theatrical  productions,  cadet  work, 
and  all  indoor  athletics,  and  was  at  once  the  focal  point  of  much  of  Ridley’s  intramural 
activities.  Presiding  at  the  official  opening  ceremonies  on  November  4,  1939,  were  the 
Honourable  and  Reverend  H.  J.  Cody,  M.A.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Vice-President  of  Ridley  and 
President  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  and  the  Right  Reverend  L.  W.  B.  Broughall,  M.A., 
D.D.,  the  Bishop  of  Niagara. 

Designed  by  the  architectural  firm  of  Marani,  Lawson  and  Morris,  in  the  same  Georgian 
style  (late  Stuart)  as  the  Lower  School,  Merritt  House  and  the  Marriott  Gates,  it  was  built 
of  red  brick  with  white  stone  facings  by  the  Cooper  Construction  Company  of  Hamilton. 
Many  personal  donations  by  Old  Boys  and  friends  of  Ridley  had  aided  its  financing. 

The  new  building  was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  28-year-old  former  gymnasium,  which 
had  been  built  by  the  generosity  of  the  Old  Boys  in  1910. 

Ingeniously  constructed  internally  on  three  levels,  to  permit  a  lofty  spectators’  gallery 
above  the  25'X75'  tile  swimming  pool,  several  sections  of  Ridley’s  magnificent  new  gym 
served  a  double  purpose.  The  larger  of  the  two  gymnasium  floors  ( 45'  X  75' )  can  be  a 
basketball  court  or  three  regulation-sized  badminton  courts,  or  can  be  converted  into  a 
theatre  auditorium.  When  used  as  a  theatre,  a  stage  occupies  the  second,  smaller,  raised 
gymnasium  floor  ( 32'  X  60' ) .  All  stage  lighting  requirements  are  installed  and  sixteen 
metal  sliding  doors  are  used  to  transform  the  gymnasium  floors  to  a  theatre  and  stage,  and 
back  again. 

A  gallery  alongside  the  swimming  pool  connects  the  main  entrance  with  another  at  the 
rear,  from  which  steps  lead  up  to  the  gymnasium  (or  theatre)  and  to  a  squash  court  gallery. 
At  this  end  there  are  three  regulation  squash  courts. 

On  the  lower  floor  is  the  swimming  pool,  with  locker  and  dressing  rooms,  showers,  and  a 
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large  general  recreation  room  which  includes  a  practice  bowling  pitch  for  the  cricketers, 
an  indoor  rifle  range  and  an  armoury  for  the  cadets’  equipment.  The  boiler  rooms  and 
swimming  pool  machinery  are  in  a  sub-basement. 

Above  the  pool,  the  ground  ( main )  floor  has  a  kitchen,  instructors’  offices,  cloak  rooms 
and  visitors’  gallery. 

The  Great  (Memorial)  Hall  (1950) 

Dedicated  and  planned  as  a  memorial  to  Ridley’s  war-dead  of  the  Hitler  War,  the  Great 
Hall  of  Ridley  was  officially  opened  on  Friday,  June  9  (Prize  Day),  1950,  by  His  Excellency, 
Field  Marshal,  the  Viscount  Alexander  of  Tunis,  Governor-General  of  Canada.  Symbolizing 
the  official  opening  ceremony  was  the  unveiling  of  a  memorial  plaque  by  His  Excellency  on 
the  cloister  wall,  which  carried  the  names  of  the  80  Old  Ridleians  who  gave  their  lives  in 
service  in  World  War  II. 

Taking  part  in  the  ceremony  were  Headmaster,  Dr.  J.  R.  Hamilton,  Colonel  A.  L.  Bishop, 
Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Governors,  the  Rt.  Reverend  W.  E.  Bagnall,  D.D.,  Lord 
Bishop  of  Niagara,  and  the  Hon.  and  Reverend  H.  J.  Cody,  C.M.G.,  M.A.,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
also  a  Vice-President.  Dr.  H.  C.  Griffith,  recently  retired  as  headmaster,  came  over  from 
Toronto  also. 

The  main  portion  of  the  magnificent  building  is  the  memorial  hall  itself,  striking  in  its 
spaciousness;  it  is  31'  high,  91'  4%"  long  and  38'  9"  wide.  It  was  erected  in  the  area  of  the 
original  assembly  hall,  whose  length  was  the  new  hall’s  width.  All  furniture  matches  -  24 
oak  tables  with  oak  chairs,  providing  a  normal  seating  capacity  of  240,  but  easily  increased 
to  a  total  of  292  seats.  The  High  Table  runs  across  the  top  of  the  Hall. 

The  oak  dining  chairs  are  lettered  with  the  names  of  Old  Boys,  with  their  period,  a 
feature  which  intrigues  all  visitors. 

Oak  panelling  to  a  height  of  8'  completely  encircles  the  walls. 

Three  huge  oak  Honour  Boards,  high  on  the  wall  opposite  the  main  entrance,  list  the 
winners  of  the  Mason  Gold  Medal,  the  Head  Boys  of  the  School  and  the  Merritt  Gold 
Medal  winners.  Facing  them,  two  honour  boards  list  the  winners  of  the  Merritt  Silver 
Medal,  the  Blake  Gold,  and  Mason  Silver  Medals. 

Portraits  by  noted  painters  of  Ridley’s  presidents  and  headmasters  adorn  the  walls,  the 
only  decoration. 

To  service  the  spacious  dining  room,  are  fully  equipped  kitchens,  pantries  and  storage 
facilities,  including  a  refrigerator  in  the  basement. 

Well-equipped  physics,  chemistry  and  biological  laboratories  are  below,  but  only  partly 
underground  to  permit  natural  light.  The  chemistry  lab  has  three  of  the  six  large  windows 
which  run  along  its  side  of  the  building. 

Designed  by  Marani  and  Morris,  Toronto  architects,  under  the  direction  of  Old  Boy 
F.  H.  Marani,  the  Great  Hall  has  the  early  Georgian  style  which  already  distinguishes  this 
firm’s  earlier  Ridley  structures  -  The  Lower  School,  the  Marriott  Gates,  Merritt  House,  and 
the  gymnasium.  General  contractors  were  Pigott  Construction  Co.  Ltd.,  Hamilton  and 
Toronto.  The  consulting  engineers  were  Wallace  and  Carruthers,  and  Dr.  K.  R.  Rybka. 


The  Clock  and  the  Carillon 

Distinguishing  the  exterior  of  the  new  Great  Hall,  and  also  the  contour  of  Ridley’s 
buildings  from  either  a  near  or  far  perspective,  is  a  spired  clock-tower,  in  which  was 
installed  the  soft  Westminster  chimes  of  a  carillon.  The  carillon  was  the  creation  of  Gillet 
and  Johnson,  Croydon,  Eng.,  makers  of  the  carillon  in  Ottawa’s  Peace  Tower. 

The  carillon  and  the  clock  in  the  Tower  were  the  gift  of  Colonel  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Bishop, 
in  honour  of  Col.  Bishop’s  uncle,  the  late  Colonel  Reuben  Wells  Leonard,  great  benefactor 
of  Canadian  education  and  of  Ridley. 
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The  Schmon  Memorial  Hospital  (1950) 

Erected,  and  officially  opened  simultaneously  with  the  Great  Hall,  the  Schmon  Memorial 
Hospital  was  the  gift  to  Ridley  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Schmon  of  St.  Catharines,  in 
memory  of  their  son,  Richard  Reynolds  Schmon,  who  had  been  a  Ridley  boy  from  1930  to 
1939.  He  had  been  oustanding  in  all  phases  of  Ridley  life,  as  he  later  had  been  at  Princeton. 
He  had  been  killed  near  Metz  in  November,  1944,  while  serving  with  the  313th  Battery,  a 
unit  of  Patton’s  Third  U.S.  Army.  Cleve  Horne’s  portrait  of  Lt.  Schmon  hangs  in  the 
hospital. 

Situated  just  north  of  the  Memorial  Hall,  the  Schmon  Hospital  is  entered  through  an 
archway  of  Gooderham  House.  A  covered  passage  links  the  hospital  with  the  Great  Hall’s 
kitchens. 

Wards  of  four-beds  and  some  of  two-beds  allow  space  for  20  patients,  with  ample  space 
in  each  room  for  additional  beds.  A  solarium  for  convalescent  patients,  waiting  rooms, 
treatment  rooms,  a  utility  room,  offices  and  quarters  for  doctors  and  nurses,  were  all 
provided. 

Marani  and  Morris  were  the  architects,  with  structural  advice  by  Wiggs,  Walford,  Frost 
and  Lindsay,  Toronto  and  Montreal.  The  design  matched  the  other  Marani  buildings. 


Lower  School  Class-Room  Wing  (1955) 

To  relieve  congestion  in  the  Lower  School,  which  had  served  as  both  a  dormitory  and 
class-room  building,  a  wing  was  added  in  1955,  to  provide  eight  class-rooms,  an  art  studio 
and  seriously  needed  recreational  space.  The  Lower  School  itself  could  now  become  solely  a 
dormitory  building.  It  housed  a  record  number  of  boarding  boys  ( 108)  in  1957-8. 

The  notable  feature  of  the  new  wing  was  space  for  assembly  -  the  H.  G.  Williams 
Memorial  Hall.  It  could  seat  the  entire  Lower  School  comfortably;  the  lofty  60'  X  35' 
dome-ceilinged  dining  room  seats  150  normally,  but  more  if  necessary. 

The  class-rooms  were  equipped  with  movable  single  desks,  fluorescent  lighting  and 
green  chalk  boards.  Salter  and  Flemming,  St.  Catharines,  were  architects. 

The  wing  was  designed  to  conform  with  the  older  Ridley  buildings. 


Upper  School  Class-Room  Wing  (1957) 

Although  strictly  functional,  the  new  class-room  building  for  the  Upper  School  erected 
in  1957  at  once  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  all  school  buildings. 

It  is  attached  to  the  west  end  of  School  House,  and  stands  just  behind  the  Chapel. 

The  new  building  did  much  more  than  relieve  congestion  in  the  utilization  of  class-rooms 
to  a  tight  time-table,  a  process  which  had  become  a  severe  problem.  It  provided  needed 
space  for  many  other  phases  of  school  life. 

The  building  contains  four  large  and  two  smaller  class-rooms  and  a  music  practice  room 
on  the  ground  floor;  on  the  second  floor  is  an  assembly  hall  to  seat  400  or  more,  which  can 
also  be  used  for  study,  as  an  examination  hall,  a  movie  theatre  or  a  debating  room,  and  it 
was  to  be  the  scene  of  the  School  dance.  It  was  at  once  playing  almost  all  these  roles. 

The  architects  again  were  Salter  and  Flemming,  who  followed  the  general  Georgian  design 
of  all  the  later  Ridley  buildings. 


APPENDIX  F-a 


The  Ridley  Art  Collection 


Over  the  years,  a  considerable  number  of  portraits  in  oil  by  well  known  artists  have  been 
presented  to  the  School,  of  former  Headmasters,  Presidents  of  the  Board,  and  outstanding 
Ridleians. 

In  addition,  a  notable  collection  of  the  original  works  of  John  Russell  was  purchased  by 
the  School  in  1934,  and  many  other  original  fine  examples  of  the  work  of  various  artists 
hang  in  various  School  buildings. 

The  following  are  the  principal  pieces  of  art  and  their  location: 


Hanging  in  the  Great  Hall 

Portrait  by  - 
John  Russell 
John  Russell 
F.  H.  Varley 
Sir  E.  Wyly  Grier 
John  Russell 
Kenneth  Forbes 
Cleve  Horne 
Sir  E.  Wyly  Grier 
Sir  E.  Wyly  Grier 
Adrian  Dingle 


Hanging  in  the  Lower  School 


The  Reverend  Dr.  J.  O.  Miller 
Dr.  H.  C.  Griffith 
Dr.  J.  R.  Hamilton 
President  J.  Herbert  Mason 
President  George  H.  Gooderham 
President  M.  Ross  Gooderham 
President  Col.  A.  L.  Bishop 
Vice-President  Dr.  H.  J.  Cody 
Colonel  George  Thairs 
President  T.  R.  Merritt 

( copy  of  original  painting 
by  Sir  E.  Wylie  Grier, 
owned  by  the  Canadian 
Imperial  Bank  of  Com¬ 
merce.  Presented  by  the 
bank. ) 


Portrait  by  - 

John  Russell  Principal  II.  G.  Williams 

John  Russell  Colonel  Reuben  Wells  Leonard 


Scene  by  - 

F.  S.  Cockburn  Fallon’s  Corners 

J.  II.  Beattie  Falls  of  the  Magnetewan 

(See  also  John  Russell 
collection  below) 
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Hanging  in  the  Upper  School 
Art  by  - 

Niagara  Falls 
Northern  Forest 
La  Madonna  el  Figlio 
Still  Life 
Houses 
Owl’s  Head 
Still  Life 
F  ugiyama 
Landscape 

Series  of  pencil  drawings  of 
Ridley,  1930 

Hanging  in  the  Schmon  Memorial  Hospital 
Portrait  by  - 

Cleve  Horne  Lt.  R.  R.  Schmon 

Hanging  in  the  Headmaster  s  House 
Study  by  - 

lohn  Russell  Still  Life 

Hanging  in  the  Headmaster’s  House  (Lower  School) 

Study  by  - 

Bruno  Bobak  Yellow  Leaves 

A  Dutch  Artist  The  Dying  Cavalier 

John  Russell  Art  Collection  (various  locations) 

Following  a  John  Russell  art  show  at  the  Art  Gallery,  Eaton’s  College  Street,  Toronto,  in 
1934,  some  43  of  his  works  were  purchased  by  the  School.  Dr.  H.  C.  Griffith  arranged  this 
wonderful  acquisition  of  paintings,  which  the  Board  of  Governors  approved. 

Included  were  oils,  water  colours,  pen  drawings,  some  black  and  whites.  They  now  hang 
in  various  houses  and  in  the  Lower  School. 

Other  Pieces  of  AH  (various  locations) 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are  many  notable  engravings,  silk  screen  prints,  copies  of 
famous  works,  and  several  pieces  of  sculpture  at  various  locations  in  the  School’s  buildings. 


Thomas  M.  Martin 
Carl  Shaefer 
Ezio  Marzi 
T.  C.  Leighton 
D.  A.  Partridge 
John  Martin 
John  Martin 
Lillian  Miller 
( Unknown ) 
Gordon  E.  Payne 
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The  Ridley  Cadet  Corps 

The  Cadet  Corps  is  one  of  Ridley’s  most  solidly  established  and  valuable  institutions.  It 
had  its  beginnings  in  the  uniformless  drill  squads  which  were  organized  in  Ridley’s  first  term 
in  1889  by  Capt.  George  Thairs,  who  had  been  the  accountant  for  Springbank  Sanitorium, 
and  who  became  Ridley’s  bursar.  He  was  Adjutant  of  the  19th  Regiment,  local  county 
militia  unit,  and  included  drilling  the  boys  three  afternoons  each  week  as  part  of  his  duties. 

A  properly  constituted  and  uniformed  cadet  corps  was  not  possible  until  1907,  when  the 
Ridley  Cadet  Corps  was  officially  listed  in  the  Canada  Gazette  as  Cadet  Corps  No.  162. 

Participation  was  voluntary,  and  recruiting  was  slow  until  the  popularity  and  natural 
leadership  qualities  of  Cadet  Commanding  Officers  made  membership  in  the  Corps  desir¬ 
able,  and  its  uniform  coveted. 

In  1921,  Ridley’s  Cadet  Corps  was  still  officially  on  a  voluntary  basis,  but  every  boy  was 
expected  to  be  a  cadet  with  such  firmness  that  the  policy  was  more  correctly  described  as 
“compulsory  by  expectation”.  Objectors  at  the  start  of  each  term  were  placed  in  a  Conchie 
Class,  which  generally  disintegrated  after  two  or  three  weeks. 

From  this  point,  the  Cadet  Corps  has  played  an  increasingly  important  role  in  Ridley’s 
system  of  boy-control  and  discipline. 

In  the  Corps’  official  52nd  year  -  or  69th  since  the  first  drill  squads  -  its  organization, 
and  all  its  operations,  even  its  lectures,  were  being  carried  out  by  the  boys  themselves. 

Annual  Cadet  Corps  Prizes,  1959 

Best  Platoon  Prizes 

Mr.  T.  R.  Merritt  (’03-T4)  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Carmichael  present  prizes  each  year  to  the 
two  best  platoons  in  the  Corps. 

The  MacLachlan  Shield 

This  award  is  made  each  year  by  Lt.-Col.  G.  M.  MacLachlan  (’28-’32)  to  the  best 
marksman  in  the  corps. 


COMMANDING  OFFICERS 
Cadet  Captains 


1907 

S.  K.  Fowler 

1915 

T.  Tucker 

1923 

A.  L.  Walker 

1908 

W.  L.  Scandrett 

1916 

J.  N.  Somerville 

1924 

S.  K.  Bongard 

1909 

F.  A.  Bonebrake 

1917 

R.  A.  Wilson 

1925 

M.  H.  Snyder 

1910 

T.  W.  Lee 

1918 

H.  R.  Barr 

1926 

J.  L.  Maw 

1911 

W.  D.  P.  Jarvis 

1919 

A.  R.  Glass 

1927 

H.  W.  Tucker 

1912 

F.  H.  Marani 

1920 

C.  J.  Barr 

1928 

F.  C.  Nivin 

1913 

H.  Cassels,  Sr. 

1921 

C.  R.  Somerville 

1914 

G.  R.  Marani 

1922 

R.  W.  S.  Johnston 
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Cadet  Majors 


1929 

V.  A.  Subosits 

1933 

G.  M.  MacLachlan 

1937 

C.  I.  Park 

1930 

E.  P.  Coy 

1934 

J.  M.  Harris 

1938 

M.  P.  B.  Merrill 

1931 

G.  C.  Pauline 

1935 

W.  B.  Wellington 

1932 

A.  H.  Kingsmill 

1936 

H.  Cassels,  Jr. 

Cadet  Squadron  Leaders 

1939 

P.  M.  Webster 

1941 

H.  W.  Watson 

1943 

J.  C.  Tait 

1940 

H.  W.  Watson 

1942 

P.  R.  A.  Bishop 

1944 

M.  K.  Greatrex 

Cadet  Majors 

1945 

D.  A.  MacLachlan 

1950 

J.  C.  Thompson 

1955 

P.  M.  Hutchison 

1946 

A.  J.  L.  Chapman 

1951 

J.  A.  Steedman 

1956 

W.  B.  Watkins 

1947 

J.  L.  Whittemore 

1952 

F.  A.  Sievert 

1957 

P.  A.  D.  Smith 

1948 

P.  H.  L.  Nichols 

1953 

R.  M.  Hutchison 

1958 

G.  E.  German 

1949 

R.  G.  Fennell 

1954 

P.  D.  McDougall 

Cadet  Lieutenant  Colonel 
1959  R.  C.  Malone 


HISTORICAL  CALENDAR 

-  First  drill  squads  tentatively  organized  by  Capt.  George  Thairs  (the  bursar). 
He  was  Adjutant  of  the  19th  St.  Catharines  Battalion  of  Infantry. 

-  All  boys  of  Ridley  divided  into  four  squads  with  definite  training  syllabus: 
drill  periods  were  on  four  afternoons  each  week. 

-No  uniforms.  Used  dummy  wooden  rifles  for  two  or  three  years. 

-  Latest  militia  training  syllabus  adopted. 

-  Volunteer  recruiting  begins  (Upper  School)  on  word  from  Ottawa  that  Ridley 
would  at  last  have  a  properly  constituted  uniformed  Cadet  Corps.  Volunteer 
recruiting  lagged.  Only  40  volunteers  obtained.  Cadets  unpopular  with  some 
seniors. 

-  Ridley  Cadet  Corps  officially  listed  in  Canada  Gazette  by  Dept,  of  Militia  & 
Defence  as  Cadet  Corps  No.  162. 

-  First  uniforms  issued:  coarse  serge  rifle-green  tunics  and  breeches,  with  red 
facings;  puttees;  forage  caps.  Not  very  smart. 

-  First  rifles  issued:  pre-South  African  long  Martini-Enfields  cut  down  to  carbine 
(cadet)  size. 

-  I.O.D.E.  presented  a  silver  mounted  Ross  rifle  for  best  shot  in  the  school. 

-  The  morale  of  the  small  volunteer  corps  was  excellent,  but  many  older  boys 
still  refused  to  inflict  the  arduous  work  and  discipline  of  the  parade  square  on 
themselves.  Learning  rifle  drill  was  tedious,  tiring  work. 

-  First  official  inspection  (Capt.  Galloway).  Corps  complimented. 

-  First  firing  on  McNab  ranges,  using  Ross  rifles. 


1889 

1890 

1898 

1906 

1907 

1908 
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1909  -  Close  association  with  the  19th  St.  Catharines  Regiment  (1900  title)  marked 

by  first  Church  Parade  with  the  unit  (which  became  the  19th  Lincoln  Regi¬ 
ment  in  1912). 

-  First  full-day  manoeuvres  (sham  assault  on  Port  Dalhousie). 

-  First  drill  prizes  offered.  Status  of  corps  improving  in  the  school. 

1910  -  In  the  1910-13  period,  the  attitude  of  the  Upper  School  boys  was  completely 

transformed;  the  Corps  became  popular,  its  uniform  coveted.  This  was  achieved 
through  Cadet  officers  who  were  respected  and  who  also  had  natural  leadership 
ability.  From  this  point,  the  success  of  the  volunteer  Cadet  Corps  was  assured. 

1911  -  Entire  Corps  equipped  with  new  Ross  rifles.  They  were  full-size,  heavy,  long, 

with  a  short  bayonet  ( not  issued ) . 

-  First  two-day  camp  on  manoeuvres,  at  Niagara-on-the-Lake  militia  camp. 

-  First  Cadet  Corps  Ball. 

1912  -  First  Bugle  Band  organized  through  the  interest  and  hard  work  of  Cadet 

Captain  F.  H.  Marani.  The  band  was  small  at  first  but  added  greatly  to  the 
growing  morale  of  the  Corps. 

-  First  Sam  Browne  belts  worn  by  officers. 

-  Special  squad  under  Cadet  Captain  F.  H.  Marani  participated  in  Empire  Cadet 
Corps  Rally  with  march-past  before  C.N.E.  grandstand,  following  two-day 
camp  at  Long  Branch. 

-  Characterized  as  most  efficient  Cadet  Corps  in  Ontario.  (Gen.  Lessard) 

1913  -  Again  considered  most  efficient  corps  in  M.D.  No.  2.  (Capt.  Marshall) 

1914  -  Inspected  by  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Connaught. 

1915  -  Sham-battle  and  camp  at  Niagara-on-the-Lake. 

1916  -  Full  set  of  drums  presented  by  Mr.  ^Emilius  Jarvis. 

1917  -  First  mass  PT  exercise  on  Inspection  Day,  as  a  Ridley  Cadet  Corps  extra. 

1918  -  Strength  101  ( first  time  over  100). 

-  Uniform  still  heavy  serge  rifle-green  tunic  and  breeches,  putties  and  forage  caps. 

-  Detachment  camped  for  a  week  at  C.N.E. ;  gave  grandstand  display. 

1914-18  -  Over  600  ex-cadets  and  former  members  of  the  earlier  drill-squads  were  in 
armed  services;  war  dead:  61. 

1920  -  First  Cadet  Sunday  -  Church  Parade  to  St.  Thomas’. 

1921  -  First  participation  by  the  Lower  School’s  cadets  (in  blazers  and  flannels)  in 

the  Annual  Inspection. 

-  Ridley  Cadet  Corps  becomes  “compulsory  by  expectation”,  i.e.,  instead  of  a 
volunteer  corps,  every  Ridley  boy  was  now  expected  to  be  a  cadet.  The  objectors 
were  placed  in  a  Conchie  Class  under  Capt.  R.  S.  Cockburn,  a  war-veteran 
master,  and  had  to  study  whenever  the  cadets  were  on  parade.  Each  term  saw 
3  to  6  Conchies  at  the  start,  but  the  class  generally  evaporated  quickly. 

-  Capt.  R.  S.  Cockburn  became  musketry  instructor,  a  work  he  would  still  be 
carrying  out  in  1959,  with  the  amount  of  firing  on  the  miniature  range 
multiplied. 

1923  -  Cadet  Corps  drilled  by  Capt.  C.  W.  Iggulden,  assisting  Colonel  Thairs,  who 

was  ill. 

1924  -  Colonel  George  Thairs  retires;  Capt.  C.  W.  Iggulden  succeeds  as  Cadet 
Instructor. 

-  Strength  189;  the  Corps  no  longer  has  the  semblance  of  a  volunteer  body. 


1925 
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-  Attended  military  tournament,  University  Ave.  Armouries,  Toronto,  and  C.N.E. 
Coliseum. 

-  First  Aid  and  M.G.  sections  organized. 

-  Corps  organized  as  an  infantry  company  of  four  platoons,  with  signal  section 
and  band. 

-  Won  Strathcona  Challenge  Trophy  for  best  PT  exhibition  by  Cadet  Corps 
in  M.D.  No.  2. 

-  Pacifism  and  Depression  had  wiped  out  cadet  corps  in  Canadian  public  schools. 

-  White  gloves  first  worn  by  all  cadets  on  Annual  Church  Parade. 

-  Affiliated  with  R.C.A.F.  ( i.e .,  City  of  Hamilton  Bomber  Squadron)  with  Corps 
organized  as  a  squadron  of  four  flights.  Air  Force  ranks  adopted. 

-  Rifle-green  army  uniforms  of  32  years  discarded;  issued  with  air-force  blue 
uniforms  and  berets. 

-  Official  establishment;  9  officers,  45  non-commissioned  officers  and  130  other 
ranks.  Actual  strength  over  200. 

-  Ridley  Cadet  Corps  withdrew  from  air  force  affiliation  due  to  insistence  by 
Air  Cadet  League  on  qualifications  for  holding  officer  rank  which  prevented 
Ridley’s  boys  from  being  officers  in  their  own  corps. 

-  Army  welcomed  return  of  the  Corps  by  supplying  at  once  the  most  varied  and 
complete  equipment  the  Corps  had  yet  known. 

-  The  air-force  blue  uniforms  were  retained,  but  formation,  ranks,  training  and 
equipment  were  again  army-style. 

1939-45  -  Over  900  former  cadets  of  Ridley  served  in  armed  forces;  war  dead:  80. 

1946  -  Capt.  C.  W.  Iggulden  retired. 

-  Won  Strathcona  Trophy  for  second  time. 

-  Inspected  by  Old  Boy  for  first  time;  Brig.  I.  S.  Johnston,  C.B.E.,  D.S.O. 

1947  -  Former  Fl.-Lt.  A.  B.  Laithwaite,  acted  as  Cadet  Instructor.  Inspected  by 

Lt.-Col.  Paul  Triquet,  V.C. 

1948  -  Sgt. -Major  Morgan  acts  as  Cadet  Instructor,  until  leaving  as  commissioned 

officer  with  the  Royal  Canadian  Dragoons.  Capt.  C.  W.  Iggulden  served  again, 
until  the  Cap  was  able  to  persuade  his  son,  on  leave  in  Canada  from  the  British 
Army,  to  take  his  place. 

1949  -  Lt.  A.  C.  Iggulden,  son  of  “Cap”,  appointed  Cadet  Instructor. 

-  First  flag  ceremony  to  dedicate  Corps’  colours. 

1950  -  Affiliated  with  44th  Field  Reg.,  R.C.A.  of  St.  Catharines  and  issued  with  4 

25-pounders.  An  artillery  section  formed. 

-  Equipped  with  154  Cooly  Rifles,  1  Bren  gun,  2  18-sets,  4  58-sets,  a  10-line 
switchboard  and  6  field  telephones. 

-  Strength:  202  Upper  School;  100  Lower  School. 

1952  -  Corps  reorganized;  Upper  School  cadets  form  2  companies  of  3  platoons  each; 

Lower  School  provides  1  company. 

-  Equipped  with  160  30-30  rifles,  6  Bren  guns,  Sten  guns,  grenades. 

1955  -  Again  won  Strathcona  Trophy. 

-  The  Cadet  movement  in  Canada  had  grown  enormously,  with  Royal  Canadian 
Cadet  Camps  established  in  all  areas.  As  many  as  1500  cadets  representing  10 
areas  would  attend  Ipperwash  Camp,  Western  Ontario’s  camp. 


1926 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931-3 

1934 

1938 

1939 

1944 
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-  Ridley  now  given  an  allowance  toward  cadet  expenses  of  $3  per  cadet  between 
the  ages  of  14  and  18  (above  Grade  IX). 

-  Bonus  awards  granted  for  efficiency  of  special  sections,  such  as  Signals  and 
First  Aid. 

1956  -  Won  Strathcona  Trophy  (now  confined  to  district  independent  schools). 

-  Capt.  Iggulden  promoted  Major,  following  training  at  Cadet  Camp  at  Ipper- 
wash  over  several  years. 

-  Major  R.  S.  Cockburn’s  musketry  instructions  now  included  firing  on  228  targets 
each  month  for  three  months. 

-  Scores  on  targets  entered  in  many  Canadian  and  Empire  matches. 

-  Badges  awarded  for  marksmen  ( crossed-rifles  and  crown);  1st  class  shot 
(crossed  rifles)  with  a  certificate  issued  for  second  class  shots.  Entire  Cadet 
Corps  -  the  Upper  School  population  -  now  firing  on  miniature  range. 

1957  -  Completed  5  years  of  100  per  cent  participation  in  range  shooting. 

-  Ridley  Cadets  now  firing  30,000  rounds  per  year  on  miniature  range. 

1958  -  25-pounders  exchanged  for  105  mm  guns. 

-  Officers  now  given  full  responsibility  for  organization  and  administration, 
taking  all  lectures,  writing  orders,  and  carrying  out  the  functions  of  an  infantry 
headquarters. 

1959  -  Cadet  Corps  establishment  raised  to  two  companies,  Commanding  Officer  now 

Cadet  Lieutenant-Colonel  (R.  C.  Malone). 


APPENDIX  H 


War  Service  of  Old  Ridleians 

A  widespread,  spontaneous  response  by  the  Old  Boys  of  Ridley  to  Canada’s  call  to  service 
in  time  of  national  emergency  is  a  tradition.  It  was  born  as  a  natural  result  of  Ridley’s 
philosophy  of  training  boys  for  manhood  in  the  spirit  of  service,  including  acceptance  of 
the  obligations  of  citizenship. 

The  proportion  of  Ridley’s  Old  Boys  to  enlist  in  the  Allied  fighting  services  in  both  the 
world  wars,  nearly  always  in  the  role  of  leaders,  was  higher  than  in  any  other  Canadian 
commercial,  religious,  fraternal,  educational  or  similar  social  group  known  to  the  historian, 
with  the  sole  exception  of  the  military  colleges  and  the  other  independent  preparatory 
schools.  Just  as  no  other  Canadian  group  served  in  such  high  proportion  in  the  two  conflicts 
to  preserve  freedom  it  is  unlikely  that  any  other  paid  a  higher  proportionate  cost. 

The  war  service  of  Old  Ridleians  was  a  manifestation  of  their  allegiance  to  the  principles 
by  which  honourable  men  live.  It  was  first  disclosed  in  the  South  African  War;  it  was 
continued  in  the  1914-1918  war,  and  again  between  1939  and  1945,  and  yet  again  in 
the  Korean  War.  It  still  remains  evident  in  the  large  numbers  of  Old  Ridleians  now  serving 
in  the  permanent  Canadian  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force,  including  the  NATO  forces,  of 
course,  and  also  in  many  non-permanent  units. 

The  School  could  not  keep  an  accurate  record  of  the  enlistments  of  her  Old  Boys  in  either 
of  the  World  Wars  because  about  25  per  cent  are  always  out  of  touch.  The  response  in  the 
1914-18  war  was  well  expressed  in  its  last  year  by  Headmaster  the  Reverend  Dr.  J.  O.  Miller 
to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  K.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  G.C.V.O.,  Governor-General  of  Canada, 
during  His  Excellency’s  visit  to  Ridley  in  June,  1918.  The  war  had  still  five  months  to  run, 
and  Ridley’s  boys  were  still  enlisting  straight  from  the  School.  The  Reverend  Dr.  Miller 
said:  “Of  about  800  boys  who  have  passed  out  of  the  School  since  its  inception  in  1889, 
nearly  one  half  are  on  active  service.  About  one-tenth  have  been  killed-in-action,  and  at 
least  another  tenth  have  been  wounded.” 

The  proportion  was  roughly  the  same  in  the  Hitler  War,  though  the  total  was  greater 
because  the  school  was  larger  and  the  number  of  Old  Boys  had  more  than  doubled  since 
1918.  Known  enlistments  were  about  900  between  1939  and  1945. 

Old  Ridleians  served  on  almost  all  the  war  fronts  in  both  the  World  Wars.  They  com¬ 
manded  formations  up  to  divisional  size,  won  many  decorations  and  proved  to  be  able 
leaders  in  all  three  fighting  services  of  the  allied  forces.  In  the  War  of  1939-45,  the  rise  of 
air-power  was  reflected  in  heavy  enlistments  by  Old  Boys  in  the  air  forces  and  in  the  large 
number  bearing  the  ranks  of  Wing  Commander  and  Group  Captain.  It  was  further 
impressed  by  40  fatal  casualties  in  the  Allied  air  services. 

The  School’s  motto  —  Terar  Dum  Prosim  —  was  honoured  unto  death  by  61  Old  Boys  of 
Ridley  in  the  war  of  1914-18,  and  by  another  80  in  the  conflict  of  1939-45. 

RIDLEYS  HONOURED  WAR  DEAD 

“And  now  look  once  more  at  these  .  . .  heroic  souls,  drawn  up  so  that 
we  may  see  each  one  and  recognize  his  features.  Think  of  his 
qualities  .  .  .  the  honest  face,  the  fearless  eyes,  the  brave  and  loving 
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heart,  the  open  hand,  the  attitude  of  willing  service.  Can  we  think 
of  them  without  making  a  sole?nn  vow  of  consecration  to  follow  in 
their  footsteps?  Can  we  hesitate  to  consecrate  ourselves,  our  souls 
and  bodies,  as  they  did,  to  the  service  of  our  fellow-men ?”  -  The 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  O.  Miller,  at  Ridley’s  Memorial  Service,  June  22,  1919. 


THE  WAR  DEAD  OF  1914-18 


CANADIAN  INFANTRY 


Name 

Herbert  Hallowell  Bourne 
George  O.  Cooper 
Frank  Turquand  Denison 
Oliver  Hugh  Dennis 
Cyril  Bernard  Dickson 

Wilfred  James  Dobson 
Walter  Leslie  Lockhart  Gordon 
Hugh  Mackay  Grasett 
Geoffrey  Heighington 

Hugh  Lewis  Hoyles 
William  Dummer  Powell  Jarvis 
Richard  William  Fisher  Jones 
Gordon  Alexander  Gordon 
Mackenzie 

John  Fitzhayne  Manley 
Arthur  Ernest  Bernard  Morton 
Charles  Lome  Waller  Nicholson 

Alfred  James  Nors worthy 
Hugh  Wilson  Norton-Taylor 
Arthur  Norman  Sclater 
Frank  Robert  Spence 
Edward  Fox  Thairs 
Alfred  Syer  Trimmer 
William  Henry  Victor 
Van  der  Smissen 
D’Arcy  Rein  Wadsworth 
Harold  Mackenzie  Wilson 
Matthew  Maurice  Wilson 
Samuel  De  Veaux  Woodruff 
Eric  Hallman  Ziegler 


George  Courtland  Noxon 


Ridley 

Date  of  Death 

Period 

Unit  or  Service 

(as  recorded) 

(’01 -’02) 

54th  Battalion 

June  3,  1916 

(’12-T6) 

75th  Battalion 

September  30, 1918 

(1892) 

27th  Battalion 

August  21,  1917 

( ’05-’06 ) 

39th  Battalion 

October,  1918 

( ’04-’06 ) 

Canadian  Mounted 

Rifles 

August  18,  1916 

(’11-’12) 

1st  Battalion 

July  9,  1916 

( ’05-’08 ) 

2nd  Battalion 

April  23,  1915 

(’09-12) 

3rd  Battalion 

June  13,  1916 

(11-13) 

4th  Canadian 

Mounted  Rifles 

November  2,  1918 

( ’93-’99 ) 

42nd  Battalion 

August  12,  1918 

(’02-11) 

3rd  Battalion 

April  24,  1915 

( ’96-’01 ) 

2nd  Battalion 

April  15,  1917 

( ’93-’99 ) 

16th  Battalion 

May  23,  1915 

(10-14) 

72nd  Battalion 

April  15,  1917 

(’09-14) 

75th  Battalion 

September  24, 1916 

(10-14) 

4th  Canadian 

Mounted  Rifles 

November  4,  1918 

(’01-’04) 

73rd  Battalion 

March  29,  1917 

( ’96-’01 ) 

2ilst  Battalion 

September  16, 1916 

( ’0Q-’06 ) 

13th  Battalion 

July  18,  1918 

( ’93-’95) 

2nd  Battalion 

August  18,  1917 

(’04-12) 

3rd  Battalion 

August  8,  1918 

( ’93-’01 ) 

10th  Battalion 

May  4,  1917 

(’03-11) 

3rd  Battalion 

June  13, 1916 

( ’02-’06 ) 

75th  Battalion 

October  13,  1916 

( ’05-’08 ) 

15th  Battalion 

June  7,  1916 

(’08-14) 

186th  Battalion 

October  10,  1918 

(’02-12) 

116th  Battalion 

July  13,  1918 

(10-11) 

36th  Battalion 

June  7,  1916 

CANADIAN 

CAVALRY 

( ’90-’92 ) 

Royal  Canadian 

Dragoons 

November,  1918 

)IAN  ARMY 

SERVICE  CORPS 

(’09-11) 

C.A.S.C. 

October  1,  1915 
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Ridley 

Date  of  Death 

Name 

Period 

Unit  or  Service 

(as  recorded) 

CANADIAN 

ARTILLERY 

James  Wallace  Alexander 

(’05-T6) 

84th  Battery 

August  8,  1918 

Graham  Alexander  Fairfield 

(T1-T3) 

1st  Battery 

Mav  19,  1917 

John  Lambert  Hart 

(T3-T6) 

54th  Battery 

May  7,  1917 

Kenneth  Walbank  McLea 

( ’05-’09 ) 

Canadian  Artillery 

October  18,  1917 

John  Labatt  Scatcherd 

(’07-T3) 

11th  Battery 

September  3,  1918 

Archer  Robert  Robinson  Trench 

( ’98-’03) 

7th  Battery 

June  3,  1918 

John  McLeod  Wain wright 

(T3-T6) 

54th  Batterv 

j 

May  8,  1917 

ROYAL  FLYING  CORPS 

( R.F.C. )  AND  ROYAL  AIR 

FORCE  (R.A.F.) 

Richard  Lawrence  Cotter  Barwick 

(T0-T4) 

R.A.F. 

July  5,  1918 

Charles  Carpenter 

(1904) 

R.A.F. 

March  21,  1918 

Ernest  Ford  Crossland 

( T1-T2) 

R.A.F. 

October  20,  1918 

William  Maberley  Fatt 

(’01-’03) 

R.F.C. 

January  4,  1917 

John  Aron  Gordon 

(14-15) 

R.A.F. 

August  12,  1918 

James  Hamilton  Ingersoll 

(’03-13) 

R.F.C. 

September  29, 1916 

Van  Rennsler  Van  Tassell 

Schuyler  Irvine 

(’07-15) 

R.A.F. 

July  19,  1918 

Robert  Gordon  Jardine 

( ’02-’04 ) 

R.F.C. 

July  20,  1917 

Clark  Caimforth  Stitzel 

Montgomery 

(’08-13) 

R.F.C. 

August  14,  1917 

Karl  Nieghorn 

(16-17) 

R.A.F. 

June  19,  1918 

Douglas  Colin  Sims 

( ’05-’06 ) 

R.F.C. 

August  8,  1917 

Richard  Shaw-Wood 

( ’03-’05 ) 

R.A.F. 

March  20,  1918 

ROYAL 

NAVY 

John  Garnet  Scott 

(’01-’09) 

R.N.V.R. 

January  13,  1918 

OTHER  BRITISH  ARMED  SERVICES 


Gerald  Edward  Blake 

(’03-10) 

Oxford  &  Bucks. 

Light  Infantry 

July  23,  1916 

Herbert  Cust  Boyd 

(13-15) 

King’s  Own  Yorkshire 
Light  Infantry 

February  13,  1918 

John  Albon  Chestnut 

(1912) 

Royal  Artillery 

December  19,  1915 

Alan  Ferrier  Gates 

(’06-15) 

Royal  Artillery 

August  21,  1917 

Harold  Verschoyle  Wrong 

( ’08-’09 ) 

Royal  Lancaster 
Fusiliers 

July  1,  1916 

OTHER 

COMMONWEALTH  ARMED  FORCES 

Thomas  Molyneux  Graves 
Eric  Edward  Maynard 

( ’06-’07 ) 

76th  Punjabis 

April  22,  1916 

Shewell  Jenoure 

(’08-15) 

2nd  British  West 

Indies  Regt. 


1918 
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Ridley 

Name  Period 

UNITED  STATES 

Walcott  Brown  Hastings  (’03-’09) 

Albert  Augustus  Porter  (’07-T5) 

Peter  Richardson  ( ’99-’05 ) 

James  Livingstone  Wadsworth  (’08-T0) 


THE  WAR  DEAD  OF  1939-45 


CANADIAN 

Norman  Stacey  Andrews 

( T7-’20) 

Llewellyn  Clarke  Bell 

( ’22-’30) 

David  James  Byers 

(’27-’32) 

Hugh  Latimer  Denison 

( ’35-’39 ) 

Robert  Hugh  Douglas 

( ’32-’40 ) 

Harold  Branscombe  Hughes 

( ’26-’27 ) 

Donald  Alexander  Mackenzie 

( ’25-’33) 

Edward  Martin  MacLachlan 

( ’33-’37 ) 

David  Derwyn  Owen 

( ’32-’34 ) 

Philip  Frowde  Seagram 

( ’28-’31 ) 

Douglas  Schuyler  Snively 

( ’35-’40 ) 

Ian  Griffiths  Wilson 

( ’36-’39 ) 

Unit  or  Service 

Date  of  Death 
(as  recorded) 

ARMED  FORCES 

U.S.  Army 

October  18,  1918 

U.S.  Ambulance 

Corps 

April  25,  1917 

U.S.  Army  (Cavalry) 

February  15,  1918 

U.S.  Army 

July  15,  1918 

INFANTRY 


Dufferin  & 


Haldimand  Regt. 

1944 

Royal  Hamilton 

Light  Infantry 

August  19,  1942 

Royal  Regiment 
of  Canada 

1944 

Royal  Winnipeg 

Rifles 

February,  1945 

Royal  Canadian 

Regt. 

1943 

Royal  Regiment 
of  Canada 

December  19,  1941 

48th  Highlanders 
of  Canada 

April  1945 

48th  Highlanders 
of  Canada 

July  15,  1943 

Queen’s  Own  Rifles 
of  Canada 

June,  1944 

48th  Highlanders 
of  Canada 

March  8,  1941 

48th  Highlanders 
of  Canada 

May  23,  1944 

Royal  Canadian 
Regiment 

April,  1944 

ROYAL  CANADIAN  ARMY  MEDICAL  CORPS 
Frederick  Herschel  Stringer  (T7-T9)  C.A.M.C.  April,  1945 


ROYAL  CANADIAN  ARTILLERY, 


Norman  Harold  Victor  Brown  (’35-’38) 
Lionel  Meredith  Hawkins  (’30-’31) 

Charles  Ross  Jefferys  ( ’29-’32 ) 

Albert  Fletcher  Riley  (’32-’35) 

William  Frederick  Runge  (’34-’35) 


ARMOURED  CORPS,  ENGINEERS 

Fort  Garry  Horse  June  6,  1944 
Lord  Strathcona 

Horse  May  24,  1944 

Royal  Cdn.  Engineers  September,  1943 
Royal  Cdn.  Artillery  September  5,  1944 
Cdn.  Armoured  Corps  April  12,  1944 


ROYAL  CANADIAN  ARMY  SERVICE  CORPS 

( ’30-’32)  4  Div.  Petrol  Coy.  September  20, 1944 


William  Bowman  Snider 
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Name 

Ridley 

Period 

Unit  or  Service 

Date  of  Death 
(as  recorded) 

ROYAL  CANADIAN  NAVY 

Robert  Arthur  Brett 

( ’40-’43 ) 

R.C.N.V.R. 

1944 

George  Melbourne  Brock 

( ’33-’43 ) 

R.C.N.V.R. 

August  19,  1944 

John  Gibbs  Drew 

( ’26-27 ) 

R.C.N. 

1941 

George  Alan  Maclachlan 

(’34-’39) 

R.C.N.V.R. 

1944 

Ralph  Crossley  Ripley 

( ’29-’33 ) 

R.C.N.V.R. 

1945 

Oscar  Hedley  Rumpel 

( ’28-’31 ) 

R.C.N.V.R. 

1945 

John  Morris  Gregory  Smart 

( ’34-’41 ) 

R.C.N.V.R. 

1945 

William  Isaac  Bompus  Stringer 

(T8-’26) 

R.C.N.  ( died  of  w. ) 

1947 

Norman  Allin  Terwillegar 

( ’29-’32 ) 

R.C.N.V.R. 

September  10, 1943 

ROYAL  CANADIAN  AIR  FORCE 

Leslie  Irvin  Armstrong 

(’27-32) 

R.C.A.F. 

October  6,  1944 

Leslie  John  Ashburner 

( ’28-’39 ) 

R.C.A.F. 

May,  1943 

John  Maynard  Cox 

(’35-’42) 

R.C.A.F. 

June  14,  1945 

Peter  Hume  Cronyn 

( ’33-’35 ) 

R.C.A.F. 

August  12,  1944 

Gordon  Pinder  Cushing 

(’28-32) 

R.C.A.F. 

May  6,  1942 

Elton  Lascelles  Dixon 

( ?37-’40) 

R.C.A.F. 

September  17, 1943 

Peter  Hartley  Doig 

(’29-32) 

R.C.A.F. 

April,  1944 

Arthur  Meredith  Dunstan 

(’02-06) 

R.C.A.F. 

June  17,  1943 

Robert  John  Edgar 

(’27-36) 

R.C.A.F. 

1943 

Murray  Norman  Firth 

(’37 -’SO) 

R.C.A.F. 

February  21,  1945 

Hugh  Stinson  Glassco 

(’31-36) 

R.C.A.F. 

1944 

George  Ketchan  Graham 

(’32-34) 

R.C.A.F. 

1945 

Norris  Hart 

(’27-’34) 

R.C.A.F. 

November,  1945 

William  de  Veaux 

Woodruff  Hilton 

( ’25-’36) 

R.C.A.F. 

July  23,  1942 

Lloyd  George  Langley 

( ’35-’39 ) 

R.C.A.F. 

September  15, 1943 

John  Anthony  Leach 

( ’34-’39 ) 

R.C.A.F. 

September  27, 1943 

Archibald  Havill  Leitch 

(’41-’42) 

R.C.A.F. 

1944 

Robert  Marr  Lount 

(’36-38) 

R.C.A.F. 

October  21,  1942 

George  Fellows  McAvity 

(’22-28) 

R.C.A.F. 

October  14,  1940 

John  Ruthven  McNally 

(’29-32) 

R.C.A.F. 

1941 

Harold  Reuben  Millichamp 

(’26-28) 

R.C.A.F. 

August  1942 

Everett  Paul  Misener 

( ’40-’41 ) 

R.C.A.F. 

October  11,  1942 

Arthur  John  Penning  Monk 

(’28-29) 

R.C.A.F. 

December  11,  1941 

Dugald  George  Morrison 

( ’35-’42 ) 

R.C.A.F. 

July  29,  1944 

Gerald  Murphy 

( ’29-’30 ) 

R.C.A.F. 

1941 

Kenneth  Albert  Nordheimer 

( ’33-’42 ) 

R.C.A.F. 

August  17,  1944 

Richard  Blake  Palmer 

( ’34-’39 ) 

R.C.A.F. 

March  11,  1944 

Donald  Cameron  Plaunt 

( ’37-’41 ) 

R.C.A.F. 

March  13,  1943 

Robert  Harold  Rolph 

(’31-’35) 

R.C.A.F. 

June  8,  1944 

George  Benjamin  Sanderson 

( Staff ) 

R.C.A.F. 

June  1944 

Ronald  Franklin  William 
Sedgwick 

( ’36-’41 ) 

R.C.A.F. 

December  21,  1943 

Paul  Edward  Snyder 

( ’28-’34 ) 

R.C.A.F. 

1941 

Walter  Alexander  Tanner 

( ’30-’32 ) 

R.C.A.F. 

December  1941 

John  Leslie  Vaughan 

(’26-’28) 

R.C.A.F. 

December  1942 

CIVILIAN 

INSTRUCTORS,  ATT.  R.C.A.F. 

Frederick  Edgar  Wellington 

( ’29-’37 ) 

R.C.A.F. 

November  24,  1940 

Donald  Fielden  Whitaker 

(.’30-’33) 

R.C.A.F. 

November  24,  1940 
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Name 


Ridley  Date  of  Death 

Period  Unit  or  Service  (as  recorded) 


OTHER  COMMONWEALTH  ARMED  FORCES 


Maurice  Chester  Brockbank  (’24-’28) 

Alan  Dennis  Brown  ( 1939 ) 

Anthony  Gerahty  ( ’42-’43 ) 

Brian  Kinder  Nice  (1939) 

Christopher  Fothergill  Robinson  (’23-’28) 
James  Alexander  Salter  (’ 30-’32) 

Arnold  Beverley  Smith  (T6-T7) 

UNITED  STATES 

Frederick  Lionel  Barrett  (’32-’35) 

Robert  Jarvis  Davis  )’38-’43) 

Gordon  de  Pencier  Hicks  (’27-’29) 

Thomas  Welsby  Kiley  ( ’37-’43 ) 

Peter  Nye  Kirkpatrick  ( 1927 ) 

W.  Morgan  Macy  ( T7-’23 ) 

Maurice  Laurence  Naylon  (’41-’42) 

James  Osborne  Putnam  (’34-’35) 

Richard  Reynolds  Schmon  (’30-’39) 


Royal  Marines 

1945 

Royal  Air  Force 

January  26,  1944 

Guards 

1945 

Royal  Air  Force 

1945 

Royal  Artillery 

December  1942 

Royal  Norfolk  Regt. 
Royal  Australian 

January  25,  1942 

Navy 

1946  ( d.  of  w. ) 

ARMED  FORCES 

U.S.  Army 

1945 

U.S.  Army 

1945 

U.S.  Army 

April  17,  1945 

U.S.A.A.F. 

1945 

U.S.  Army 

December  1942 

U.S.  Navy 

May  20,  1942 

U.S.N.A.F. 

1945 

U.S.  Navy 

December  16,  1943 

U.S.  Army 

November  1944 

DECORATIONS  AND  HONOURS 

(As  in  the  case  of  enlistments,  the  following  lists  are  incomplete,  especially  for  World  War  I; 
they  are  co?npiled  from  information  which  “ happened  to  become  available” .) 

War  of  1914-18 


Order  of  the  British  Empire  ( OBE )  1 

Distinguished  Service  Order  10 

Bar  to  D.S.O.  2 

Distinguished  Service  Cross  1 

Military  Cross  20 

BartoM.C.  3 

Member  of  the  British  Empire  (  MBE )  1 

Mentioned  in  Dispatches  ( unknown ) 


Foreign  Decorations 

Legion  of  Honour  (France) 
Order  of  St.  Savia  ( Serbia) 


War  of  1989-45 


1 

1 


| 


George  Medal  (  GM )  1 

Commander  of  the  British  Empire  ( CBE )  2 
Order  of  the  British  Empire  ( OBE )  17 

Distinguished  Service  Order  ( DSO )  14 

Distinguished  Service  Cross  ( DSC )  3 

Military  Cross  (  MC )  6 

Distinguished  Flying  Cross  (DFC)  15 

Bars  to  DFC  2 

Member  of  the  British  Empire  ( MBE )  8 

Air  Force  Cross  (AFC)  3 

British  Empire  Medal  ( BEM )  1 

Mentioned  in  Dispatches  15 


Foreign  Decorations 


Legion  of  Merit  ( U.S. )  1 

Order  of  Merit  (  U.S. )  1 

Cloud  &  Banner  ( China )  1 

Legion  of  Honour  ( France )  1 

Croix  de  Guerre  (France)  2 

Order  of  Orange  Nassau  (Holland)  2 

Bronze  Lion  ( Holland )  2 

King  Haakon  VII  Medal  (Norway)  1 

Navy  Cross  ( U.S. )  1 

Distinguished  Flying  Cross  ( U.S. )  1 

Distinguished  Conduct  Star  ( U.S. )  1 

Bronze  Star  ( U.S. )  1 

Air  Medal  ( U.S. )  7 
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Korean  War 

Distinguished  Flying  Cross  (  U.S. )  1  Member  of  the  British  Empire  1 


KNOWN  ENLISTMENTS: 

ROYAL  CANADIAN  DRAGOONS 
Lt.  C.  T.  Van  Straubenzie  (’90-’92) 

1st  CANADIAN  MOUNTED  RIFLES 

Trooper  W.  E.  Fraser  ( ’91-’94) 

N.  C.  Ogilvie  (’91-’93) 

Gavin  Wallbridge  (’89-’90) 

E.  P.  Burkholder  (’93-’94) 

STRATHCONA  HORSE 

Trooper  H.  V.  Ardagh  ( ’93-’94 ) 

Capt.  F.  L.  Cartwright  (’91-’93) 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  WAR 

CANADIAN  ARTILLERY 
Sergt.  Kenyon  Lett  (’91-’96) 

BRITISH  ARMY 

J.  Hardy  Burkholder  ( ’94-’95 ) 
Roy  Burkholder  ( ’94-’95 ) 

COLONIAL  FORCES 

Trooper  J.  G.  McLaren  (’94-’96), 
Bethune’s  Mounted  Infantry 


KNOWN  ENLISTMENTS:  WORLD  WAR  1  (1914-18) 

Note:  Names  of  many  Old  Boys  who  enlisted  between  1914  and  1918 
will  be  missing  from  the  list  below.  It  is  compiled  from  information 
which  came  to  the  School's  notice  during  the  war,  but  about  25  per 
cent  of  the  Old  Boys  were  out  of  touch,  their  addresses  unknown. 

Also,  ranks  and  units  were  often  unknown,  and  even  those  shown 
below  were  frequently  changed  by  promotions  and  transfers.  We  ask 
forbearance;  the  list  is  only  as  complete  as  school  records  show. 

Despite  omissions  ana  discrepancies,  the  list  still  serves  to  illustrate 
the  strikingly  high  proportion  of  Old  Ridleians  and  members  of  the 
staff  who  joined  the  fighting  services. 

(Note:  No  reference  is  made  in  the  Index  to  the  names  in  these  lists.) 


PRINCIPAL  ABBREVIATIONS  USED:  UNITS  &  SERVICES 


Name 


C.E.F. 

C.F.A. 

C.M.R. 

P.P.C.L.I. 

R.A.F. 

R.C.A. 

R.C.A.M.C. 

R.C.A. S.C. 

R.C.E. 

R.F.C. 

Ridley 

Term 


Canadian  Expeditionary  Force 

Canadian  Field  Artillery 

Canadian  Mounted  Rifles 

Princess  Patricia’s  Can.  Light  Infantry 

Royal  Air  F orce 

Royal  Canadian  Artillery 

Royal  Canadian  Army  Medical  Corps 

Royal  Canadian  Army  Service  Corps 

Royal  Canadian  Engineers 

Royal  Flying  Corps 


Service 
or  Unit 


Name 


Ridley 

Term 


Service 
or  Unit 


Acheson,  Lt.  J.  H.  (03-09)  R.C.A.S.C. 
Adamson, 


Lt.  A.  R. 


(14-17)  R.A.F. 


Albertini,  Lt.  R.  D.  (03-08)  N.D.H.Q. 
Alexander,  Lt.  ].  P.  ( 00-08 )  R.A.F. 

*  Alexander,  Gr.  J.  W.  (05-16)  4th  Batt. 

C.F.A. 
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Name 

Allan,  Maj.  F.  S. 
Almon,  Lt.  Col. 

W.  B. 

Andrew,  Lt.  M.  J. 
Andrews,  Lt.  D.  M. 
Archer,  Capt.  W.  L. 
Ardagh,  Capt.  H.  V. 
Austin,  Gr.  J.  P. 

Bankier,  Lt.  S. 
Barker,  Lt.  E.  H. 
Barnum,  Lt.  R.  C. 
Barr,  Lt.  H.  R. 
Bartlett,  W.  H.  M. 
ftBarwick,  Lt.  R.  L.  C. 
Bethune,  Lt.  W.  D. 

Betts,  Lt.  F.  C. 
Billings,  Corp.  J.  W. 
Binns,  Lt.  G.  B. 
Bishop,  Capt.  A.  L. 

Bishop,  Capt.  L.  F. 
Blackey,  Capt.  J.  A. 

*  Blake,  Capt.  G.  E. 
Blake,  Lt.  H.  H. 
Boswell,  W.  H. 

*  Bourne,  Lt.  H.  H. 
Boyd,  G.  M. 

*Boyd,  Lt.  H.  C. 
Boyd,  Lt.  J.  A. 
Boyd,  Capt.  V. 
Boyer,  C.  J. 

Boyer,  G.  C. 

Boyer, 

Trooper  R.  D. 
Breden,  Gr.  E.  B. 
Breithaupt, 

Spr.  C.  L. 
Breithaupt, 

Lt.  P.  W. 

Bright,  Lt.  D. 

Brock,  Lt.  C.  G. 
Brock,  Capt.  G.  M. 

Brown,  Lt.  R.  D. 
Bryan,  B.  G. 

Budd,  Lt.  L.  A. 
Bullen,  Lt.  E.  H. 
Bullock,  Lt.  D.  S. 


Ridley 

Service 

Term 

or  Unit 

(94-98) 

134th  Bn. 

(91-93) 

C.F.A. 

(10-13) 

R.C.E. 

(14-15) 

4th  Bn. 

(96-03) 

R.C.A.M.C. 

(93-94) 

157th  Bn. 

(01-03) 

R.C.A. 

(01-02) 

36th  Bn. 

(11-18) 

R.A.F. 

(02-11) 

U.S.  Army 

(13-18) 

R.A.F. 

(04-05) 

R.C.A.S.C. 

(10-14) 

R.A.F. 

(14-15) 

R.C. 

Dragoons 

(08-15) 

C.F.A. 

(08-12) 

169th  Bn. 

(17-18) 

R.A.F. 

(07-12) 

2nd 

Middlesex 

(05-08) 

7th  C.M.R. 

(07-10) 

R.F.A. 

(03-10) 

C.E.F. 

(08-11) 

6th  Batt. 

(08-11) 

48th  High. 

(01-02) 

C.M.R. 

(97-00) 

C.E.F. 

(13-15) 

R.O.Y.L.I. 

(11-16) 

R.C.A. 

(91-94) 

R.C.E. 

(07-10) 

King  Ed. 
Horse 

(08-12) 

Strathcona 

Horse 

(07-10) 

R.C. 

Dragoons 

(1909) 

R.C.A. 

(15-16) 

Signal 

Corps 

(15-18) 

R.A.F. 

(Staff  16-17; 

19-21) 

R.A.F. 

(12-14) 

R.A.F. 

(Staff  14-15) 

R.C.A.M.C. 

(03-04) 

U.S.  Army 

(01-02) 

R.A.F. 

(13-16) 

R.A.F. 

(13-17) 

R.A.F. 

(13-16) 

R.A.F. 

Name 


Burkholder, 

Sgt.  E.  P. 

Burland,  Lt.  G.  H. 
Burton, 

Lt-Col.  F.  L. 


Cameron,  Pte.  L.  K. 

Carley,  Lt.  A.  B. 
Carley, 

Sub-Lt.  D.  J. 

*  Carpenter,  Lt.  C. 
Carr,  Nurse  I.  M. 

Cartwright, 

Major  C. 
Cartwright, 

Major  F.  L. 
Cassels,  Lt.  H  . 

Cassels, 

L / Cpl.  Henry 
Chapman,  L.  P.  C. 
Charles,  Lt.  H.  D. 
Chase,  Lt.  T.  L. 
Chauvin,  Gr.  A.  R. 
^Chestnut,  Lt.  J.  A. 
Child,  Lt.  P.  A. 
Christie,  Lt.  I.  H. 
Christie,  G’n  W.  L. 
Clarke,  Lt.  A.  R.  S. 
Cohoe,  Lt.  J.  E. 
Cooke,  Lt.  J.  R.  N. 
Cooke,  Lt.  R.  L. 

*Cooper,  Pte.  G.  O. 
Coupland,  Lt.  R.  M. 

Cronyn,  Capt.  J.  K. 
Cronyn,  Capt.  R.  H. 
Cronyn,  Lt.  V.  P. 
Cronyn, 

Capt.  W.  H. 
^Crossland,  Lt.  E.  F. 
Crossland,  Pte.  J. 

Dalton,  Pte.  A.  E. 
Dalton,  Maj.  C.  S. 
Daly,  Col.  H.  M. 
Daniel,  Capt.  N.  H. 
Daniel,  Lt.  W.  C. 
David,  Sgt.  R.  B. 


Ridley 

Service 

Term 

or  Unit 

(93-94) 

C.E.F. 

(12-15) 

R.N.V.R.. 

(90-91) 

216th  Bn. 

(11-12) 

15th  Bn. 
(48th) 

(05-10) 

R.C.A. 

(05-11) 

R.C.N.V.R. 

(1904) 

R.F.C. 

(Staff  11-14) 

R.C.A.M.C. 

(90-93) 

R.C.A.M.C. 

(91-93) 

Strathcona 

Horse 

(07-13) 

19th  Bn.  & 
R.A.F. 

(13-15) 

R.C.H.A. 

(10-12) 

C.E.F. 

(95-00) 

C.R.R.C.C. 

(07-10) 

C.E.F. 

(1916) 

R.C.H.A. 

(1912) 

Royal  Art. 

(1915) 

C.F.A. 

(08-12) 

R.A.F. 

(07-12) 

C.F.A. 

(02-04) 

Dorsets 

(13-14) 

C.F.A. 

(93-97) 

C.E.F. 

(06-08) 

7th  Inf. 

Bde. 

(12-16) 

75th  Bn. 

(Staff  06-09) 

K.O.Y.L.I. 

(07-12) 

3rd.  Bn. 

(04-12) 

R.A.F. 

(06-13) 

R.A.F. 

(89-90) 

R.C.A.M.C. 

(11-12) 

R.A.F. 

(11-13) 

3rd.  Bn. 

(95-99) 

R.C.A.S.C. 

(02-03) 

83rd  Bn. 

(1893) 

C.E.F. 

(03-10) 

C.F.A. 

(13-16) 

R.A.F. 

(03-12) 

C.F.A. 
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Name 


Davidson, 

Lt.  W.  M. 
Delamere,  Lt.  H.  D. 
^Denison,  F.  T. 
ftDennis,  Lt.  O.  H. 
Detweiler, 

Lt.  R.  W. 

Deyell,  Lt.  J.  H. 
*Dickson,  C.  B. 
Dixon,  Maj. 

H.  E.  H. 

eDobson,  Maj.  W.  J. 
Doherty, 

Chev.  W.  E. 
Drew-Brook,  G.  V. 
Drope, 

Capt.  J.  H.  N. 
Drury,  Capt.  T. 
Duffield,  G’r.  W.  L. 
Dunstan,  Lt.  A.  M. 
Dyment,  Lt.  H.  M. 

Egan,  Lt.  J.  H. 
Elliott,  Lt.  F.  D. 

Ellis,  K.  G.  Q. 
Evans, 

Lt.-Col.  W.  B. 

^Fairfield,  Gr.  G.  A. 
Fairfield,  Lt.  H.  G. 
Fairhead,  N.  A. 
Fanner,  Lt.  A.  E. 
*Fatt,  Lt.  W.  M. 
Fitton,  Lt.  H.  C.  M. 
Folger,  B.  K. 

Foote,  Bomb.  C.  R. 
Foote,  Gr.  F.  F. 
Ford,  Capt.  C.  Y. 
Fowler,  Pte.  R.  P. 
Fraser,  W.  E. 

Frink,  Pte.  P.  R. 

Garrett,  Lt.  B.  N. 
Garrett, 

Bomb.  D.  M. 
Garrett, 

Capt.  H.  C.  B. 
Gartshore,  Lt.  A.  S. 
*Gates,  Lt.  A.  F. 
Geddes,  Lt.  R.  C. 

Gelling,  Pte.  W.  L. 


Ridley 

Service 

Term 

or  Unit 

(06-09) 

R.A.F. 

(11-14) 

58th  Bn. 

(1892) 

C.E.F. 

(05-06) 

39th  Bn. 

(08-12) 

C.E.F. 

(15-17) 

R.A.F. 

(04-06) 

5th  C.M.R. 

(89-90) 

C.E.F. 

(11-12) 

1st  Bn. 

(02-04) 

Italian 

Air  F. 

(13-15) 

C.M.Rs. 

(12-14) 

R.F.C. 

( Staff  06 

-09)  C.E.F. 

(10-13) 

C.F.A. 

(02-06) 

R.A.F. 

(93-96) 

157th  Bn. 

(12-13) 

149th  Bn. 

(01-02) 

13th  Bn. 

( Royal  H. ) 

(05-06) 

C.E.F. 

(90-92) 

52nd  Bn. 

(11-13) 

C.F.A. 

(11-13) 

14th  Bn. 

(06-09) 

R.C.A.S.C. 

(11-13) 

Worcesters 

(01-03) 

R.F.C. 

(06-09) 

R.A.F. 

(10-15) 

U.S.A.F. 

(09-11) 

C.F.A. 

(99-08) 

R.C.H.A. 

(89-92) 

R.A.M.C. 

(05-07) 

C.E.F. 

(91-94) 

R.C.A.M.C. 

(08-15) 

C.E.F. 

(14-15) 

R.A.F. 

(14-15) 

R.C.A. 

(00-02)  124th  Bn. 
(15-18)  R.F.A. 
(06-15)  R.F.A. 
(Staff  11-12) 

37th  Bn. 
(14-16)  R.C.A. 


Name 

Gilbert, 

Capt.  R.  F.  A. 
Girouard,  Col.  R.  A. 
Glass,  Lt.  J.  O. 
Gooderham, 

Lt.  E.  S. 
Gooderham, 

Capt.  H.  S. 
Gooderham, 

Capt.  M.  R. 

Goold,  Lt.  E.  L. 
Gordon,  Lt.  D.  A. 
Gordon, 

Capt.  G.  N.  V. 
^Gordon,  Lt.  J.  A. 
*Gordon, 

Capt.  W.  L.  L. 
Goulding,  Lt.  A.  M. 
Grasett,  Lt.  H.  J. 
*Grasett, 

Lt.  H.  A.  M. 
Grasett,  Lt.  J.  E. 
Graves,  Lt.  P.  G. 

*  Graves,  Lt.  T.  M. 

Greenhill, 

Cmdr,  J.  W. 

Grier,  Lt.  D.  E.  M. 
Grundy,  Lt.  W.  L. 

Gurd,  Capt.  R.  D. 

Hadley,  Lt.  C.  S. 
Hague,  Lt.  R.  D. 
Ham,  Pte.  W.  J. 
Hamilton,  Pte.  B.  D. 
Hamilton, 

Sgt.  C.  D. 
Harcourt,  Lt.  R.  H. 
Harcourt, 

Maj.  R.  M. 

Harris,  Maj.  W.  E. 

*Hart,  J.  L. 

Hastings,  A.  C. 
Hastings,  Lt.  O.  B. 

*  Hastings,  Lt.  W.  B. 
Haszard, 

Maj.  C.  F.  L. 
Haverson,  Lt.  J.  P. 


Ridley 

Service 

Term 

or  Unit 

(97-02) 

C.E.F. 

(96-98) 

C.E.F. 

(10-18) 

R.A.F. 

(03-08) 

83rd  Bn. 

(05-13) 

R.C.A.M.C. 

(91-92) 

R.C.A. 

(15-17) 

R.A.F. 

(08-14) 

R.C.A.S.C. 

(07-08) 

C.E.F. 

(14-15) 

R.A.F. 

(05-08) 

2nd  Bn. 

(02-05) 

R.A.F. 

(06-07) 

4th  Bn. 

(09-12) 

3rd  Bn. 

(99-02) 

R.C.E. 

(06-07 

North 

Hants 

(06-07) 

76th 

Punjabis 

(93-96) 

R.N. 

(06-10) 

R.A.F. 

(00-02) 

68th  Bn. 
C.F.A. 

(93-98) 

R.C.A.M.C. 

(13-14) 

R.A.F. 

(99-04) 

R.C.E. 

(11-15) 

R.C.A.S.C. 

(05-07) 

58th  Bn. 

(12-14) 

R.C.A.S.C. 

(97-98) 

M.  G.  Corps 

(00-05) 

7th  Bn. 

(Staff  14)  Chem. 

War.  Unit 

(13-16) 

54th  Bn. 
C.F.A. 

(99-05) 

U.S.  Army 

(99-05) 

U.S.  Army 

(03-09) 

U.S.  Army 

(91-94) 

12th 

C.M.R. 

(97-00) 

R.C.A.S.C. 
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Name 

Ridley 

Service 

Name 

Ridley 

Service 

Term 

or  Unit 

Term 

or  Unit 

Hawke,  Lt.  E.  M. 

( 03-04 ) 

C.E.F. 

Lee,  Lt.  A.  R. 

(01-09) 

R.A.F. 

Hayne,  Capt.  G.  O. 

(89-91) 

B.E.F. 

Lee,  Sgt.  L.  G. 

(97-01) 

202nd  Bn. 

Hleighington,  Lt.  G. 

(11-13) 

134th  Bn. 

Lee,  Lt.  R.  C. 

(00-07) 

75th  Bn. 

(48th) 

Leeming,  Lt.  G. 

(12-13) 

C.E.F. 

Heighington, 

Lefroy,  G’n  E.  B. 

(09-15) 

C.E.F. 

Lt.  W." 

(11-14) 

20th  Bn. 

Leigh,  Corp.  G.  F. 

(13-16) 

R.C.A.M.C. 

Hendry,  Col.  W.  B. 

( Staff  96-00 ) 

Lennard,  Lt.  T.  H. 

(12-16) 

R.C.A. 

R.C.A.M.C. 

Lennox,  Lt.  J.  M.  G. 

(12-13) 

R.C.A.S.C. 

Hern,  Sgt.  G. 

(Staff  11-16)  C.E.F. 

Leslay,  Lt.  II. 

(97-99) 

C.E.F. 

Ilodgetts,  G.  A. 

(14-17) 

R.A.F. 

Lett,  Lt.  K. 

(91-96) 

C.F.A. 

Howland,  R.  L. 

(09-10) 

R.A.F. 

Hloyles,  Maj.  H.  L. 

(93-99) 

42nd  Bn. 

MacDonald,  A.  N. 

(89-91) 

124th  Bn. 

Hoyles, 

MacDougali,  Lt.  K. 

(00-02) 

C.E.F. 

Lt.-Col.  N.  W.  C. 

(95-00) 

R.C.E. 

MacKenzie, 

Hudson, 

Pte.  A.  I. 

(00-05) 

87th  Bn. 

F/Lt.  W.  D. 

(11-14) 

R.A.F. 

“Mackenzie, 

Hutchinson,  H.  G. 

(1918) 

R.F.C, 

Lt.  G.  A.  G. 

(93-99) 

16th  Bn. 

llyde-Pearson, 

MacLaren, 

Lt.  L.  B. 

(01-04) 

R.A.F. 

Maj.  J.  A. 

(94-97) 

R.C.R. 

MacLaren, 

Imlay,  Pte.  R. 

(06-15) 

C.E.F. 

Lt.  Col.  J.  K. 

(95-97) 

C.E.F. 

‘Ingersoll,  Lt.  J.  H. 

(03-13) 

R.F.C. 

MacMahon, 

Ings,  Lt.  F,  W. 

(11-17) 

R.A.F. 

Lt.  H.  B.  A. 

(10-16) 

R.C.A. 

Irvine, 

“Manley,  Lt.  J.  F. 

(10-14) 

72nd  Bn. 

Lt.  V.  R.  V.  T.  S. 

(07-15) 

R.A.F. 

Manning,  Pte.  G.  M. 

(00-01) 

R.C.A.M.C. 

Irwin,  Pte.  H.  A. 

(12-17) 

R.C.A.S.C. 

Marani,  Capt.  F.  H. 

(01-12) 

3rd  Bn. 

Marani,  Lt.  G.  R. 

(03-14) 

134th  Bn. 

Jagger,  Lt.  P.  S. 

(10-15) 

R.A.F. 

(48th) 

James,  Lt.  C.  H.  J. 

( 00-07 ) 

R.A.F. 

Martin, 

Jardine,  Lt.  R.  G. 

(02-04) 

R.F.C. 

Capt.  C.  K.  C. 

(11-13) 

R.C.A. 

Jarvis,  Lt.  JE.  I. 

(02-12) 

R.C.D. 

Mason, 

Dragoons 

Lt.-Col.  D.  H.  C. 

(95-01) 

3rd  Bn. 

Jarvis,  Sapper  A.  G. 

(07-10) 

R.C.E. 

Mavor,  Maj.  W. 

(10-12) 

15th  Bn. 

Jarvis,  Capt.  K. 

(07-12) 

28th  Bn. 

(48th  H.) 

Jarvis,  Lt.  S.  R. 

(06-08) 

C.E.F. 

Maxwell,  Lt.  R.  E. 

(01-07) 

R.C.A. 

“Jarvis,  Lt.  W.  D.  P.  (02-11) 
Jarvis,  Pte.W.H.R.  (11-16) 
Jenckes,  T.  M.  (06-12) 
“Jenoure,  (08-15) 

Lt.  E.  E.  M.  S. 

Johnson,  P.  R.  (00-07) 
*Jones,  Maj.  R.  W.  F.  ( 96-01 ) 
Judd,  Capt.  W.  W.  (Staff  07 


3rd  Bn. 
R.C.A.S.C. 
R.C.A.S.C. 
2nd  BAY. I. 

Regt- 

U.S.Navy 
124th  Bn. 
-12)  C.E.F. 


Kortright,  Lt.  P.  F.  (89-91)  C.E.F. 


Lacon,  Capt.  G. 
Leach,  Capt.  J.  O. 

Leach,  Maj.  R.  J. 
Leach,  Pte.  W.  B. 
Leask, 

Capt.  P.  A.  O. 


( 90-9 1 )  W  arwicks 
( 02-11 )  Middlesex 
Regt. 

(99-09)  R.C.A. 
(02-14)  P.P.C.L.I. 

(09-11)  R.A.F. 


McCoppen, 

Lt.  C.  H.  (14-16) 

McCuaig,  C.  N.  (04-09) 

McCuaig,  D.  R.  (1893) 

McCulloch,  A.  L.  (14-16) 
McCulloch, 

Capt.  H.  L.  (13-16) 

McDougall,  E.  G.  (00-05) 
McDougall,  Lt.  L.  (07-08) 
McGiverin, 

Capt.  F.  A.  (98-02) 

McLea,  Lt.  K.  W.  (05-09) 
McLean,  A.  C.  (06-08) 
McLeod,  Maj.  R.  M.  ( 95-98 ) 
McNab,  W.  A.  (14-15) 
McWilliams,  J.  D.  (94-97) 


R.A.F. 

13th  Bn. 

Royal  II. 
13th  Bn. 

Royal  H. 
R.C.A. 

R.C.A. 

P.P.C.L.I. 

R.C.A.S.C. 

R.C.E. 

R.C.A. 

C.E.F. 

27th  Bn. 
202nd  Bn. 
R.N. 
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Name 


Meredith,  Lt.  T.  R. 
Merritt,  Capt.  H.  G. 
Merritt,  Lt.  T.  R. 
Meyer,  Sgt.  H.  B. 
Michell,  Maj.  W.  C. 

Miller, 

Miss  Nannette  T. 
Millman,  Lt.  N.  C. 
Mills,  Lt.  E.  W. 
Mitchell,  Maj.  G.  G. 
Mix,  Lt.  A.  E. 
*Montgomery, 

Lt.  C.  C.  S. 
ftMorton,  Lt.  A.  E.  B. 
Moss,  Lt.  C.  H.  H. 
Mulock,  Pte.  H.  M. 
Musson,  Maj.  G. 

Newton, 

Lt.  G.  R.  G. 
Nicholls,  Lt.  F.  W. 
Nicholls,  Lt  W.  N. 
*Nicholson, 

Lt.  C.  L.  W. 
*Nieghorn,  Lt.  K. 

*  N  or  s  worthy, 

Lt.  A.  J. 
Norsworthy, 

Lt.  J.  W. 
Norsworthy, 

Maj.  S.  C. 
*Norton-Taylor, 

Lt.  H.  W. 

Notman,  Pte.  A.  S. 
ftNoxon,  Lt.  G.  C. 

O’Brian,  R.  B. 
Ogden,  Capt.  W.  E. 
Ogilvie,  Capt.  N.  C. 
O’Loughlin, 

F/Lt.  H.  M. 
Osborne,  Lt.  J.  P. 

Parker,  Lt.  H.  S. 
Parrish,  Lt.  F.  W. 
Parrish,  W.  L. 
Pascoe, 

Capt.  C.  A.  L. 
Paterson,  Lt.  W.  M. 
Patterson,  Lt.  R.  F. 


Ridley 

Service 

Name 

Ridley 

Service 

Term 

or  Unit 

Term 

or  Unit 

(1912) 

241st  Bn. 

Peek,  Corp.  R.  L. 

(07-15) 

U.S.  Army 

(15-18) 

R.A.F. 

Perry,  Capt.  F.  M. 

(07-08) 

15th  Bn. 

(03-14) 

R.C.A. 

(48th  H.) 

(14-17) 

R.C.E. 

Peters,  C.  F. 

(09-16) 

U.S.  Army 

(Staff  94-96) 

Peters,  J.  H. 

(09-14) 

U.S.  Army 

95th  Bn. 

Peters,  P.  E. 

(09-16) 

U.S.  Army 

(04-08) 

R.C.A.M.C. 

Peuchen,  Lt.  G.  A. 

(12-15) 

R.C.A. 

(Att.) 

Pfohl,  Capt.  E.  P. 

(05-10) 

U.S.  Army 

(03-08) 

R.A.F. 

Pfohl,  Lt.  R.  D. 

(08-13) 

U.S.  Air  ' 

(10-16) 

R.A.F. 

Corps 

(91-97) 

58th  Bn. 

*Porter,  A.  A. 

(07-15) 

U.S.  Army 

(07-14) 

R.C.E. 

Porter,  Gr.  A.  L. 

(07-16) 

R.C.A. 

Prideaux, 

(08-13) 

R.F.C. 

Capt.  W.  A. 

(Staff  04-07)  C.E.F. 

(09-14) 

3rd  Bn. 

Prince,  Maj.  A.  C. 

(01-03) 

13th  Bn. 

(11-14) 

R.C.A. 

Puddicombe,  J.  B. 

(05-09) 

C.E.F. 

(14-15) 

P.P.C.L.I. 

(89-91) 

R.C.A.M.C. 

Reid,  Lt.  G.  T. 

(09-10) 

169th  Bn. 

Reid,  Lt.  Col.  J.  G. 

(94-95) 

R.C.E. 

Rendall,  Pte.  C.  C. 

(02-05) 

C.E.F. 

(10-15) 

Inniskill’gs 

Reynolds,  W.  R. 

(00-03) 

C.E.F. 

(95-99) 

R.C.A.S.C. 

Richardson,  Lt.  C. 

(00-08) 

U.S.  Army 

(92-99) 

R.C.A.S.C. 

^Richardson, 

Capt.  P. 

(99-05) 

U.S.  Army 

(10-14) 

4th  C.M.R. 

Ritchie, 

(91-93) 

Somerset 

(16-17) 

R.A.F. 

Lt.  Col.  T.  F. 

L.I. 

Robinson, 

(03-04) 

R.C.A.S.C. 

(01-04) 

73rd  Bn. 

Maj.  D.  S. 

Rodgers,  Lt.  J. 

(05-09) 

191st  En. 

(01-06) 

73rd  Bn. 

Rough,  D.  W. 

(06-08) 

R.C.A. 

Roy,  Pte.  E.  G. 

(92-94) 

R.C.A.S.C. 

(95-98) 

42nd  Bn. 

Ryder,  Lt.  S.  P. 

(09-16) 

R.A.F. 

(96-01) 

21st  Bn. 

Saer,  Lt.  J.  B. 

(15-16) 

R.A.F. 

(11-14) 

R.C.A.S.C. 

Salway,  Lt.  J.  L. 

(05-13) 

R.A.F. 

(09-11) 

R.C.A.S.C. 

Scandrett, 

(10-11) 

R.C.A.- 

Capt.  J.  H. 

R.A.F. 

(11-16) 

R.C.A.S.C. 

Scandrett, 

(1900) 

R.C.A.M.C. 

Capt.  W.  L. 

(06-08) 

R.A.F. 

(91-93) 

P.P.C.L.I. 

Scatcherd, 

Pte.  C.  C. 

(11-17) 

R.C.A. 

(06-08) 

R.A.F. 

*Scatcherd,  Lt.  J.  L. 

(07-13) 

R.C.A. 

(96-99) 

176th  Bn. 

Shoenberger, 

Capt.  W.  H. 

(08-11) 

48th  High. 

(07-09) 

R.C.A. 

Schramm,  Pte.  A.  F. 

(95-97) 

10th  Inf. 

(1914) 

90th  Bn. 

Brigade 

(14-17) 

R.C.A.S.C. 

^Sclater,  Lt.  A.  N. 

(00-06) 

13th  Bn. 

(Staff  12-14) 

( Royal  H.) 

London  Regt. 

Sclater,  Lt.  C.  H. 

(00-05) 

C.E.F. 

(06-08) 

R.A.F. 

Score,  Lt.  A.  H. 

(02-06) 

R.A.F. 

(92-94;  95-97) 

"  Scott,  Lt.  J.  G. 

(01-09) 

R.N. 

R.A.F. 

Scott-Kerr, 

(13-14) 

R.A.F. 

(10-14) 

R.C.A. 

Lt.  W.  F. 

(Att.) 

Patteson,  Lt.  J.  C. 
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Name 


*Shaw-Wood,  Lt.  R. 
*Sims,  Lt.  D.  C. 
Smart, 

Corp.  W.  L.  B. 
Smith,  F/O  D.  S. 
Smith,  Sgt.  H.  D. 
Smith,  J.  H. 

Smith,  R.  P.  McA. 
Smyth,  G.  H.  G. 
Snively,  Maj.  A.  C. 
Snively,  Lt.  S.  C. 
*Spence,  Maj.  F.  R. 
Sproatt,  Lt.  C.  B. 
Stayner,  Lt.  D.  S. 
Steacy,  Lt.  W.  J.  F. 
Stone,  Lt.  E.  G. 
Stovel,  R.  W. 
Sutherland,  Lt.  J.  L. 
Symmes,  Lt.  H.  W. 
Symmes,  Lt.  J.  A. 

Tate,  Lt.  B.  J. 
Taylor,  Gnr.  H.  N. 
Taylor,  Lt.  H.  T. 
*Thairs,  Lt.  E.  F. 
Thistlethwaite, 

C.O. 

Thomas, 

Lt.  C.  E.  H. 
Thompson,  D.  S. 
Tidy,  Capt.  P.  C. 

*  Trench, 

Sgt.  A.  R.  R. 
Trench,  Capt.  S.  P. 
Trethewey,  F.  L. 
Trethewey, 

F/O  W.  B. 

*  Trimmer, 

Capt.  A.  S. 
Tucker,  G.  N. 
Tucker,  Lt.  T. 
Turnbull,  Pte.  J. 

Uniacke, 

Lt-Col.  C.  D.  W. 
*Van  Der  Smissen, 
Capt.  W.  H.  V. 
*Van  Straubenzie, 
Lt.  Col.  C.  T. 


Ridley 

Service 

Term 

or  Unit 

(03-05) 

R.F.C. 

(05-06) 

R.C.A. 

(15-17) 

R.A.F. 

(12-15) 

R.A.F. 

(13-14) 

202nd  Bn. 

(11-13) 

C.E.F. 

(08-12) 

R.A.F. 

(02-07) 

R.A.F. 

(97-00) 

54th  Bn. 

(97-02) 

20th  Bn. 

(93-95) 

2nd  Bn. 

(10-15) 

R.A.F. 

(01-04) 

R.C.A. 

(13-15) 

R.C.A. 

(11-12) 

R.N. 

(1892) 

C.E.F. 

(14-15) 

R.A.F. 

(08-16) 

R.A.F. 

(1915) 

R.A.F. 

(97-01) 

173rd  Bn. 

(07-17) 

69th  Bn. 

(04-12) 

R.A.F. 

(04-12) 

3rd  Bn. 

(11-14) 

R.C.E. 

(Staff  12- 

•15)  5th  Inf. 

Brigade 

(03-06) 

C.E.F. 

(07-11) 

8th  Inf.  Br. 

K  ' 

(98-03) 

R.C.A. 

(10-12) 

R.C.A. 

(04-12) 

R.A.F. 

(08-13) 

R.A.F. 

(93-01) 

10th  Bn. 

(1912) 

Y.M.C.A. 

(05-15) 

R.C.A. 

(06-12) 

R.C.A.S.C. 

(91-93) 

R.C.A. 

(03-08; 

-ID 

3rd  Bn. 

(90-92) 

R.  C. 

Dragoons 


Name 

Vassie,  Capt.  W. 
Vickers,  J.  H. 


*  Wadsworth, 

Lt.  D.  R. 

*  Wadsworth,  J.  L. 

*  Wain  wright, 

Gunner  J.  M. 
Walbank, 

Lt.  J.  Y.  K. 
Walbank,  Lt.  K.  F. 
Walbank,  Lt.  W.  M. 
Wallace, 

Capt.  H.  H. 
Walton,  Lt.  A.  M. 
Walton,  Lt.  J.  R. 
Warnock,  Lt.  E.  G. 
Watson, 

Corp.  A.  W. 
Watts,  Maj.  A.  D. 
Watts,  Lt.  H. 

Watts,  Lt.  L.  H. 
Weaver,  J.  C. 
Weaver,  Lt.  R.  T. 
Weld,  Lt.  D.  S. 
Weller,  Lt.  W.  H. 
Wiggs,  Lt.  E.  A. 
Wiggs,  H.  R. 
Williams,  Lt.  H.  B. 
^Wilson,  Lt.  H.  M. 

^Wilson,  Lt.  M.  M. 
Wilson,  Lt.  S.  I. 
Witton,  Corp.  H.  F. 
Wood,  Lt.  D.  A. 
Wood,  Pte.  G.  D. 
^Woodruff,  Lt.  S.  D. 
Woolworth, 

Lt.  C.  M. 
Woolworth, 

Capt.  W.  H. 
Wright,  Lt.  F.  E. 
Wrong,  Lt.  H.  H. 
*Wrong,  Lt.  H.  V. 


^Ziegler,  Lt.  E.  H. 


Ridley 

Service 

Term 

or  Unit 

(00-02) 

R.C.A. 

(05-09) 

U.S.  Med. 

Corps 

(02-06) 

75th  Bn. 

(08-10) 

U.S.  Army 

(13-16) 

R.C.A. 

(07-12) 

R.C.A. 

(06-09) 

R.C.A. 

(05-10) 

R.C.A. 

(Staff  13 

-16)  Chem. 

War  Unit 

(12-14) 

R.A.F. 

(15-17) 

R.A.F. 

(10-12) 

C.E.F. 

(14-16) 

R.C.A.S.C. 

(97-99) 

25th  Bn. 

(08-09) 

R.A.F. 

(04-06) 

C.E.F. 

(14-15) 

U.S.  Armv 

(08-16) 

C.E.F. 

(10-14) 

R.A.F. 

(05-06) 

R.A.F. 

(14-15) 

R.C.A. 

(12-15) 

R.C.A. 

(07-17) 

1st  Tk.  Bn. 

(05-08) 

15th  Bn. 

(48th  H.) 

(08-14) 

18th  Bn. 

(09-10) 

C.E.F. 

(12-17) 

R.A.F. 

(10-17) 

R.A.F. 

(09-14) 

R.C.A.M.C. 

(02-12) 

176th  Bn. 

(10-12) 

U.S.  Army 

(05-11) 

U.S.  Army 

(16-18) 

R.A.F. 

(09-11) 

R.A.F. 

(08-09) 

Br.  Army 

(10-11) 

36th  Bn. 

*  Fatal  war  casualty. 
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KNOWN  ENLISTMENTS:  WORLD  WAR  II  (1939-45) 

Note:  The  names  of  even  more  Old  Ridleians  who  enlisted  in  the 
war  of  1939-45  will  be  missing  below  than  in  the  1914-18  list; 

Ridley  had  become  a  much  larger  school  and  the  number  of  her 
Old  Boys  had  naturally  been  greatly  increased. 

The  list  below  names  about  900  Old  Boys  as  enlisting  between  1939 
and  1945  but  trace  had  been  lost  of  about  one  thousand  Old  Boys, 
many  of  whom  also  enlisted.  The  true  total  would  be  between  1,100 
and  1,200  enlistments.  But  even  the  incomplete  lists  serves  to 
illustrate  that  the  remarkably  high  proportion  of  Old  Ridleians  to 
join  the  armed  services  in  the  1914-18  war  had  been  repeated  in 
the  1939-45  conflict.  Many  masters  also  again  enlisted. 

The  ranks  and  units  shown  were  often  altered  by  promotions  and 
transfers. 

(Note:  No  reference  is  made  in  the  Index  to  the  names  in  these  lists.) 
PRINCIPAL  ABBREVIATIONS  USED 


Services 


Cdn.  Arm.  Corp.: 

Canadian  Armoured  Corps 
Cdn.  Army:  Canadian  Army 
R.C.A.F.:  Royal  Canadian  Air  Force 
R.C.A.:  Royal  Canadian  Artillery 
R.C.A.M.C.: 

Royal  Canadian  Army  Medical  Corps 
R.C.A.S.C.: 

Royal  Canadian  Army  Service  Corps 


R.C.C.S.:  Royal  Canadian  Corps  of  Signals 
R.C.E.:  Royal  Canadian  Engineers 
R.C.N.:  Royal  Canadian  Navy 
R.C.N.V.R.: 

Royal  Canadian  Navy  Volunteer  Reserve 
U.S.A.A.F.:  U.S.  Army  Air  Force 
U.S.N.A.F.:  U.S.  Navy  Air  Force 
U.S.N.:  U.S.  Navy 
U.S.N.R.:  U.S.  Navy  Reserve 

Units 


Algon.  R.:  Algonquin  Rifles 

Duff.  &  Hald.:  Dufferin  &  Haldimand  Rifles 

48th  High.:  48th  Highlanders  of  Canada 

G. G.H.G.: 

Governor-General’s  Horse  Guards 

H.  &  P.E.  Regt. : 

Hastings  &  Prince  Edward  Regiment 


Name 

Ridley 

Term 

Service 
or  Unit 

Abbott,  Sgt.  H.  S. 

( 34-37 ) 

Cdn.  Army 

Adams,  S.  D.  L. 
Adamson, 

(29-39) 

R.C.A.F. 

Capt.  A.  R. 
Albertini, 

(14-17) 

R.C.A.F. 

Maj.  R.  D. 

(03-08) 

Cdn.  Army 

Alexander,  J. 
Alexander, 

(41-43) 

R.C.A.F.  ' 

F/L  J.  P. 

(00-08) 

R.C.A.F. 

Alexander,  Lt.  P.  V. 

(Staff  41-42) 

H.&  P.E.  Regt. 

Line.  &  Well.:  Lincoln  &  Welland  Regiment 
Q.O.R.:  Queen’s  Own  Rifles 

Q. Y.R.:  Queen’s  York  Rangers 

R. C.R.:  Royal  Canadian  Regiment 
R.H.L.I.:  Royal  Hamilton  Light  Infantry 
Tor.  Scots:  Toronto  Scottish  Regiment 


Name 

Ridley 

Service 

Term 

or  Unit 

Allingham, 

Pvt.  K.  W. 

(38-44) 

U.S.  Army 

Anderson,  Corp. 

J- 

(26) 

U.S.  Army 

Anderson,  S.  I. 

A. 

(40-44) 

U.S.N. 

Andrew,  D.  D. 

(41-43) 

R.C.A.F. 

Andrews,  N.  S. 

(17-20) 

Duff.  & 

Andrus,  Lt.  T.  P 

Hald. 

(22-26) 

Cdn.  Army 

Archer,  Bdr.  G. 

B. 

(38-39) 

R.C.A. 

Archer,  F/L  E. 

L. 

(29-32) 

R.C.A.F. 

Archer,  Lt.  W.  ’ 

L. 

(33-36) 

R.C.N.V.R. 
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Name 

Ridley 

Service 

Name 

Ridley 

Service 

Term 

or  Unit 

Term 

or  Unit 

^Armstrong, 

P/O  W.  J. 

(38-39) 

R.C.A.F. 

F/LL.  I. 

(27-32) 

R.C.A.F. 

Blackey, 

Armstrong, 

(33-34) 

Cdn.  Prov¬ 

Lt.  Col.  J.  A. 

(07-10) 

R.C.A. 

Cpl.  R.  J. 

ost  Corps 

Bongard, 

Arnold,  T.  C. 

(37-43) 

R.C.N.V.R. 

Capt.  C.  H. 

(29-31) 

Tor.  Scots 

Ashburner, 

(28-36) 

1st  Cdn. 

Bongard, 

Sgt.  C.  H.  L. 

Recc.Sqd. 

Capt.  G.  J. 

(29-31) 

Tor.  Scots 

*  Ashburner, 

Borbridge, 

F/O  L.  J. 

(28-39) 

R.C.A.F. 

Gnr.  H.  H. 

(30-34) 

R.C.A. 

Ashdown, 

Boswell,  F/O  P.  A. 

(33-42) 

R.C.A.F. 

Ensign  C.  S. 

(36-40) 

U.S.  Navy 

Boswell,  F/O  W.  H. 

(33-40) 

R.C.A.F. 

Ashdown,  Lt.  D.  S. 

(34-38) 

U.S.  Army 

Boswell, 

Atherton,  R.  F.  E. 

(36-43) 

U.S.  Army 

Capt.  W.  H. 

(08-11) 

Cdn.  Army 

Atwater,  E.  C. 

(39-44) 

U.S.  Army 

Botterell, 

Austin,  Sgt.  P.  J.  S. 

(40-41) 

R.C.A.F. 

Lt.  Col.  E.  H. 

(17-23) 

R.C.A.M.C. 

Botterell,  F/L  H.E. 

(29-33) 

R.C.A.F. 

Bain,  J.  R. 

(1914) 

48th  High. 

Boughton, 

Baird,  Capt.  J.  C. 

(14-19) 

Tor.  Scot. 

Ensign  R.  M. 

(32-35) 

U.S.N.R. 

Baldwin, 

Boultbee, 

Lt.  P.  A.  G. 

(38-41) 

R.C.N.V.R. 

Capt.  C.  D. 

(13-18) 

R.C.A. 

Ball,  Lt.  J.  C. 

(36-38) 

R.C.A. 

Bowman,  K.  T. 

(39-40) 

R.C.A.F. 

Barbeau,  Lt.  A.  C. 

(24-28) 

U.S.  Armv 

Bowman,  3rd  Cl. 

Barker,  Lt.  W.  C.  L. 

(26-31) 

R.C.N.V.R. 

Mech.  Mate,  R.  D. 

(36-43) 

U.S.  Navy 

Barnett,  Lt.  W.  J. 

(36-41) 

QY. 

Box,  O/S  T.  R.  H. 

(40-44) 

R.C.N.V.R. 

Rangers 

Boyd,  Capt.  R.  S. 

(04-09) 

Cdn.  Arm. 

*  Barrett,  Lt.  F.  L. 

(32-35) 

U.S.  Army 

Corps 

Bartlett,  Capt.  E.  P. 

(27-29) 

U.S.  Artil. 

Brace,  D. 

(42-43) 

U.S.  Army 

Bathurst, 

(40-42) 

Brit.  Army 

Bragg,  H.  O. 

(37-39) 

Cdn.  Army 

Pte.  H.  A.  J. 

(Arm.  C.) 

Bragg,  Lt.  J.  N. 

(37-39) 

R.C.A. 

Batten,  B.  N. 

(32-35) 

R.C.A.F. 

Brandegee,  M.  M. 

(43-45) 

U.S.A.A.F. 

Beasley,  J.  E. 

(29-32) 

Blk.  Watch 

Breithaupt, 

Beckett,  Maj.  R.  B. 

(37-39) 

Duff  & 

S/L  P.  W. 

(15-18) 

R.C.A.F. 

Haldim. 

Brethour,  R.  N. 

(42-43) 

R.C.A.F 

*Bell,  Lt.  L.  C. 

(22-30) 

R.H.L.I. 

Brett,  A/B  R.  A. 

(40-43) 

R.C.N.V.R. 

Bell,  Capt.  T.  J. 

(30-32) 

R.C.A. 

Brock,  Lt.  A.  W. 

(38-39) 

U.S.A.A.F. 

Bell,  Lt.  W.  E.  N. 

(22-28) 

48th  High. 

*Brock,  G.  M. 

(33-43) 

R.C.N.V.R. 

Belton,  S/L  J.  H. 

(27-32) 

R.C.A.F. 

*Brockbank, 

(24-28) 

Royal 

Berkeley,  J.  A. 

(37-40) 

R.C.A.M.C. 

Lt.  M.  C. 

Marines 

Berkeley,  K.  H. 

(42-43) 

Ind.  Army 

Brockbank, 

Berwick, 

Sub.  Lieut.  R.  P. 

(25-29) 

R.N.V.R. 

Lt.  Col.  E.  W.  H. 

(25-28) 

R.C.R. 

Brodrick, 

Berwick, 

F/L  W.  E. 

(1930) 

R.C.A.F. 

Capt.  J.  M.  R. 

(25-28) 

G.G.H.G. 

Brodziak,  B. 

(23-24) 

Cdn.  Army 

Bethune,  W.  D. 

(14-15) 

R.C.E. 

Brook,  Capt.  J.  F. 

(32-36) 

R.C.A. 

Betts,  Maj.  P.  V.  V. 

(28-38) 

R.C.A. 

Brook,  Capt.  J.  J. 

(21-25) 

R.C.A. 

Bevan,  M.  R. 

(37-38) 

Cdn.  Army 

Brooks, 

(24-27) 

11th 

Billings,  J.  W. 

(08-12) 

Vet.  Guard 

Lt.  Col.  W.  D. 

Hussars 

Bird,  J.  S. 

(36-43) 

U.S.  Army 

Broughall, 

Birnie,  Lt.  J.  W. 

(39-40) 

R.C.A. 

Maj.  W.  H. 

(23-25) 

R.H.L.I. 

Bishop,  Lt.  P.  R.  A. 

(38-42) 

Cdn.  Arm. 

*Brown,  Sgt.  A.  D. 

(1939) 

R.A.F. 

Corps 

Brown, 

Black,  F/L  R.  J. 

(37-39) 

R.C.A.F. 

Ensign  A/ 1  C.  S. 

(38-42) 

U.S.N.A.F. 

Blackburn, 

Brown,  Lt.  G.  C. 

(33-36) 

R.C.N.V.R. 
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Name 


Brown,  M.  R. 

*  Brown,  Lt.  N.  H.  V. 

Bryan,  Capt.  A.  I. 
Bryan,  S/L  B.  G. 
Bryan,  H.  I.  G. 
Bryden,  P/ O  W.  A. 
Buchanan, 

Maj.  J.  D. 

Buck,  Lt.  F.  H. 
Buck,  Lt.  W.  M. 
Budden,  Maj.  R.  H. 

Bunney,  J.  C.  N. 
Burgoyne, 

Capt.  W.  B.  C. 

*  Byers,  Sgt.  D.  ]. 


Cairns,  J.  C. 

Cameron,  D.  M. 

Cameron, 

Capt.  J.  S. 

Cameron, 

S/L  W .  J.  M. 

Campbell, 

Capt.  D.  G. 

Campbell,  Lt.  G.  D. 

Campbell,  Lt.  I.  L. 

Campbell, 

Maj.  J.  C.  A. 

Campbell,  Lt.  J.  R. 

Campbell,  Lt.  W.  V. 

Carley,  D.  M. 

Carlisle,  J.  W.  J. 

Carmichael, 

O/S  J.  V. 

Carr,  Pte.  C.  E. 

Carruthers, 

Lt.  H.  D. 

Carson,  G/C  J.  H. 

Cassels, 

Lt.-Col.  H. 

Cassels,  Lt.  H.  Jr. 

Caulfield, 

Bdr.  E.  M.  S. 

Chandler,  P.  J. 

Chapman,  Lt.  A.  H. 

Chapman, 

Maj.  L.  P.  C. 

Charlton,  I.  M. 

Chassels,  Lt.  D.  R. 


Ridley 

Service 

Term 

or  Unit 

(38-44) 

U.S.N.R. 

(35-38) 

Fort  Garry 
Horse 

(17-20) 

Cdn.  Army 

(01-02) 

R.C.A.F. 

(27-35) 

R.C.A.F. 

(40-42) 

R.C.A.F. 

(20-26) 

Duff. & Hid. 
Rifles 

(27-33) 

R.C.A.S.C. 

(24-26) 

R.C.A. 

(18-21) 

Victoria 

Rifles 

(41-43) 

R.C.A.F. 

(30-37) 

R.C.A. 

(27-32) 

Royal  Regt. 
of  Can. 

(40-42) 

R.C.A.F. 

(35-42) 

Cdn.  Army 

(31-37) 

R.C.A. 

(27-33) 

R.C.A.F. 

(22-24) 

R.C.A.S.C. 

(38-41) 

R.C.N.V.R. 

(33-34) 

R.C.N.V.R. 

(14-17) 

R.C.A. 

(38-42) 

Cdn.  Arm. 
Corps 

(30-34) 

R.C.N.V.R. 

(38-43) 

R.C.N.V.R. 

(40-44) 

R.C.N.V.R. 

(41-42) 

R.C.N.V.R. 

(41-42) 

Cdn.  Army 

(36-37) 

R.C.N.V.R. 

(28-33) 

R.C.A.F. 

(07-13) 

48th  High. 

(28-36) 

48th  High. 

(31-36) 

R.C.A. 

(39-40) 

R.C.A.F. 

(40-41) 

R.C.A. 

(10-12) 

R.C.A. 

(37-43) 

U.S.  Army 

(35-42) 

R.C.N. 

Name 


Chown,  Lt.  E.  G. 
Christie,  S/L  I.  H. 
Circuit,  H.  R. 

Clark,  Lieut,  A.  C. 
Clark, 

Capt.  G.  C.  L. 
Clark,  J.  F. 

Clarke,  Capt.  D.  L. 
Clarke,  Lt.  T.  A. 
Cobb,  Cadet  R.  H. 
Cockburn, 

Maj.  R.  S. 
Cochran-Patrick, 

N.  A.  K. 

Cocks,  H.  T. 

Cocks,  J.  H.  M. 
Coddington,  D.  R. 
Coleman,  Lt.  E. 
Coleman, 

F/O  K.  A. 

Collins,  F.  W. 
Collins,  G.  A. 
Collinson, 

F/O  K.  V. 

Connell,  F/L  J.  M. 
Convery, 

P/O  F.  W.  P. 
Conway,  Lt.  C.  A. 
Cook,  Lt.  W.  A.  H. 
Cooper, 

Rifleman  D.  G. 
Cooper,  Staff  Sgt.  J. 

Cooper,  Lt.  J.  W.  H. 
Coryell,  C.  S. 
Counsell, 

Capt.  C.  L. 
Counsell,  Lt.  J.  G. 
Coutts,  Lt.  C.  R. 
Cowen,  J.  P. 

Cox,  Ensign  G.  E. 
*Cox,  W.O.  2,  J.  M. 
Coy,  Lt.  F.  A. 
Coyne,  P/ O  J.  E. 
Craven,  F.  A. 
Crawford,  J.  A. 
Crawford,  Lt.  T.  R. 
Cronyn,  Pte.  B.  B. 

Cronyn, 

Lt.  Comm.  H.  V. 
Cronyn,  Capt.  J.  B. 


Ridley 

Service 

T  erm 

or  Unit 

(27-31) 

R.C.N.V.R. 

(08-12) 

R.C.A.F. 

(35-42) 

R.C.A.F. 

(39-40) 

R.C.N.V.R. 

(35-38) 

R.C.A.S.C. 

(22-29) 

R.C.N.V.R. 

(29-33) 

Cdn.  Army 

(31-36) 

U.S.A.A.F. 

(40-43) 

Royal  Navy 

(Staff  21 

-40)  R.C.A. 

(40-43) 

R.N.V.R. 

(41-43) 

R.C.N. 

(39-41) 

R.C.N. 

(40-44) 

U.S.A.A.F. 

(17-21) 

48th  High. 

(37-38) 

R.C.A.F. 

(34-40) 

R.C.A.F. 

(30-34) 

R.C.N.V.R. 

(35-37) 

R.C.A.F. 

(29-33) 

R.C.A.F. 

(36-43) 

R.C.A.F. 

(28-32) 

Algon.  Rgt. 

(39-43) 

R.H.L.I. 

(29-32) 

Cdn.  Army 

(34-39) 

Cdn.  Arm. 

Corps 

(25-27) 

Cdn.  Army 

(25-33) 

R.C.E. 

(25-29) 

R.H.L.I. 

(22-29) 

R.H.L.I. 

(41-42) 

Q.O.R. 

(39-44) 

R.C.N.V.R. 

(24-25) 

U.S.  Navy 

(35-42) 

R.C.A.F. 

(26-29) 

R.H.L.I. 

(24-25) 

R.C.A.F. 

(1942) 

Merch.Mar. 

(40-41) 

R.C.A.F. 

(16-18) 

R.C.E. 

(33-42) 

Cdn.  Arm. 

Corps 

(14-23) 

R.N.V.R. 

(33-40) 

Cdn.  Arm. 

Corps 
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Name 

Cronyn,  Capt.  J.  B. 
Cronyn,  F/L  P.  H. 
Cronyn, 

G/Capt.  V.  P. 
Crosby,  Lt.  W.  G. 

Crossland,  W.  D. 
Crowe, 

Pte.  N.  D.  L. 

Crowther,  Lt.  K.  F. 
Curtis,  Lt.  P.  A. 
Cushing,  P/O  G.  P. 
Cutbill, 

Lt.-Col.  E.  W, 

Dale-Harris, 

Lt.-Col.  R.  B. 
Dalrymple,  J.  E. 
Dampier,  Maj.  J.  L. 
Daniel,  G.  E.  B. 
Daniel,  F/L  W.  C. 
Davidson, 

F/OR.  E. 
Davidson, 

F/O  W.  R. 

Davis,  A. 

Davis,  R.  J. 

Davis,  Capt.  R.  M. 

Day,  Gnr.  W.  M. 
DeCeu,  R.  E. 
Dempsey, 

F/L  D.  E. 
Denison, 

A/Maj.  H.  L. 
Denison,  Lt.  J.  C. 

Dewart,  M.  G. 
Dinning,  F/L  J.  B. 
Dixon, 

Sub/Lt.  A.  K. 
Dixon,  F/L  E.  L. 
Dixon,  Capt.  P.  F. 
Dobbie, 

Lt.  G.  H. 

Dobbs,  Lt.  C.  E. 
Doherty, 

Lt.  D.  C. 

Doherty, 

F/O  W.  E. 

Doig,  F/L  P.  H. 


Ridley 

Service 

Term 

or  Unit 

(32-39) 

R.C.E. 

(33-35) 

R.C.A.F. 

(06-13) 

R.C.A.F. 

(33-36) 

U.S.  Mar. 
Corps 

(37-41) 

R.C.A.F. 

(41-43) 

Brit.  Army 
(A.&S. 
High.) 

(Staff  20-22)  R.C.A. 

(40-42) 

U.S.A.A.F. 

(28-32) 

R.C.A.F. 

(24-31) 

R.H.L.I. 

(27-30) 

R.C.A. 

(40-44) 

Cdn.  Army 

(29-32) 

A.O.R. 

(29-32) 

Cdn.  Army 

(13-16) 

R.C.A.F. 

(19-22) 

R.C.A.F. 

(36-40) 

R.C.A.F. 

(39-44) 

U.S.  Mar. 

(38-43) 

U.S.  Army 

(28-35) 

Line.  & 
Welland 
Regt. 

(38-43) 

R.C.A. 

(38-42) 

U.S.  Navy 

(40-41) 

U.S.A.F. 

(35-39) 

Roy.  Wpg. 
Rifles 

(27-30) 

H.L.I.  of 
Can. 

(43-44) 

R.C.N.V.R. 

(29-32) 

R.C.A.F. 

(37-42) 

R.C.N.V.R. 

(37-40) 

R.C.A.F. 

(36-38) 

R.C.A.S.C. 

(34-36) 

Cdn.  Army 

(1912) 

Cdn.  Army 

(34-38) 

U.S.  Army 

(34-36) 

U.S.A.A.F. 

(29-32) 

R.C.A.F. 

Name 


Doolittle, 

Pvt.  J.  C.  L. 

Dorman,  Lt.  R.  W. 

Doty,  G.  F. 

Dougherty, 

Sig.  H.  L. 

Douglas,  Lt.  J.  W. 

Douglas,  R.  D. 

Douglas,  S/L  R.  F. 

Douglas,  Lt.  R.  H. 

Dowdell, 

Lt.  J.  R.  C. 

Dowding,  W.  T.  C. 

Drew,  J.  G. 

Drope, 

Sub-Lt.  J.  R.  G. 

Drummond-Hay, 
P/O  A.  B. 

Drummond-Hay, 
Capt.  G.  T. 

Duffett,  Sgt.  N.  J. 

Duncan,  Lt.  D.  M. 

Dunfee,  G.  O. 

Dunfield, 

Cptl.  A.  H. 

Dunstan, 

F/L  A.  M. 

Dymond, 

Capt.  J.  R. 

Eakins,  Maj.  G.  C. 

Eaman,  K.  R. 

Eaton,  Lt.  D.  A. 

Edgar,  Sgt.  R.  J. 

Edmonds, 

Lieut.  C.  E. 

Edmonds, 

F/L  W.  B. 

Edwards, 

Maj.  G.  A.  M. 

Ellen,  R.  M. 

Ellis,  Capt.  H.  H. 

Emery, 

Sub-Lt.  C.  G. 

Enos,  Sgt.  G.  D. 

Evans,  F/O  P.  J.  E. 

Fairbank,  R.  T. 


Ridley 

Service 

Term 

or  Unit 

(39-42) 

U.S.  Army 

(Staff  38-41) 

R.C.N.V.R. 

(40-41) 

R.C.A.F. 

(31-36) 

R.C.C.S 

(36-40) 

Brit.  Army 

(24-29) 

R.C.N.V.R. 

(25-27) 

R.C.A.F. 

(32-40) 

R.C.R. 

(30-31) 

R.C.A. 

(33-38) 

R.C.A.F. 

(26-27) 

R.C.N. 

(34-42) 

R.C.N.V.R. 

(27-31) 

R.C.A.F. 

(27-31) 

Cdn.  Arm. 

Corps 

(37-38  - 

42)  R.C.A.F. 

(36-37) 

Arg.  &  Sth. 

High. 

(37-39) 

R.C.N.V.R. 

(39-42) 

R.C.A.F. 

(02-06) 

R.C.A.F. 

(37-40) 

Duff.  & 

Hid.  Rgt. 

(Staff  29-32) 

R.C.C.S. 

(36-38) 

R.C.N.V.R. 

(1926) 

R.C.A. 

(27-36) 

R.C.A.F. 

(33-36) 

R.C.N.V.R. 

(35-38) 

R.C.A.F. 

(26-27) 

R.H.L.I. 

(40-41) 

R.A.A.F. 

(20-24) 

R.C.E. 

(37-39) 

R.C.N.V.R. 

(36-41) 

U.S.  Mar. 

Corps 

(34-39) 

R.C.A.F. 

(27-30) 

U.S.  Army 

(Med.) 
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Name 

Fairley,  F/O  J.  A. 
Fates,  F.  L. 

F  eatherstonhaugh, 
D.  H. 

Ferris,  R.  B. 

Fess,  Maj.  W.  E. 
Firth,  C.  G. 

*  Firth,  P/O  M.  N. 
Fonger,  Capt.  A.  H. 

Fotheringham, 

Lt.  J.  B. 

Foulds,  Capt.  W.  D. 
Fowler,  R.  P. 
Fowler,  S.  K. 
Franks,  F/O  J.  D. 
Fraser,  D.  C. 
Freeman, 

Sigm.  P.  A. 

Frith, 

Lt.  E.  C.  K. 
Fullerton,  H.  D. 
Fullerton,  Lt.  J.  J. 

Gale,  Lt.  R.  R. 

Gall,  A.  H. 

Gardiner, 

F/O  W.  B. 
Gardner,  Lt.  J.  M. 
Garrett, 

Capt.  H.  C.  B. 
Gartshore, 

Capt.  J.  B. 

Gausby,  Sgt.  D.  S. 
Geary,  Sub-Lt.  N.  J. 

Geddes,  Lt.  A.  C. 
George, 

Capt.  J.  A.  A. 
*Gerahty,  Lt.  A. 
Gibbons,  Lt.  E.  G. 
Gibson,  Sgt.  A.  G. 
Gibson,  Capt.  J.  H. 
Gilchrist, 

F/O  N.  M. 
*Glassco,  F/L  H.  S. 
Glassco,  M.  D. 
Glassco, 

Lt.  Com.  M.  G. 
Goad,  Capt.  V.  H. 
Goetz,  Capt.  W.  P. 
Goldie, 

Lt.  Col.  A.  G. 


Ridley 

Service 

Term 

or  Unit 

(30-35) 

R.C.A.F. 

(39-44) 

U.S.N.R. 

(36-41) 

R.C.N.V.R. 

(38-41) 

R.C.A.F. 

(34-35) 

Q.O.R. 

(35-38) 

R.C.A.F. 

(37-39) 

R.C.A.F. 

(23-25) 

Line.  & 

Well.  Rt. 

(35-39) 

R.C.N.V.R. 

(32-36) 

R.C.A. 

(05-07) 

U.S.  Army 

(01-07) 

U.S.  Army 

(37-42) 

R.C.A.F. 

(42-43) 

R.C.A. 

(37-38) 

R.C.C.S. 

(37-39) 

Brit.  Army 

(39-42) 

R.C.A. 

(38-40) 

R.C.N.V.R. 

(28-30) 

R.C.N.V.R. 

(40-42) 

R.C.N.V.R. 

(35-37) 

R.C.A.F. 

(34-42) 

R.C.N.V.R. 

(00-02) 

R.C.A.S.C. 

(28-33) 

R.H.L.I. 

(36-38) 

R.C.A.F. 

(37-42) 

Royal  Navy 

(Air) 

(21-23) 

Brit.  Army 

(24-25) 

R.C.A. 

(42-43) 

Brit.  Army 

(34-38) 

R.N.R. 

(35-37) 

R.C.A.F. 

(22-30) 

R.A.M.C. 

(15-20) 

R.C.A.F. 

(31-36) 

R.C.A.F. 

(38-39) 

R.C.N.V.R. 

(20-27) 

R.C.N.V.R. 

(27-34) 

Tor.  Scot. 

(10-18) 

U.S.A.A.F. 

(15-21) 

R.C.A. 

Name 


Goldie,  W/C  J.  G. 
Goldie,  Capt.  J.  L. 
Good,  Lt.  W.  F. 
Gooderham, 

Capt.  F.  D. 
Gooderham, 

S/L  G.  W. 
Gooderham, 

Lt.  H.  S. 

Gooderham,  P.  S. 
Gooderham, 

Lt.  W.  G. 

Gorham,  F/L  R.  M. 
Gosling,  F/O  M.  L. 
Gould,  Sgt.  J.  M. 
Graham,  F/L  G.  K. 
Graham,  J.  H. 
Granger,  Capt.  S.  R. 
Grantham,  R. 
Graves,  Maj.  R.  C. 

Gray,  Capt.  G.  C. 
Gray,  Capt.  G.  M. 
Gray,  O.  V. 

Gray,  W/C  R.  G. 
Greatrex,  Lt.  W.  R. 
Greene,  F/O  R.  B. 
Greening,  Lt.  S.  O. 
Greenwood, 

Maj.  W.  F. 

Griffith,  F/O  A.  H. 
Griffiths,  Lt.  H.  E. 

Griswold,  Capt.  T. 

Guest,  Lt.  J.  S. 

Guiton,  Sgt.  R.  M. 
Gust,  B.  O. 

Guthrie,  Lt.  N.  G. 

Gzowski, 

Sgt.  Maj.  H.  E. 

Hadley, 

Lt.  Col.  C.  S. 
Hague,  F/O  F.  D. 
Hall,  Capt.  M.  E. 
Hall,  Capt.  R.  M. 
Hal  wig, 

Capt.  L.  G.  C. 
Hamilton,  Lt.  C.  D. 
Hamilton,  F.  W.  C. 


Ridley 

Service 

Term 

or  Unit 

(11-18) 

R.C.A.F. 

(19-22) 

R.C.A. 

(37-41) 

U.S.  Army 

(22-32) 

Tor.  Scot. 

(21-27) 

R.C.A.F. 

(36-41) 

R.C.E.. 

(40-44) 

R.C.N.V.R. 

(29-33) 

R.C.N.V.R. 

(31-33) 

R.A.F. 

(36-40) 

R.C.A.F. 

(33-43) 

R.C.A.F. 

(32-34) 

R.C.A.F. 

(40-41) 

Mrch.  Mar. 

( 22-26 ) 

Perth  Regt. 

(23-26) 

R.C.A.F. 

(33-41) 

Prin.  Louise 

Fus. 

(31-32) 

R.C.A.M.C. 

(23-25) 

R.C.C.S. 

(37-39) 

R.C.A.M.C. 

(32-34) 

R.C.A.F. 

(34-38) 

R.C.N.V.R. 

( 38-39 ) 

R.C.A.F. 

(20-26) 

R.C.N.V.R. 

(23-30) 

R.C.A.M.C. 

(25-35) 

R.C.A.F. 

(27-30) 

U.S.  Army 

( Paratr. ) 

(32-35) 

U.S.  Mar. 

Corps 


( Staff  33 

1-42) 

R.C.N.V.R. 

(21-23) 

Q.O.R. 

(37-38) 

R.C.A.F. 

(29-32) 

Cdn.  Arm. 

Corps 

(27-29) 

R.C.E. 

(13-14) 

R.C.A. 

(33-41) 

R.C.A.F. 

(28-32) 

R.C.A.M.C. 

(30-34) 

R.C.A.M.C. 

(1938) 

R.C.O.C. 

(12-14) 

R.C.A.S.C. 

(33-37) 

R.C.C.S. 
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Name 

Ridley 

Service 

Name  Ridley 

Service 

Term 

or  Unit 

Term 

or  Unit 

Hamilton, 

Hill,  R.  S.  (38-43) 

Cdn.  Arm. 

Capt.  G.  B. 

(36-37) 

R.C.A. 

Corps 

Hamilton, 

(33-37) 

Royal  Regt. 

Hillock, 

L/ Cpl.  L.  E. 

of  Can. 

W/C  F.  W.  G.  B.  (30-35) 

R.C.A.F. 

Hanson,  G.  H. 

(27-29) 

R.C.A.F. 

*  Hilton, 

Harcourt, 

F/L  W.  D.  W.  (25-36) 

R.C.A.F. 

Lt.  F.  R.  R. 

(27-31) 

Cdn.  Army 

Hind,  Lt.  J.  R.  (Staff  41-42) 

Harcourt, 

R.C.N.V.R 

Maj.  R.  M. 

(00-05) 

Cdn.  Army 

Hoadley,  Gnr.  P.  A.  ( 40-43 ) 

Brit.  Army 

Hargraft,  A.  A. 

(40-41) 

R.C.A.F. 

(Art.) 

Hargraft,  Lt.  J.  A. 

(39-41) 

R.C.N.V.R. 

Hobart,  ( 38-40 ) 

R.C.N.V.R 

Harper,  Pte.  D.  A. 

(25-33) 

R.C.C.S. 

Sub-Lt.  G.  M. 

Harris,  Capt.  D.  W. 

(29-30) 

R.C.A.S.C. 

Hodder,  P.O.  J.  H.  (36-38) 

R.C.A.F. 

Harris,  Gnr.  E.  D. 

(36-38) 

R.C.A. 

Hodgetts, 

Harris,  E.  R. 

(41-43) 

U.S.A.A.F. 

S/L  G.  A.  (14-17) 

R.C.A.F. 

Harris, 

Hofmann, 

Lt.  Col.  G.  G.  R. 

(22-27;  28-30) 

Ensign  R.  E.  ( 30-31 ) 

U.S.  Navy 

Harris,  J.  M. 

Harris,  Lt.  R.  S. 
Harris, 

Lt.  Col.  W.  E. 
Harrison,  Capt.  J.  E. 

Hart,  F/O  J.  S. 
*Hart,  F/O  N. 

Hart,  Lt.  R.  S. 
Hartshorn, 

P.O.  H.  T. 

Harvey,  Capt.  J.  C. 

*  Hawkins, 

Tpr.  L.  M. 

Hayes,  Capt.  A.  M. 

Heaman, 

W/C  J.  D. 
Heaman,  Spr.  J.  G. 
Heaman, 

Capt.  S.  G. 

H 

Heighington, 

Maj.  W. 

Heintzman,  G.  H. 
Hellyer,  W.  C. 
Heming,  L.  A. 
Herriot,  S/L  J.  K. 
Hetherington, 

Lt.  F.  E. 

*Ilicks,  Lt.  G.  de  P. 
Hill,  Lt.  H.  K. 

Hill,  F/L  J.  E. 

Hill,  F/L  P.  B. 


R.C.A. 

(29-34)  R.C.A.F. 
(29-36)  R.C.A. 

(Staff  14)  R.C.A. 
(17-20)  Gren. 

Guards 
(29-35)  R.C.A.F. 
(27-34)  R.C.A.F. 
(27-34)  R.C.N.V.R. 

(37-40)  R.C.A.F. 
(19-29)  Cdn.  Arm. 
Corps 

(30-31)  Lord  Strath. 
Horse 

( 26-30 )  Essex 
Scots 

(24-29)  R.C.A.F. 
(21-25)  R.C.E. 

(33-39)  1st  Spec. 

Serv.  Force 

(11-14)  D.A.A.G. 
(38-39)  R.C.N.V.R. 
(39-41)  R.C.C.  of  S. 
(41-44)  R.A.F. 
(27-28)  R.C.A.F. 

(29-31)  R.C.C.  of  S. 
(27-29)  U.S.  Army 
(1916)  R.C.N.V.R. 
(29-31)  R.C.A.F. 
(32-36)  R.C.A.F. 


Hogg,  Bdr.  W.  D. 

Holloway, 

Cpl.  C.  J.  B. 

Holloway, 

Sgt.  H.  B. 

Holloway, 

Lt.  W.  L. 

Home,  E.  H. 

Hoover,  Cpl.  W.  J. 

Houlding, 

Sub-Lt.  J.  D. 

Howitt,  Lt.  D.  M. 

Hudson,  Cpl.  G.  G. 

Hudson, 

Lt.  K.  L.  H. 

*  Hughes,  Sgt.  H.  B. 

Hughes, 

Lt.  Col.  S.  H.  S. 

Hunt,  P.O.  D.  C. 

Hunter,  A.  M. 

Hunter,  Capt.  R.  L. 

Hussey,  Capt.  H.  B. 

Hutcheson,  D.  A. 

Hutchison,  D.  E. 

Hyslop,  F/O  G.  W. 

Ingalls,  T.  H. 

Ings,  F/O  F.  W. 

lackson,  D.  G.  C. 

Jaffray, 

Capt.  T.  P.  N. 

Jamieson, 

Capt.  J.  H. 


(32-34)  R.C.A. 
(33-39)  Cdn.  Arm. 

Corps 
(Staff  39;  41-42) 

Q.Y.  Rangers 

(33-41)  U.S.A.A.F. 
(34-36)  R.C.A.F. 
(37-41)  Cdn.  Arm. 
Corps 

(37-38)  R.C.N.V.R. 
(37-39)  R.C.N.V.R. 
(26-34)  R.C.A.F. 

(26-35)  48th  High. 
(26-27)  R.R.ofC. 
(Staff  36-39)  Cdn. 

Army  (CMHQ) 
(36-42)  R.C.A.F. 
(25-31)  1st  Spec. 

Serv.  Force 
(25-31)  R.C.A. 
(31-36)  R.C.A. 
(41-43)  R.C.N.V.R. 
(41-42)  R.C.N.V.R. 
(17-21)  R.C.A.F. 

( 19-21 )  Cdn.  Army 
(11-17)  R.C.A.F.' 

( 43-44 )  Cdn.  Army 


(28-36) 

(30-34) 


R.C.C.S. 

Edmon. 

Regt. 
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Name 


Jamieson, 

F/O  R.  C. 

Jarvis,  S/L  /E.  I. 
Jarvis,  Lt.  A.  C.  G. 
Jarvis,  F/O  J.  I. 
jarvis,  Capt.  K. 
Jarvis,  Lt.  R.  A. 
Jarvis,  Lt.  T.  E. 
Jarvis, 

F/L  W.  D.  P. 
*Jefferys,  Lt.  C.  R. 
Jewett,  F/L  F.  C. 
Johns,  Pte.  D.  W. 
Johnson,  A.  J. 
Johnson,  D.  A. 
Johnston,  Lt.  A.  C. 

Johnston,  Pte.  A.  K. 

Johnston, 

Gnr.  H.  M. 
Johnston,  Brig.  I.  S. 
Judd,  Capt.  A.  F. 
Judd,  W.  W. 

Keene,  D.  O. 
Kendrick,  K.  J. 
Kennedy,  Maj.  J.  E. 
Kernohan, 

Com.  G.  E. 

Kerr,  Sgt.  A.  J. 
Kerr, 

W/C  A.  W.  H. 
Kerr,  F/O  W.  H. 
*Kiley,  T.  W. 
Kilman,  J. 

Kingsmill, 

Capt.  A.  H. 
Kingstone, 

Sub-Lt.  H.  C. 
Kingstone, 

Sub-Lt.  S.  C. 
Kirkby,  W.  E. 
Kirkpatrick,  P.  N. 

Labine,  J.  S. 
Lambert,  C.  F. 
Lammerts, 

Lt.  H.  P. 

Lang,  Lt.  W.  S.  M. 

^Langley,  P.O.  L.  G. 
Lawson,  S/L  R.  N. 


Ridley 

Service 

Term 

or  Unit 

(31-35) 

R.C.A.F. 

(02-12) 

R.C.A.F. 

(37-39) 

Il.C.O.C. 

(33-41) 

R.C.A.F. 

(07-12) 

Vet.  Guard 

(1918) 

R.C.N.V.R. 

(35-37) 

R.C.A. 

( 29-38 ) 

R.C.A.F. 

(29-32) 

R.C.E. 

(26-27) 

R.C.A.F. 

( 25-27 ) 

R.C.A.M.C. 

(41-42) 

R.C.N.V.R. 

(1942) 

R.C.N.V.R. 

(28-35) 

U.S.  Sig. 
Corps 

(18-20) 

Cdn.  Army 
Corps 

(26-28) 

R.C.A. 

( 22-25 ) 

48th  High. 

(34-35) 

G.G.H.G. 

(32-34) 

R.C.A.F. 

(38-43) 

Cdn.  Army 

(37-38) 

R.C.O.C. 

(25-31) 

R.C.A. 

(26-27) 

R.C.N.V.R. 

(35-39) 

R.C.A.F. 

(20-25) 

R.C.A.F. 

(17-23) 

R.C.A.F. 

( 37-43 ) 

U.S.A.A.F. 

(31-34) 

U.S.A.A.F. 

(25-33) 

R.C.E. 

(28-29) 

R.C.N.V.R. 

(23-24) 

R.C.N.V.R. 

(41-43) 

R.C.N.V.R. 

(1927) 

U.S.  Army 

(40-41) 

R.C.N.V.R. 

(37-40) 

R.C.A.F. 

(29-32) 

U.S.N.R. 

(28-29) 

Cameron 

High. 

(35-39) 

R.C.A.F. 

(27-29) 

R.C.A.F. 

Name 

Lawson,  F/O  R.  W. 
Lawson,  Lt.  W.  A. 

*Leach,  Sgt.  J.  A. 
Leach,  Brig.  R.  J. 
Leask, 

W/C  P.  A.  O. 

Lee,  Lt.-Com.  D.  A. 
Leigh,  Capt.  G.  F. 
*Leitch,  P/O  A.  H. 
Lennard,  Pte.  A.  D. 

Lennard,  J.  S. 

Lett,  Lt.-Col.  S.  M. 
Lewis,  Lt.-Col.  J.  B. 
Lewis,  R.  W. 

Lind,  Brig.  J.  S.  H. 
Lind,  F/L  W.  H. 
Little,  S/L  A.  R. 
Little,  A.  W. 

Little,  Lt.  J.  G. 

Loosley, 

Sub.-Lt.  K.  S. 
Lorriman, 

Sub.  Lt.  H.  F. 
Lounsbery, 

Lt.  R.  A. 

"Lount,  Sgt.  R.  M. 
Love,  Lt.  D.  D. 
Love,  Lt.  W.  N. 
Lownsbrough, 
Lt.-Col.  T.  P. 
Lucas, 

Capt.  R.  J.  G. 
Lyons,  Maj.  A.  C. 

Mac  Alpine,  R.  T. 
MacCallum,  D.  C. 
MacDonald, 

Maj.  D.  C. 
MacDonald, 

Lt.  W.  L. 

MacDougall,  H.  A. 
Macintosh, 

Maj.  H.  K. 
Maclver-Campbell, 
A.  M. 

Mackay,  J.  E. 
MacKay,  Lt.  S.  A. 

^MacKenzie, 

Lt.-Col.  D.  A. 


Ridley 

Service 

Term 

or  Unit 

(39-41) 

R.C.A.F. 

(34-38) 

Can.  Gren. 
Guards 

(34-39) 

R.C.A.F. 

(99-09) 

R.C.A. 

(09-11) 

R.C.A.F. 

( 26-31 ) 

R.N.R. 

(13-16) 

R.C.A.M.C. 

(41-42) 

R.C.A.F. 

( 40-44 ) 

Gloucester 

Regt. 

(42-43) 

R.C.N.V.R. 

(23-25) 

Q.O.R. 

(16-18) 

5th  Bn. 

(37-39) 

U.S.N. 

(19-27) 

Perths 

( 26-33 ) 

R.C.A.F. 

(25-27) 

R.C.A.F. 

(28-31) 

R.C.A.F. 

(27-32) 

Brit.  Army 
( Kents) 

(37-40) 

R.C.N.V.R. 

(37-38) 

R.C.N.V.R. 

(33-34) 

R.C.A. 

(36-38) 

R.C.A.F. 

( 36-37 ) 

R.C.E. 

(40-41) 

R.C.A. 

(25-28) 

R.C.A. 

(35-36) 

R.C.A. 

(22-23) 

Cdn.  Army 

(1929) 

R.C.N.V.R. 

( 36-40 ) 

R.C.A.F. 

(14-18) 

1st  Anti- 
Tank  Regt. 

(36-38) 

R.C.A. 

(37-38) 

R.C.A.F. 

(36-39) 

48th  High. 

(25-29) 

U.S.N. 

(35-42) 

R.C.A. 

(Staff  40-42) 

R.C.N.V.R. 

(25-33)  48th  High. 
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Name 


Mackenzie, 
Lt.-Com.  K.  A. 
Mackenzie, 

Capt.  R.  B. 
Mackenzie, 

Maj.  R.  K. 
MacKinnon, 

Lt.  S.  A. 
MacLachlan, 

Lt.  C.  M. 

*  MacLachlan, 

Lt.  E.  M. 
*Maclachlan, 

Lt.  G.  A. 
MacLachlan, 
Lt.-Col.  G.  M. 
MacLachlan, 

W/C  I.  K. 
MacLachlan, 
Sub-Lt.  W.  P. 
MacLean,  P/O  A. 
MacLeod,  G.  S. 

Mac  Mahon, 

Capt.  H.  B.  A. 
MacMahon, 

F/O  M.  d’A. 
*Macy,  Seaman  1st 
Class  W.  M. 
Magor,  F/O  R.  F. 
Malone,  Capt.  A.  V. 
Malone, 

Sub-Lt.  J.  R.  A. 
Malone, 

Lt.-Col.  R.  S. 
Mandeville, 

Capt.  E.  W. 
Mandeville 
Cadet  M.  L. 
Manley,  J.  D. 

Mann,  K. 

Marani,  G/C  F.  H. 
Marani,  Capt.  G.  R. 
Marsh,  D.  A. 

Marsh, 

Lt.-Col.  F.  D. 
Marston,  F/O  A.  H. 
Mason, 

F/L  A.  R.  V. 
Mason, 

Col.  D.  H.  C. 
Mason, 

Sub-Lt.  J.  K.  H. 


Ridley 

Service 

Term 

or  Unit 

(Staff  24- 

-26) 

R.C.N.V.R. 

(25-29) 

Cdn.  Dent. 

Corps 

(25-33) 

R.C.A. 

(28-30) 

U.S.  Med. 

Corps 

(30-36) 

R.C.N.V.R. 

(33-37) 

48th  High. 

(34-39) 

R.C.N.V.R. 

(28-33) 

Royal  Regt. 

of  C. 

(28-32) 

R.C.A.F. 

(35-42) 

R.C.N. 

(40-42) 

R.C.A.F. 

(35-36;  39-41) 

R.C.A.F. 

(10-16) 

Cdn.  Army 

(1919) 

R.C.A.F. 

(17-23) 

U.S.N. 

(38-40) 

R.C.A.F. 

( 22-27 ) 

Q.O.R. 

i 

(39-41) 

R.C.N.V.R. 

(26-29) 

1st  Cdn. 

Army  H.Q. 

(33-37) 

U.S.  Army 

(35-41) 

U.S.N. 

(37-38) 

R.C.A.F. 

(42-45) 

U.S.  Army 

(01-12) 

R.C.A.F. 

(03-14) 

48th  High. 

(39-42) 

Cdn.  Army 

(21-22) 

R.C.D. 

(25-27) 

R.C.A.F. 

(33-41) 

R.C.A.F. 

(95-01) 

R.R.of  C. 

(32-39) 

R.C.N. 

Name 


Masson,  T.  H.  F. 

Mather,  Lt.  M.  G. 

Mather, 

Lt.-Col.  N.  L.  C. 

Mavor,  Brig.  W. 

Mayes,  T.  P.  H. 

Mayor,  Pte.  W. 

*  McAvity,  F/O  G.  F. 

McAvity, 

Cmdr.  J.  A. 

McAvity, 

Lt.-Col.  J.  M. 

McBean, 

Capt.  D.  R. 

McBean,  Lt.  O.  A. 

McCarter, 

Lt.  J.  G.  H. 

McClelland, 

Sub-Lt.  D.  G. 

McClellend, 

Lt.  R.  B. 

McConnell, 

Lt.  ].  E. 

McCordick,  Lt.  B. 

McCordick, 

Lt.-Col.  E.  F. 

McDonald, 

Lt.  C.  I.  D. 

McDonald,  Lt.  J.  H. 

McDougall, 

Capt.  E.  K. 

McDougall, 

Capt.  J.  E.  R. 

McFarlane,  D.  C. 

McGeer,  M.  S.  G. 

McGonigle, 

Capt.  A.  C.  R. 

McGrann,  Lt.  D.  F. 

McGregor, 

Capt.  J.  D. 

McHardy,  ].  B. 

McIntyre, 

F/L  D.  N.  C. 

McKee-Norton, 
Capt.  ].  A. 

McKnight, 

Capt.  G.  G. 

McLaren,  Lt.  W.  M. 

McLean,  F/L  D  C. 

McLean,  G.  A.  N. 

McLean, 

Capt.  L.  W. 

McLean,  P/O  P.  C. 


Ridley 

Service 

Term 

or  Unit 

(1941) 

U.S.N. 

(22-29) 

R.H.of  C. 

(15-23) 

R.H.of  C. 

(10-12) 

Cdn.  Army 

(33-36) 

R.C.A.F. 

(41-45) 

Cdn.  Army 

(22-28) 

R.C.A.F. 

(19-20) 

R.C.N.V.R. 

(20-27) 

Cdn.  Army 

(29-30) 

Cdn.  Army 

(26-30) 

R.C.N.V.R. 

(35-38) 

Cdn.  Army 

(33-39) 

R.C.N.V.R. 

(33-38) 

R.R.  of  C. 

(24-30) 

Cdn.  Army 

(15-16) 

Cdn.  Army 

(15-16) 

R.C.A. 

(31-34) 

R.C.A. 

(39-44) 

R.C.N. 

(26-31) 

Cdn.  Army 

(25-29) 

Black 

Watch 

(39-44) 

R.C.N.V.R. 

(39-40) 

R.C.A.F. 

(23-26) 

R.C.A.M.C. 

(38-39) 

U.S.A.A.F. 

(34-37) 

R.C.A.S.C. 

(26-32) 

R.C.A. 

(29-32) 

R.C.A.F. 

(32-35) 

Cdn.  Gren. 
Guards 

(26-31) 

Cdn.  Army 

(18-20) 

R.C.A.S.C. 

(27-29) 

R.C.A.F. 

(38-40) 

R.C.A.F. 

(29-30;  34-37)  Tor. 
Scots 

(36-43) 

R.C.A.F. 
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Name 


“McNally,  J.  R. 
McPherson, 

F/L  J.  M. 
McWhinney, 

Capt.  D.  L. 
Meadwell,  Sgt.  L. 
Meech,  F/L  R.  C. 
Mehrtens, 

Ensign,  J.  P. 
Merrill,  M.  P.  B. 
Merritt,  Capt.  T.  R. 
Miller,  Lt.  F.  C. 
Miller,  Lt.  W.  D. 
“Millichamp, 

P/O  H.  R. 
Millidge,  Lt.  J.  A. 
Mills,  Lt.  A.  J.  B. 

Mills,  P.  C.  A. 

Mills,  R.  C. 

Mills,  W.  H. 

Milnes,  Lt.  D.  H. 
“Misener,  Sgt.  E.  P. 
Misener,  Lt.  J.  E.  F. 
Mitchell, 

Capt.  J.  W. 
Mitchell, 

Capt.  R.  W. 

Mix,  S/L  A.  E. 
Moffat,  J.  F. 

Moles,  Lt.  J.  E. 
Moncrieff, 

G/C  E.  H.  G. 
Moncrieff,  Lt.  G.  G. 
“Monk,  F/O  A.  J.  B. 
Montagu, 

2nd  Lt.  E.  J.  B. 
Moodie,  Capt.  J.  R. 
Moore,  Maj.  J.  H. 
Moore,  Spr.  R.  F.  C. 
Moore, 

Sub-Lt.  W.  E. 
Moore,  Sgt.  W.  G. 
Morgan,  Cpl.  D.W. 
Morgan,  Lt.  M.  C. 
Morley, 

Sub-Lt.  E.  P. 
Morris,  F/O  G. 
“Morrison, 

F/O  D.  G. 
Morrow,  P/O  F.  R. 
Morrow,  G/C  R.  E. 


Ridley 

Service 

T  erm 

or  Unit 

(29-32) 

R.C.A.S.C. 

( 20-24 ) 

R.C.A.F. 

(15-21) 

R.R.  of  C. 

(36-38) 

R.C.A.F. 

(35-40) 

R.C.A.F. 

(31-32) 

U.S.N.R. 

(32-38) 

R.C.A.F. 

(03-14) 

Cdn.  Army 

(34-35) 

R.C.A. 

(34-36) 

R.C.D. 

(26-28) 

R.C.A.F. 

(18-24) 

R.C.N.V.R. 

(37-39) 

Sth.  Sask. 

Regt. 

(29-31) 

R.C.O.C. 

(27-28;  ! 

29-30) 

R.C.O.C. 

(38-40) 

R.C.A.F. 

(35-38) 

48th  High. 

(40-41) 

R.C.A.F^ 

(40-41) 

R.C.N.V.R. 

(29-35) 

Tor.  Scots 

(27-33) 

Perth  Regt. 

(07-14) 

R.C.A.F. 

(41-45) 

R.C.N.V.R. 

(27-30) 

R.C.N.V.R. 

(25-28) 

R.C.A.F. 

(25-29) 

R.C.N.V.R. 

(28-29) 

R.C.A.F. 

(40-42) 

Brit.  Army 

Gren.  Gds. 

(36-38) 

R.C.A.S.C. 

(27-33) 

R.C.A. 

(30-33) 

R.C.E. 

(33-38) 

R.C.N.V.R. 

(24-27) 

R.C.E. 

(35-41) 

U.S.A.A.F. 

(36-39) 

R.C.N.V.R. 

(38-41) 

R.C.N.V.R. 

(Staff  32-41) 

R.C.A.F. 

(35-42) 

R.C.A.F. 

(28-30) 

R.C.A.F. 

(28-30) 

R.C.A.F. 

Name 


Morse,  Gnr.  B.  F. 
Moss,  F/L  C.  H.  H. 
Moss,  G.  F. 

Mott,  C.  E. 
Mountain,  J.  F. 
Mugler,  C.  P. 

Muir,  Capt.  C.  D. 

“Murphy,  P/O  G. 
Murphy, 

Capt.  J.  F.  G. 
Murphy 
Capt.  R.  F. 
Murray,  Bdr.  A.  E. 
Murray,  Lt.  J.  W. 
Murray,  Lt.  K.  S. 
Murray,  R.  A. 
Muttlebury, 

Gnr.  G.  J. 

“Naylon,  Lt.  M.  L. 
Neale,  F.  D. 

Ness,  Lt.  A.  G. 
New,  F/L  R.  J. 
Newman,  R.  A. 
Newman,  T.  A. 
“Nice,  B.  K. 

Nicholl, 

F/O  C.  I.  H. 
Nicholls,  Capt.  F.  I. 
Nicholls, 

Maj.  W.  N. 
Nickson,  Maj.  O.  A. 
Nicosia,  Cpl.  G.  G. 
Nicosia,  F/O  R.  J. 
Nivin,  Capt.  F.  C. 

“Nordheimer, 

F/O  K.  A. 
Notman,  P/O  J.  A. 

O’Connell, 

Bdr.  D.  E. 
O’Flynn, 

Capt.  J.  H. 

Ogden,  W.  M.  M. 
Ordonez, 

Cpl.  J.  A.  C. 
O’Reilly,  Maj.  T.  E. 
Orr,  Lt.  T.  H. 

Osier,  Maj.  B.  B. 
“Owen,  Capt.  D.  D. 


Ridley 

Service 

Term 

or  Unit 

(26-27) 

R.C.A. 

(11-14) 

R.C.A.F. 

(31-32) 

R.C.A.F. 

(23-30) 

U.S.  Army 

(43-44) 

Cdn.  Army 

(34-36) 

U.S.  Army 

(28-37) 

Line.  & 

(29-30) 

Well.  Regt. 

R.C.A.F. 

(25-34) 

R.C.A. 

(27-34) 

R.C.A. 

(30-33) 

R.C.A. 

(34-37) 

R.C.N.V.R. 

(29-33) 

R.C.N.V.R. 

(42-44) 

U.S.N. 

(35-37) 

R.C.A. 

(41-42) 

U.S.N.A.F. 

(26-29) 

R.C.A. 

(32-37) 

U.S.N. 

(27-33) 

R.C.A.F. 

(32-38) 

R.C.A. 

(35-40) 

Cdn.  Army 

(1939) 

R.A.F. 

(36-40) 

R.C.A.F. 

(29-32) 

R.R.  of  C. 

(92-99) 

R.R.  of  C. 

(31-32) 

Q.O.R. 

(33-41) 

U.S.  Army 

(33-41) 

U.S.  Army 

(20-23;  : 

25-28) 

R.C.R. 


(33-42) 

R.C.A.F. 

(37-41 

R.C.A.F. 

(34-36) 

R.C.A. 

(19-28) 

R.C.A. 

(38-43) 

Cdn.  Army 

(38-41) 

48th  High. 

(28-31) 

R.C.R. 

(28-33) 

Cdn.  Army 

Corps 

(16-21) 

R.C.A. 

(32-34) 

Q.O.R. 
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Name 


Owen, 

Capt.  D.  R.  G. 

Page,  Lt.-Col.  J.  P. 

*  Palmer,  F/O  R.  B. 
Pancoast,  J.  E. 
Paris,  Sgt.  J.  P.  B. 
Park,  Lt.  C.  I. 

Park,  Lt.  G.  S. 

Park,  Capt.  H.  R. 
Parker,  Spr.  H.  C. 
Parry-Evans,  J. 
Paterson,  Lt.  G.  B. 
Patterson, 

Capt.  W.  P. 
Paukert,  N.  E. 
Pearson,  Lt.  J.  W. 
Perdue,  Capt.  R.  K. 
Perkins,  F/L  H.  R. 
Perry,  S/L  R.  H. 
Peters,  Sgt.  C.  F. 
Peters,  Capt.  P.  E. 
Pfohl,  Sgt.  P.  P. 
Phillips,  D.  A. 
Philps,  Pte.  D.  F. 
Phippen,  F.  G. 
Piggott,  Pte.  C.  R. 

Pirie,  Maj.  A.  A. 
Pirie,  Maj.  C.  G. 
Pirt,  R.  M. 

Pitt,  F/L  J.  C.  T. 
Platt,  A.  M. 

*Plaunt,  Sgt.  D.  C. 
Pope,  F/O  H.  C. 
Powell,  Lt.  G.  C. 
Powell,  Pte.  L.  G.  B. 

Powell, 

W/O  1  P.  G.  G. 
Pratt,  Sub-Lt.  C.  A. 
Price,  Capt.  C.  F. 
Price,  C.  R. 

Price,  G.  R. 

Prince,  Lt.  J.  A. 
Prowse,  F/L  R.  A. 
Purcell,  Capt.  P.  L. 
*Putnam, 

Lt.  J.  O. 

Rahilly,  Sgt.  D.  H. 
Ramsay,  Lt.  K.  G. 


Ridley  Service 
Term  or  Unit 

(28-32)  R.C.A.M.C. 
(Staff  35-39)  Cdn. 


Army  (CMHQ) 


(34-39) 

R.C.A.F. 

(32-38) 

U.S.A.A.F. 

(28-35) 

U.S.  Army 

(33-37) 

U.S.A.A.F. 

(36-40) 

U.S.N.A.F. 

(27-30) 

Cdn.  Army 

(25-26) 

R.C.E. 

(41-42) 

R.A.F. 

(18-19) 

Cdn.  Army 

(33-35) 

R.C.C.S. 

(38-40) 

R.C.A.F. 

(20-21) 

R.C.O.C. 

(22-27) 

R.C.A.M.C. 

(18-23) 

R.C.A.F. 

(12-17) 

R.C.A.F. 

(09-16) 

R.C.A.F. 

(09-16) 

R.C.A. 

(37-43) 

U.S.A.A.F. 

(34-36) 

R.C.A.F. 

(37-44) 

Cdn.  Army 

(15-17) 

Cdn.  Army 

(36-37;  38-39)  Cdn. 

Army 

(28-35) 

R.C.D. 

(18-24) 

R.H.L.I. 

(38-40) 

R.C.N. 

(33-36) 

R.A.F. 

(19-27) 

R.C.A.F. 

(37-41) 

R.C.A.F. 

(17-22) 

R.C.A.F. 

(21-33) 

R.C.E. 

(39-43) 

Bermuda 

Regt. 

(33-38) 

R.C.A.F. 

(34-35) 

R.C.N.V.R. 

(18-24) 

R.H.L.I. 

(36-39) 

R.C.A.F. 

(14-20) 

R.C.A.P.C. 

(25-28) 

Essex  Scots 

(26-30) 

R.C.A.F. 

(32-35) 

Brit.  Army 

(34-35) 

U.S.  Army 

(37-38) 

R.C.A. 

(35-37) 

R.C.A. 

Name 


Randall,  F/OW.O. 
Rapsey,  Maj.  H.  A. 
Rawlinson, 

Maj.  M.  W. 

Reid,  I.  J. 

Reid,  Capt.  J.  K. 

Reid,  Capt.  J.  L. 
Reid,  F/O  R.  A. 
Renison, 

F/L  R.  J.  B. 
Reville,  Maj.  R.  W. 
Richardson,  Maj.  C. 
Richardson, 

Capt.  W.  P. 
Richmond,  Sgt.  D. 
Rigby,  Lt.  R.  P. 
Riguero,  P/O  C.  A. 
*Riley,  Capt.  A.  F. 
Riley,  S/L  H.  W. 
Riordon,  Maj.  P.  H. 
*Ripley,  Lt.  R.  C. 
Roberts,  Lt.  J.  V. 
Roberts,  L.  N. 
Roberts,  P.  C. 
Robertson,  Lt.  A.  L. 

Robertson,  F.  S. 
Robertson, 

F/O  P.  M. 
*Robinson,  Lt.  C.  F. 

Robinson,  D.  G.  B. 
Robinson, 

Pte.  D.  M. 
Robinson,  Sgt.  E.  A. 
Robinson,  S/L  G.  R. 
Robinson,  T.  G.  H. 

Robson,  D.  W. 
Rodger, 

P/O  W.  A.  R. 

Roe,  J.  S. 

Rogers,  Sgt.  G.  W. 
Rogers, 

Sub-Lt.  J.  P.  D. 
Rogers,  Lt.  J.  S. 

Rogers,  F/O  R. 
Rogers, 

Lt.-Col.  R.  T.  L. 
*Rolph,  Sgt.  R.  H. 


Ridley 

Service 

Term 

or  Unit 

(40-42) 

R.C.A.F. 

(26-27) 

R.C.A.P.C. 

(33-36) 

G.G.H.G. 

(38-44) 

R.C.N.V.R. 

(12-14;  18-19)  Cdn. 

Army 

(14-20) 

Cdn.  Armv 

(37-39) 

R.C.A.F.  ' 

(33-34) 

R.C.A.F. 

(25-30) 

R.C.A. 

(00-08) 

U.S.  Army 

(24-26) 

48th  High. 

(32-34) 

U.S.  Army 

(29-35) 

R.C.D. 

(37-40) 

R.C.A.F. 

(32-35) 

R.C.A. 

(31-33) 

R.C.A.F. 

(26-30) 

R.C.A. 

(29-33) 

R.C.N.V.R. 

(35-36,-37)  R.C.A. 

(37-38) 

R.C.A.M.C. 

(34-36) 

R.C.A.F. 

(25-33) 

Line.  & 

Well.  Regt. 

(40-41) 

R.C.N.V.R. 

(33-41) 

R.C.A.F. 

(23-38) 

Brit.  Army 
( Art. ) 

(28-32) 

R.C.A.F. 

(40-44) 

Royal 

Marines 

(24-27) 

R.C.A. 

(1912) 

R.C.A.F. 

(26-35) 

Cdn.  Mer. 

| 

Marine 

(35-39) 

R.C.O.C. 

(42-43) 

R.C.A.F. 

(1942) 

R.C.A.F. 

(22-27) 

R.C.A.F. 

(28-29) 

R.C.N.V.R. 

(27-32) 

Cameron 

High. 

(27-31) 

R.C.A.F. 

(17-27) 

Brit.  Army 

(31-35) 

R.C.A.F. 
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Name 


Ridley 

Term 


Service 
or  Unit 


Name 


Ridley 
T  erm 


Service 
or  Unit 


Rose, 

Capt.  H.  A.  C. 
Ross,  Maj.  D.  M. 
Ross,  Cpl.  J.  W. 
Rossiter,  Lt.  E.  J. 
Rough,  Col.  H.  F. 
Rounthwaite, 


(26-29) 

(24-30) 

(30-35) 

(29-34) 

(05-07) 


Line.  & 
Well.  Regt. 
Cdn.  Army 
U.S.  Army 
U.S.N.A.P. 
U.S.A.A.F. 


(33-40)  R.C.N.V.R. 


Secord,  Sgt.  J.  B. 

'Sedgwick, 

P/O  R.  F.  W. 
Seely, 

Lt.-Cmdr.  H.  W. 
Seely,  Lt.  L.  J. 
Sellers, 


(37-40)  Can.  Den. 
Corps 

(36-41)  R.C.A.F. 

(20-25)  U.S.N. 
(20-26)  U.S.N.R. 


Rounthwaite, 

Lt.-Cmdr.  E.  A. 

(30-33) 

R.C.N.V.R. 

Lt.  H.  L. 

(33-40) 

R.C.N.V.R. 

Sellers,  G/C  G.  H. 

(28-31) 

R.C.A.F. 

Rowe,  Gnr.  W.  N. 

(41-43) 

R.C.A. 

Shambleau,  F.  C. 

(28-30) 

Cdn.  Armv 

j 

Rowland,  R.  L. 

(38-41) 

U.S.A.A.F. 

Shambrook, 

Rumble,  Lt.  R.  J.  L. 

(37-41) 

R.C.A. S.C. 

Maj.  W.  W.  G. 

(25-30) 

R.H.L.I. 

*Rumpel, 

Shanks,  Sgt.  D.  J. 

(37-39) 

R.A.F. 

Sub-Lt.  O.  H. 

(28-31) 

R.C.N.V.R. 

Shaver,  J.  D. 

(35-39) 

U.S.A.A.F. 

*Runge, 

(34-35) 

Cdn.  Arm. 

Shaw,  Cpl.  T.  N.  F. 

(39-43) 

U.S.  Army 

L/Sgt.  W.  F. 

Corps 

Shearer,  R.  C. 

(38-41) 

R.C.A.F.' 

Ruttan,  Lt.  G.  D. 

(29-32) 

Cdn.  Army 

Sheldon,  S.  D. 

(36-38) 

U.S.  Mar. 

Ruttan,  Lt.  H.  N. 

(28-31) 

R.C.A. S.C. 

Corps 

Shepard, 

Sale,  Lt.  J.  R. 

(37-41) 

R.C.N.V.R. 

Sub-Lt.  A.  B. 

(36-39) 

R.C.N.V.R. 

*Salter,  2nd  Lt.  J.  A. 

(30-32) 

Brit.  Army 

Shepard,  Sgt.  R.  B. 

(36-39) 

R.C.A.F. 

(Norfolks) 

Sheppard, 

Sandercock, 

Capt.  S.  R. 

(29-36) 

U.S. A. S.C. 

F/O  W.  F. 

(36-38) 

R.C.A.F. 

Shields,  Sgt.  W.  J. 

(40-44) 

R.C.A.F. 

^Sanderson, 

( Staff  36- 

-37) 

Shurly,  Capt.  E.  L. 

(19-20) 

Tor.  Scots 

Sgt.  G.  B. 

R.C.A.F. 

Siegrist,  G.  P. 

(35-44) 

Fleet  Air 

Sanderson, 

Arm  (R.N.) 

Pte.  H.  B. 

(27-31) 

U.S.  Army 

Simmonds,  A.  G. 

(38-40) 

R.C.A.F. 

Sandham,  J.  W. 

(24-25) 

48th  High. 

Simons,  Lt.  O.  R. 

(30-31) 

R.C.A. S.C. 

Savory,  Sgt.  D.  S. 

(38-42) 

U.S.A.A.F. 

Simpson,  J.  A.  H. 

(36-38) 

R.C.A.F. 

Savory,  Lt.  G.  G. 

(34-38) 

U.S.A.A.F. 

Skey,  W/C  L.  W. 

(24-30) 

R.A.F. 

Savory,  Capt.  J.  H. 

(30-34) 

U.S.A.A.F. 

Skinner,  Lt.  R.  M. 

(27-31) 

Cdn.  Armv 

Savory,  Ensign  P.  B. 

(36-40) 

U.S.N. 

Slanker,  W.  G. 

(26-29) 

R.C.A. 

Scandrett,  H.  J. 

(39-42) 

Cdn.  Army 

Slater,  O/S  H.  A. 

(38-44) 

R.C.N.V.R. 

Corps 

*Smart,  Lt.  J.  M.  G. 

(34-41) 

R.C.N.V.R. 

Scandrett, 

Smart,  Lt.  R.  S. 

(31-38) 

R.C.A. 

Lt.  J.  H.  H. 

(35-39) 

R.C.A. 

Smeaton, 

Scandrett, 

Sub-Lt.  D.  A. 

(31-34) 

R.C.N.V.R. 

Capt.  W.  L. 

(33-35) 

R.C.A. 

Smeaton,  F/O  J.  M. 

(26-34) 

R.C.A.F. 

Scandrett, 

Smith,  A.  W. 

(42-43) 

U.S.N. 

S/LW.  L. 

(06-08) 

R.C.A.F. 

*  Smith, 

Schmidt,  Lt.  W.  S.  (37-41) 
Schmon,  Sgt.  R.  M.  (31-42) 
*Schmon,  Lt.  R.  R.  (30-39) 
Schneidau,  W.  K.  (37-43) 
Schryer,  Tpr.  A.  K.  (31-36) 

Scott-Paine,  J.  H.  (39-43) 


U.S.A.A.F. 
R.C.A.F. 
U.S.  Army 
U.S.N.A.F. 
Cdn.  Arm. 

Corps 
U.S.  Mer. 
Marine 


*Seagram, 
Capt.  P.  F. 


(28-31)  48th  High. 


Lt.-Cmdr.  A.  B. 
Smith,  F/L  D.  T. 
Smith, 

Maj.  F.  W.  R. 
Smith,  F.  S.  B. 
Smith,  Cpl.  G.  C.  B. 

Smith,  H.  L. 

Smith,  Lt.  L.  N. 
Smyth,  W.  M. 


(16-17)  R.  Aus.  N. 
(22-28)  R.C.A.F. 

(18-22)  R.C.O.C. 

( 19-22)  Cdn.  Armv 
(19-22)  U.S.  Med.' 
Corps 

( 37-44 )  Cdn.  Armv 
(Paratroops) 
(35-37)  R.C.A. 
(38-41)  R.C.N.V.R. 
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Name 


*  Snider,  W.  B. 
*Snively,  Lt.  D.  S. 

Snyder,  F/O  J.  H. 

#  Snyder,  P/O  P.  E. 
Somerville, 

Maj.  C.  R. 
Sorenson,  Lt.  D.  M. 
Soules,  Lt.  J.  M. 
Soules,  F/O  W.  H. 
Sovereign, 

P/O  A.  E. 
Spaulding,  J.  H. 
Spaulding,  W.  B. 
Sprague,  D.  W. 
Sprague,  Cpl.  J.  S. 
Squire, 

Pte.  W.  S.  O. 
Stark,  Lt.  D.  B. 

Stark,  Lt.  H.  G. 

Steel,  Lt.  A.  T. 
Steel,  S/Lt.  J.  M. 
Stethem, 

Maj.  A.  J.  R. 
Stevens,  Sgt.  J.  M. 
Stewart,  J.  W.  O. 
Stocking,  Gnr.  C.  A. 
Stouten,  D.  J. 
Street,  G.  T. 
Stringer, 

Lt.-Cmdr.  A.  J. 
Stringer, 

Capt.  F.  H. 
e  Stringer, 

Capt.  W.  I.  B. 
Strobridge, 

Lt.  D.  G. 
Sunderlin,  E.  G. 
Sutherland,  F. 
Sutherland, 

Lt.  J.  A. 
Sutherland, 

Maj.  J.  R. 

Sutton,  J.  W. 
Sweeney,  Lt.  G.  A. 

Tanner,  Lt.  A.  J. 
Tanner,  F/L  F.  S. 
*Tanner,  F/O  W.  A. 
Taylor,  C. 

Taylor,  F/L  H.  N. 


Ridley 

Service 

Term 

or  Unit 

(30-32) 

Cdn.  Army 

(35-40) 

48th  High. 

(41-42) 

R.C.A.F. 

(28-34) 

R.C.A.F. 

(13-21) 

R.C.A.S.C. 

(36-40) 

R.C.A. 

(31-37) 

R.C.E. 

(37-42) 

R.C.A.F. 

(41-43) 

R.C.A.F. 

(35-39) 

R.C.A. 

(34-39) 

R.C.A.M.C. 

(38-44) 

U.S.  Army 

(38-42) 

U.S.  Army 

(36-41) 

1st  Spl. 

Srv.  Crps. 

(31-33;  34-37) 

R.C.N.V.R. 

(29-31;  33-35) 

R.C.N.V.R. 

(26-28) 

H.L.I.  o.  C. 

(43-44) 

R.C.N.V.R. 

(26-27) 

R.C.O.C. 

(36-42) 

R.C.A.F. 

(25-27) 

R.C.A.F. 

(25-34) 

R.C.A. 

(40-43) 

U.S.  Navy 

(37-41) 

R.C.N.V.R. 

(18-24) 

R.C.N.V.R. 

(17-19) 

R.C.A.M.C. 

(18-22;  25-26) 

R.C.A.M.C. 

(37-39) 

R.C.A.S.C. 

(35-40) 

U.S.  Army 

(30-36) 

R.C.N.V.R. 

(34-36) 

R.C.N.V.R. 

(17-20) 

Cdn.  Army 

(43-44) 

Cdn.  Army 

(35-38) 

R.C.N.V.R. 

(31-32) 

Royal  Navy 

(30-32) 

R.A.F. 

(30-32) 

R.C.A.F. 

(40-43) 

Fleet  Air 

Arm  (RN) 

(07-17) 

R.C.A.F. 

Name 


Taylor, 

F/L  H.  T.  C. 
Taylor,  Lt.  N.  B.  G. 
Terwillegar, 
Lt.-Cmdr.  N.  A. 
Thomas, 

Sub-Lt.  A.  R.  H. 
Thompson, 

Maj.  C.  A. 
Thompson, 

Cadet  J.  G. 
Thomson, 

Capt.  E.  D.  C. 
Thornes,  F/O  G.  E. 
Tibbits,  Lt.  A.  H. 
Tidy,  Lt.  C.  F.  S. 
Tidy,  F/O  M.  R. 
Tidy,  Lt.-Col.  P.  C. 
Tidy,  F/O  R.  P. 
Tilley,  Maj.  A.  P. 

Tilley,  S/L  D.  E. 
Tilt, 'Sgt.  W.  G. 
Tomalin, 

F/LF.  E.  M. 
Topp,  J.  B. 

Tower,  Lt.  D.  L. 
Treadaway-Hoare, 
C.  G. 

Trench,  Cpl.  C.  S.  L. 
Trench,  Ensign  J.  P. 
Trent,  Maj.  G.  C. 
Trethewey, 

G/C  F.  L. 

Trower,  Lt.  N.  G. 

Tubbs,  Pte.  C.  N. 

Tucker,  Capt.  H.  R. 

Tyng,  Cpl.  J.  E. 

Upjohn,  Capt.  B.  A. 

Vaughan, 

F/Sgt.  1.  L. 
Vaughan,  Lt.  W.  M. 
Venables,  Lt.  F.  K. 
Venning,  D.  T. 
Verity,  Sgt.  W.  J.  H. 
Vickers,  F/O  J.  H. 
Vine,  Lt.  J.  K. 


Ridley 

Service 

Term 

or  Unit 

(33-40) 

R.C.A.F. 

(34-36) 

R.C.N.V.R. 

(29-32) 

R.C.N.V.R. 

(29-39) 

R.N.  Res. 

(25-28) 

R.C.A.M.C. 

(39-44) 

R.C.  Navy 

(33-34) 

R.C.A. 

(34-36) 

R.C.A.F. 

(25-29) 

U.S.N.R. 

(33-36) 

48th  High. 

(33-40) 

R.C.A.F. 

(07-11) 

R.C.O.C. 

(33-38) 

R.C.A.F. 

(24-27) 

Cdn.  Arm. 

Corps 

(20-21) 

R.C.A.F. 

(1938) 

R.C.A.F. 

(28-29) 

R.C.A.F. 

(40-42) 

R.C.A.F. 

(30-32) 

U.S.N.R. 

(1941) 

R.C.A.F. 

(29-34) 

U.S.  Army 

(29-35) 

U.S.  Navy 

(20-21) 

R.C.A. 

(04-12) 

R.C.A.F. 

(40-42) 

Cdn.  Arm. 

Corps 

(40-44) 

Brit.  Army 

( Chesh. ) 

(20-29) 

RoyalHigh. 

of  C. 

(27-31) 

U.S.  Army 

(26-31) 

Tor.  Scots. 

(26-28) 

R.C.A.F. 

(27-30) 

R.C.A. 

(28-34) 

R.C.N.V.R. 

(26-27) 

U.S.  Navy 

(36-42) 

R.C.A.F. 

(05-09) 

U.S.A.A.F. 

(21-23) 

R.C.A. 
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Name 


Waddell, 

Capt.  W.  J. 
Wadson,  P/O  T.  J. 
Waind,  R.  P.  McB. 
Wainwright, 

Capt.  G.  A. 

W  ainwright, 

Lt.  R.  D. 

Wallace,  Pte.  A.  W. 
Wallace,  Maj.  R.  H. 
W  alter, 

Lt.  J.  H. 

Ward,  Lt-Col.  D.  R. 
Warnock, 

Lt.-Col.  E.  G. 
Warren,  Lt.  J.  H.  C. 
Warren,  Lt.-Col.  T. 
Watkins,  F/O  E.  J. 
Watlington, 

F/LH.  F.  M. 
Watlington,  J.  B. 
Watlington, 

F/O  J.  H. 

Watson,  S/Lt.  H.  J. 
Watson,  Lt.  H.  W. 
Watson,  Lt.  W.  H. 
Weaver,  Maj.  E.  L. 
Webber,  W.  D. 
Webster,  Lt.  P.  M. 
Weldon,  Pte.  D.  B. 
^Wellington,  F.  E. 
Wellington, 

Lt.  W.  B. 

West,  Maj.  F.  B. 

*Whitaker,  D.  F. 
Whiteside,  J.  W. 
Whyte,  F/O  G.  B. 
Wiggs,  Lt-Col.  E.  A. 
Wiggs,  S/Lt.  E.  A. 
Wiley,  F/O  J.  H. 

*Fatal  war  casualty. 


Ridley 

Service 

Term 

or  Unit 

(27-31) 

R.C.A. 

(37-41) 

R.C.A.F. 

(30-38) 

R.C.A.F. 

(16-18) 

R.C.A.M.C. 

(Staff  3£ 

i-40) 

R.C.N.V.R. 

(15-20) 

Cdn.  Army 

(14-19) 

R.C.A. 

(27-30) 

U.S.N.R. 

(24-28) 

U.S.  Army 

(10-12) 

RoyalHigh. 

(16-21) 

R.C.A. 

(31-34) 

48th  High. 

(32-33) 

R.C.A.F. 

(37-40) 

R.C.A.F. 

(33-38) 

R.C.A.F. 

(34-38) 

R.C.A.F. 

(37-39) 

R.C.N.V.R. 

(30-41) 

Tor.  Scots 

(38-39) 

R.C.N.V.R. 

(17-19) 

Tor.  Scots 

(32-35) 

U.S.a.A.F. 

(33-39) 

R.C.R. 

(38-43) 

Cdn.  Army 

(29-37) 

R.C.A.F. 

(28-35) 

Royal  Regt. 

of  C. 

(22-25) 

Royal  Regt. 

of  C. 

(30-33) 

R.C.A.F. 

(40-43) 

R.C.N.V.R. 

(30-33) 

R.C.A.F. 

(14-15) 

R.C.A. 

(41-42) 

R.C.N.V.R. 

(27-30) 

R.C.A.F. 

Name 


Williams,  Lt.  B.  M. 

Williamson, 

Lt.  D.  M. 

Wilmot,  Capt.  G.  M. 
Wilinot, 

F/Sgt.  L.  A. 
Wilson,  Sgt.  A.  H. 
Wilson,  Lt.  H.  G. 
"Wilson,  Lt.  I.  G. 
Wilson,  R.  A. 
Wilson,  W.  H. 
Wilson,  Maj.  W.  T. 
Windeler,  H.  S. 

Winter,  Sgt.  M.  W. 
Wismer,  Capt.  J.  D. 
Wolcott,  Sgt.  E.  N. 
Wolfe,  P/O  E.  M. 
Wood,  F/L  D.  A. 
Woodcroft,  A. 
Woodroffe,  P.  B. 
Woods,  Capt.  G.  A. 
Woolrich, 

S/L  A.  H.  V. 
Woolworth, 

Capt.  W.  H. 
Worthington, 

S/Lt.  P.  J.  V. 
Wright,  Sgt.  A.  A. 
Wright,  J.  E. 
Wright,  Lt.  T.  W. 
Wright, 

S/Lt.  W.  J.  C. 
Wyatt,  D.  E. 

Young, 

P/ON.  R.  H. 

Zimmerman, 

Cadet  A.  H. 


Ridley  Service 

T erm  or  Unit 

(Staff  41-42) 

R.C.A.S.C. 


(30-31) 

R.C.N.V.R. 

(24-30) 

R.C.A.S.C. 

(27-29) 

R.C.A.F. 

(32-36) 

U.S.  Army 

(26-30) 

U.S.N.R. 

(36-39) 

R.C.R. 

(37-43) 

R.C.N.V.R. 

(33-38) 

R.C.A.F. 

(33-36) 

R.C.A. 

(43-44;  ■ 

-45) 

Cdn.  Army 

(38-41) 

R.C.A.F.  ' 

(15-24) 

R.C.A. 

(33-34) 

U.S.  Army 

(38-40) 

R.C.A.F. 

(10-17) 

R.C.A.F. 

(1927) 

R.C.A.F. 

(34-37) 

U.S.  Army 

(25-28) 

R.C.A. 

(20-25) 

R.C.A.F. 

(05-11) 

U.S.  Army 

(40-44) 

R.C.N. 

(28-34) 

R.C.E. 

(20-22) 

R.C.A.F. 

(35-38) 

A.&  S.High. 

(35-40) 

R.C.N.V.R. 

(42-43) 

U.S.  Army 

(37-41) 

R.C.A.F. 

(40-44) 

R.C.  Navy 
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KNOWN  ENLISTMENTS:  THE  KOREAN  WAR 


Note:  Enlistments  of  Old  Boys  in  the  permanent  forces  rose  well  over  100  during  the 
Korean  War,  but  with  their  actual  area  of  service  seldom  known.  Listed  below  are  those 
known  to  have  served  in  Korea,  or  Korean  waters. 


CANADIAN  ARMY 

Pte.  E.  R.  Adye  (’44-’45)  (wounded) 

Lt.  R.  P.  Bourne  (’41-’48) 

Pte.  J.  E.  Dalrymple  (’40-’44) 

Lt.  N.  G.  Trower  (’40-’42)  (decorated  with 
M.B.E. ) 

Lt.  A.  W.  Watt  ( ’45-’46 ) 


ROYAL  CANADIAN  NAVY 
Lt.  Cdr.  B.  Fotheringham  (’35-’39) 


ROYAL  NAVY 

Lt.  R.  PI.  Cobb  ( ’40-’43 ) 

Lt.  H.  T.  Cocks  (’41-’43) 

Lt.  E.  A.  Wiggs  (’41-42) 

BRITISH  ARMY 

Capt.  N.  D.  L.  Crowe  (’41 -’43) 
Lt.  A.  D.  Lennard  (’40-’44) 


U.S.  AIR  FORCE 

Capt.  A.  W.  Brock  (’38-’39) 

M.  M.  Fergusson  (’43-’47) 

Lt.  E.  R.  Harris  (’41-’43) 

( Prisoner  of  war  -  won  D.F.C. ) 

J.  C.  Hobbs  (’46-’48) 

J.  L.  Hunt  (’41-’50) 

D.  W.  McKay  (’43-’47) 

F.  J.  Tone  (’39-’43) 

U.S.  NAVY 

S/N  J.  H.  Brinsley  (’43-’51) 

W.  A.  Peterson  ( ’46-’50 ) 

U.S.  ARMY 

Lt.  D.  S.  Maclean-Kennedy  (’43-’48) 
Pte.  T.  S.  Perry  (’43-’47) 

Lt.  W.  O.  Meyer  (’44-46) 

U.S.  MARINE  CORPS 

J.  H.  Lewis  ( ’45-’50 ) 

E.  Frey  (’44-’49) 


APPENDIX  I 


Sport:  The  Little  Big  Four 


The  intense  rivalry  between  the  four  schools  has  been  maintained  with  great  value  to 
school  spirit  without  a  championship  trophy  in  the  two  major  sports,  cricket  and  football. 
Each  annual  championship  is  symbolic.  The  spirit  of  competition  is  so  keen  in  both  games, 
and  the  symbolic  championship  so  coveted,  that  a  tangible  trophy  would  add  little. 

Little  Big  Four  championships  were  first  declared  for  football,  1900;  cricket,  1901; 
aquatics,  1942;  squash,  1944,  and  tennis,  1951. 

Tie  championships  were  supposedly  not  recognized  by  the  four  schools,  even  if  a  tie 
often  brought  great  satisfaction.  But  they  were  noted  in  school  records.  As  Appendix  I  and 
I-a  are  records,  the  tie  championships  are  included  in  most  of  their  tabulations  and  sum¬ 
maries  (below).  They  include  even  the  four  triple-tie  championships  in  cricket  (1901, 
1906,  1941  and  1952)  which  were  indeed  empty  honours,  with  three  winners  and  only  one 
loser.  It  is  the  simplest  way  to  record  these  unsatisfactory  finishes.  The  outright  champion¬ 
ships  won  in  all  sports  are  clearly  discernible. 


OUTRIGHT  LBF  CHAMPIONSHIPS,  ALL  SCHOOLS,  ALL  GAMES 
Total  Total 


Possible 

Outright 

Champion- 

Champion- 

W on  by 

Won  by 

Won  by 

Won  by 

Game 

ships 

ships  Won 

U.C.C. 

T.C.S. 

St.  Andrew's 

Ridley 

Aquatics 

18 

18 

3 

5 

4 

6 

Cricket 

59 

45 

15 

8 

1 

21 

Football 

58 

52 

11 

8 

10 

23 

Squash 

16 

15 

0 

5 

0s 

10 

Tennis 

9 

7 

1 

1 

0 

5 

Totals 

160 

137 

30 

27 

15 

65 

*Did  not  compete. 

LBF 

CHAMPIONSHIPS  (WITH 

TIES),  ALL 

SCHOOLS 

;,  ALL  GAMES 

U.C.C. 

T.C.S. 

St.  Andrew’s 

Ridley 

Cricket  Championships  ( 1901-1959 ) 

20 

18 

6 

31 

Football  Championships  ( 1900-1959) 

12 

11 

14 

27 

Swimming  Championships  ( 1942-1959 ) 

3 

r" 

o 

4 

6 

Squash  Championships  ( 1944-1959) 

0 

6 

has  not 

11 

competed 

Tennis  Championships  ( 1951-1959) 

2 

3 

0 

6 

Totals: 

37 

43 

24 

81 

Double  Championships  ( Cricket  and 

Football)  (1900-1959)  6  2  1  17 

Please  see  the  following  appendix  (I-a)  for  detailed  account  of  each  sport  in  Ridley’s 
athletic  programme. 
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CRICKET  AND  FOOTBALL  CHAMPIONS  (ALL  SCHOOLS) 


Foot¬ 

Foot¬ 

ball 

ball 

Cham¬ 

Cham¬ 

Year 

pion 

Cricket  Champion 

Year 

pion 

Cricket  Champion 

1900 

T.C.S. 

— 

1931 

Ridley 

Ridley 

1901 

U.C.C. 

Ridley/T.C.S. /U.C.C. 

1932 

U.C.C. 

U.C.C. 

1902 

U.C.C. 

T.C.S./U.C.C. 

1933 

Ridley 

Ridley 

1903 

Ridley 

U.C.C. 

1934 

T.C.S. 

U.C.C. 

1904 

U.C.C. 

T.C.S. 

1935 

Ridley 

U.C.C. 

1905 

Ridley 

U.C.C. /T.C.S. 

1936 

Ridley 

St.  A. /Ridley 

1906 

Ridley 

U.C.C. /T.C.S. /St.  A. 

1937 

Ridley 

Ridley 

1907 

St.  A. 

T.C.S. 

1938 

Ridley 

Ridley 

1908 

T.C.S. 

T.C.S. 

1939 

St.  A. 

Ridley 

1909 

St.  A. 

T.C.S. 

1940 

Ridley 

T.C.S. /Ridley 

1910 

T.C.S. 

U.C.C. 

1941 

Ridley 

U.C.C./T.C.S. /Ridley 

1911 

T.C.S. 

Ridley 

1942 

Ridley 

No  champion 

1912 

Ridley 

U.C.C. 

1943 

Ridley 

T.C.S. 

1913 

St.  A. 

Ridley 

1944 

Ridley 

Ridley 

1914 

St.  A. 

Ridley 

1945 

St.  A. 

Ridley 

1915 

Ridley- 

1946 

Ridley 

Ridley 

St.  A. 

Ridley 

1947 

U.C.C. 

T.C.S. 

1916 

Ridley 

Ridley 

1948 

U.C.C. 

T.C.S. /Ridley 

1917 

U.C.C. 

Ridley 

1949 

Ridley 

U.C.C. 

1918 

(influ¬ 

1950 

T.C.S. 

St.  A. 

enza) 

T.C.S. 

1951 

T.C.S. 

T.C.S. 

1919 

Ridley 

Ridley 

1952 

Ridley 

T.C.S. /St.  A./Ridley 

1920 

U.C.C. 

Ridley/T.C.S. 

1953 

Ridley- 

1921 

St.  A. 

Ridley 

St.  A. 

U.C.C. 

1922 

Ridley 

Ridley 

1954 

U.C.C. 

U.C.C. 

1923 

St.  a: 

St.  A. /Ridley 

1955 

U.C.C.- 

1924 

U.C.C. 

U.C.C. 

T.C.S. 

U.C.C. 

1925 

St.  A. 

Ridley 

1956 

St.  A.- 

1926 

St.  A. 

U.C.C. 

T.C.S. 

U.C.C. 

1927 

Ridley 

T.C.S. /Ridley 

1957 

T.C.S. 

U.C.C. 

1928 

(polio) 

Ridley 

1958 

Ridley- 

1929 

Ridley 

St.  A. /Ridley 

St.  A. 

U.C.C. 

1930 

Ridley- 

1959 

U.C.C. 

Ridley 

T.C.S.  Ridley 


LBF  CRICKET  HIGHLIGHTS,  1901-1959 


FIRST  OUTRIGHT  CRICKET  CHAMPIONSHIPS  WON:  by  U.C.C.,  1903;  by  T.C.S., 
1904;  by  Ridley,  1911;  by  St.  Andrew’s,  1950.  Note:  The  first  ( 1901)  Little  Big  Four 
cricket  season  resulted  in  a  three-way  tie.  The  second  season  ( 1902 )  also  had  a  tie 
championship. 

THE  CHAMPIONSHIPS  HELD  BY  THE  FOUR  SCHOOLS,  1901-1959 


Outright  Tied  Total 

Championships  Championships  Championships 

Upper  Canada  College 
Trinity  College  School 
St.  Andrew’s  College 
Ridley  College 


15 

5 

20 

8 

10 

18 

1 

5 

6 

21 

10 

31 
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LONGEST  SUCCESSIVE  OUTRIGHT  CRICKET  CHAMPIONSHIPS  HELD  - 


Upper  Canada  College 
Trinity  College  School 
Ridley  College 


Six  (6) 
Three  (3) 
Five  (5) 


(1953-4-5-6-7-8) 

(1907-8-9) 

(1913-4-5-6-7) 


LONGEST  SUCCESSIVE  CHAMPIONSHIPS,  WITH  TIES  - 


Upper  Canada  College 
Trinity  College  School 
Ridley  College 


Three  (3) 

Six  (6) 

Six  ( 6 ) 

Five  (5) 

Five  (5) 

indicates  tie  championship 


( 1901  *-2-3) 

( 1904-5*-6*-7-8-9 ) 
(1936*-7-8-9-1940*-l*) 
(1919-1920*-l-2-3*) 
(1927*-8-9*-1930-l) 


LBF  CRICKET  CHAMPIONSHIPS,  YEARLY  RECORD 


U.C.C.  (20) 

T.C.S.  (18) 

St.  Andrew's  (6) 

Ridley  (31) 

1901* 

1901* 

1906* 

1901* 

1902* 

1902* 

1923* 

1911 

1903 

1904 

1929* 

1913 

1905* 

1905* 

1936* 

1914 

1906* 

1906* 

1950 

1915 

1910 

1907 

1952* 

1916 

1912 

1908 

1917 

1924 

1909 

1919 

1926 

1918 

1920* 

1932 

1920* 

1921 

1934 

1927* 

1922 

1935 

1940* 

1923* 

1941* 

1941* 

1925 

1949 

1943 

1927* 

1953 

1947 

1928 

1954 

1948* 

1929* 

1955 

1951 

1930 

1956 

1952* 

1931 

1957 

1933 

1958 

1936* 

1937 

1938 

1939 
1940* 
1941* 

1944 

1945 

1946 
1948* 
1952* 
1959 

*  Tie  championship  indicated. 

LBF 

FOOTBALL 

HIGHLIGHTS ,  1900-1959 

FIRST  FOOTBALL  CHAMPIONSHIP  WON: 

By  T.C.S.,  1900; 

by  U.C.C.,  1901; 

by  Ridley,  1903;  bv  St. 

Andrew’s,  1907; 
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CHAMPIONSHIPS  HELD  BY  THE  FOUR  SCHOOLS,  1900-1959: 


Upper  Canada  College 

Won 

Outright 

11 

Tie 

Championships 

1 

Total 

Championship, 

12 

Trinity  College  School 

8 

3 

11 

St.  Andrew’s  College 

10 

4 

14 

Ridley  College 

23 

4 

27 

LONGEST  SUCCESSIVE  CHAMPIONSHIPS  HELD,  1900-1959: 


Upper  Canada  College 
Trinity  College  School 
St.  Andrew’s  College 
Ridley  College 

*Tie  championship  indicated. 


2  years  (1901-2)  (1947-8)  (1954-5*) 

3  years  ( 1955-6 *— 7 ) 

3  years  (1913-4-5*) 

5  years  (1940-1-2-3-4) 

4  years  (1935-6-7-8) 


LBF  FOOTBALL  CHAMPIONSHIPS,  YEARLY  RECORD 


U.C.C.  (12) 

T.C.S.  (11) 

St.  Andrew’s  (14) 

Ridley  (27) 

1901 

1900 

1907 

1903 

1902 

1908 

1909 

1905 

1904 

1910 

1913 

1906 

1917 

1911 

1914 

1912 

1920 

1930* 

1915* 

1915* 

1924 

1934 

1921 

1916 

1932 

1950 

1923 

1919 

1947 

1951 

1925 

1922 

1948 

1955* 

1926 

1927 

1954 

1956* 

1939 

1929 

1955* 

1957 

1945 

1930* 

1959 

1953* 

1931 

1956* 

1933 

1958* 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 
1946 
1949 
1952 
1953* 
1958* 

*  Tie  championship  indicated. 
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OTHER  LITTLE  BIG  FOUR  SPORTS 

LITTLE  BIG  FOUR  SWIMMING  CHAMPIONSHIPS  (1942-1959) 


U.C.C.  (3) 

T.C.S.  (5) 

Ridley  (6) 

St.  Andrew’s  (4) 

1946 

1951 

1942 

1943 

1954 

1952 

1947 

1944 

1955 

1957 

1948 

1945 

1958 

1949 

1953 

1959 

1950 

1956 

LITTLE  BIG  FOUR  SQUASH  CHAMPIONSHIPS  (1944-1959) 


U.C.C.  (0) 

T.C.S.  (6) 

Ridley  (11) 

St.  Andrew’s 

1946 

1944 

( Has  Not 

1947* 

1945 

competed ) 

1950 

1947* 

1952 

1948 

1954 

1949 

1955 

1951 

1953 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

championship  indicated. 

LITTLE 

BIG  FOUR  TENNIS 

CHAMPIONSHIPS 

(1951-1959) 

U.C.C.  (2) 

T.C.S.  (3) 

Ridley  (6) 

St.  Andrew’s  (0) 

1954* 

1954* 

1951 

1956 

1958* 

1952 

1959 

1953 

1955 

1957 

1958* 

*Tie  championship  indicated. 


LBF  DOUBLE  CHAMPIONSHIPS 
(Cricket  and  Football  in  same  year ) 

A  double-championship  was  the  most  coveted  of  all  athletic  honours  for  all  four  schools. 
Declared  when  a  school  defeated  all  other  schools  in  the  Little  Big  Four  in  both  cricket 
and  football,  Ridley’s  scorers  habitually  used  the  academic,  or  school  year  to  denote  a 
double-championship;  i.e.,  football  victory  in  the  autumn,  cricket  in  the  spring  of  the  next 
year.  Because  almost  all  references  in  this  work  are  to  calendar  years,  the  following  double¬ 
championships  indicate  victories  over  all  schools  in  both  sports  in  the  same  calendar  year. 

U.C.C.  (6)  T.C.S.  (2)  Ridley  (17)  St.  Andrew’s  (1) 

1915* 

1916 
1919 


1901 

1902* 

1924 


1908 

1951 


1923* 
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U.C.C.  (6) 

T.C.S.  (2) 

Ridley  (17) 

St.  Andrew’s  (1) 

1932 

1922 

1954 

1927* 

1955* 

1929* 

1930* 

1931 

1933 

1936* 

1937 

1938 

1940* 

1941* 

1944 

1946 

1952* 

*Tie  championship  involved  in  one  game. 


APPENDIX  I-a 


Ridley’s  Athletic  Programme 

-  Summaries,  Records,  Highlights  - 

THE  AQUATIC  SPORTS 

Ridley’s  swimming  and  diving  instruction  began  in  the  first  term  in  1889,  using  the  canal, 
which  was  then  a  flowing  commercial  waterway.  A  huge  wooden  bathing  crib  was  con¬ 
structed  against  the  bank;  no  boy  could  venture  into  the  canal  itself  until  he  had  learned 
to  swim  in  the  “Ridley  bath-tub  ”. 

In  1908,  the  canal  was  contaminated  by  industry,  and  an  outdoor  swimming  pool  was 
constructed  by  placing  a  dam  in  a  ravine  ( now  filled  in,  between  the  present  Chapel  and 
Merritt  House).  It  was  a  failure,  due  to  stagnation  and  trouble  with  the  water  supply. 

In  1910,  a  cement  pool  with  unheated  water  from  the  city’s  supply,  was  provided  in  the 
basement  of  the  new  gymnasium  erected  by  the  Old  Boys.  It  was  used  largely  for  recreation 
until  1915,  when  energetic  Sergeant  Gellateley  organized  a  series  of  competitions  which 
continued  throughout  the  war.  In  1916,  Mr.  Alfred  Rogers,  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Governors,  presented  a  challenge  cup  to  be  emblematic  of  Ridley’s  swimming  championship. 
The  contests  were  held  only  intermittently  in  the  1920s  with  the  last  in  1929.  Then  dis¬ 
interest  was  followed  by  a  pool  which  began  to  leak  so  badly  that  swimming  came  to  a  halt 
in  the  late  1930s. 


Ridley’s  Swimming  Champions  (1915-29) 

Senior  Junior 

1915  A.  S.  Gartshore  D.  E.  Rogers 

THE  ROGERS  CUP 

1916  A.  S.  Gartshore 

1917  J.  G.  Goldie 

1918  Cancelled  (influenza) 

1925  D.  E.  Rogers 

1928  H.  E.  Griffiths 

1929  A.  M.  Maclver-Campbell 

Incorporated  in  the  fine  new  gym  erected  in  1939,  was  a  4-lane  pool,  25'  by  75'  in 
length;  swimming  and  diving  were  revived  so  vigorously  that  Ridley’s  aquatic  sports 
reached  an  importance  they  had  never  known  before.  This  was  accelerated  in  1942,  when 
the  status  of  a  Little  Big  Four  Sport  was  achieved,  as  a  Ridley  team  met  those  of  the  other 
schools  in  an  annual  tournament  in  the  University  of  Toronto’s  Hart  House  pool. 

In  addition,  the  Upper  Canada  College  Rugby  team  of  1939  donated  a  cup  to  Ridley  to 
mark  the  opening  of  the  new  pool.  Ever  since,  the  Upper  Canada  Cup  has  been  presented 
to  the  top  swimmer  of  the  School. 


D.  E.  Rogers 
C.  E.  O.  Greening 
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WINNERS:  THE  UPPER  CANADA  CUP  (1940-59) 


1940 

J.  A.  G.  Ordonez 

1947 

F. 

1941 

J.  I.  Macia 

1948 

A. 

1942 

R.  C.  Ordonez 

1949 

F. 

1943 

G.  B.  Powell 

1950 

D. 

1944 

S.  G.  Christie 

1951 

A. 

1945 

G.  G.  Christie 

1952 

J. 

1946 

F.  D.  Gibson 

1953 

I- 

D.  Gibson 

1954 

C.  L.  Freeman 

J.  M.  Humphries 

1955 

C.  L.  Freeman 

D.  Gibson 

1956 

C.  L.  Freeman 

H.  Alexander 

1957 

B.  A.  Hall 

D.  Derry 

1958 

B.  A.  Hall 

P.  Girvin 

1959 

B.  A.  Hall 

E.  Haskins 

Little  Big  Four  Aquatic  Championships  (1924-59) 


Year  Champion 

1942  Ridley  College 

1943  St.  Andrew’s  College 

1944  St.  Andrew’s  College 

1945  St.  Andrew’s  College 

1946  Upper  Canada  College- 

Ridley  College 

1947  Ridley  College 

1948  Ridley  College 

1949  Ridley  College 

1950  Ridley  College 


Year  Champion 

1951  Trinity  College  School 

1952  Trinity  College  School 

1953  St.  Andrew’s  College 

1954  Upper  Canada  College 

1955  Upper  Canada  College 

1956  Ridley  College 

1957  Trinity  College  School 

1958  Trinity  College  School 

1959  Trinity  College  School 


U.C.C.  (3) 

T.C.S.  (5) 

1946* 

1951 

1954 

1952 

1955 

1957 

1958 

1959 

*  Tie. 


St.  Andrew’s  (4) 

Ridley  (6) 

1943 

1942 

1944 

1946* 

1945 

1947 

1953 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1956 

Records:  Little  Big  Four  Aquatic  Tournaments  (1959) 


Event 

Record 

Year 

T  earn 

Individuals 

1. 

200  yards  medley  relay 

2.00.4 

1958 

T.C.S. 

Davis,  Levedag, 
Lash,  Newland 

2. 

200  yards  free  style 

2.06.5 

1948 

Ridley 

F.  D.  Gibson 

3. 

50  yards  free  style 

.25 

1948 

Ridley 

A.  J.  M.  Humphries 

4. 

50  yards  breast  stroke 

.32 

1922 

u.c.c. 

J.  Deacon 

5. 

50  yards  back  stroke 

.28.3 

1959 

T.C.S. 

G.  Davis 

6. 

100  yards  free  style 

.55.9 

1958 

T.C.S. 

W.  Warner 

7. 

50  yards  butterfly 

.28.2 

1959 

T.C.S. 

G.  Davis 

8. 

200  yards  relay,  free  style 

1.42.4 

1948 

Ridley 

G.  Rainbow,  J.  Reid, 
F.  D.  Gibson, 

A.  J.  M.  Humphries 
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Events  No  Longer  on  T ournament  Programme 


9.  200  yards,  medley  relay 

( underwater ) 

10.  50  yards  breast  stroke 

( underwater ) 


1.57.2 

1957 

T.C.S. 

30.7 

1956 

U.C.C. 

G.  Davis,  T.  Lash, 
A.  Saunders  and 
W.  Warner 
J.  B.  Maclnnes 


RIDLEY:  A  CRICKET  SCHOOL 

Cricket  was  introduced  as  Ridley’s  principal  summer  sport  in  the  School’s  first  spring 
( 1890),  in  a  farm  field  along  the  canal  from  Springbank.  A  herd  of  cows  often  had  to  be 
chased  from  the  field,  and  cow-pancakes  were  a  menace  to  flannels.  Cricket  was  developed 
from  scratch,  many  boys  had  never  seen  a  cricket  match,  and  few  had  ever  handled  a 
cricket  bat.  This  was  common  with  every  batch  of  new  boys  in  the  years  ahead;  Ridley’s 
cricketers  learned  their  cricket  at  Ridley. 

No  outside  matches  were  risked  that  first  year,  but  colours  were  allocated  to  Ridley’s 
first  School  XI.  Hume  Brough  was  Ridley’s  first  cricket  captain.  He  had  the  best  bowling 
average;  W.  G.  Wood  had  the  best  batting  average.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Miller,  a  sound 
cricketer,  was  the  only  coach. 

The  first  outside  match  was  played  against  Welland  Cricket  Club  in  1891;  Ridley  lost. 
Ridley  now  had  a  playing  field  across  the  canal,  at  the  present  site  of  Ridley. 

The  first  inter-school  cricket  match  was  played  in  1892  against  Trinity  College  School, 
then  characterized  as  “the  cradle  of  Canadian  school  cricket”.  Ridley  lost  by  an  innings 
and  10  runs. 

It  was  1911  before  Headmaster  Dr.  Miller  achieved  his  great  ambition;  Ridley  was 
acknowledged  as  “a  cricket  school”.  In  that  year  the  School  XI  won  Ridley’s  first  Little 
Big  Four  Cricket  Championship.  There  was  cricket  spirit,  strength  and  skill  all  through  the 
School,  in  all  forms,  the  essential  factor  if  success  in  cricket  is  to  be  sustained.  It  was 
sustained  by  Ridley;  from  1911  her  cricket  elevens  went  on  to  success  after  success.  In  the 
next  six  seasons  Ridley  won  five  LBF  cricket  championships. 


Annual  Cricket  Prizes  (1959) 


The  Captain’s  Bat 

Mr.  F.  K.  Venables  of  Ottawa  awards  a  bat  annually  to  the  captain  of  the  Cricket  XI, 
in  memory  of  his  late  father,  Mr.  F.  G.  Venables. 

Wright  Memorial  Prize 

The  member  of  the  cricket  XI  to  show  the  most  improvement  in  fielding  each  year  is 
awarded  the  late  Dr.  Adam  Wright  fielding  prize,  now  endowed  by  the  late  Dr. 
Griffith,  his  son  Adam  and  daughter,  Joan. 


Summary:  Ridley  Inter-School  Cricket  Matches  Prior  to  1901 


Ridley  vs.  Upper  Canada 
College  (1896-1900) 
Ridley  vs.  Trinity  College 
School  (1892-1900) 


Matches  Won  By  Lost  By 
Started  Ridley  Ridley 


5 

8 


2 

1 


3 

7 


Tied  Drawn  Aban- 
Matches  Matches  doned 


Pre-1901  Totals 


13. 


10 
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Summary:  Ridley  LBF  Cricket  Matches,  1901-59 


Matches 

Won  By 

Lost  By 

Tied 

Drawn 

Aban- 

Started 

Ridley 

Ridley 

Matches 

Matches 

doned 

Ridley  vs. 

Upper  Canada  College 

59 

36 

21 

1 

1 

— 

Ridley  vs. 

Trinity  College  School 

59 

37 

17 

1 

3 

1 

Ridley  vs. 

St.  Andrew’s  College 

57 

45 

8 

— 

3 

1 

LBF  Totals 

175 

118 

46 

2 

7 

2 

Ridley  Cricket  Summary:  70  Years 


Total  Cricket  Matches  Played 

188 

Won  by  Ridley 

121 

Won  by  U.C.C. 

24 

Won  by  T.C.S. 

24 

Won  by  St.  Andrew’s 

8 

Tied  Matches 

2 

Drawn 

8 

Abandoned 

1 

188 


CRICKET  HIGHLIGHTS:  70  YEARS 

Ridley  vs.  Trinity  College  School 


1892: 

First  cricket  match  (T.C.S.  won  by  an 

innings  and  10  runs). 

1894: 

Lowest  Ridley  score  against  T.C.S.: 

6  and  12 

1908: 

Highest  T.C.S.  score  against  Ridley: 

217 

1916: 

Lowest  T.C.S.  score  against  Ridley: 

36 

1936: 

Highest  Ridley  score  against  T.C.S.: 

254  for  3 

1892- 

1959: 

Total  T.C.S. -Ridley  matches  played: 

67 

won  by  Piidley: 

38 

won  by  T.C.S.: 

24 

Tied: 

1 

Drawn: 

3 

Abandoned: 

1 

Ridley  vs.  Upper  Canada  College 


1896: 

First  cricket  match  (U.C.C.,  170;  Ridley,  159). 

1927: 

Lowest  U.C.C.  score  against  Ridley: 

33 

1931: 

Highest  Ridley  score  against  U.C.C.: 

261  for 

1935: 

Highest  U.C.C.  score  against  Ridley: 

205 

1953: 

Lowest  Ridley  score  against  U.C.C.: 

26 

1896- 

1959: 

Total  Ridley-U.C.C.  matches  played: 

64 

Won  by  Ridley: 

38 

Won  by  U.C.C.: 

24 

Tied: 

1 

Drawn : 

1 
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Ridley  vs.  St.  Andrew's  College 

1901:  First  cricket  match  (Ridley,  92;  St.  Andrew’s,  59). 
1907:  Lowest  Ridley  score  against  St.  Andrew’s:  23 

1927:  Highest  St.  Andrew’s  score  against  Ridley:  157 
1928:  Highest  Ridley  score  against  St.  Andrew’s:  246  for  5 
1944:  Lowest  St.  Andrew’s  score  against  Ridley:  9 

1901- 

1959:  Total  Ridley-St.  Andrew’s  matches:  57 

won  by  Ridley;  45 

won  by  St.  Andrew’s:  8 

drawn:  4 


RIDLEY’S  CRICKET  CENTURIES 


No. 

1 

1897  -  Alex  Mackenzie 

No. 

2 

1913  -  J.  F.  Manley 

No. 

3 

1921  -  Sandy  Somerville 

No. 

4 

1921  -  Sandy  Somerville 

No. 

5 

1922  -  G.  J.  Cliff 

No. 

6 

1924  -  H.  B.  Soanes 

No. 

7 

1925  -  Murray  Snyder 

No. 

8 

1927  -  J.  M.  McAvity 

4  in  one  season 

No. 

9 

1928  -  E.  S.  Fischer 

No.  10 

1928 -W.  E.  N.  Bell 

No.  11 

1928 -W.  E.  N.  Bell 

No.  12 

1928  -  Clarke  Bell 

No.  13 

1929  -  George  Hardy 

103  not  out  vs.  Rosedale  C.C. 

101  vs.  Hamilton  C.C. 

104  vs.  Upper  Canada  College 
212  not  out  vs.  Hamilton  C.C. 

(a  double  century ) 

106  not  out  vs.  Hamilton  C.C. 

108  not  out  vs.  St.  George’s,  Buffalo 
116  vs.  St.  George’s,  Buffalo 
134  vs.  Upper  Canada  College 

3  by  the  Bells 

102  not  out 

103  vs.  Rosedale  C.C. 

101  vs.  Toronto  C.C. 

120  vs.  Alpha  Delta  Phi 

102  vs.  St.  George’s,  Buffalo 


3  centuries  by  Seagram 

No.  14  1930  -  Phil  Seagram  102  vs.  Buffalo  West  Side 

No.  15  1931  -  Phil  Seagram  100  not  out  vs.  Hamilton  District 

No.  16  1931  -  Phil  Seagram  131  vs.  Upper  Canada 


No.  17 
No.  18 
No.  19 
No.  20 
No.  21 
No.  22 


2  centuries  by  a  Lower  School  boy 
1933  -  Don  Muir*  102  vs.  Upper  Canada  Preps. 

1933  -  D.  L.  Clarke  118  vs.  T.C.S. 

1933  -  Don  Muir*  106  vs.  Appleby  III 

1935  -  Don  Muir  105  not  out  vs.  Alpha  Delta  Phi 

1937  -  Les  Ashburner  100  not  out  vs.  T.C.S. 

1954  -  Norm  Stewart  102  vs.  T.C.S. 


*Mmr  was  on  the  Lower  School’s  First  XI  in  1933. 


INTER-SCHOOL  CRICKET:  MATCH  SCORES,  1892  TO  1959 

Note:  Ridley’s  score  is  placed  first  below:  (W)  indicates  Ridley  won  and  (L)  indicates  a 
Ridley  loss ;  (T)  indicates  a  tie  game  and  (D)  that  the  match  was  drawn. 

The  triple-tie  LBF  Cricket  championships  shown  in  the  column  at  the  right  meant  an 
empty  victory,  with  only  one  of  the  four  schools  losing,  but  such  shared  championships 
were  recognized  generally  by  the  schools  for  record  purposes  after  1901.  In  this  first  LBF 
cricket  season,  an  unsatisfactory  triple-tie  finish  occurred;  it  was  rightly  considered:  “No 
championship  declared.”  The  ties  are  only  for  the  record. 
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Ridley 


vs.  T.C.S. 

1892 

( Ridley  lost  by 
an  innings  and 

10  runs) 

1893 

— 

1894 

6,  12  (L) 

96 

1895 

33,47  (L) 

100  for  6 

1896 

78,81  (L) 

170 

1897 

119  (W) 

44,  59 

1898 

18,  57  (L) 

56,  20  for  1 

1899 

57,51  (L) 

74,  38  for  5 

1900 

66,  130  for  6  (L) 
69,  117  for  8 

1901 

141  (W) 

31,36 

1902 

123,  26  for  0  (W) 
65,  74 

1903 

51,68  (L) 

134 

1904 

22,  42  (L) 

48,  17  for  4 

1905 

50,  50  (L) 

53,  76 

1906 

41,49  for  5  (W) 
34,  64 

1907 

42,  35  (L) 

44,  43  for  4 

1908 

42  (L) 

217 

1909 

37,  17  (L) 

53,  2  for  0 

1910 

71,  30  for  1  (W) 
56 

Ridley 

Ridley  vs. 

vs.  U.C.C. 

St.  Andrew’s 

86,  45  for  7  (W) 
92,  35 

— 

115,  110  (W) 

68 

— 

47,50  (L) 

36,  62  for  3 

— 

51,67  (L) 

182 

— 

63,  37  (L) 

67,  34  for  6 

— 

69,  33  (L) 

92  (W) 

85,  11  for  2 

19,  39  for  9 

17,  37  for  7  (L) 

77,  84  for  8  (W) 

32,  129 

54 

38  (L) 

51,33  for  3  (W) 

85 

37 

43  for  9  (D) 

31  (L) 

121 

85 

70,  51  for  5  (W) 

36,  106 

68,  51  for  3 

35,  82  for  5  (W) 

35,  28  for  5  (L) 

43,  12  for  3  (L) 

85 

115,21 

50,  57  (T) 

23  (L) 

50,  17  for  3 

79,42 

94,  39  (W) 

181,  110  for  8 

78,  48 

(W)  115 

42,  61  for  8  (L) 

69  (W) 

58,  46  for  4 

13,  31 

20,  50  for  5  (L) 

140  (W) 

67,  123 

66,  50 

LBF 

Champions 


Little  Big  Four 
Cricket  Cham¬ 
pions  from  1901 

Ridley/T.C.S./ 

u.c.c. 

T. C.S./U.C.C. 

U. C.C. 

T. C.S. 

U. C.C. /T.C.S. 

U.C.C. /T.C.S./ 
St. A. 

T.C.S. 

T.C.S. 

T. C.S. 

U. C.C. 


1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 
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Ridletj 
vs.  T.C.S. 

Ridley 
vs.  U.C.C. 

Ridley  vs. 

St.  Andrew’s 

LBF 

Champions 

152  (W) 

13,  29 

92,  69  (W) 

64,  55  for  9 

61  (W) 

54,  49  for  6 

Ridley 

57,  39  for  6  (W) 
48 

102  (L) 

114 

117,  29  for  8  (W) 
71,72 

U.C.C. 

171  for  7  (W) 

44 

178  (W) 

83,91  for  7 

97,95  for  3  (W) 
60 

Ridley 

139,  81  for  2  (W) 
90 

146  (W) 

70,  72  for  6 

166  (W) 

82,  47 

Ridley 

61,  100  (W) 

50,  61  for  8 

210  for  7  (W) 

74,  75  for  6 

106  (W) 

31,  58 

Ridley 

118  (D) 

30  for  3 

104  (W) 

36 

111  (W) 

16 

Ridley 

60,  59  (W) 

60,  24 

98,55  (W) 

53 

152  (W) 

59,  59  for  7 

Ridley 

64,  29  for  4  (L) 

70 

120  (L) 

128  for  9 

162  (W) 

73,  13  for  3 

T.C.S. 

77  (W) 

65 

170  for  9  (W) 

108 

105  for  4  (W) 

46 

Ridley 

103,  16  for  2  (L) 
108,  18 

198  (W) 

44,  47  for  4 

121  for  5  (W) 

61 

Ridley/T.C.S. 

110  (W) 

16,  67 

204  (W) 

38 

118  (W) 

91,  19  for  5 

Ridley 

113  (W) 

89 

161  for  9  (W) 

94 

118  (W) 

39 

Ridley 

246  (W) 

83 

109  (W) 

71 

77  (L) 

149 

Ridley/St. A. 

236  (W) 

101 

55  (L) 

113 

107  for  6  (W) 

90 

U.C.C. 

120  (W) 

106 

124,  79  for  2  (W) 
36,  162 

133,  92  for  3  (W) 
59 

Ridley 

137  (W) 

49 

55,  114  (L) 

112,  63  for  4 

133  (L) 

137  for  8 

U.C.C. 

210  (W) 

33 

255  for  8  (W) 

49,  58 

88  (L) 

157 

Ridley/T.C.S. 

228  for  8  (W) 

44 

156  (W) 

39,  79 

60,  137  (W) 

54 

Ridley 

60  (L) 

71 

139  (W) 

116 

239  (W) 

114 

Ridley/ St.  A. 

198  (W) 

110,  87 

164  (W) 

85 

201  for  6  (W) 

98 

Ridley 
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1936 
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Ridley 
vs.  T.C.S. 

Ridley 
vs.  U.C.C. 

104,  4  for  0  (W) 
77,  27 

261  for  6  (W) 
134 

187  (W) 

139 

119  (L) 

147 

243  (W) 

120 

139  for  5  (W) 

117 

112  (L) 

213  for  7 

88  (L) 

164 

206  (D) 

80  for  9 

122  (L) 

205 

254  for  3  (W) 

124 

241  (W) 

117 

229 

134  (W) 

194  (W) 

86 

125  (W) 

65 

104  (W) 

71 

175  (W) 

94 

200  for  6  (W) 
48 

216  (W) 

58 

101  (L) 

138 

91  (L) 

115 

247  for  6  (W) 
154 

36,  32  for  2  (L) 
44,74 

174  (W) 

95 

39  (L) 

69 

145  (W) 

55 

86  (W) 

34 

180  for  7  (W) 
49 

57  for  2  (W) 

45 

173  (W) 

43 

69  (W) 

35 

59  (W) 

8,41 

46  (L) 

69 

74  (W) 

49 

65  (T) 

65 

146  for  9  (W) 
80 

138  (W) 

76 

91  (L) 

104 

( Match 
abandoned ) 

155  (W) 

81 

Ridley  vs. 

St.  Andrew’s 

LBF 

Champions 

( Match 
abandoned) 

Ridley 

217  (W) 

66 

u.c.c. 

206  for  6  (W) 

51 

Ridley 

198  for  8  (W) 
34 

U.C.C. 

15  for  3  (D) 

57 

u.c.c. 

185  for  5(D) 

95  for  9 

Ridley/St.A. 

90  (W) 

30 

Ridley 

246  for  5  (W) 

70 

Ridley 

63  (W) 

39 

Ridley 

177  (W) 

74 

Ridley/T.C.S. 

216  (W) 

50 

Ridley/U.C.C./ 

T.C.S. 

No  game 

( No  champion ) 

No  game 

T.C.S. 

207  (W) 

9 

Ridley 

75  (W) 

57 

Ridley 

155  (W) 

37 

Ridley 

130  for  5  (W) 

66 

T.C.S. 

77  (W) 

39 

Ridley/T.C.S. 

132  (D) 

112  for  4 

U.C.C. 

55  (L) 

66 

St.  Andrew’s 
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Ridley 

Ridley 

Ridley  vs. 

LBF 

vs.  T.C.S. 

vs.  U.C.C. 

St.  Andrew’s 

Champions 

1951 

127  for  9  (D) 

76  (W) 

73  (L) 

T.C.S. 

106  for  6 

46 

105 

1952 

68  (L) 

115  (W) 

97  ( W ) 

Ridley/T.C.S./ 

71 

79 

46 

St.  a/ 

1953 

173  for  6  (W) 

26  (L) 

78  (W) 

U.C.C. 

64 

46 

31 

1954 

202  for  4  (W) 

58  (L) 

160  (W) 

U.C.C. 

103 

59  for  6 

29 

1955 

89  (W) 

35  (L) 

159  (W) 

U.C.C. 

86 

119 

59 

1956 

53  (L) 

104  (L) 

199  for  5  (W) 

U.C.C. 

63 

107  for  7 

63 

1957 

103  (W) 

58  (L) 

100  (W) 

U.C.C. 

97 

59  for  6 

57 

1958 

76  (L) 

113  (L) 

155  (W) 

U.C.C. 

98 

114  for  4 

58 

1959 

126  for  9  (W) 

102  (W) 

57  (W) 

Ridley 

57 

53 

22 

THE  ANNUAL  CROSS-COUNTRY  RUN 

The  oldest  continuously  run  Ridley  race  is  the  Cross-Country  Run,  which  has  come  to 
have  the  same  meaning  at  Ridley  as  the  hare-and-hounds  of  Rugby  or  the  cross-country  of 
Harrow.  It  was  first  staged  in  1891,  at  the  close  of  Ridley’s  second  football  season.  This  first 
run  (for  Seniors  and  Juniors)  was  4|  miles,  soon  lengthened  to  7  or  more  miles.  Charlie  Lee 
was  the  first  senior  home;  R.  B.  Mackedie  won  the  junior  race:  It  was  not  an  all-school  event 
for  some  years,  but  for  a  long  time  now  virtually  the  entire  school  has  gone  flooding  across 
the  sodden,  frozen  or  muddy  countryside  on  a  day  in  late  November,  which  somehow 
often  had  the  most  miserable  weather  of  the  entire  month,  and  November  is  of  course 
notorious  for  its  raw,  wet  or  cold  weather. 

The  recompense  by  the  third  year  (1893)  for  the  bad  weather  was  the  Cross-Country 
Supper  to  follow.  It  has  become  as  cherished  a  tradition  as  the  run  itself.  Over  many  years, 
the  Cross-Country  Supper  was  the  only  time  in  the  year  when  the  entire  School  sat  down  in 
one  great  body.  The  suppers  were  to  be  a  greater  and  greater  boon  to  school  spirit. 

The  Lower  School  organized  its  own  run,  at  a  shorter  distance,  and  began  to  hold  its 
own  supper,  shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  century.  Huge  cakes  were  at  first  given  to  all 
finishers,  but  so  many  were  finishing  there  was  a  strain  on  both  digestions  and  the  exchequer. 
The  first  eight  to  come  home  then  won  a  cake. 

The  early  runs  were  through  open  country,  bush,  bog,  swamp  and  some  ploughed  land, 
often  deep  with  mud.  Masters  would  congregate  at  the  point  they  crossed  the  canal  to  see 
“the  big  splash”.  A  few  serious  runners  generally  outdistanced  the  pack  -  which  totalled 
175  to  200  boys  by  1930  -  but  a  surprisingly  high  proportion  finished  even  in  the  years 
when  the  race  was  a  greater  test  of  endurance  and  stamina  than  of  running  ability.  For 
many  years,  there  has  been  a  senior,  intermediate  and  junior  race,  according  to  age-groups, 
plus  the  Lower  School’s  run.  ( The  winners  each  year  are  recorded  in  the  narrative. ) 

As  the  district  became  built  up,  the  course  had  to  be  changed  and  changed  again,  the  job 
generally  being  up  to  Major  R.  S.  Cockburn,  who  also  placed  markers  at  strategic  points 
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to  keep  the  runners  on-course.  They  often  became  lost;  once  they  ran  most  of  the  course 
backwards. 

The  course  is  now  back  to  about  4/2  miles,  but  November  weather  for  the  race  is  the 
unchanging  factor.  A  fine  day  for  the  Cross-Country  Run  is  still  rare. 


FENCING 

Fencing  was  taught  at  Ridley  in  the  early  Nineties;  by  1899  it  had  become  so  popular  it 
was  one  of  each  winter’s  important  indoor  sports.  The  skilful  instruction  of  C.  M.  Keys, 
English  master,  was  responsible.  A  prolonged  tournament  was  necessary  in  1900  to  select 
the  fencing  champions  of  Ridley:  Alex  Snively  ma  defeated  Casey  (F.  W. )  Baldwin,  the 
winner  in  1899;  Mud  (N.  W.)  Hoyles  was  Junior  Champion.  Schuyler  Snively  mi  and 
Baldwin  were  later  Varsity  fencing  champions. 

Fencing  was  then  a  feature  of  many  Assaults-at-Arms.  Generally  taken  up  by  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  group  of  boys,  it  was  missing  in  some  years  on  Ridley’s  winter  athletic 
programme  through  a  combination  of  failure  to  find  inter-school  competition  and  lack  of 
enthusiastic  instruction. 

Following  World  War  II,  fencing  experienced  a  marked  revival  through  the  skilled 
instruction  of  Mr.  David  Fensom. 

Fencing  colours  are  awarded  sparingly.  Outside  tournaments  became  possible  in  1950. 
Ridley’s  captain-of-foils  B.  R.  Woodburn-Heron  won  the  Ontario  Intermediate  Fencing 
Championship  that  year. 


FOOTBALL 

Ridley  dared  to  enter  competitive  football  in  her  first  term  in  the  autumn  of  1889,  despite 
an  uneven  cow  pasture  for  a  football  field  and  a  school  population  of  less  than  60.  Coaching 
was  inadequate,  and  eagerness  and  determination  had  to  substitute  for  experience  and 
football  knowledge.  They  met  Hamilton  Victorias  on  St.  Catharines’  lacrosse  field,  and  were 
defeated  60-0.  The  return  game  at  Hamilton  was  not  quite  so  ghastly;  they  were  only 
defeated  40-0.  Ridley’s  first  football  captain  was  W.  H.  Cronyn. 

Ridley  first  played  Upper  Canada  and  T.C.S.  in  1891  (U.C.C.  10,  Ridley  6;  Ridley  7, 
T.C.S.  5).  Inter-school  games  were  then  intermittent  until  1895,  but  they  have  been 
continuous  with  both  Upper  Canada  and  Trinity  College  School  ever  since,  except  for  the 
influenza  and  polio  years  ( 1918  and  1927). 

St.  Andrew’s  fielded  a  rugby  team  in  1900,  the  first  year  of  the  Little  Big  Four  in  rugby, 
with  annual  games  then  continuing. 


FOOTBALL  HIGHLIGHTS:  70  YEARS 

Ridley  vs.  Upper  Canada  College 

1891:  First  U.C.C. -Ridley  game  (U.C.C.  10;  Ridley  6) 
1902:  Worst  defeat  by  U.C.C.  (40-0) 

1915:  Highest  Ridley  score  over  U.C.C.  (79-4) 

1891- 

1959:  Total  U.C.C. -Ridley  games  played:  65 

won  by  Ridley:  40 
Tied:  1 

won  by  U.C.C.:  24 
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Ridley  vs.  Trinity  College  School 

1891:  First  T.  C.  S. -Ridley  game  (Ridley  7;  T.C.S.  5) 
1893:  Worst  defeat  by  T.C.S.  (32-2) 

1923:  Highest  Ridley  score  over  T.C.S.  (74-2) 

1891- 

1959:  Total  T.C.S. -Ridley  games  played:  67 

won  by  Ridley:  50 
won  by  T.C.S.:  17 


Ridley  vs.  St.  Andrew's  College 

1900:  First  St.  Andrew’s-Ridley  game  (Ridley  53;  St.  A.  0) 
1914:  Worst  defeat  by  St.  Andrew’s  (40-6) 

1942:  Highest  Ridley  score  over  St.  Andrew’s  (70-0) 

1900- 

1959:  Total  St.  Andrew’s-Ridley  games  played:  58 

won  by  Ridley:  33 
Tied:  4 

won  by  St.  Andrew’s:  21 


Summary :  Inter-School  Football  Games  Prior  to  1900 


Ridley  vs.  Upper  Canada  College 
Ridley  vs.  Trinity  College  School 

Games 

Played 

6 

8 

Won  by 
Ridley 

2 

6 

Lost  by 
Ridley 

4 

2 

Tie 

Games 

Totals: 

14 

8 

6 

— 

Summary:  LBF 

Football  Games ,  1900-59 

Ridley  vs.  Upper  Canada  College 
Ridley  vs.  Trinity  College  School 

Ridley  vs.  St.  Andrew’s  College 

Games 

Played 

59 

59 

58 

Won  by 
Ridley 

38 

45 

32 

Lost  by 
Ridley 

20 

14 

22 

Tie 

Games 

1 

4 

Totals: 

176 

115 

56 

5 

Summary:  70  Years  of  Ridley  Football 


Total  Football  Games  played 

Won  by  Ridley . 

Won  by  U.C.C . . 

Won  by  T.C.S . .. . . 

Won  by  St.  Andrew’s  . 

Tied  Games  . 


190 

123 

24 

16 

22 

5 


190 
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INTER-SCHOOL  FOOTBALL:  GAME  SCORES,  1891-1959 


Note:  Ridley’s  score  is  placed  first  below;  (W)  indicates  that  Ridley  won  and  (L)  indicates 
a  Ridley  loss.  A  tie  game  is  indicated  by  (T).  Tie-championships  in  column  at  right  are 
just  for  the  record. 


Year 

Ridley 
vs.  U.C.C. 

Ridley 
vs.  T.C.S. 

Ridley-vs. 

St.  Andrew’s 

LBF 

Champions 

1891 

6-10  (L) 

7-5  (W) 

— 

— 

1892 

— 

0-15  (L) 

— 

— 

1893 

— 

2-32  (L) 

— 

— 

1894 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1895 

6-17  (L) 

17-8  (W) 

— 

— 

1896 

0-32  (L) 

9-7  (W) 

— 

— 

1897 

13-10  (W) 

32-2  (W) 

— 

Little  Big  Four 

1898 

0-2  (L) 

19-0  (W) 

— 

Rugby  Cham¬ 

1899 

7-0  (W) 

27-0  (W) 

— 

pions  from  1900 

1900 

0-14  (L) 

35-0  (W) 

53-0  (W) 

T.C.S. 

1901 

2-10  (L) 

21-0  (W) 

7-8  (L) 

U.C.C. 

1902 

0-40  (L) 

7-6  (W) 

4-9  (L) 

U.C.C. 

1903 

26-0  (W) 

22-0  (W) 

6-1  (W) 

Ridley 

1904 

0-24  (L) 

24-0  (W) 

10-16  (L) 

U.C.C. 

1905 

20-11  (W) 

47-0  (W) 

16-5  (W) 

Ridley 

1906 

18-11  (W) 

43-1  (W) 

23-9  (W) 

Ridley 

1907 

9-29  (L) 

16-31  (L) 

11-17  (L) 

St.  Andrew’s 

1908 

11-20  (L) 

7-27  (L) 

7-28  (L) 

T.C.S. 

1909 

1-16  (L) 

20-13  (W) 

18-50  (L) 

St.  Andrew’s 

1910 

0-23  (L) 

14-21  (L) 

8-17  (L) 

T.C.S. 

1911 

20-13  (W) 

2-16  (L) 

10-21  (L) 

T.C.S. 

1912 

10-6  (W) 

14-13  (L) 

33-18  (W) 

Ridley 

1913 

22-5  (W) 

29-8  (W) 

9-15  (L) 

St.  Andrew’s 

1914 

25-7  (W) 

10-9  (W) 

6-40  (L) 

St.  Andrew’s 

1915 

79-4  (W) 

20-13  (W) 

15-15  (T) 

Ridley/St.  A. 

1916 

9-5  (W) 

45-10  (W) 

28-6  (W) 

Ridley 

1917 

8-9  (L) 

20-1  (W) 

18-10  (W) 

U.C.C. 

1918 

10-6  (W) 

( influenza ) 

( influenza ) 

( No  champion) 

Year 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 
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Ridley 
vs.  U.C.C. 

Ridley 
vs.  T.C.S. 

44-15  (W) 

10-0  (W) 

7-11  (L) 

32-1  (W) 

18-10  (W) 

23-4  (W) 

29-4  (W) 

14-3  (W) 

41-5  (W) 

74-2  (W) 

12-19  (L) 

24-3  (W) 

12-22  (L) 

12-1  (W) 

13-2  (W) 

5-6  (L) 

17-1  (W) 

50-0  (W) 

( Polio ) 

25-1  (W) 

19-5  (W) 

11-1  (W) 

26-11  (W) 

11-13  (L) 

43-2  (W) 

17-13  (W) 

4-10  (L) 

12-1  (W) 

25-1  (W) 

55-2  (W) 

32-5  (W) 

11-13  (L) 

20-11  (W) 

39-9  (W) 

9-0  (W) 

34-12  (W) 

10-2  (W) 

51-0  (W) 

15-10  (W) 

29-14  (W) 

1-19  (L) 

31-0  (W) 

10-8  (W) 

38-0  (W) 

28-5  (W) 

29-12  (W) 

19-7  (W) 

14-7  (W) 

52-0  (W) 

23-15  (W) 

25-16  (W) 

26-15  (W) 

13-16  (L) 

36-11  (W) 

16-16  (T) 

20-1  (W) 

0-18  (L) 

18-22  (L) 

7-21  (L) 

29-21  (W) 

32-9  (W) 

15-11  (W) 

32-5  (W)) 

1-13  (L) 

Ridley-vs. 

St.  Andrew’s 

LBF 

Champions 

13-11  (W) 

Ridley 

6-6  (T) 

U.C.C. 

6-15  (L) 

St.  Andrew’s 

14-3  (W) 

Ridley 

13-19  (L) 

St.  x\ndrew’s 

1-15  (L) 

U.C.C. 

4-14  (L) 

St.  Andrew’s 

2-24  (L) 

St.  Andrew’s 

40-1  (W) 

Ridley 

( Polio ) 

(No  champion) 

10-10  (T) 

Ridley 

21-0  (W) 

Ridley/T.C.S. 

22-0  (W) 

Ridley 

46-6  (W) 

U.C.C. 

20-13  (W) 

Ridley 

30-1  (W) 

T.C.S. 

15-8  (W) 

Ridley 

65-1  (W) 

Ridley 

16-2  (W) 

Ridley 

25-1  (W) 

Ridley 

0-14  (L) 

St.  Andrew’s 

42-12  (W) 

Ridley 

34-16  (W) 

Ridley 

70-0  (W) 

Ridley 

42-1  (W) 

Ridley 

12-1  (W) 

Ridley 

1-18  (L) 

St.  Andrew’s 

40-1  (W) 

Ridley 

17-0  (W) 

U.C.C. 

35-6  (W) 

U.C.C. 

28-1  (W) 

Ridley 

0-8  (L) 

T.C.S. 
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Year 

Ridley 
vs.  U.C.C. 

Ridley 
vs.  T.C.S. 

Ridley-vs. 

St.  Andrew’s 

LBF 

Champions 

1951 

26-5  (W) 

12-33  (L) 

15-17  (L) 

T.C.S. 

1952 

11-0  (W) 

13-12  (W) 

12-6  (W) 

Ridley 

1953 

24-13  (W) 

30-6  (W) 

17-17  (T) 

Ridley/St.  A. 

1954 

6-28  (L) 

6-23  (L) 

9-7  (W) 

U.C.C. 

1955 

5-32  (L) 

23-41  (L) 

25-21  (W) 

U.C.C. /T.C.S. 

1956 

24-20  (W) 

13-14  (L) 

7-33  (L) 

T.C.S. /St.  A. 

1957 

14-12  (W) 

0-16  (L) 

19-6  (W) 

T.C.S. 

1958 

16-13  (W) 

16-13  (W) 

14-35  (L) 

Ridley/ St.  A. 

1959 

13-14  (L) 

40-6  (W) 

7-19  (L) 

U.C.C. 

THE  GYMNASIUM 

The  origins  of  Ridley’s  colourful  displays  of  dexterity  and  rhythmic  drill  go  back  to  the 
days  of  PT  with  wooden  rifles  by  Capt.  Thairs’  drill-squads  and  the  first  use  of  limited 
equipment  in  the  little  gymnasium  beside  Springbank  in  1889-90.  This  first  home  of  Ridley’s 
gymnasts  escaped  the  fire  of  1903;  the  frame  building  still  stands  beside  the  residence  of 
Original  Old  Boy  A.  W.  Taylor,  which  was  erected  on  the  site  of  Springbank. 

As  early  as  March,  1892,  an  Assault-at-arms  was  attempted  with  single  stick,  fencing 
and  boxing  bouts,  club-swinging  and  wrestling  on  the  programme. 

Perhaps  the  most  successful  Assault-at-arms  ever  staged  at  Ridley  was  held  in  1898  in 
the  town.  The  features  were  fencing,  boxing,  single  stick  and  quarter-staff  bouts,  exhibitions 
of  bayonet-fighting  by  48th  Highlanders,  one  of  whom  had  just  won  the  championship  of 
the  British  Army,  and  hilarious  “wrestling  on  horseback”.  It  was  repeated  in  1899. 

In  1905,  a  new  well-equipped  but  still  small  gymnasium  was  provided  in  the  basement 
of  the  newly  erected  Upper  School,  with  some  activities  carried  on  in  Nicholls’  Hall  ( 1902), 
a  covered  rink.  Assaults-at-arms  were  a  feature  of  these  years. 

In  1910,  a  new  gymnasium,  with  a  cement  swimming  pool,  was  erected  through  the 
generosity  of  the  Old  Boys.  It  was  the  scene  of  spectacular  pyramids  by  the  gymnastic 
squad. 

The  existing  modern  gymnasium,  pool  and  stage,  were  erected  and  opened  in  1939,  and 
have  since  been  the  centre  of  many  activities,  including  cadet  work  in  the  winter.  Colours 
are  awarded  to  the  first  team  of  gymnasts. 

In  recent  years,  the  Assault-at-arms  should  probably  be  called  a  gymnastic  display. 
Unarmed  combat  and  even  judo  have  been  added  to  the  usual  demonstrations  of  dexterity, 
strength  and  practised  timing  on  the  swinging  and  parallel  bars,  the  horse  and  mat. 


Winners  of  Gymnasium  Competition 
(1910-1914) 


1910  -  JE.  I.  Jarvis 

1911  -  J.  O.  Leach 

1912  -  H.  F.  Sneed 


1913  -  J.  L.  Salway 

1914  -  H.  F.  Sneed 
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Winners  of  the  Witton  Cup 
(1915-1928) 


1915  -  V.  R.  Irvine  1922 

1916  -  H.  R.  Barr  1923 

1917  -  H.  R.  Barr  1924 

1918  -  M.  B.  Hamilton  1925 

1919  -  J.  R.  Sutherland  1926 

1920  -  No  competition  1927 

1921  -  D.  L.  McWhinney  1928 


Winners  of  The  Caps  Cup 
(1929-1959) 


1929 

-  R.  H.  Gale 

1945 

1930 

-  G.  C.  Pauline 

1946 

1931 

-  G.  C.  Pauline 

1947 

1932 

-  F.  M.  O’Flynn 

1948 

1933 

-  F.  H.  Buck 

1949 

/  F.  W.  Hillock 

1950 

1934 

\  J.  W.  Mitchell 

1951 

1935 

-  F.  W.  Hillock 

1952 

1936 

-  C.  F.  S.  Tidy 

1953 

1937 

-  S.  G.  Heaman 

1938 

-  R.  P.  Tidy 

1954 

1939 

-  J.  A.  Leach 

1955 

1940 

-  J.  I.  Macia 

1941 

-  W.  H.  Soules 

1956 

1942 

-  H.  R.  Circuit 

1957 

1943 

-  F.  W.  Convery 

1958 

1944 

-  D.  A.  MacLachlan 

1959 

-  R.  C.  Gage 

-  N.  K.  Gordon 

-  F.  C.  Tilley 

-  R.  L.  Harper 

-  J.  K.  L.  Maw 

-  C.  F.  Robinson 

-  C.  F.  Robinson 


-  D.  B.  Soules 
— J.  S.  Routley 

-  W.  H.  Fennell 

-  R.  B.  Dougan 

-  F.  C.  Fennell 

-  A.  C.  Bourne 

-  A.  C.  Bourne 

-  D.  M.  Lorimer 

-  J.  R.  Garrett 

/  P.  D.  McDougall 
\  W.  B.  Stone 

-  W.  K.  Moore 
/  W.  J.  Sims 
\  K.  P.  Powell 

-  K.  P.  Powell 

-  W.  J.  Sims 

-  L.  R.  Sheppard 


HOCKEY 


Hockey  for  competition  and  skating  for  exercise  began  in  Ridley’s  first  winter,  1889-90. 
Hockey  has  remained  the  major  winter  sport  ever  since,  despite  lack  of  Little  Big  Four 
status.  Skating  is  still  a  popular  recreation. 

In  that  first  winter,  the  ice  on  the  canal  was  cleared  for  a  rink,  and  in  1891  a  board-sided 
open-air  rink  was  established  on  the  canal  bank  directly  below  Springbank.  Despite  rough 
ice,  pitted  and  corrugated  by  alternate  thaws  and  frosts,  and  holed  by  wandering  cows, 
Ridley’s  hockey  teams  were  looking  for  competition  before  the  day  of  commercial  sponsor¬ 
ship  and  organized  hockey.  Competition  was  gradually  found  in  the  Niagara  Peninsula. 
Rugged  winter  trips  by  sleigh  on  snow-blocked  roads  were  often  experienced. 

A  covered  rink  was  first  provided  in  1902  when  Nicholls’  Hall  was  built.  The  rink  was 
unheated,  and  space  for  spectators  was  seriously  limited;  also,  the  time-table  for  skating, 
hockey  practice  and  games  was  so  crowded  that  some  games  were  played  before  breakfast. 

When  there  was  enough  frost  an  open-air  rink  was  ( and  still  is )  kept  cleared  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  heavy  intramural  hockey  schedules  and  the  numbers  who  wish  to  skate. 

This  popularity  of  hockey  has  continued  year  after  year,  though  inter-school  games  were 
rare  for  many  reasons.  The  first  U.C.C. -Ridley  hockey  game  was  in  1896;  the  second  was 
23  years  later.  Ridley  first  played  T.C.S.  in  1924,  and  St.  Andrew’s  in  1933. 

Nicholls’  Hall  was  de-roofed  by  “the  St.  Catharines  cyclone”  in  1909.  The  rink  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1918,  but  a  new  rink  was  erected  before  the  end  of  the  year  and  in 
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action  by  January,  1919.  Its  ice  surface  was  considered  too  small:  161' X  75'.  (Note:  Pro¬ 
fessional  hockey  generally  has  a  larger  ice  surface;  in  both  Maple  Leaf  Gardens  and 
Montreal  Forum  the  ice  is  200'  X  85'. ) 

An  ice  plant  was  installed  for  artificial  ice  in  1950;  at  the  same  time  the  ice  surface  was 
enlarged  lengthwise;  it  was  191'  x  75'.  Teams  from  Toronto  fraternities  had  been  providing 
interesting  competition,  and  there  was  now  an  annual  game  with  the  Sahara  Desert  Canoe 
Club  (old  boys  of  various  preparatory  schools).  Today’s  outdoor  rink  has  artificial  ice. 

Hockey  never  achieved  Little  Big  Four  status,  though  Ridley’s  hockey  enthusiasts  of 
almost  all  periods  would  argue,  and  even  petition  for  it.  The  school  administrations,  often 
including  Ridley’s,  were  against  it  due  to  academic  interruption,  especially  in  the  late 
winter. 

Despite  this,  hockey  has  easily  maintained  a  position  as  Ridley’s  third  team  sport.  In 
participation  proportion,  hockey  may  have  led  all  sports  in  some  years. 

Historical  Hockey  Calendar:  Inter-School  Games 

1896:  First  U.C.C. -Ridley  hockey  game  (U.C.C.  11;  Ridley  9) 

1919:  Second  U.C.C. -Ridley  hockey  game  (Ridley  8;  U.C.C.  3) 

1929:  First  T.C.S. -Ridley  hockey  game  (Ridley  9;  T.C.S.  4) 

1933:  First  St.  Andrew’s-Ridley  hockey  game  (St.  Andrew’s  5;  Ridley  2) 

1938:  Second  St.  Andrew’s-Ridley  hockey  game  (Ridley  10;  St.  Andrew’s  2) 

1946:  First  year  Ridley  played  all  three  schools:  Ridley  7,  U.C.C.  4; 

T.C.S.  9;  Ridley  4; 

St.  Andrew’s  5;  Ridley  5 

1958:  First  year  Ridley  defeated  all  three  schools:  Ridley  4;  U.C.C. 3; 

Ridley  3;  T.C.S.  1; 

Ridley  5;  St.  Andrew’s  0 


Inter-School  Game  Summary,  1896-1959 


Ridley  vs.  U.C.C. 

Played 

29 

Won  by 
Ridley 

10 

Lost  by 
Ridley 

15 

Tied 

4 

Ridley  vs.  T.C.S. 

19 

11 

7 

1 

Ridley  vs.  St.  Andrew’s 

17 

8 

7 

2 

T  otals: 

65 

29 

29 

7 

INTER-SCHOOL  HOCKEY  GAMES  RECORD,  1896-1959 


Ridley  vs. 

U.C.C. 

T.C.S. 

St.  Andrew's 

1896 

9-11  (L) 

— 

— 

1919 

8-3  (W) 

— 

— 

1923 

4-3  (W) 

— 

— 

1924 

0-5  (L) 

1-2  (L) 

— 

— 

1925 

3-8  (L) 

— 

— 

1926 

7-6  (W) 

— 

— 

1929 

— 

9-4  (W) 

5-2  (W) 

— 
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Ridley  vs. 

u.c.c. 

r.c.s. 

St.  Andrew's 

1930 

6-5  (W) 

10-2  (W) 

— 

3-2  (W) 

10-0  (W) 

1933 

— 

— 

2-5  (L) 

1934 

3-4  (L) 

3-2  (W) 

— 

— 

1936 

6-3  (W) 

— 

— 

1938 

— 

— 

10-2  (W) 
7-2  (W) 

1939 

3-7  (L) 

3-1  (W) 

— 

1941 

4-3  (W) 

— 

— 

1942 

— 

1-3  (L) 

— 

1944 

1-1  (Tie) 

3-2  (W) 

— 

1945 

— 

— 

5-1  (W) 

1946 

7-4  (W) 

4-9  (L) 

5-5  (Tie) 

1947 

5-9  (L) 

— 

7-4  (W) 

1948 

— 

10-5  (W) 

5-3  (W) 

1949 

— 

5-7  (L) 

— 

1950 

— 

— 

3-5  (L) 

1951 

3-4  (L) 

1-6  (L) 

5-2  (W) 

1952 

4-7  (L) 

5-10  (L) 

5-6  (L) 

1953 

0-10  (L) 

2-6  (L) 

5-5  (Tie) 

3-8  (L) 

1954 

1-5  (L) 

5-5  (Tie) 

4-2  (W) 

1-8  (L) 

1955 

1-1  (Tie) 

4-6  (L) 

1-7  (L) 

1956 

1-3  (L) 

3-3  (Tie) 

6-4  (W) 

7-5  (W) 

1957 

2-3  (L) 

5-7  (W) 

4-4  (Tie) 

1958 

4-3  (W) 

3-1  (W) 

5-0  (W) 

1959 

2-3  (L) 

4-2  (W) 

2-7  (L) 

SQUASH  AND  HANDBALL 

Handball  -  or  Fives  -  was  played  at  the  original  school  on  a  wooden  court  from  1897  to 
1903,  when  it  was  destroyed  in  the  fire  of  the  latter  year. 

From  1908  to  1909,  handball  was  played  in  a  new  outside  brick  court,  close  to  the  new 
Upper  School,  but  it  was  demolished  in  the  “St.  Catharines  cyclone”  of  1909,  which  also 
blew  the  roof  from  Nicholls’  Hall. 
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When  the  cement  swimming  tank  of  the  gymnasium,  built  by  the  Old  Boys  in  1910, 
developed  leaks  and  was  abandoned,  the  enthusiasts  of  volleyball  were  alone  happy;  they 
used  the  empty  tank  for  volley  ball. 

After  the  erection  of  the  new  gymnasium  in  1939,  squash  became  popular,  and  an 
annual  inter-school  trophy  to  denote  the  Little  Big  Four  Squash  Champion  was  established 
in  1944. 

Ridley  has  since  won  9  of  the  16  championships,  and  tied  another  (to  1959). 

Winners  of  John  Scott  Gibson  Memorial  Trophy 

(1944-1959) 


1944  -  Ridley  College 

1945  -  Ridley  College 

1946  -  Trinity  College  School 

1947  -  Trinity  College  School/ 

Ridley  College 

1948  -  Ridley  College 

1949  —  Ridley  College 

1950  -  Trinity  College  School 

1951  -  Ridley  College 


1952  -  Trinity  College  School 

1953  -  Ridley  College 

1954  -  Trinity  College  School 

1955  -  Trinity  College  School 

1956  -  Ridley  College 

1957  —  Ridley  College 

1958  -  Ridley  College 

1959  -  Ridley  College 


Note:  St.  Andrew's  College  has  not  entered  this  competition. 

Little  Big  Four  Squash  Championships  (1944-195 9) 


U.C.C.  (0) 


*Tie  Championship. 


T.C.S.  (6) 

Ridley  (11) 

St.  Andrew's 

1946 

1944 

( Has  not 

1947* 

1945 

competed ) 

1950 

1947* 

1952 

1948 

1954 

1949 

1955 

1951 

1953 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

TENNIS 

Tennis  was  one  of  Ridley’s  first  recreational  sports;  a  grass  court  was  in  action  in  the 
first  term  in  1889  of  the  infant  Bishop  Ridley  College.  It  has  been  played  ever  since  at 
Ridley,  generally  as  a  recreation,  but  with  interesting  intramural  tournaments  organized 
at  intervals. 

In  May,  1934,  there  was  a  distinct  increase  in  interest  in  tennis  through  new  courts. 
They  were  situated  north  of  the  rink  and  just  behind  Merritt  House.  They  had  a  special 
cement  surface  and  were  so  popular  the  nets  were  sometimes  up  and  the  courts  in  action 
by  6:00  a.m. 

The  most  marked  revival  of  all  in  tennis  interest  occurred  in  1951,  when  the  George 
Fellows  McAvity  Memorial  Trophy  was  established,  to  raise  tennis  to  the  status  of  regular 
inter-school  competition.  The  Trophy  has  since  represented  the  Little  Big  Four  Tennis 
Championship. 

Ridley  won  in  6  of  the  first  8  years  (to  1959)  in  which  the  Trophy  was  awarded,  with 
1  tie  championship  included. 
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Winners  of  the  George  Fellows  McAvity  Memorial  Trophy 


1951  Ridley  College 

1952  Ridley  College 

1953  Ridley  College 

1954  (tie)  U.C.C./T.C.S. 

1955  Ridley  College 


1956  Upper  Canada  College 

1957  Ridley  College 

1958  (tie)  Ridley/T.C.S. 

1959  T.C.S. 


TRACK-AND-FIELD 

Ridley’s  first  Sports  Day  in  1890  was  not  held  until  September,  with  the  need  for 
experienced  coaching  clearly  evident,  as  it  was  for  all  sports.  The  first  Senior  and  Junior 
Champions  in  track-and-field  were  A.  Vansickle  and  G.  A.  Arthurs.  In  1891,  May  was 
chosen  for  the  annual  Sports  Day,  a  custom  which  is  still  continued. 

The  W.  G.  Gooderham  Cup  for  the  Senior  Championship  was  established  in  1892.  It  is 
still  awarded,  Ridley’s  most  venerable  athletic  trophy. 

Football  kicking,  throwing  a  lacrosse  ball,  and  the  tug-of-war  were  early  contests,  with 
throwing  a  cricket  ball,  the  pole-vault,  putting  the  shot  and  the  running  hop-step-and- 
jump  continuing  a  little  longer.  A  bicycle  race  and  novelty  events  were  often  included 
before  the  turn  of  the  century.  Bull  (M.  H.)  Gander  won  seven  events  in  1898,  and  his 
10.2  seconds  for  the  100-yard  dash  was  on  Ridley’s  record  book  until  1941,  when  J.  I. 
Macia,  a  Cuban  runner,  cut  the  time  to  10.1.  This  was  perhaps  only  because  times  and 
distances  were  not  recorded  between  1908  and  1922  inclusive.  They  are  unknown  in  the 
pre-1914  period  when  the  track-and-field  sports,  especially  heel-and-toe  walking  and  dis¬ 
tance  running,  reached  a  popularity  in  Canada  which  they  have  never  quite  known  since, 
and  there  were  fine  athletes  during  World  War  I  whose  times  and  distances  were  also  not 
recorded. 

The  champions  of  Ridley’s  Sports  Days  are  named  in  the  narrative. 

The  known  records  in  1907  are  given  below  because  of  interest  in  a  comparison  with 
more  recent  years,  and  because  these  were  the  standards  which  still  stood  in  1922. 


Senior  Track-and-Fielcl  Records  to  1906-7 


Event 

Record 

Year 

Record  Holder 

100  yards 

.101 

1898 

M.  H.  Gander 

220  yards 

.241 

1902 

J.  A.  Greenhill 

440  yards 

.55 

1905 

R.  E.  Maxwell 

880  yards 

2.18 

1906 

G.  L.  Burland 

1  mile 

5.7 

1906 

G.  L.  Burland 

110-yards  hurdle 

.191 

1898 

J.  H.  Wade 

High  jump 

5.2 

1899 

J.  H.  Wade 

Standing  broad  pump 

8.10J 

1901 

H.  D.  Gooderham 

Running  broad  jump 

20.3 

1900 

F.  M.  Stark 

Running  hop-step-and-jump 

40. Hi 

1898 

M.  H.  Gander 

Putting  shot 

38.2 

1898 

M.  H.  Gander 

Pole  vault 

8. 

1898 

M.  H.  Gander 
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School  (Senior)  Records  (as  of  1959) 

T ime  or 

Year 

Event 

Holder 

Distance 

Record 

Recorded 

100  yards 

J.  W.  Matheson 

10. 

1955 

220  yards 

C.  A.  K.  Band 

22.8 

1958 

440  yards 

R.  R.  Schmon 

54.8 

1939 

880  yards 

P.  C.  Beamish 

2.08.3 

1958 

1  mile 

E.  L.  Dixon 

4.48 

1940 

120  hurdles 

J.  I.  Macia 

16.6 

1941 

High  jump 

N.  R.  Stewart 

5.8 

1954 

J.  Gorham 

5.8 

1958 

Broad  jump 

G.  C.  Powell 

21'  5i" 

1932 

House  Relay 

School  House 

.47 

1955 

Intermediate  Records  (as  of  1959) 


Event 

Holder 

Time  or 
Distance 

Year 

Recorded 

100  yards 

G.  C.  Bristow 

Record 

10.2 

1949 

J.  W.  Matheson 

10.2 

1954 

220  yards 

G.  C.  Bristow 

23.2 

1949 

440  yards 

R.  J.  Edgar 

57.2 

1934 

880  yards 

H.  T.  Cocks 

2.13.4 

1942 

1  mile 

R.  M.  Hall 

5.00 

1933 

Low  hurdles 

W.  G.  Charlton 

16.6 

1959 

High  jump 

R.  W.  Lauber 

5'  6" 

1929 

Broad  jump 

J.  W.  Matheson 

20'  1" 

1954 

Junior  Records  (as  of  1959) 


Event 

Holder 

T ime  or 
Distance 

Year 

Recorded 

100  yards 

B.  H.  Matheson 

Record 

10.3 

1954 

220  yards 

J.  R.  Geary 

25.4 

1934 

440  yards 

P.  B.  Woodward 

62.0 

1950 

J.  D.  Poole 

62.0 

1955 

880  yards 

R.  M.  McFarlane 

2.16.6 

1942 

Low  hurdles 

P.  R.  Sutton 

17.1 

1943 

High  jump 

P.  R.  Sutton 

5'  1" 

1943 

Broad  jump 

P.  R.  Sutton 

18'  0" 

1943 
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The  Old  hoys  oj  Ridley 

RIDLEY  COLLEGE  OLD  BOYS’  ASSOCIATION 

The  Association  dates  from  an  informal  meeting  in  1893  on  the  premises  of  King, 
Darrell  Co.  Ltd.,  Produce  Exporters,  Elm  Street,  Toronto,  attended  by  just  four  Old  Boys. 
Plans  for  the  first  dinner,  held  later  in  1893,  were  discussed,  an  annual  fee  of  $1.00  was 
proposed,  and  the  first  Old  Boys’  Association  bank  account  was  opened  next  morning  in  the 
Imperial  Bank,  Leader  Lane  and  Wellington  St.,  with  a  deposit  of  $1.00.  The  four  Old 
Boys  were  the  first  officers  — 

President:  A.  Courtney  Kingstone 

Vice-President:  D.  B.  Macdonald 

Secretary:  Harry  Darrell 

Treasurer:  W.  R.  Wadsworth 

The  dinner  in  1893  was  premature;  it  was  not  continuous.  The  next  dinner  was  not 
staged  until  1899,  but  that  year  saw  such  a  serious  re-start  that  the  Association  has  ever 
since  grown  steadily.  Even  when  not  active  owing  to  depletion  due  to  so  many  Old  Boys 
joining  the  armed  services  during  the  two  World  Wars,  devoted  volunteer  Honorary 
Secretaries  -  Dr.  Griffith  and  then  Henry  Gooderham  -  kept  the  Association  alive. 

In  1945,  Mr.  Terence  Cronyn  (T3-’20),  who  had  been  on  the  staff,  was  appointed 
permanent  Secretary-Treasurer,  with  quarters  and  office  at  Ridley.  Here  was  his  statistical 
Record  for  1959: 

Total  Old  Boys  registered  (1889-1959):  4189 

Known  deceased:  601 

Known  addresses:  2283 

Whereabouts  unknown:  1305 

Members  of  Ridley  College  Old  Boys’  Association:  752 
Life  Members:  272 

Current  Annual  Members:  480 

Association  Activities 

An  annual  dinner  is  traditionally  held  in  Toronto;  in  recent  years  it  has  been  held  in 
March,  a  change  from  December,  which  had  been  the  custom  for  many  years.  The  1959 
Annual  Dinner  was  the  Sixty-first. 

Area  organizations  of  Old  Boys  elect  their  own  officers  and  also  hold  annual  dinners. 
During  1959,  arrangements  were  made  for  the  following  10  area  dinners  to  be  held  in  the 
spring  of  1960:  Ottawa  (7  March);  Montreal  (8  March);  Windsor  (25  March);  Vancouver 
(31  March);  Victoria  (3  April);  Edmonton  (7  April);  Winnipeg  (11  April);  New  York 
(20  April);  and  Kitchener  (1  May). 
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An  Old  Boys’  Week-end,  formerly  organized  in  May,  is  now  generally  held  at  Ridley  in 
October,  on  a  Saturday  which  has  an  LBF  football  game  scheduled.  The  usual  programme 
includes,  a  reception  by  the  Headmaster,  dinner  in  the  Great  Hall  on  Saturday,  with  an  Old 
Boys’  service  in  the  Chapel  on  Sunday. 


The  Association  Executive,  1959 


Honorary  President: 

President: 

Past-President: 

1st  Vice-President: 
2nd  Vice-President: 
Hon.  Sec.-Treas.: 
Secretary-Treasurer: 


Dr.  H.  C.  Griffith  (’89-’96) 
Hamilton  Cassels,  Jr.  (’28-’36) 
T.  E.  Jarvis  (’35-’37) 

Hamish  Macintosh  ( ’36-’39 ) 

L.  N.  Smith  ( ’36-’39 ) 

R.  J.  New  (’27-’33) 

T.  Cronyn  (’13-’20) 


The  Associations  Board  of  Directors,  1959 


D.  S.  Bongard  (’44-’48) 

P.  A.  Boswell  ( ’33-’42 ) 

R.  N.  Brethour  (’42-’43) 

T.  W.  Cork  ( ’42-’49 ) 

T.  D.  Delamere  (’15-T8) 

W.  J.  Dunlop  ( ’54-’57 ) 

G.  E.  German  (’50-’58) 

J.  H.  S.  Gooderham  (’51-’57) 
G.  L.  Hardy  (’26-’29) 

A.  S.  Jarvis  (’41-’46) 

W.  S.  Kernohan  (’26-’28) 


R.  C.  Lee  (’00-’07) 

W.  H.  Lind  ( ’26-’33 ) 

W.  Mavor  (’10-T2) 

C.  W.  E.  Merry  (’51-’57) 

J.  W.  Mitchell  (’29-’35) 

R.  K.  Perdue  (’22-’27) 

J.  S.  Richards  (’19-’24) 

S.  P.  H.  Robinson  (’52-’57) 
W.  L.  Scandrett  (’33-’35) 
N.  B.  G.  Taylor  (’34-’36) 

K.  H.  Whyte  (’46-’49) 


Past  Presidents  (1893-1959) 


1893 

A.  C.  Kingstone  (’90-’92) 

1919-21 

W.E.  Caldecott  (’89-’92) 

1899 

A.  C.  Kingstone  (’90-’92) 

1922 

D.  H.  C.  Mason  (’95-’01) 

1900 

W.  R.  Wadsworth  (’90-’93) 

1923 

H.  Cassels  (’07-T3) 

1901 

E.  M.  Hooper  (’90-’92) 

1924-7 

W.  L.  Matthews  (’92-’95) 

1902 

H.  F.  Darrell  (’91-’92) 

1928-9 

A.  C.  Snively  (’97-’00) 

1903 

H.  L.  Hoyles  (’93-’99) 

1930-1 

S.  C.  Norsworthy  (’95-’98) 

1904 

W.  E.H.  Carter  (’89-’95) 

1932-6 

R.  M.  Harcourt  (’00-’05) 

1905 

H.  G.  Wade  (’91-’92) 

1937-8 

J.  G.  Glassco  (’16-’21) 

1906 

W.  H.  Cronyn  (’89-’90) 

1939 

H.  Cassels  (’07-13) 

1907 

C.  E.  Lee  (’89-’92) 

1940-1 

W.  E.  N.  Bell  ( ’22-’28 ) 

1908 

F.  R.  Spence  (’93-’95) 

1942-5 

H.  B.  Williams  (’07-17) 

1909 

A.  E.  Dalton  (’95-’99) 

1946-7 

G.  M.  MacLachlan  (’28-’33) 

1910 

A.  W.  Taylor  (’89-’90) 

1948-9 

J.  E.  Kennedy  (’25-’31) 

1911 

E.  D.  Gooderham  (’95-’02) 

1950-1 

G.  R.  Marks  (13-18) 

1912 

R.  M.  Harcourt  (’00-’05) 

1952-3 

H.  E.  Foster  (’22-’24) 

1913 

V.  Boyd  ( ’91-’94) 

1954-5 

J.  M.  Soules  (’31-’37) 

1914 

F.  A.  McGiverin  (’98-’02) 

1956 

G.  G.  R.  Harris  (’22-’30) 

1915 

D.  S.  Robinson  (’03-’04) 

1957-8 

T.  E.  Jarvis  (’35-’37) 

1916-7 

1918 

A.  C.  Snively  (’97-’00) 

R.  C.  Lee  (’00-’07) 

1959-60 

H.  Cassels,  Jr.  (’28-’36) 
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THE  ORIGINALS:  BOYS  OF  1889 

The  following  were  the  48  boys  who  entered  Bishop 
Ridley  College  on  September  16th  and  17th,  1889. 


Sept.  16 

1.  Norman  M.  Trenholme,  Montreal 

2.  Walter  G.  Wood,  Millbrook 
Sept.  17 

3.  Powell  Aveling,  Hamilton 

4.  W.  H.  Cronyn,  London 

5.  D.  B.  Macdonald,  Toronto 

6.  C.  S.  MacDonald,  Toronto 

7.  W.  M.  Homer  Dixon,  Toronto 

8.  H.  E.  Homer  Dixon,  Toronto 

9.  G.  O.  Hayne,  Toronto 

10.  V.  E.  I.  Rowe,  London 

11.  P.  F.  Kortright,  Barrie 

12.  F.  M.  Gillespie,  Toronto 

13.  R.  W.  Millichamp,  Toronto 

14.  G.  Wallbridge,  Belleville 

15.  A.  N.  MacDonald,  Toronto 

16.  Hume  Brough,  Toronto 

17.  L.  M.  Livingstone,  Toronto 

18.  Geo.  Musson  Jr.,  Toronto 

19.  Albert  W.  Taylor,  Toronto 

20.  J.  D.  Boulton,  Toronto 

21.  E.  H.  Anderson,  Toronto 

22.  Arthur  W.  Anderson,  Toronto 

23.  Frank  M.  Perry,  Sault  Ste.  Marie 


24.  R.  N.  Brown,  Toronto 

25.  Harry  D.  Drake,  Kingsville 

26.  John  C.  Arda^h,  Barrie 

27.  Harold  K.  Livingstone,  Toronto 

28.  Clarence  A.  Gillespie,  Toronto 

29.  Shirley  Stewart,  Toronto 

30.  F.  M.  O’Meara,  Winnipeg 

31.  Charles  E.  Lee,  Toronto 

32.  E.  W.  Symmes,  Niagara  Falls 

33.  John  H.  Symmes,  Niagara  Falls 

34.  Arthur  A.  Allan,  Toronto 

35.  David  F.  Griffith,  Hamilton 

36.  Harry  C.  Griffith,  Hamilton 

37.  Henry  J.  Carter,  Toronto 

38.  William  E.  H.  Carter,  Toronto 

39.  William  A.  Cundle,  Barrie 

40.  Fred  Hammill,  Barrie 

41.  Walter  E.  Caldecott,  Toronto 

42.  Carle  T.  Ford,  Montreal 

43.  Ernest  A.  Noble,  Petrolia 

44.  T.  B.  F.  Benson,  Port  Hope 

45.  Harry  S.  Jones,  Toronto 

46.  Hersee  W.  Isaacs,  Niagara  Falls 

47.  F.  H.  Thompson,  Toronto 

48.  R.  N.  Lyon,  Denver,  Colorado 


THE  OLD  BOYS  OF  RIDLEY  (1889-1959) 

COMPLETE  ALPHABETICAL  LIST 

Note:  Owing  to  the  great  number  of  names  in  the  following  lists,  there  is  no  page- 
reference  to  them  in  the  Index. 


A 

ABBEY,  Robert  James  57-59 

ABBOTT,  Edwin  Vale  31-35 

*  ABBOTT,  Hugh  James  Eyre  17-18 

ABBOTT,  Harold  Spencer  34-37 

ACHESON,  Archibald  Lloyd  Keith  53-58 
ACHESON,  Edward  Goodrich  20-26 

ACHESON,  George  Wilson  03-08 

ACHESON,  John  David  42-43 

*  ACHESON,  John  H.  03-09 

*  ACHESON,  Raymond  Maher  07-08 

ACHESON,  Raymond  Maher  35-36 

ACHESON,  Richard  M.  22-28 

ACHESON,  Thomas  Whittle  22-27 

ACHESON,  William  Paul  42-43 

ACKERMAN,  John  Francis  43-45 

ACOSTA,  Alfredo  Lian  52-57 


ADAM,  Erskine  S.  13-14 

ADAMS,  David  Johns  28-29 

ADAMS,  Henry  Kingsbury  23-26 

ADAMS,  John  Walden  '  35-36 

ADAMS,  Leon  Bernard  George  32-37 
ADAMS,  Stanley  Duncan  Laurison  29-39 
ADAMS,  William  Alfred  52-54 

ADAMS,  William  Frederick  George  22-27 
*  ADAMSON,  Agar  Rodney  "  14-17 

ADAMSON,  Agar  Cawthra  Lazier  42-52 
ADDY,  Paul  H.  14-18 

ADYE,  Edwin  Ralph  44-45 

AHERN,  William  Frederick  27-28 

AIKEN,  Thomas  Lewis  34-35 

AIKINE,  Arthur,  C.  -18 

*AITKEN,  Kenneth  L.  93-94 
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ALBERTINI,  Rafael  D.  03-08 

ALBINSON,  Clarence  Haughton  24-27 

ALRINSON,  George  Boulton  25-28 

*  ALEXANDER,  Arthur  90-92 

ALEXANDER,  Douglas  Hamilton  44-50 
ALEXANDER,  Jackson  42-43 

ALEXANDER,  James  Wallace  05-16 

ALEXANDER,  John  Playfair  00-08 

*  ALLAN,  Arthur  Alexander  89-93 

*  ALLAN,  Frank  S.  94-98 

ALLAN,  Stewart  Walker  45-46 

ALLAN,  Victor  David  44-45 

ALLEN,  Charles  Herbert  -23 

ALLEN,  Jon  Lewis  Sydney  46-49 

ALLEN,  Richard  Edmond  28-31 

ALLEWELL,  Francis  Lloyd  42-43 

ALLINGHAM,  John  Chester  44-50 

ALLINGHAM,  Kenneth  Wesley  38-44 

ALLISON,  Jack  Frederick  30-31 

ALLMAN,  Percival  H.  00-03 

*ALMON,  William  Bruce  91-93 

CAMBRIDGE,  Frederick  W.  T.  97-00 

CAMBRIDGE,  Thomas  43-45 

*  ANDERSON,  Arthur  W.  89-93 

ANDERSON,  Beverley  Wallace  42-45 

ANDERSON,  Donald  Campbell  40-45 

ANDERSON,  Donald  Guy  56-57 

*  ANDERSON,  Edward  H.  89-90 

ANDERSON,  Ernest  M.  93-94 

ANDERSON,  Harry  Lawrence  26-27 

ANDERSON,  James  Gordon  21-24 

ANDERSON,  James  -26 

ANDERSON,  Michael  John  56-57 

ANDERSON,  Peter  de  Witt  44-50 

ANDERSON,  Robert  John  57-58 

ANDERSON,  Samuel  Irvine  Allison  40-44 
ANDERSON,  William  Lloyd  21-22 

ANDREW,  Clifford  Webster  -25 

ANDREW,  Douglas  David  A.  41-43 

ANDREW,  Marshall  John  10-13 

*  ANDREWS,  Dean  M.  14-15 

*  ANDREWS,  Norman  Stacey  17-20 

ANDRUS,  Thomas  Perser  22-26 

ANGE,  Thomas  Vincent  43-46 

ANSLEY,  Clayton  -92 

ANTHES,  Robert  Sherwood  54-58 

APPLETON,  John  53-59 

ARCHER,  Edward  Lawrence  29-32 

ARCHER,  Geoffrey  Balfour  38-39 

ARCHER,  Robert  Montague  27-30 

*  ARCHER,  William  L.  "  96-03 

ARCHER,  William  Lee  33-36 

*ARDAGH,  John  C.  89-90 

*ARDAGH,  H.  V.  93-94 

ARDEBOL,  Carlos  47-56 

ARIOSA,  Jose  Augustin  42-44 


ARISTEGUIETA,  Mauricio  48-54 

ARISTEGUIETA,  Nestor  S.  48-52 

ARISTEGUIETA,  Raimundo  Jr.  48-49 

ARMSTRONG,  David  Hatton  57-59 

*  ARMSTRONG,  Leslie  Irvin  27-32 

ARMSTRONG,  Michael  46-51 

ARMSTRONG,  Ronald  James  33-34 

ARNELL,  John  Armitage  Carstairs  30-35 
von  ARNIM,  Henning  Bernd  Jr.  47-57 

ARNOLD,  Thomas  Christie  37-43 

ARNOLDI,  Patrick  Victor  44-45 

ARNOT,  Thomas  Albert  26-27 

ARNOTT,  Edward  Griffith  Fleming  18-24 

*  ARTHURS,  G.  Allan  90-92 

ARTHURS,  G.  A.  -00 

ARVIN,  Robert  Hawkins  38-39 

ASHBAUGH,  Frederick  Kingston  20-22 

ASHBAUGH,  Kingston  Laurence  39-43 

ASHBAUGH,  Philip  Gardner  40-49 

ASHBURNER, 

Charles  Hugh  le  Fleming  28-36 

*  ASHBURNER,  Leslie  John  28-39 

ASHDOWN,  Cecil  Spanton  36-40 

ASHDOWN,  David  Spanton  34-38 

ASHE,  Michael  Frederick  William  50-54 

*  ASHWORTH,  Clark  Gamble  16-18 

ASPLIN,  James  Matthew  -58 

ATACK,  Daniel  Ross  39-41 

ATACK,  Edward  Armon  38-40 

ATACK,  John  Frederick  43-45 

ATACK,  Robert  Gardiner  55-58 

ATACK,  William  Albert  James  45-47 

ATHERTON,  Raymond  James  55-57 

ATHERTON, 

Richard  Frederick  Ernest  36-43 

ATKEY,  Richard  Iver  33-36 

ATKINS,  Donald  Dunlop  57-58 

ATKINSON,  Arnold  14-15 

ATKINSON,  Howard  Tracy  26-27 

ATKINSON,  John  Brogden  42-45 

ATWATER,  Edward  Congdon  39-44 

ATWATER,  James  Perrin  40-46 

ATWATER,  Julian  Washburn  43-46 

*  AUSTIN,  Albert,  E.  03-04 

AUSTIN,  J.  Percy  01-03 

AUSTIN,  John  Webster  43-44 

AUSTIN,).  E.  -32 

AUSTIN,  Otto  Weber  43-46 

AUSTIN,  Peter  John  Stuart  40-41 

AUSTON,  Arthur  R.  -90 

AUSTON,  Victor  E.  90-93 

AVELING,  A.  Powell  89-91 

B 

BABCOCK,  Brian  Douglas  56-59 

*  BACON,  Harold  A.  05-06 
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BADDELEY,  William  Grosvenor  41-42 

BADGEROW,  Frederick  Denis  29-33 

BAGG,  Gordon,  E.  36-37 

BAICHER,  R.  93-96 

BAICHER,  S.  92-93 

BAIN,  Frank  W.  -92 

BAIN,  John  R.  -14 

BAIN,  William  Rutherford  43-49 

BAIRD,  Jackson  Capron  14-19 

BAIRD,  John  Northcote  17-23 

BAKER,  Michael  Conway  46-47 

BAKER,  Paul  Langton  '  17-21 

BAKER,  Stuart  Henry  45-47 

BAKOGEORGE,  Andrew  Peter  49-56 

BALDWIN,  Frederick  W.  93-00 

BALDWIN,  Maurice  Day  91-92 

BALDWIN, 

Patrick  Alexander  Graham  38-41 

BALDWIN,  Robert  Parmenter  26-31 

BALDWIN,  Warren  R.  H.  -14 

BALL,  Cecil  S.  93-96 

BALL,  Gordon  Reginald  Jr.  47-51 

BALL,  John  Clement  36-38 

BALL,  Wilton  R.  98-01 

BALLANTYNE,  Adam  George  23-28 

BAND,  Charles  Woodruff  30-36 

BAND,  Clarke  Anthony  Kivas  49-59 

BANKIER,  Stuart  '  01-02 

BANKS,  George  Richard  Shackleton  42-49 
BANKS,  John  Christopher  50-58 

BANKS,  Robert  Kellet  45-52 

BANYARD,  Frederick  Parker  46-52 

BARAGAR,  Bruce  Lee  47-50 

BARBEAU,  Alexis  Cartier  Jr.  24-28 

BARBER,  David  Campbell  29-31 

BARBER,  James  C.  98-99 

BARBOUR,  Stanley,  A.  43-45 

BARENDREGT,  Richard  Grant  50-51 

BARILLIER,  John  E.  26-27 

BARKER,  Everett  Henry  11-18 

BARKER,  J.  C.  '  98-99 

BARKER,  Robert  Watson  24-28;  30-31 
BARKER,  William  Crichlo  Lamond  26-31 
BARNES,  Brian  R.  -44 

BARNES,  David  Albert  Brinson  46-48 

‘BARNES,  Harry  G.  95-99 

BARNES,  Herbert  Taylor  56-59 

BARNES,  Peter  John  Ratford  45-46 

BARNET,  Alexander  16-19 

*  BARNETT,  Wellington  Johnston  36-41 

BARNUM,  Robert  Clinton  02-11 

BARR,  Charles  J.  13-20 

BARR,  Edward  Wardell  50-52 

*BARR,  Howard  Roper  13-18 

BARR,  Marshall  -92 

^BARRETT,  Frederick  Lionel  32-35 


BARRETT,  Joseph  Thompson  47-51 

BARRETO,  Carlos  M.  36-39 

BARRY,  James  R.  90-92 

BARTER,  John  D.  00-05 

BARTLETT,  Edwin  Porter  27-29 

BARTLETT,  John  Alexander  42-44 

BARTLETT,  John  Philip  51-53 

BARTLETT,  William  Hedley  42-45 

BARTLETT, 

William  Hugh  Maxwell  04-05 

BARTON,  David  -16 

BARTON,  Hugh  Barclay  Charles  48-53 
BARTON,  John  Ray  '  46-52 

BARTON,  Thomas  Harold  46-50 

BARTROP,  James  Jerome  43-48 

BARWICK,  Richard  Lawrence 

Cotter  10-14 

BASSETT,  Alan  Floyd  48-52 

BASSETT,  David  Edward  58-59 

BATEMAN,  John  Danvers  20-24 

BATES,  J.  -00 

BATES,  Peter  Nelson  42-44 

BATHURST,  George  B.  40-42 

BATHURST,  Henry  Allen  John  40-42 
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WHITBECK,  Robert  McNair  46-54 

WHITBECK,  William  Rosser  44-49 

WHITE,  Andrew  Herbert  Dean  45-46 

nVHITE,  Charles  Wooster  12-16 

WHITE,  Frederick  Chesley  35  37 

WHITE,  Gordon  Stuart  44-48 

WHITE,  Hubert  Carmen  46-50 

WHITE,  Peter  Gordon  42-47 

WHITE.  Robin  John  47-48 

WHITE,  Sinclair  H.  13-16 

WHITE,  Theodore  William  53-55 

WHITE,  W.  Clare  93-96 

WHITEHEAD,  George  Walker  Jr.  46-47 

WHITESIDE,  John  Walker  40-43 

WHITHAM,  Robert  James  55-56 

WHITMARSH,  Derek  Phelps  45-47 

WI4ITTEMORE,  John  Lawrence  38-47 

YVHITTINGHAM,  David  S.  37-38 

WPIYTE,  George  A.  26-31 

WHYTE,  Geoffrey  Bruce  30-33 


WHYTE,  Kenneth  Harold  46-49 

WIGKETT,  John  David  Allen  49-55 

WICKETT,  Robert  H.  21-26 

WIDDICOMBE,  Roger  Donald  43-52 

WIDDOES,  Howard  Vincent  Jr.  43-44 

WIGGS,  Derek  Cole  42-49 

WIGGS,  Edgar  Alfred  14-15 

WIGGS,  Edgar  Alfred  Jr.  41-42 

WIGGS,  Henry  Ross  12-15 

WILCOX,  Charles  F.  39-40 

WILCOX,  Thomas  A.  39-40 

WILD,  Marcellus  E.  R.  -03 

*  WILDE,  John  Cecil  00-05 

WILDE,  Robert  Gordon  00-05 

WILEY,  Douglas  Cameron  28-31 

WILEY,  John  Harvie  27-30 

WILHELM,  Albert  Day  53-59 

WILKENING,  Carrington  14-15 

WILKENING,  H.  R.  14-15 

*WILKES,  N.  B.  92-94 

WILKES,  Ronald  Norman  56-57 

WILKIE,  Malcolm  Angus  45-48 

WILKIE,  Roy  Gordon  K.  42-46 

WILKINSON,  Alan  Gurd  54-59 

WILKINSON,  Burton  Francis  44-47 

WVILKINSON,  Frederick  Robert  22-24 

WILKINSON,  Harold  John  47-51 

^WILKINSON,  Herbert  Henry  98-01 

WILKINSON,  John  Herbert  George  22-28 
WILKINSON,  Murray  Alban  24-30 

WILKINSON,  Robert  Stringer  47-53 

WILLAN,  Michael  18-20 

WILLIAMS,  A.  S.  P.  92-97 

^WILLIAMS,  Alan  Rowland  16-20 

WILLIAMS,  Grant  Alexander  43-48 

WILLIAMS,  Gwendolen  05-07 

WILLIAMS,  H.  B.  21-22 

WILLIAMS,  Henry  Burrell  07-17 

WILLIAMS,  Henry  Donald  41-48 

WILLIAMS,  Julien  Taintor  37-46 

WILLIAMS,  MacLeod  24-25 

^WILLIAMS,  Stephen  13-17 

WILLIAMSON,  Donald  Munro  30-31 

WILLIAMSON,  John  Donald  49-50 

WILLIAMSON,  Michael  John  53-56 

WILLIAMSON,  Ralph  Dufferin  49-54 

WILLIS,  Joseph  Norment  III  43-45 

WILLSON,  William  Joseph  52-54 

WILMERDING,  C.  Harry  04-07 

WILMOT,  Gerald  Mannion  24-30 

WILMOT,  Lemuel  Allan  27-29 

WILSHER, 

Nelson  Dudley  McDonough  41-45 

WILSON,  Allan  Ham  32-36 

WILSON,  Bruce  Andrew  52-53 

WVILSON,  Charles  L.  99-00 
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WILSON,  Christopher  N.  N.  44-45 

WILSON,  Colin  Andrew  39-43 

WILSON,  Donald  Christopherson  -26 
WILSON,  Donald  Murray  46-51 

WILSON,  Eric  Paul  43-44 

WILSON,  Ernest  Lawrence  52-57 

WILSON,  Harold  Albert  25-30 

WILSON,  Harold  Galen  26-30 

^WILSON,  Harold  Mackenzie  05-08 

*WILSON,  Ian  Griffiths  36-39 

WILSON, 

James  Ezra  Frederick  28-29;  31-33;  -34 
WILSON,  John  H.  de  B.  30-31 

*  WILSON,  Matthew  Maurice  08-14 

WILSON,  Marc  Conrad  53-56 

WILSON,  Reginald  Burwell  15-20 

WILSON,  Ross  Alexander  12-18 

WILSON,  Ross  Alexander  37-43 

WILSON,  Stuart  I.  09-10 

WILSON,  Thomas  Gordon  53-59 

WILSON,  William  Hugh  33-38 

WILSON,  William  Thomas  33-36 

WINCOTT,  James  Austin  54-56 

WINDELER,  Harvey  Stanton  43-44;  -45 
WINKELSTEIN, 

Dieter  Alfredo  Carlos  52-54 

WINTER,  Maurice  Walcot  38-41 

*WISMER,  John  Dyment  15-24 

WITTON,  Harold  Fuller  12-17 

WITZEL,  Theodore  Andrew  29-36 

WODZIANSKI, 

Olgierd  George  Patrick  Stan  53-56 

WOGGON,  Harry  Arthur  46-50 

WOLCOTT,  Edwin  Malcolm  33-34 

WOLFE,  Evan  M.  38-40 

WOOD,  Archibald  Anderson  25-26 

WOOD,  Andrew  T.  06-10 

WOOD,  David  Adamson  10-17 

WOOD,  Francis  Ian  50-53 

WOOD,  George  Duncan  09-14 

WOOD,  James  Fairley  43-44 

WOOD,  James  Kenneth  44-45 

WOOD,  James  King  52-57 

WOOD,  Joseph  B.  S.  03-10 

WOOD,  Mar  ton  Keith  44-46 

5WOOD,  Walter  G.  89-91 

WOOD,  William  Ray  56-57 

WOODBURN-HERON, 

Bernard  Roy  43-44 

WOODBURN-HERON, 

Ian  D’Arcy  45-50 

WOODCROFT,  Albert  -27 

WOODROFFE,  Philip  Benson  34-37 

^WOODRUFF,  Samuel  De  Veaux  02-12 

WOODRUFF,  Samuel  De  Veaux  45-47 

WOODRUFF,  William  Alfred  10-19 


WOODRUFF,  Welland  De  Veaux  26-35 
WOODS,  David  Lownsbrough  55-58 

WOODS,  George  Alexander  25-28 

WOODS,  Robert  Stuart  -56 

WOODS,  Ronald  Reid  54-57 

WOODWARD,  Peter  Boothby  45-51 

WOOLRICH,  Alfred  Henry  Vernon  20-25 
WOOLRICH,  Mitchell  '  50-52 

WOOLWORTH,  Chester  N.  10-12 

WOOL  WORTH,  Wendell  Howard  05-11 
WORBY,  Ian  Arthur  Nigel  42-46 

WORMSBECKER, 

Gordon  Theodore  52-53 

WORTHINGTON, 

Peter  John  Vickers  41-44 

WRAY,  John  Blair  28-32 

WRIGHT,  Arthur  Allen  28-34 

WRIGHT,  Christopher  Amyas  42-44 

WRIGHT,  Francis  Everett '  53-55 

WRIGHT,  Frank  E.  16-19 

WRIGHT,  Garth  Kingsley  -46 

WRIGHT,  James  Edward  20-22 

WRIGHT,  John  Marr  27-29 

WRIGHT,  Jonathan  Granger  44-48 

WRIGHT,  Maurice  Morgan  30-32 

*  WRIGHT,  Oswald  George  22-25 

WRIGHT,  Philip  Avery  44-46 

WRIGHT,  Thomas  Windatt  35-38 

WRIGHT,  William  Edward  49-52 

WRIGHT,  William  John  Chaplin  35-40 

WRIGHT,  William  Richmond  30-37 

*  WRONG,  Edward  Murray  03-04 

*  WRONG,  Hume  H.  '  09-11 

WRONG,  Harold  Verschoyle  08-09 

WRONG,  Norman  M.  '  -17 

WYATT.  Donald  Edgar  42-43 

WYCHESLAVZOFF,  Dimitri  56-59 

WYCKOFF,  Edwin  Gerald  42-45 

WYNN,  Harry  W.  17-21 

X-Y 

YALDEN-THOMSON,  Peter  Cron  53-54 

*YATES,  Peter  Bertram  18-27 

*  YATES,  William  Cochrane  22-32 

YATES,  William  R.  II  28-30 

YOUNG,  Carl  Leslie  31-34 

YOUNG,  Frederick  William  47-48 

YOUNG,  Gibson  Ward  52-57 

YOUNG,  Lawrence  Ditto  97-01 

YOUNG, 

Norman  Richard  Henderson  37-41 

YOUNG,  Paul  F.  04-09 

YOUNG,  Peter  Hathaway  50-52 

YOUNG,  Reid  Trott  '  53-58 

YOUNG,  Roger  Carl  56-59 

YURATOVICH,  John  Joseph  43-44 
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z 

ZAKOOR,  Edward  James  Mitchell 
ZELLER,  Walter  Philip 
^ZIEGLER,  Eric  Hallman 

*  Known  deceased. 


41-43  ZIMMERMAN,  Adam  Hartley 

51-58  ZIMMERMAN,  Otto  F. 

10-11  ZYRACH,  John  M. 


40-44 

00-01 

10-17 


SUPPLEMENTARY  LIST 


ADDITIONAL  OLD  BOYS  OF  RIDLEY 
(September  1959  -  June  1962) 


in  the  Index  to  the  following  names,  unless  they  also 


Note:  There  is  no  page-reference 
appear  in  the  narrative. 


ADAMSON, 

Jeremy  Elwell  Bonnycastle  56-61 

ALTALEF,  David  Abadi  59-61 

ALTALEF,  David  Zarco  59-60 

ANDERSON,  Mark  Hunter  58-60 

ANDREWES,  Philip  William  55-60 

ANDREWS,  David  Michael  58-60 

ARNOLD,  William  Kenneth  57-60 

ASHCROFT, 

Charles  Martin  Douglas  59-61 

ASTBURY,  Bernard  Paul  59-61 

ATACK,  David  Michael  60-61 

AULD,  John  William  59-61 

AYLOTT,  John  Christopher  51-60 

BABE,  William  Edward  57-61 

BADOVINAC,  Nicholas  John  56-61 

BAKER,  Charles  Asbury  56-60 

BARNES,  John  Wickham  58-60 

BARR,  Brian  William  59-61 

BELL,  William  Larden  58-60 

(re-entering  Sept.  62) 

BELTON,  David  Rumsey  56-61 

BELTON,  James  Holdsworth  54-60 

BELTON,  Thomas  Gurd  56-61 

BIRSS,  Robert  William  60-61 

BLANCHARD,  John  Nicholson  57-61 

BLANCHARD,  Paul  Douglas  60-61 

BLAXTER,  Henry  Vaughan  III  60-61 

BREUKELMAN,  John  Peter  55-60 

BROWN,  Alan  Stuart  55-60 

BROWN,  Peter  Lloyd  55-60 

BUCKLEY, 

Charles  William  Holdsworth  57-60 

BURNS,  John  Sinclair  56-60 

BURTON,  John  Douglas  59-60 

CAMERON,  Alan  Harcourt  61-62 

CARTER,  John  Frederick  56-61 


CHAPLIN,  Richard  Gordon  51-61 

CHARLTON,  William  George  55-60 

COLLINGWOOD,  Thomas  William  56-61 
COONS,  David  Harland  57-61 

COY,  Richard  Alan  50-60 

CRAIG,  John  William  58-60 

CREASE, 

Robert  Edward  Michael  56-57;  58-61 
CROTHERS,  Richard  Timothy  54-61 

DAUPHINE,  Richard  Tierney  58-60 

DAVIS,  John  Thomas  58-61 

DEMETRE  (WEIR), 

Stuart  Gordon  55-61 

DEMPSEY,  Joseph  Elliott  58-60 

DODGE,  David  Allison  56-61 

DODGE,  Hugh  Alfred  60-61 

DRAKE,  Stephen  Robinson  58-60 

DUNCAN,  John  Nicol  58-61 

DUNN,  William  James  57-60 

DURNAN,  Gordon  Harper  59-61 

DURNAN,  John  Michael  56-61 

EDWARDS,  James  Clare  57-60 

FARHOOD,  Edward  Wayne  58-60 

FARRELL,  Robert  George  55-60 

FETHERSTON,  David  John  59-61 

FIELDS,  James  Clarence  -59 

FINLAY,  Charles  McBryan  57-60 

FISHER,  John  Henry  54-61 

FITZPATRICK,  Ronald  Alan  60-61 

FOSS,  Gordon  Scarfe  Marshall  57-61 

FULLER,  Stephen  Kerr  55-60 

GALLIATH,  Andre  Paul  54-61 

GANANN,  Ross  Warren  56-61 

CANO,  John  Richard  56-61 

GANO,  Richard  Arthur  58-59;  60-61 
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GILLELAND,  James  Edward  56-61 

GILLIES,  John  Harold  59-60 

GILMORE,  Lew  Charles  54-61 

GLASSCO,  David  Kidder  59-61 

GORDON,  John  Counsel  Lockhart  59-61 

(re-entering  Sept.  62) 
GRACE,  John  Ross  ^  56-61 

GRAHAM,  George  Ketchen  57-60 

GRANGER,  Michael  Robert  53-60 

GREATREX,  Charles  Alan  60-61 

GRISWOLD,  Howard  Peter  58-61 

GUY,  Paul  John  59-60 

HALL,  Roger  Montague  58-61 

HAMBER,  David  Eric  57-60 

HAMBER,  Sydney  Victor  58-61 

HARDWICKE,  Michael  Leslie  59-61 

HARKNESS,  Thomas  Robert  60-61 

HASTINGS,  John  Forbes  58-60 

HAYWARD,  David  Lee  56-60 

HAYWARD,  William  Richmond  57-60 
HELM,  James  Gordon  59-61 

HILLMAN,  Lemuel  Serrell  III  60-62 

HILLMER,  David  Allan  58-61 

HILLMER,  Robert  Eric  58-61 

HOBSON,  John  David  Henry  55-60 

HOLLAND,  Vance  Bell  '  58-60 

HUXLEY,  Donald  Ward  58-61 

IRWIN,  Michael  Thomas  56-61 

IRWIN,  Thomas  Bryan  59-61 

JAMES,  William  Classen  -61 

JENNINGS,  Peter  Nelson  57-60 

JOHNS,  Jeffrey  Munroe  59-61 

JOHNSTON,  Richard  William  59-60 

JONES,  David  Roy  58-60 

JONES,  Lawrence  Latham  59-61 

JONES,  Russell  Edmund  57-61 

KEEVIL,  Harold  Bond  59-61 

KELK,  John  Herbert  56-61 

KIMBALL,  George  Stephen  57-61 

KIMBALL,  Michael  Armine  57-61 

KINGSMILL,  John  Edward  60-61 

KLING,  Gordon  Quinton  60-61 

KNOX,  Thomas  55-60 

KUTTIS,  Paul  Endel  59-61 

LAW,  Glenn  Hugh  57-60 

LAW,  Joseph  Franklin  50-61 

LAW,  Leonard  Brian  55-60 

LAWSON,  Frank  Hugh  59-61 

LAWSON,  John  Christopher  56-61 

LEARIE,  Thomas  Lindley  56-61 

LEMON,  John  Lind  53-60 


LIND,  Philip  Bridgman  57-61 

LLABALY,  Juan  Jose  Antonio  55-60 

LOCKE,  John  Bradford  56-60 

LOUNT,  William  Armstrong  57-60 

MacEACHERN,  John  Alexander  55-60 

MacKINNON,  Robert  Edward  54-60 

MacLAUCHLAN,  Malcolm  Angus  58-60 
MacLEAN,  John  Robert  58-60 

MAHAFFY,  William  Guy  57-60 

*  MAN  D  E  VI LLE ,  Michael  Ross  57-60 

MANNIX,  Frederick  Philip  56-60 

MARTIN,  John  Roger  Michael  57-61 

MASON,  David  Hugh  60-61 

MATHIEU, 

Arturo  Carlo-Felice  ( Beau )  56-61 

MATTHEWS,  Donald  Leslie  53-60 

MATTHEWS,  John  Edmund  54-61 

McBRIAR,  John  Montford  58-61 

McELROY,  Roderick  Owen  59-61 

McGREGOR,  John  Frederick  59-61 

McGUCKIN,  James  Ralph  55-60 

McKEE,  John  Bennett  58-61 

McLAREN,  James  Douglas  59-61 

McLEAN,  Ian  Wilson  56-61 

McNETT,  Jamie  Foster  56-61 

MERRY,  Peter  Thomas  Vernon  54-60 

MINORGAN, 

Michael  Henrv  Winslade  54-61 

MITCHELL,  Charles  Alfred  58-61 

MITCHELL,  Frederick  William  55-60 

MITCHELL,  Robert  Stephen  56-60 

MORGAN,  Campbell  Powell  58-61 

MUIR,  David  LaPierre  58-61 

MULLOY,  John  Donald  60-61 

NEWMAN,  Graham  Bruce  55-61 

NUNN,  John  Hamann  56-60 

O’DONNELL,  Robert  John  57-60 

PARSONS,  David  William  56-60 

PATERSON,  Douglas  Robert  57-61 

PATRICK,  Julian  William  Orde  59-60 

PATRICK,  Stephen  Orde  59-61 

PECK,  David  Brian  56-61 

PITCHER,  Peter  John  59-61 

PLOCHARSKI,  Theodore  Michael  61-62 
POLACK,  Stanley  Stewart  Grav  59-60 

POOLE,  David  William  '  56-61 

POYNTZ,  George  Arthur  Ross  57-61 

PRICE,  Peter  Michael  56-61 

PRINCE,  John  Michael  57-60 

RICE,  Barry  Arnold  52-60 

RICE,  Michael  Alan  52-61 
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RIGBY,  Timothy  Harcourt  51-60 

ROBINSON,  John  David  59-60 

ROBINSON,  John  Mowat  57-60 

*ROENISCH,  Christopher  Dailley  60-61 
ROENISCH,  Clinton  Willis  56-60 

ROGERS,  Robert  Carl  59-61 

ROKEBY-THOMAS, 

David  Ernest  Roszell  58-61 

ROW,  James  Rogers  60-61 

ROWLAND,  James  Douglas  54-61 

SADD,  Thomas  Edward  59-60 

SAVOR.Y,  George  Guerrier  58-60 

SCANDRETT,  Terence  Parry  57-61 

SCHAD,  Frederic  Francis  56-60 

SCOTT,  Robert  William  56-60 

SEDGWICK,  John  William  52-60 

SHAMBLEAU,  Taylor  Fraser  60-61 

SHUTTLEWORTH,  James  Richard  55-60 
SIMPSON,  William  Frederick  59-60 

SINCLAIR,  Donald  Bruce  58-62 

SNYDER,  Robert  Bricker  54-60 

SOLEY,  Richard  Steven  61-62 

SPURLING,  Michael  Ross  56-60 

STATHAM,  James  William  59-61 

STEVENSON,  Jeffrey  Reed  56-61 

STOBIE,  Malcolm  Anthony  Kerr  59-61 

STONE,  Richard  Michael  57-60 

*  STONE,  Robert  Lawrence  -60 

STONER,  James  Paul  57-61 

SULLIVAN,  William  Alexander  57-61 

SWAN,  Graham  Richard  -59 


TEMPLETON,  James  Bradley  55-60 

THOMAS,  Philip  Charles  57-60 

THOMSON,  William  Andrew  58-60 

TILLEY,  Douglas  Raycroft  56-60 

TOMARIN,  Larry  53-61 

TRUMPER,  Edmund  Maltby  54-60 

TURNER, 

Donald  Alexander  Baptist  57-61 

TURNER,  Ronald  Keith  58-61 

TYNG,  Jack  Emery  57-60 

UNDERELL,  Charles  Terrance  59-61 

VICK,  Jonathan  Chapin  56-60 

VINCENT,  Michael  Kitson  57-60 

VOGT,  David  Fred  58-60 

WADDELL,  Charles  Russell  57-60 

WALKER,  Donald  Stephen  58-61 

WARD,  Alan  McKenzie  59-60 

WEBSTER,  Allan  Ross  55-60 

WESELOH,  Robert  Theodore  59-60 

WHITING,  David  George  57-61 

WICKSON,  Edward  Arthur  Killaly  -60 
WILLMOT,  Michael  Leonard  57-61 

WILMOT,  John  Holt  56-60 

WILSON,  John  Talbot  55-60 

WOODRUFF, 

Welland  De  Veaux  Jr.  56-61 

WOODS,  John  Barry  Anthony  60-61 

WRIGHT,  John  van  Nostrand  58-61 

WYKES,  Colin  Edward  49-60 

YOUNG, 

John  Hinson  Spurling  (Jay)  55-60 


SUPPLEMENTARY  LIST 


FUTURE  OLD  BOYS: 

BOYS  ON  THE  SCHOOL  ROLL ,  JUNE,  1962 


Note:  There  is  no  page-reference  in  the  Index  to  the  following  names,  unless  they  also 
appear  in  the  narrative. 


ADAM,  Laurence  Graham 

59- 

BAKER,  Richard  Griffith 

60- 

ADAMSON, 

BARNUM,  Robert  Clinton 

61- 

Christopher  Rodney  Zenophon 

60- 

BARRETT,  Stephen  Held 

58- 

ALLEN,  John  Blain 

60- 

BEATY,  Bruce  Robert 

58- 

AMEY,  Henry  Bruce  Hastings 

58- 

BECCARIO,  David  Charles 

60- 

ANDERSON,  John  Robert 

61- 

BELTON,  Andrew  John 

61- 

ARMSTRONG,  George  Patrick 

59- 

BELVIN,  Thomas  Howitt 

59- 

ARMSTRONG,  John  Leslie  Irvin 

56- 

BENNETT,  Jack  Richard 

58- 

ARNOTT,  James  Cameron 

61- 

BERNER,  Charles  Douglas 

59- 

ASHBAUGH,  Charles  Frederick 

61- 

BEXTON,  Brian  George 

60- 

ATKINSON,  Harold  Emerson 

59- 

BIRKS,  Edwin  George  Lang 

60- 

BLAKELY,  Peter  Greenshields 

61- 

BAILEY,  John  David 

61- 

BORDEN,  Henry  Macrae 

61- 

BAIRD,  David  Fraser 

61- 

BRADBROOKE,  William  Gerard 

55- 
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BROCK,  Bruce  Mitchell  61- 

BRODHEAD,  Andrew  Charles  60- 

BROWN,  William  Craig  59- 

BRUCE-LOCKHART, 

Michael  Patrick  60- 

BUCK,  Frank  Hume  57- 

BUCKE,  William  Anthony  61- 

BURCHILL,  John  Douglas  59- 

BURGOYNE,'  Henry  Bartlett  58- 

BURK,  Ronald  George  56- 

BURNHAM,  James  Balfour  59- 

BURNHAM,  Mark  Dennistoun  59- 

BURNS,  Dennis  Richard  60- 

BURNS,  Lloyd  Charles  59- 

BURROUGHS,  Gary  Forest  59- 

BURROWS,  James  Hamilton  59- 

CADMAN,  Donald  Baker  61- 

CAIRNCROSS,  James  Henry  57- 

CALERO,  Juan  Marcel  56- 

CAMERON,  James  William  61- 

CARR,  Stephen  Hamilton  61- 

CARSON,  Anthony  Charles  Burrill  52- 
CARSON,  Michael  Robert  54- 

CARTER,  Edward  Robert  Erskine  59- 
CARTER,  Ian  Christopher  61- 

CASSELS,  John  Hamilton  61- 

CASSELS,  Robert  Hamilton  58-59,  60- 
CHAMBERS,  Thomas  Scott  61- 

CHANT,  Andrew  Douglas  56- 

CHANT,  Peter  David  56- 

CLARKSON,  Frederick  Curzon  56- 

CLUTE,  Roger  Frederick  59- 

COLLIER,  John  Michael  62- 

COLLINGWOOD, 

Christopher  Henry  Hickman  61- 

CONROY,  Patrick  John  58- 

COOK,  Jonathan  Bartlett  56- 

COOK,  Terrell  Canfield  57- 

COOK,  Wesley  Craig  61- 

COOPER,  Jeremy  Nigel  62- 

COOPER,  John  Howard  61- 

CORBETT,  Harold  Lester  59- 

CORKETT,  David  Ronald  60- 

CORSON,  John  Weir  60- 

COSTEN,  Stanley  John  59- 

COTSWORTH,  Frederick  Morse  59- 

COY,  James  David  56- 

CRANSTON,  Gregory  Michael  59- 

CROMARTY, 

Frederic  Barry  McLeod  61- 

CRUCHLEY,  Brian  Michael  60- 

CULVER,  Larry  Gordon  61- 

CURRY,  Gerald  Mark  59- 

CUSHING,  Gordon  Cameron  60- 
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DALTON,  Charles  Christopher  59- 

DARE,  Bryan  Robert  61- 

DATTELS,  Michael  Norman  55- 

DAVIDSON,  Ian  Hill  58- 

DAY,  William  Terrence  60- 

DEAMUDE,  Robert  Franklin  56- 

DELAMERE,  Anthony  Ewart  58- 

DELEUZE,  Eric  Charles  Gabriel  58- 

DENISON,  John  Richard  61- 

DE  YOUNG,  David  John  57- 

DOOLITTLE,  James  Douglas  60- 

DOUGLAS,  James  Christopher  55- 

DRAKE,  Douglas  Stuart  58- 

DRUMMOND,  Douglas  Cornell  59- 

DRUMMOND,  John  Cornell  59- 

du  DOMAINE, 

Reginald  Fraser  Scarf e  60- 

DUNLOP,  John  Arthur  59- 

DUNSMORE,  Robert  Ross  61- 

EARDLEY,  Robert  Bradford  60- 

EDMISTON,  James  Chilton  60- 

ELLIOTT, 

Colin  Maxwell  Campbell  57- 

ELWOOD,  Brian  Yeates  60- 

ELWOOD,  Edward  Lindsay  59- 

ELWOOD,  Eric  Peter  '  61- 

EMBREE,  Norman  Roy  59- 

ERNST,  John  David  Morgan  61- 

EVANS,  Thomas  Arthur  Ralph  60- 

FAIRBANK,  Peter  Nelson  60- 

FEASBY,  Paul  Robert  Hugh  61- 

FENSOM,  Charles  Hugh  "  58-60,  61- 

FERGUSON, 

Thomas  James  Palmer  61- 

FRANKS,  Norman  Sheldon  54- 

FULLERTON,  David  William  60- 

GALE,  Ross  Eric  54- 

GALPIN,  Kenneth  Douglas  59- 

GANANN,  Brian  Graeme  56- 

GIBSON,  Robert  Ian  59- 

GIBSON,  Ronald  David  59- 

GILBERT,  Peter  Lowell  60- 

GLASS,  Charles  Philip  Gordon  60- 

GRACE,  Archie  Norman  60- 

GRAY,  Brien  Gordon  61- 

GRAY,  Michael  Ross  59- 

GREEN,  Christopher  Goodwin 

55-58,  60- 

GREENE,  Godfrey  Benning  61- 

GRIFFITHS,  Frank  William  61- 

GRIMM,  Richard  Henry  61- 

GUEST,  Patrick  Rigby  56- 
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HADDAD,  Nance  Mitchell  59- 

HADLEY,  Michael  William  61- 

HAMILTON,  Henry  Alexander  60- 

HANNA,  James  Paul  53- 

HANSEN,  Jay  Billingsley  61- 

HARDING,  Charles  Malim  Victor  61- 
HARPER,  William  Jamieson  60- 

HARRIS-LOWE,  Derek  Boyte 

53-54,  55-57,  61- 
HARTWICK,  Karl  Robert  61- 

HASTINGS,  James  Peter  60- 

HATCH,  Harry  Clifford  58- 

HAVENS,  Theodore  Alexander  60- 

HAYHURST, 

George  Wilson  Palmer  58- 

HAYWARD,  George  Eldon  60- 

HA  YW  A  RD,  Kenneth  George  59- 

HENDERSON,  John  Vernon  60- 

HENDERSON,  Peter  Rodger  57- 

HENDRIKS,  Leslie  Paul  57- 

HENN,  Christopher  William  54- 

HENN,  Gregory  Francis  58- 

HILL,  Charles  John  58- 

HILLEBRAND,  Klaus  Dieter  55- 

HILLMER,  John  Keith  61- 

HONEY,  Thomas  Patrick  Michael  60- 
HOW  ARD,  Robert  Calver  59- 

HULKE,  Frederick  Dennis  59- 

HUME,  David  McKenzie  61- 

HUME,  George  Wright  60- 

HUMPHRIES,  Eric  Hamilton  58- 

HUMPHRIES,  Michael  Leslie  61- 

HUNT,  Douglas  Earl  61- 

HUNT,  John  Charles  60- 

HUNT,  Robert  Reed  58- 

HUNTER,  Geoffrey  Donald  60- 

HUSSEY,  Harry  Joseph  61- 

HYLAND,  John  Gordon  Hylton  58- 

IGGULDEN,  Brian  Andrew  61- 

IRVINE,  Ian  MacKay  59- 

IVEY,  John  Campbell  61- 

JAMES,  Eric  Oliver  Marshall 

57-58,  59- 

JAMES,  Robert  David  59- 

JAR  VIS,  John  Albert  56- 

JENNER,  Frederick  Jack  58- 

[EPSON,  John  Sinclair  61- 

JESSOP,  Alan  Richard  61- 

JOHNSON,  Philip  Rodgers  58- 

JOHNSTON,  Strachan  Leys  61- 

JONES,  Donald  Stoddard  60- 

JONES,  John  Woods  58- 

KEENE,  David  Charles  59- 

KEEVIL,  William  Brian  60- 


KELSEY,  Charles  Eldridge  61- 

KERNOHAN,  John  Patrick  Gordon  61- 

KERNOHAN,  William  John  57- 

KERR,  James  Edward  60- 

KIMBALL,  Hugh  James  60- 

KING,  Douglas  Kenneth  61- 

KING,  John  Dale  56- 

KINNEAR,  William  Nasmith  58- 

KNIER,  Paul  Fusek  60- 

KOESTER,  John  Scott  60- 

LANG,  Richard  Arington  59-61,  62- 
LARK,  John  George  Irwin  60- 

LAWRENCE,  Clifford  Darryl  John  58- 

LAWSON,  John  Ray  61- 

LEACH,  Hugh  Cameron  60- 

LEE,  Bryan  Charles  56- 

LEMON,  Peter  Walter  57- 

LETT,  Tristan  Stephen  60- 

LEWIS,  Randolph  Goodwin  61- 

LLOYD,  Hugh  Glassco  59- 

LOACH,  Kenneth  William  David  56- 

LOAT,  Christopher  John  53- 

LOAT,  Timothy  Peter  59- 

LOCKHART,  Robert  John  60- 

MacCALLUM,  Allen  Hugh  61- 

MacFARLANE,  Craig  Bryn  61- 

MacLEAN,  Allan  Hugh  60- 

MacNEILL,  John  Anthony  57- 

MACTAGGART, 

Roderick  Terence  55- 

MANNIX,  Ronald  Neil  60- 

MATHENY,  Michael  Orville  62- 

MATTHEWS,  Beverley  61- 

McBEAN,  Philip  Charles  Athol  61- 

McCARTHY,  Leighton  Wilckes  58- 

McCLELLAN,  Gordon  Robert  60- 

McCONNELL,  Malcolm  Hazen  56- 

McDOUGALL,  Douglas  John  56- 

McGREGOR,  Andrew  Douglas  60- 

McGREGOR,  Stuart  Donald  59- 

McINTOSH,  Robert  Grant  McCrea  57- 

McINTOSH,  Ross  Weatherall  59- 

McINTYRE,  James  Robert  Osier  61- 

McKAY,  Ian  Robert  60- 

McKAY,  Stewart  Ian  61- 

McKINNON,  Ian  Neil  59- 

McKNIGHT,  Gordon  Evans  60- 

McLAREN,  James  Douglas  59- 

McLEAN,  Donald  George  57- 

McLEAN,  George  Peter  60- 

McLEAN,  Ian  Gordon  61- 

McLEAN,  James  Duncan  61- 

McLEAN,  James  Thomas  54- 

McMAHON,  George  William  61- 
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McMAHON,  Patrick  Staples  60- 

McNETT,  Guy  Robert  59- 

McPHEE,  William  Arthur  61- 

McPHERSON,  John  Murray  61- 

MEYNELL,  Richard  Balfour  59- 

MILLS,  Gordon  Wilfred  58- 

MITCHELL,  Bruce  Horton  60- 

MITCHELL,  David  Idoadley  58- 

MITCHELL,  John  Frederick  60- 

MOORE,  John  Wood  57- 

MORAN,  Peter  Lee  61- 

MORAN,  Richard  Duncan  57- 

MORGAN,  Charles  Edward  60- 

MORGAN,  David  Robert  58- 

MORGAN,  Paul  Humphrey  61- 

MORRIS,  David  Gwyn  56- 

MORRIS,  Robert  Louis  59- 

MOSTAFA,  Adel  Niazi  61- 

MUIR,  Peter  Lucas  59- 

MULLER,  Paul  Julius  58- 

MUNRO,  Michael  John  59- 

MURACCIOLE, 

Frederico  Barquin  56- 

MURACCIOLE,  Roque  Alberto  57- 

MURRAY,  John  Carruthers  57- 

NEW,  Ryland  Rickert  57- 

NEWMAN,  Lawrence  Herbert  55- 

NICHOLS,  Donald  Ansley  59- 

NOTMAN,  John  Alan  Douglas  60- 

NUNN,  Harold  Francis  Jr.  60- 

OGILVIE,  David  Drew  61- 

OGILVIE,  John  Douglas  60- 

ORD,  John  Eric  Craven  62- 

ORMOND,  Douglas  James  61- 

OSLER,  Christopher  Glyn  57- 

OSLER,  Hugh  John  '  59- 

PALK,  Hugh  Denison  60- 

PARISER,  Richard  58- 

PARKER,  Peter  Griffen  61- 

PARTINGTON,  Anthony  Morlev  57- 
PARTINGTON,  Frederick  Morley  57- 
PASSI,  Edward  Randall  57- 

PATON,  Andrew  59- 

PATON,  Christopher  William  59- 

PATTERSON, 

John  David  Harrison  60- 

PENTON,  Richard  Bruce  59- 

PERDUE,  John  Marsh  61- 

PINCKARD,  Thomas  Chipman  57- 

PIRIE,  Alexander  Bertram  60- 

PLAUNT,  Donald  Cameron  57- 

POLLOCK,  Wilfred  Bruce  61- 

POOLE,  Richard  Norman  59- 


PORTER,  Robert  John  61- 

POWELL,  Ernest  Gordon  59- 

PROCTOR,  John  Moodie  59- 

RAMOS,  Fernando  Jose  58- 

RAPSEY,  Michael  Douglas  57- 

RAPSEY,  Peter  James  59- 

RAPSEY,  Terrence  Hugh  61- 

REICHART,  Howard  Lindlie  60- 

REID,  Ian  Blair  King  57- 

RIAL,  Rex  Michael  61- 

RICE,  Peter  Muir  55- 

RIDGWAY,  John  Bruce  58- 

RIDGWAY,  Peter  Michael  59- 

RIGBY,  Richard  John  55- 

RINK,  Tomas  Federico  58- 

ROBERTS, 

Richard  Frederick  Anthony  58- 

ROBINS,  Gregory  Alan  58- 

ROBINSON,  John  David  59- 

ROBINSON,  Ralph  Graham  57- 

ROBINSON,  William  Norman  61- 

ROENISCH,  Richard  Davis  59- 

ROGERS,  Howard  Roy  57- 

ROGERS,  Peter  Warren  61- 

ROSS,  William  Hingston  58- 

ROWLAND,  James  Winston  58- 

RUMBLE,  John  Lance  61- 

RUNDLE,  Peter  John  56- 

RUSSEL,  Hugh  Allen  60- 

RUSSEL,  Philip  Allen  58- 

RYAN,  Charles  Nicholas  57- 

RYAN,  David  George  57- 

SANDERS,  David  Michael  58- 

SANDHAM,  John  Howard  62- 

SARGANT,  Hugh  Leroy  61- 

SAVORY,  James  Eugene  61- 

SCANDRETT,  Peter  James  61- 

SCHMIDT, 

Walter  Schoellkopf  III  60- 

SCHMON,  Arthur  Albert  57- 

SCHMON,  Robert  McCormick  61- 

SCOTT,  Stephen  Craig  61- 

SECCOMBE,  David  William  58- 

SELLERS,  Henry  Hugh  59- 

SHAMBLEAU,  Brian  Murray  60- 

SHEFFIELD, 

Christopher  Michael  Timothy  57- 

SHEPHERD,  James  Victor  59- 

SHEPPARD, 

Samuel  Edward  Hugh  60- 

SHIER,  James  Douglas  61- 

SHILLINGTON, 

James  Ian  William  56- 

SIEBENS,  Stuart  Donald  59- 
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SIMICH,  William  John  61- 

SIMPSON,  Thomas  John  61- 

SIMPSON, 

William  Alesdair  Cumming  60- 

SLEEMAN,  Arius  William  John  56- 

SMITH,  Alan  Bruce  61- 

SMITH,  Peter  Woodworth  58- 

SMITH,  William  Alden  57- 

SMITH,  William  John  60- 

SOMERVILLE,  Kenneth  Lyle  61- 

SOMERVILLE, 

Philip  Ross  Lyle  59- 

SOULES,  John  David  56- 

SOULES,  Marshall  Ian  61- 

SPEERS,  Jeffrey  Edgar  59- 

SPENCE,  John  David  57- 

SPURLING,  Richard  Dudley  59- 

SPURLING,  Stewart  Stephen  58- 

STERNE,  Harry  Ronald  60- 

STOCKWELL,  Nicholas  John  59- 

STONE,  Thomas  Gordon  61- 

STONER,  William  Cauzman  57- 

STRASENBURGH,  John  Griffin  61- 

STRAW,  Michael  Douglas  60- 

STRINGER,  Randall  Harding  61- 

STUBBS,  John  Owsley  58- 

STUBBS,  William  David  61- 

SUTHERLAND,  George  Angus  60- 

SYMONDS, 

Charles  James  Charters  60- 

TAYLOR,  John  Allyn  61- 

TEMPLE,  David  Gordon  59- 

THATCHER,  Brian  Alexander  60- 

THOM,  Donald  Fraser  59- 

THOMPSON,  Donald  Arthur  59- 

THORN,  Jeremy  Michael  61- 

TIDY,  Christopher  Charles  Stuart  61- 

TOD,  Brian  William  Leslie  60- 

TROTT,  Elliott  Conway  56- 

TROTT,  Lee  Semmens  60- 


TURNER,  Walter  Charles  61- 

TURVEY,  David  George  Winnett  60- 

TURVEY,  Edward  Allen  60- 

TURVEY,  James  Edward  58- 

VINCENT,  William  Barry  59- 

VOKES, 

Charles  Michael  Christopher  61- 

WAIND,  John  David  59- 

WAIND,  Robert  Bryson  McBrine  58- 

WALDIE,  Robert  Ian  61- 

WALKER,  Michael  Eden  61- 

WALLACE,  Richard  Douglas  61- 

WALPOLE,  John  Richard  59- 

WARNER,  Stewart  William  57- 

WATSON,  Andrew  Orr  60- 

WATSON,  Donald  Alvin  59- 

WATSON,  Robert  Carroll  60- 

WATSON, 

William  George  Armstrong  58- 

WATT,  Ian  Riordon  61- 

WATT,  Robert  Edward  59- 

WEBSTER,  John  Albert  60- 

WEBSTER,  William  Baxter  61- 

WETMORE,  Keith  Robert  Norton  57- 

WEVILL,  Christopher  George  57- 

WHITE,  Laird  Ian  61- 

WHITTLE,  David  Michael  57- 

WILKIE,  Bruce  Fraser  61- 

WILLIAMSON,  Bruce  Dobie  60- 

WILLMOT,  David  Stewart  61- 

WILSON,  Ronald  Stewart  59- 

WILSON,  William  Gavin  59- 

WISE,  Lawrence  Douglas  Kelvin  57- 

WOLFE,  Robert  Franklin  61- 

WOODS,  Alan  Blakeney  58- 

WORTS,  David  Palmer  61- 

WORTS,  John  Playfair  59- 

WRIGHT,  Colin  Evelyn  61- 

WRIGHT,  David  Austin  60- 


INDEX 


A 

Abbey,  R.  J.  969 
Abbot,  H.  J.  E.  1098 
Academic  Divisions  in  Universities  966 
A  Century  of  Cricket  587 
Acheson,  A.  L.  K.  853,  893,  895,  910;  facing 
919;  920,  936,  954,  1093,  1098 
Acheson,  J.  H.  269 
Acta  Awards  1100 
Acta  Diurna  65-6,  803,  1031 
Acta  Maiorum  518-19,  520-1 
Acta  Ridleiana  65-9,  81,  97-8,  115,  121,  130, 
136-7,  138,  143,  151;  facing  166;  167,  170, 
174,  185-6,  189,  193,  196,  202,  212,  217,  230, 
234,  242,  246,  258,  266,  275,  279,  287,  292, 

293,  304,  309,  326,  331,  340,  342,  344,  348, 

356,  357,  379;  between  390-1;  404,  421,  428, 
437,  473,  474-80;  facing  487;  489,  518,  528, 
529-30,  533,  537,  538-9,  541,  552,  558,  560-1, 
579,  584,  593-4,  611,  620-1,  653,  662,  663, 
673,  678,  679,  700,  709,  737,  743,  754,  759, 
766,  773,  779,  782,  787,  793,  797,  802-3,  811, 
820,  831,  851,  855,  857,  863,  868,  872,  879, 

883,  891,  905,  911,  913,  916,  922,  957,  960, 

982-3,  1000,  1031,  1041,  1042,  1058,  1061, 
1064,  1065,  1068,  1073-4,  1100 
Acta  Ridleiana  Staff  (1939)  662,  (1949)  802 
Act  of  Union  (1840)  xxii 
Adams,  L.  B.  G.  facing  583;  621 
Adams,  Thomas  1026 
Adams,  W.  F.  G.  419 
Adamson,  A.  C.  L.  871 
Adamson,  A.  H.  891,  1082 
Adamson,  A.  R.  855,  871 
Adamson,  J.  E.  B.  facing  967 
Adcock,  L.  G.  1082 
Adsum  42,  824-5,  884 
Adye,  E.  R.  822 

Aerial  Experimental  Association  273,  274 


Afrika  Korps  706,  722 
Air,  A.  J.  C.  659,  1082 
Air  Cadet  League  627,  718-19,  1121 
Air  Cadet  Squadron  626-7,  683-5,  719 
Air  Force  Awards  741 
Albania  362,  833 

Albertini,  R.  D.  facing  262;  270,  1097 
Albinson,  G.  B.  507 
Aldershot  671 

Alexander,  A.  facing  86;  92,  93,  96,  100,  136, 
151,  617 

Alexander,  Sergt.  A.  450,  484;  between  550-1; 
597,  675;  between  710-11;  715,  769,  1081, 
1082 

Alexander,  D.  H.  771;  facing  791;  802,  814, 
815,  823,  826,  1156 

Alexander,  J.  P.  176;  facing  246;  facing  262; 
275,  323,  371 

Alexander,  J.  W.  352,  353,  371;  facing  390,  1125 
Alexander,  Miss  Katharine  22,  58,  1020 
Alexander,  Katharine,  Scholarship  471,  1087 
Alexander,  Mrs.  M.  176,  446,  617 
Alexander,  P.  V.  698,  1082 
Alexander,  Viscount  817;  between  838-9;  1114 
Alexander,  William  17 
Alexander,  W.  M.  213,  1014 
Alexander’s  Ragtime  Band  632 
Alfred  Rogers  Cup  453 
Algonquins  (Lower  School  tribe)  457,  1101 
Allan,  A.  A.  52,  57,  73;  facing  86;  92,  93;  facing 
118;  118,  838,  1177 
Allan,  F.  S.  194 
Allen,  J.  L.  S.  769,  801 
Almon,  Miss  1082 

Alpha  Delta  Phi  483,  498,  543,  585,  677,  851, 
856 

Ambridge,  F.  W.  177,  183 
American  Cricket  Annual,  The  134 
American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  519 
American  University  970 
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Amiens,  Battle  of  348,  371,  379 
Ammianus  883 
Ancaster  1024 

Anderson,  A.  W.  57,  66,  82;  facing  86-7;  93, 
100,  114,  121,  1177 

Anderson,  E.  H.  55,  73,  83,  269,  376,  838,  1177 
Andrew,  D.  D.  704;  between  710-11 
Andrewes,  P.  W.  995 
Andrews,  D.  M.  320,  353 
Andrews,  N.  S.  1126 

Anglicans  xviii-xxi  passim,  xxii,  xxiv-xxvii  pas¬ 
sim,  xxxi 
Annual  fees  964 
Annovassi,  Mrs.  E.  M.  1089 
Anschluss  647 
Anthony,  E.  W.  1082 
Antwerp  707 
Apeldoorn  739 
Appeasement  534-5,  647 
Appleby  College  552,  762,  836,  1060 
Appleton,  J.  878 
Appleyard,  Canon  A.  T.  xxviii 
Apps,  Syl  769 
Aquatic  Sports  1155-6 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  xx,  xxii 
Archer,  E.  L.  between  550-1;  648 
Archer,  G.  B.  644 
Archer,  R.  M.  510 

Archer,  W.  L.  214,  304,  347,  1082,  1091,  1097, 
1098 

Architectural  Association  School  of  London 
829 

Ardagh,  H.  V.  facing  183;  184,  1129 
Ardagh,  J.  C.  57,  1177 
Ardebol,  C.  857,  878,  920,  936,  944 
Argentina  726 
Aristeguieta,  N.  S.  857 
Aristocrats  549 

Armitage,  Rev.  W.  J.  2,  14,  18;  facing  23;  25, 
28;  between  38-9;  56,  77,  110,  128,  213,  304, 
744,  1013,  1017,  1019,  1029,  1030,  1036,  1062, 
1078,  1082 

Armitage,  Rev.  W.  R.  R.  960;  between  966-7; 

1003,  1013,  1014,  1015 
Armstrong,  D.  H.  970,  981 
Armstrong,  L.  I.  542,  565,  735,  1127 
Armstrong,  R.  J.  605,  648 
Army  Awards  740 
Arkwright,  John  381 
Arnell,  J.  A.  C.  facing  583 
Arnold,  Thomas  117,  521,  523 
Arnott,  E.  G.  F.  389,  425,  476,  845 
Arthurs,  G.  A.  52,  62,  73,  82;  facing  86;  92,  93, 
96,  97,  100,  176,  1173 
Ashbaugh,  F.  K.  829 
Ashbaugh,  Fred  829 
Ashbaugh,  P.  G.  769 
Ashburner,  C.  H.  648 

Ashburner,  J.  C.  342;  facing  359;  413,  415; 
facing  598;  615,  632,  760,  785,  804,  812,  871, 
872,  980,  1080,  1082,  1102 
Ashburner,  Mrs.  J.  C.  632,  872 
Ashburner,  L.  J.  between  550-1;  569;  facing 


582;  585,  622,  623;  facing  631;  642,  643,  646, 
between  646-T,  648,  654,  655,  660,  700;  facing 
727;  733,  774,  861,  1096,  1102,  1127,  1159 
Ashburner,  Leslie,  Memorial  Prize  1102 
Ashbury  College  518,  762,  1004 
Ashdown,  D.  S.  facing  583;  between  646-7;  660 
Ashton,  Maj.-Gen.  E.  C.  541 
Ashworth,  C.  G.  360 

Assault-at-Arms  165,  166,  192,  278,  279,  355, 
544,  903,  945,  950,  1168 
Asselin,  Olivar  351 
Assembly  Hall  369,  507,  616-17 
Atack,  E.  R.  819 
Atack,  W.  A.  J.  777,  1102 
S.S.  Athenia  670 

Athletes  of  Ridley  between  166-7;  936-7 

Athletic  programme  1155-74 

Athletics  in  early  days  47-50 

Atkinson  Award  1094 

Atlas  Steel  Co.  598,  758 

Attendance  records  1103-4 

Aura  Lee  Club  of  Toronto  264,  271 

Austin,  A.  E.  293 

Austin,  J.  P.  214 

Australia  726 

Australian  cricketers  facing  551 
Auty,  K.  A.  915 

Auty,  K.  A.,  Library  of  Cricket,  The  915 
Aveling,  P.  1177 

Awards  see  Scholarships,  bursaries  and  awards 
Award  winners  1096-8 

Aylott,  W.  A.  810;  facing  823;  852;  facing  855; 
859,  861;  facing  919;  949,  952,  963;  between 
998-9;  1081,  1082 


B 

Babson  Technical  Institute  970 

Baddeck,  N.  S.  273 

Baden-Powell,  Colonel  183,  184 

Badgerow,  F.  D.  517,  1102 

Badminton  &  Racquet  Club  895 

Badovinac,  N.  J.  facing  919;  948,  952 

Bagnall,  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  W.  E.  744,  818,  1114 

Bagot,  Sir  Charles  xxii 

Bahamas  538 

Baird,  Mrs.  F.  1081,  1082 

Baker,  C.  A.  facing  967 

Baker,  H.  D.  602,  1082 

Baker,  H.  O.  659 

Baker,  M.  C.  749 

Baker,  P.  L.  398 

Baker,  S.  H.  749 

Bakogeorge,  A.  P.  887,  892,  902,  936 
Baldwin,  A.  1081 

Baldwin,  Rev.  A.  H.  5,  77,  174,  213 
Baldwin  Cup  248 
Baldwin,  Rev.  E.  xxv 

Baldwin,  F.  W.  135,  144,  145,  148,  150,  151, 
154,  155,  162,  163,  166;  between  166-7;  178, 
183,  191-3,  194,  214,  225,  272,  288,  855; 
between  934-5;  936,  938,  1096,  1164 
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Baldwin,  J.  M.  4 
Baldwin,  M.  82;  facing  119;  193 
Baldwin,  Hon.  Robert  xxiii,  xxiv,  xxxvi,  272, 
1016 

Baldwin,  Mrs.  Robert  213 
Baldwin,  R.  P.  510 
Ball,  C.  A.  F.  75 
Ball,  G.  R.  802 
Ballantyne,  Mrs.  A.  446 
Ballantyne,  A.  G.  479,  510,  617 
Balliol  College,  Oxford  659 
Balmy  Beach  520 

Band,  C.  A.  K.  893,  920,  926,  982,  1174 

Bank  of  Montreal  520 

Banks,  G.  R.  S.  770,  777 

Banks,  J.  C.  902,  904,  921,  1096 

Banks,  R.  K.  869,  954,  1082,  1096 

Ban-the-bombers  movement  912 

Banyard,  F.  P.  777,  811,  813,  815;  facing  823; 

852,  1101,  1102 
Baragar,  B.  L.  802,  826 
Barbados  245 
Barber,  W.  E.  Ill,  1082 
Barbour,  S.  A.  facing  679 
Barker,  E.  495 
Barker,  J.  Ill,  1082 
Barker,  W.  C.  L.  565 

Barkley,  G.  S.  facing  822;  857,  891,  897,  950, 
962,  1003,  1080,  1081,  1082,  1085 
Barnum,  R.  C.  271,  281,  288,  294,  296;  facing 
310;  942 

Barr,  A.  F.  149,  153,  155,  166,  178,  216,  939, 
1082 

Barr,  C.  J.  339,  342;  between  358-9;  366,  388, 
390,  395,  1096,  1118 

Barr,  H.  R.  309,  339,  352,  355;  beWeen  358-9; 

364,  366,  384,  1118,  1169 
Barreto,  C.  M.  623 
Barrett,  F.  L.  facing  726;  1128 
Barry,  J.  D.  81 

Barter,  J.  D.  241,  250,  1091,  1097 
Bartlett,  J.  P.  853 
Bartlett,  W.  H.  727,  730 
Barton,  H.  B.  C.  between  870-1 
Barton,  T.  H.  802 
Bartrop,  L.  C.  770 
Barwick,  R.  L.  C.  1125 
Baseball  48,  91 

Basketball  290-1;  (team)  facing  327;  (team) 
facing  439;  454-5,  542-3,  624,  713,  767-8,  811, 
894;  (team)  facing  919;  947 
Bassett,  D.  E.  949,  950 
Bate,  Miss  1082 
Bathing  crib  facing  55 
Batson,  R.  T.  949,  952,  970 
Battle  of  Britain  689 
Bay  of  Pigs  683 
Baylitts,  A.  W.  251 
Beale,  Major  G.  facing  758;  766 
Beam,  F.  E.  431 

Beamish,  P.  C.  828,  858,  868,  869,  878;  facing 
919;  920,  927,  936,  1174 
Beasley,  J.  D.  between  550-1 


Beaton,  E.  facing  263 
Beattie,  J.  H.  1116 
Beattie,  Rev.  P.  R.  800 

Beatty,  Sir  E.  W.  378,  443,  664,  1014,  1048, 
1057 

Beckett,  R.  B.  644 

Beetenson,  B.  R.  between  998-9;  1085 

Belcher,  A.  B.  659,  1082 

Belisarius  731 

Bell,  A.  G.  272,  273 

Bell,  A.  M.  1069 

Bell,  J.  A.  M.  762 

Bell,  L.  C.  483,  484;  facing  486;  487,  488,  492, 
505,  511,  512,  513,  525,  543,  548;  facing  551; 
570,  588,  641,  690,  691;  between  710-11; 
between  934-5;  936,  942,  1126,  1159 
Bell,  L.  C.,  Memorial  Scholarship  1087 
Bell,  T.  J.  845 

Bell,  W.  E.  N.  ix,  426,  446,  453,  482,  483;  facing 
486;  487,  488,  491,  493,  496,  498,  500;  facing 
503;  543,  548,  583,  588,  602,  661;  facing  759; 
between  806-7;  830,  867;  between  934-5;  936, 
941,  942,  960,  986,  1014,  1074,  1075,  1082, 
1087,  1096,  1159, 1176 
Bell,  Mrs.  W.  E.  N.  920 
Bell,  W.  F.  G.  398,  447 

Belton,  G.  H.  417;  between  806-7;  between 
870-1;  960,  1015 
Belton,  J.  H.  565,  948 
Belton,  T.  G.  facing  967 
Bennett,  D.  B.  776 
Bennett,  J.  R.  956 
Bennett,  W.  B.  498 
Benson,  J.  I.  1082 

Benson,  T.  B.  F.  120,  660,  1062,  1177 
Benson,  Judge  T.  M.  4,  24,  77,  116,  213,  357, 
1012,  1013,  1018,  1028,  1100 
Benson,  Judge,  Diligence  Prize  1100 
Bent,  L.  H.  S.  1082 
Bentley,  A.  R.  716 
Berg,  J.  R.  922 
Berkeley,  J.  A.  660,  662 
Berkeley,  K.  H.  703 
Beriet,  W.  B.  857 
Berlin  707 
Bermuda  726,  861 
Bermuda  Cricket  Association  547 
Bermuda  Cricket  Tour  facing  855 
Bermuda  Cup  547;  between  646-7;  894 
Berry,  G.  L.  948,  970 
Bertram,  A.  A.  388 
Bertram,  R.  C.  441,  1097 
Berwick,  E.  521 
Berwick,  J.  M.  R.  500 
Bessborough,  Lord  605 
Beta  Theta  Pi  483 
Bethlehem  Steel  Company  897 
Bethune,  Rev.  A.  N.  xxv,  xxvi,  xxxii-iv  passim 
Bethune,  W.  D.  356 
Bethune’s  Mounted  Infantry  184 
Bett,  S.  G.  413,  506,  508,  578,  580;  facing  583; 
695,  697,  772,  785,  787,  906,  915,  963,  995; 
between  998-9;  1082 
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Betts,  F.  C.  270,  600,  855,  1101 
Betts,  P.  V.  V.  facing  631;  648,  868,  960,  1003, 
1014,  1015 

Biggar,  G.  F.  416,  424,  441,  548,  751,  1097, 
1098 

Biggar,  H.  F.  395,  398,  418,  1097 
Bird,  J.  S.  683,  704 
Bird-watching  615 

Bishop,  A.  L.  v,  ix,  270,  281,  310,  321;  facing 
326;  332;  facing  342;  342,  346,  362,  434,  443, 
464,  503,  551,  552,  555,  617,  630,  664,  817, 
819,  829,  832-4;  between  838-9;  facing  839; 
facing  854;  867,  879;  between  902-3;  960; 
between  966-7;  981,  986,  1003,  1013,  1014, 
1057,  1101,  1114,  1116 
Bishop  General  Knowledge  Prize  434 
Bishop,  L.  F.  332 
Bishop  Mcllwaine  xxix 
Bishop,  M.  R.  L.  759,  781 
Bishop  of  Athabaska  493 
Bishop  of  Niagara  310,  434,  436,  442,  474,  554, 
664,  961,  999,  1028,  1066,  1111 
Bishop,  P.  R.  A.  694,  1119 
Bishop  Ridley  College  2;  Minute  Book  of,  2; 
first  full  Provisional  Board  of  Directors  4-5; 
Advisory  Board  5;  Prospectus  (1888)  13, 
1020-21;  coat-of-arms  20-1,  1019;  founders 
facing  22,  23;  grace  22,  1020;  first  Board  of 
Directors  (1889)  23;  first  academic  staff  24-5; 
articles  of  apparel  required  31;  school  terms 
32;  tuition  fees  32;  Opening  Day  36-7;  first 
prefects  39;  list  of  academic  studies  (1889) 
40;  discipline  41;  pocket-money  44;  health 
inspection  45;  beginning  of  a  sports  pro¬ 
gramme  46-7;  bathing  crib  53;  boathouse  54; 
first  Prize  Day  56-7;  Cadet  Corps  61;  Sports 
Day  (1890)  61-2;  Rules  and  Regulations  70; 
Prize  Day  (1891)  77;  Cross-country  Run 
(1892)  83;  Masters’  Duties  84;  Book  of  Testi¬ 
monials  115;  Recommendations  116;  Prize 
Day  (1893)  118;  Old  Boys’  Association, 
initial  organization  of  118-19;  effect  of  Gay 
Nineties  on,  126  ff.;  expenses  in  1898,  128; 
first  cricket  century  scored  134;  Old  Boys’ 
Association,  permanent  organization  of  167-8; 
Calendar  (1899)  171;  New  Junior  School 
172-6;  Visitors  174;  Annual  Shareholders’ 
Meeting  175,  1028;  re-christening  of  188;  744, 
1017,  1018,  1019,  1028,  1029;  Financial 
Statement  1030;  First  Annual  Report  1030-1; 
Second  Annual  Report  1035;  First  Junior 
Boarding  School  1037-8;  change  in  title  1038; 
original  boys  (1889)  1177 
Bishop  Ridley  College  Corporation,  first  Finan¬ 
cial  Statement  of  19 

Bishop’s  College  School  652-3,  1004,  1048 
Bishop  Strachan  see  Strachan,  Rev.  Dr.  J. 
Bishop  Strachan  Divinity  School  xxvi 
Bishop  Strachan  Scholarships  1091,  1092 
Bishop  Strachan  School  xxx,  xxxviii,  187,  515, 
870 

Bishop’s  University  970,  1004 
Bisonette,  Ease  and  Co.  303 


Bixel,  A.  W.  facing  151 
Black,  A.  C.  137,  213 
Black,  D.  M.  956 
Black,  W.  A.  725,  1082 
Blackmore,  D.  M.  facing  887 
Blaicher,  D.  73,  92 
Blaikie,  F.  550,  664,  1014 
Blaikie,  R.  W.  452 
Blake,  Edward  xxix 

Blake,  Hon.  E.  F.  xxix,  xxxii,  xxxvii,  4,  5,  980, 
1014,  1016,  1018 

Blake,  Edward,  Scholarships  1091,  1092,  1093 
Blake,  The  Hon.  E.,  Award  57 
Blake,  Mrs.  E.  F.  446,  471,  834,  1099 
Blake,  G.  E.  250,  270,  294,  323,  345,  357; 
facing  374;  1091,  1097,  1098,  1099,  1101, 
1125 

Blake,  G.  E.,  Memorial  Prize  1099 
Blake,  Gerald,  Memorial  Scholarship  471,  1101, 
1102 

Blake  Gold  Medal  79,  80,  101,  143,  214,  819, 
1095,  1096 

Blake,  H.  H.  295;  facing  310;  321,  332;  facing 
342 

Blake,  Hon.  S.  H.  xxxii,  xxxv,  xxxvi,  5;  facing 
23;  24,  77,  78,  209,  980,  1012,  1013,  1016, 
1018,  1028,  1032,  1095 
Blake,  V.  357 
Blitzkrieg  669,  670 
Boadway,  W.  R.  887 
Boak,  A.  C.  431 

Board  of  Governors  ix,  223,  443,  504-5,  550, 
613-14,  664,  705,  738,  782;  facing  806;  808, 
832,  867,  868,  961,  986,  1003,  1013-15,  1057, 
1073,  1076 
Bobak,  B.  1117 
Boddington,  A.  B.  1082 
Boddy,  C.  A.  S.  Ill,  1082 
Boers  183 

Boer  War,  old  boys  in  facing  183;  184 
Bogart,  E.  C.  177,  183,  1082 
Boles,  T.  Z.  398 
Bombard,  James  1025 
Bond,  A.  H.  704 
Bonebrake,  F.  A.  261,  1118 
Bongard,  D.  S.  777,  781,  1176 
Bongard,  S.  K.  390,  421,  422,  441,  446,  447, 
455,  456,  1096,  1118 
Bonner,  Bishop  745 
Bootlegger’s  Hide  440 
Borden,  Sir  Robert  349,  351 
Boswell,  P.  A.  579,  580;  between  582-3;  598, 
631,  644,  676;  facing  679;  facing  694;  1176 
Boswell,  W.  H.  281,  321,  333,  346;  between 
582-3;  838 

Boswell,  W.  H.  (’33-’40)  between  582-3;  be¬ 
tween  646-7;  660 

Botterell,  E.  H.  447,  476,  661,  699;  between 
806-7;  960,  1014 
Botterell,  J.  A.  482 
Botterell,  J.  J.  900 
Boughton,  R.  M.  829 
Boultbee,  C.  D.  353,  369 
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Boulton,  J.  D.  1177 
Bourassa,  Henri  349 
Bourne,  A.  C.  802;  between  870-1;  1169 
Bourne,  C.  E.  135 
Bourne,  H.  H.  225,  344,  1124 
Bourne,  R.  P.  714,  716,  724;  facing  759;  759, 
760,  769,  774,  776,  780,  781,  822,  1092,  1101 
Bowen,  P.  F.  823,  826 
Bowes,  D.  B.  facing  823;  852 
Bowman,  R.  D.  657;  facing  679;  704,  711 
Box,  T.  R.  H.  714,  717,  726,  736;  between  742-3; 

744, 1092 
Boxhill,  R.  726 

Boxing  facing  279;  450-3,  484;  between  550-1; 

709;  between  710-11;  715-16,  769,  813,  953-4 
Boy-control  887-9 

Boyd,  E.  M.  311,  328,  618,  1092,  1097,  1098 
Boyd,  E.  M.,  Memorial  Prize  475,  618,  1098 
Boyd,  Miss  H.  A.  between  486-7;  828,  835,  872, 
1080,  1082 
Boyd,  H.  C.  1125 

Boyd,  H.  C.  B.,  memorial  window  474 
Boyd,  J.  A.  (’11-’16)  302,  310,  352,  353;  be¬ 
tween  358-9;  363;  between  806-7;  829,  868, 
960,  1014,  1096,  1098 
Boyd,  J.  B.  1046 
Boyd,  Rev.  J.  R.  S.  1046 
Boyd,  M.  C.  474 
Boyd,  V.  1176 

Boyd,  V.,  Challenge  Cup  247 

Boyer,  C.  J.  279 

Boyer,  G.  C.  332 

Boyle,  Klondike  Joe  378 

Boyle,  R.  W.  176;  facing  246 

Boys’  Own  Annual  185,  244 

Boys’  Own  Paper  420 

Bradley,  A.  facing  246 

Bradley,  H.  J.  422 

Bradman,  Don  548;  facing  551 

Brazil  538,  726 

Breckenridge,  H.  452 

Breden,  E.  B.  332 

Breithaupt,  L.  T.  849 

Breithaupt,  W.  H.  389,  398 

Brent,  B.  495 

Brethour,  R.  N.  632,  1176 

Brett,  Lt.-Col.  976 

Brett,  R.  A.  735;  facing  742;  1127 

Breukelman,  W.  A.  1093,  1098 

Bricker,  C.  M.  209,  230,  242 

Brierley,  A.  E.  1082 

Bright,  Rev.  D.  347,  379,  411,  1079,  1082 

Bright,  J.  M.  398,  424;  facing  439;  454,  455 

Bright,  T.  W.  416,  424;  facing  439;  454 

Bright,  W.  T.  891,  922 

Brinsley,  J.  H.  802,  823;  between  870-1 

Bristow,  G.  C.  815,  830,  1174 

British  Air  Ministry  684 

British  Commonwealth  898 

British  Expeditionary  Force  669 

British  Guiana  726 

Broad,  R.  C.  854 

Brock,  A.  W.  823 


Brock,  C.  G.  310 

Brock,  G.  M.  291,  347,  393,  402,  413,  416,  433; 
facing  439;  453;  facing  503;  506,  527;  facing 
582;  facing  598;  between  646-7;  650,  656, 
709,  713,  735,  768,  785,  871,  872;  between 
902-3;  922,  942,  1082,  1127 
Brock,  Mrs.  G.  M.  872;  between  902-3;  980 
Brock,  G.  M.,  Memorial  Bursary  1087 
Brock,  G.  M.  (’33-’42)  735;  facing  742 
Brock,  Gen.  Sir  Isaac  139-42  passim ;  facing 
167;  1024 
Brock,  J.  J.  751 
Brock,  P.  F.  M.  766 

Brockbank,  M.  C.  497;  facing  503;  1128 
Brock’s  Monument  9,  899 
Brockville  4 
Brockwell,  C.  A.  1046 
Brockwell,  E.  G.  B.  1046 
Brockwell,  M.  291,  331,  379,  413,  429,  580, 
602,  742,  1082 
Brook,  J.  J.  429,  431 
Brooke,  Sir  Alan  687 
Brooke,  H.  73 
Brooke,  Rupert  420 
Brookfield,  R.  J.  528 
Brooks,  W.  D.  509 
Brother,  Here’s  a  Man  378 
Brough,  Hume  between  38-9;  55,  123,  148, 
1157, 1177 

Broughall,  Right  Rev.  Bishop  L.  W.  B.  304,  601, 
626, 1113 

Broward  University  970 

Brown,  Adam  4,  1018 

Brown,  A.  D.  facing  727;  734,  1128 

Brown,  A.  G.  facing  263 

Brown,  C.  S.  697 

Brown,  Carol  922 

Brown,  E.  V.  552,  580,  592,  597,  624;  between 
646-7;  682,  698;  between  742-3;  755,  921-2, 
1060,  1079,  1082 
Brown,  Mrs.  E.  V.  629,  985 
Brown,  G.  C.  730 
Brown,  H.  V.  facing  726 
Brown,  J.  B.  422,  449 
Brown,  J.  W.  727,  111 
Brown,  M.  R.  704,  719,  724,  728 
Brown,  N.  H.  V.  734,  1126 
Brown,  P.  F.  802 

Brown,  P.  L.  G.  858;  between  998-9;  1085 

Brown,  R.  D.  226;  facing  231 

Brown,  R.  N.  10,  47,  1177 

Brown,  S.  G.  96,  97;  facing  118 

Brown,  Tim,  922 

Brown,  W.  K.  484 

Brown,  Rev.  W.  R.  1079,  1082 

Bruce,  Lieutenant-Governor  H.  A.  601,  1113 

Brunke,  F.  D.  544 

Bryan,  A.  E.  between  550-1;  1198 

Bryan,  B.  G.  214 

Bryan,  W.  J.  (Monkey  Trial)  480 
Bryant,  J.  E.  980 
Bryce,  G.  P.  1082 
Bryce,  W.  Ill,  1082 
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Bryden,  R.  726,  743,  837 
Buchan,  John  694 
Buchan,  J.  E.  354,  360 
Buchanan,  B.  J.  902,  915 
Buchanan,  J.  D.  446,  447,  449,  453,  484,  495 
Buck,  R  H.  510;  facing  535;  544,  547,  548,  569, 
584,  586,  1169 
Buck,  F.  H.  (’57-’62)  1094 
Buckler,  H.  M.  829 
Buell,  J.  B.  770 
Buffalo  131,  376,  1025 
Buffalo  Tennis  Club  215 
Buffalo  University  456,  970 
Buffalo  Westside  C.  C.  133,  487,  512 
Bugle  Band  319,  429,  901 
Buie,  A.  1082 

Bulkeley-Evans  Scholarship  1094 
Bullen,  E.  H.  332,  339,  344,  353,  354;  between 
358-9;  366,  369,  599 
Bun  House,  St.  Paul  Street  45,  156 
Bunting,  S.  S.  756,  800,  805,  1082 
Burgess,  J.  A.  Ill,  1082 
Burgoyne,  H.  B.  550,  664,  830,  1014,  1060 
Burgoyne,  H.  B.,  Memorial  Scholarship  1087 
Burgoyne,  W.  B.  C.  between  550-1;  facing  583; 

610,  657;  between  806-7;  960,  1014 
Burk,  R.  G.  facing  919 
Burkholder,  E.  P.  184,  1129 
Burkholder,  J.  H.  184,  1129 
Burkholder,  Roy  184,  1129 
Burke,  R.  G.  948 

Burland,  G.  L.  248,  249,  353,  1173 
Burlington  1024 

Burn,  E.  H.  M.  facing  822;  facing  855;  859, 
861,  877,  952,  954,  963;  between  998-9;  1082 
Burnett,  Mrs.  I.  1081,  1082 
Burns,  A.  H.  Ill,  187,  1082 
Burns,  J.  S.  893,  925,  957,  958,  982 
Burnside  football  rules  181,  271 
Burnside,  J.  T.  M.  149,  150,  155,  180,  181 
Burnside  Scholarship  736,  910,  1092,  1093 
Burnside,  T.  73 
Burroughs,  Edgar  Rice  420 
Bursaries  see  Scholarships,  bursaries  and 
awards 

Burt,  W.  B.  525 
Burton,  E.  W.  802 
Burton,  F.  L.  371 
Burton,  W.  between  870-1 
Burwash,  Nathanael  xxxvii 
Bush,  W.  C.  1053,  1082 
Butler,  B.  P.  646,  657 
Butler,  Col.  J.  1023 
Butler,  R.  E.  509 
Butlersburg  1023 

Butterfield,  G.  D.  B.  878,  897;  facing  967 
Byers,  A.  F.  542 
Byers,  D.  J.  510,  558,  735,  1126 
Bythell,  J.  E.  609,  610 

C 

Cabot  Trail  274,  855 


Cadet  Corps  61,  164,  258-63;  facing  262;  317- 
22;  facing  326;  340-3,  390-2,  428-31,  473, 
540-2;  facing  567;  718-20;  facing  758;  765-6, 
817,  820,  823-4,  889,  900-2,  978-9,  1045, 
1118-22 

Cadet  Corps  Dance  between  262-3;  392,  429- 
30,  629,  897,  902,  979 
Cadet  Corps,  Historical  Calendar  1119-22 
Cadet  Corps  Officers  1118-19 
Cadet  Corps  Prizes  1118 
Cadets’  Inspection  Day  717 
Caen  707,  742 
Cahn,  Sir  J.  586 
Cairncross,  A.  R.  887 
Cairncross,  J.  H.  facing  919;  948,  953 
Cairns,  J.  C.  688,  693;  between  742-3;  1092, 
1097,  1098 
Calbeck,  J.  A.  736 

Caldecott,  S.  2,  5;  facing  23;  24,  77,  213,  1012, 
1013,  1017,  1018,  1028 

Caldecott,  W.  E.  47,  96,  136,  168,  183,  194,  372, 
382,  398;  between  486-7;  660,  1176,  1177 
Callaghan,  J.  O.  606 
Caltigirone  733 

Cambridge  University  698,  744 
Camera  Club  144 

Cameron,  C.  P.  730,  769,  781,  810,  1098,  1101, 
1102 

Cameron  Highlanders  733 
Cameron,  J.  S.  550;  between  646-7;  650,  1102 
Cameron,  L.  K.  289,  379 
Cameron,  W.  M.  510,  547,  548,  586 
Campbell,  A.  H.  xxxi,  3,  4,  19;  facing  23;  23, 
213;  between  966-7;  980,  1012,  1013,  1016-18 
passim 

Campbell,  The  A.  H.,  Award  57 

Campbell,  E.  E.  352 

Campbell,  G.  D.  677 

Campbell,  H.  D.  499 

Campbell,  Lt.-Col.  H.  M.  541 

Campbell,  I.  M.  813 

Campbell,  J.  682,  698,  1082 

Campbell,  J.  C.  A.  360 

Campbell,  R.  659,  1081,  1082 

Campbell,  R.  A.  1085 

Campbell,  T.  A.  1082 

Canada  Act  (1791)  1023 

Canada  Gazette  259,  1118,  1119 

Canada  Life  Assurance  Co.  550 

Canada  Permanent  Mortgage  Corp.  292 

Canadiana  899 

Canadian  Armoured  Corps  734 
Canadian  Army  Research  Development 
(CARDE)  757 

Canadian  Association  of  Amateur  Oarsmen 
830 

Canadian  Aviation  Electronics  Ltd.  845 
Canadian  Baptist  xxxiv 
Canadian  Club,  St.  Catharines  272,  417 
Canadian  Cricket  Board  of  Control  830 
Canadian  Defence  Quarterly  538 
Canadian  identity,  search  for  a  897-9 
Canadian  Industries  Ltd.  845,  846 
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Canadian  Mining  Institute  519 
Canadian  National  Exhibition  319-20;  Coli¬ 
seum  473;  1065 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  829,  1045,  1048 
Canadian  Red  Cross  Society  829,  833 
Canadian  School  of  Infantry  742 
Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  519 
Caning  409-10,  798 
Canoe  Club  54;  facing  119 
Canoeing  274-5 

Cape  Breton  National  Park  274 
Cap’s  Cup,  The  1169 
Captain’s  Bat,  The  1157 
Career  Guidance  975-6 
Carillon  and  clock  facing  839;  1114 
Carley,  A.  B.  332 

Carley,  A.  J.  facing  855;  893,  1082 
Carley,  D.  J.  289,  324,  661 
Carley,  D.  M.  703 
Carlysle,  Thomas  20,  394,  420 
Carmichael,  H.  J.  550,  664  960,  1003,  1014, 
1015,  1073 

Carol  service  (1959)  995 
Carpenter,  C.  1125 
Carr,  Miss  I.  M.  1080,  1082 
Carr,  R.  H.  186 
Carrie,  Rev.  M.  T.  1082 
Carroll,  Mrs.  1080,  1082 
Carruthers,  H.  D.  650,  730 
Carsley,  C.  E.  890 
Carsley,  S.  5,  174 

Carson,  C.  F.  505,  525,  756,  810;  facing  822; 

874,  875;  facing  887;  893,  923,  1082 
Carson,  J.  H.  923 
Carson,  Canon  J.  F.  923 
Carson,  M.  R.  927,  954 
Carter,  C.  A.  398 
Carter,  H.  J.  1177 
Carter,  P.  T.  730,  781 

Carter,  W.  E.  H.  57,  83,  116;  facing  119;  120, 
124,  136,  143,  168,  1096,  1097,  1176,  1177 
Cartier  755 

Cartwright,  Con  212,  661,  749,  1062 
Cartwright,  F.  L.  184,  661,  785,  1062,  1129 
Cartwright,  S.  1062 
Cartwright,  Sir  Richard  116 
Casey,  R.  J.  590 

Casselman,  R.  C.  facing  759;  767,  775,  781 
Cassels  Cup  for  Junior  100  yards  269 
Cassels,  H.  (Sr.)  ix,  25,  269,  276,  278,  281,  285, 
288,  289,  295,  296,  298;  facing  311;  311,  313, 
314,  320,  324;  facing  326;  332;  facing  343; 
343,  347,  356,  370,  372,  521-3;  between  550-1; 
facing  582;  618,  621,  646,  648,  661;  facing 
663;  664,  701,  714,  739,  742,  829,  838,  867; 
between  934-5;  936,  939,  941,  960;  between 
966-7,  986,  989;  between  998-9;  1003,  1013, 
1014,  1074,  1092,  1096,  1098,  1118,  1176 
Cassels,  Mrs.  H.  see  Miller,  Nannette 
Cassels,  H.  (Jr.)  399,  528,  550,  582,  587,  588, 
621,  622,  641,  643,  646,  648,  668,  670,  739, 
773;  between  870-1;  936,  960,  989;  between 
998-9;  1015,  1096,  1119,  1176 


Cassels,  J.  H.  between  998-9 
Cassels,  Henry  309,  310 

Cassels,  R.  B.  233,  241,  245;  facing  246;  251, 
260,  261;  facing  262;  facing  263;  270,  276, 
288,  399,  936,  1097 
Cassels,  R.  H.  989 
Castro  683 
Caswell,  R.  B.  624 
Cataract  Power  Co.  376 
Cater,  S.  B.  810,  815 
Catto,  D.  M.  802 
Cayley,  Canon  304 

Certificate  of  the  Gold  Medal  for  True  Manli¬ 
ness  facing  215 

Championships,  Little  Big  Four  see  Little  Big 
Four  Championships 
Chandler,  E.  B.  292;  between  326-7;  353 
Chapel  choir,  boys’  facing  534 
Chapel,  old,  in  School  House  between  390-1 
Chapel  organ  facing  167 
Chaplin,  Charlie  354,  593 
Chaplin,  J.  D.  811;  facing  855;  858,  859,  861, 
954 

Chaplin,  J.  E.  G.  495;  between  806-7;  855,  868, 
960,  1014 
Chapman,  A.  976 

Chapman,  A.  J.  L.  between  710-11;  712;  facing 
758;  766.  767,  1119 

Chapman,  Dr.  W.  J.  369,  413,  830,  1080,  1082, 
1102 

Chapman,  Dr.  W.  J.,  Memorial  Prize  1102 
Chapman,  Mrs.  W.  J.  980,  1102 
Chappie,  L.  W.  484,  495 
Charles,  H.  du  M.  155,  179,  194,  332 
Charlton,  D.  F.  897;  facing  967 
Charlton,  W.  G.  891,  893,  920,  927,  949,  953, 
981,  982,  995,  1094,  1098,  1174 
Chartres  Cathedral  474 
Chase,  Dr.  W.  1027 
Chassels,  D.  R.  580;  facing  582 
Chassels,  J.  B.  643,  688,  1096 
Chatham  House,  London  520 
Chauvin,  A.  R.  366 
Chestnut,  J.  A.  facing  375;  438,  1125 
Chiang  Kai-shek  790 
Chicago  168 
Chicago  C.  C.  915 

Chidley,  B.  G.  820,  837,  1093,  1097,  1098 

Chidley,  G.  E.  1081,  1082 

Chidley,  M.  A.  737,  1098 

Chief’s  Island  275 

China  200,  726,  790 

Chippawa  9,  1024,  1025 

Chippawa  Nation  1022 

Choate  School  975 

Choir  Prizes  1099 

Chown,  E.  G.  510 

Christ  Church  Cathedral  27 

Christchurch  College,  Cambridge  745 

Christian  Journal  xxxiv 

Christie,  C.  716,  770 

Christie,  G.  G.  1156 

Christie,  J.  A.  facing  246;  facing  262 
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Christie,  R.  J.  254,  1014,  1110 

Christie,  S.  G.  714,  717,  730,  770,  1156 

Christie,  W.  L.  347 

Christy  hat  31 

Chums,  185,  244,  420 

Church  xxxiv 

Church  Association  xxxi-xxxiii  passim,  xxxv 
Churchill,  H.  L.  352,  1101 
Churchill,  Winston  536,  638,  686,  690,  737 
Church  of  England  xix-xxii  passim,  xxiv,  xxv, 
xxvi,  xxviii,  xxxii-iv  passim,  31,  64,  1016,  1031 
Church,  Thomas  378 
Circuit,  H.  580,  1169 
Civil  Defence  Corps  710 
Civil  Liberties  Union  480 
Clark,  A.  C.  706 
Clark,  D.  C.  422,  484,  492,  507 
Clark,  J.  F.  497,  499;  facing  503 
Clark,  W.  176 
Clarke,  A.  R.  S.  332,  341 

Clarke,  D.  L.  513;  facing  535;  546-8  passim, 
584-6  passim,  1159 
Clarke,  G.  D.  289,  299 
Clarke,  H.  facing  263 
Clarke,  Rev.  W.  L.  1082 
Clarkson,  E.  R.  C.  224 

Clarkson,  Elliott,  General  Admission  Scholar¬ 
ship  1093 

Clarkson  Gordon  Co.  976 
Clarkson,  W.  F.  1101 
Classicus  (in  Acta )  562 
Cleave,  J.  802 

Cleghorn,  Miss  A.  M.  25,  27,  33,  37,  56,  96, 
142,  225;  between  262-3;  266,  984,  1029, 
1062,  1078,  1080,  1082 
Clergy  Reserves  xix,  xx,  xxii,  xxiv 
Clerical  Bursaries  1090 

Cliff,  G.  J.  423,  424,  446,  447,  476,  487,  509, 
936,  1159 
Clifford,  T.  A.  781 
Clubs  624 
Clutsam,  A.  D.  760 
Cobb,  R.  H.  823 
Coburn,  F.  S.  617 
Coburn,  S.  734 

Coburn,  Thomas  339;  between  358-9;  facing 
486;  facing  535;  560,  586,  626,  628;  facing 
631;  facing  759;  775,  809,  812,  836,  860,  961, 
1081,  1108 

Cockburn,  F.  S.  1116 
Cockburn,  J.  D.  525,  526,  542 
Cockburn,  R.  S.  412,  428,  526,  540,  559,  583; 
facing  598;  607,  648;  facing  663;  697,  699, 
741,  785,  812,  824,  901,  906,  961,  962,  978; 
between  998-9;  1080,  1082,  1120,  1122,  1163 
Cocks,  H.  T.  683;  facing  694;  704,  823,  1174 
Cocks,  J.  H.  M.  700 
Cockshutt,  Hon.  H.  434,  443,  1057 
Coddington,  D.  R.  703,  713,  724,  728 
Coddington,  J.  I.  176 

Cody,  The  Hon.  Rev.  H.  J.  20,  24,  26,  27;  be¬ 
tween  38-9;  37,  85,  119,  167,  171,  223,  250, 
270,  395,  396,  443,  493,  620,  658,  664;  be¬ 


tween  966-7;  1013,  1020,  1029,  1033,  1040, 
1057,  1061,  1078,  1082,  1113,  1114,  1116 
Coke,  S.  801,  802,  811;  between  870-1 
Colbeck,  L.  H.  725,  1082 
Colborne,  Sir  John  xxi 
Colclough,  T.  A.  1082 
Cold  War  908 
Cole,  C.  M.  facing  823 
Cole,  L.  M.  874 
Coleman,  E.  398 
Coleman,  K.  A.  994 
Coleman,  Rev.  W.  R.  994 
Coles,  D.  R.  1082 
Colgate  University  971 
College  of  Heralds  21 
Colley,  J.  N.  B.  1082 
Collier  and  Schiller  602 
Colliers  (Canada)  Ltd.  829 
Collins,  F.  W.  644,  660,  662,  676;  facing  679; 
684 

Collins,  P.  A.  816,  837 
Colombia  726 
Colonial  Advocate  478 
Colonial  Church  Chronicle  xxvii 
Colour  Parade  950 
Colton,  W.  176 
Columbia  538 

Columbia  University  742,  969 
Columbus,  Christopher  418 
Comber,  W.  T.  379,  466,  518,  (trust)  618, 
1080,  1082,  1098 

Communism  531,  535,  537,  789,  801,  910,  972-4 
passim 
Conacher,  B. 

Conant,  Dr.  J.  B.  929 

Conchie  Class  428,  549 

Confederation  xxx 

Confirmation  Sunday  (1926)  472 

Confraternity  of  Blessed  Sacrament  xxxii 

Coniagas  Mine  Co.  519 

Conklin,  J.  F.  802,  809 

Conly,  H.  facing  263 

Connaught,  Duke  of  321 

Connolly,  F.  R.  447 

Connor,  N.  J.  Ill,  781,  830 

Connor,  Ralph  420 

Conscription  Act  350-1 

Consolidated  Mining  and  Smelting  Ltd.  757 

Consumers’  Gas  Co.  833 

Convery,  F.  W.  1169 

Conway,  C.  A.  499,  516,  544 

Conyers,  N.  S.  769,  771;  facing  791 

Cook,  D.  H.  859,  860,  874;  facing  887;  1101 

Cook,  P.  P.  facing  855 

Cook,  W.  A.  H.  703,  737,  1097,  1098 

Cooke,  J.  R.  N.  135,  144;  facing  150 

Cooke,  M.  R.  between  998-9;  1003,  1085 

Coolidge,  Calvin  479 

Coombs,  A.  E.  698,  1082 

Coons,  D.  H.  facing  967 

Coons,  J.  D.  853,  937 

Cooper,  C.  A.  891 

Cooper,  G.  O.  1124 
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Cooper,  N.  M.  398,  424,  455 

Cope,  C.  facing  887 

Cope,  P.  874 

Copeman,  D.  S.  T.  776 

Copeman,  T.  E.  H.  717 

Corfu  362,  833 

Cork,  D.  R.  827,  838 

Cork,  T.  W.  1176 

Cornell  University  362,  520,  975 

Cornwall  xix 

Corry,  J.  D.  769,  771;  facing  791 

Corry,  W.  A.  802 

Cory,  R.  388 

Cory,  R.  Y.  facing  263 

Coryell,  W.  facing  263 

Cosgrave,  Professor  304,  517 

Cosy  Comers  239,  475,  558 

Council  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy  519 

Counsell,  C.  L.  525,  691 

Counsell,  J.  G.  690;  between  710-11;  829 

Counsell,  N.  W.  495 

Countess  of  Dufferin  422 

Coupland,  J.  A.  1082 

Courboin,  J.  P.  1082 

Court,  J.  D.  853 

Court,  R.  P.  802,  826,  828,  837,  1093 

Court,  W.  D.  808 

Court,  Mrs.  W.  P.  815 

Coutts,  W.  G.  874 

Cowan,  J.  P.  704,  719,  728 

Cowen,  R.  D.  768 

Cowper,  G.  B.  768,  776 

Cox,  G.  E.  699 

Cox,  G.  W.  145,  177,  1098 

Cox,  H.  C.  1014 

Cox,  J.  M.  580;  facing  742;  1127 
Cox,  R.  G.  980 

Coy,  E.  P.  500,  513,  525,  540,  641,  1118 
Coy,  F.  A.  893,  904 
Coy,  F.  F.  facing  967 
Coy,  F.  G.  facing  118 
Coyne,  J.  E.  581 
Cragg,  R.  C.  698,  725,  1082 
Cranmer,  Bishop  Thomas  21,  745,  1019 
Crawford,  Miss  G.  F.  E.  580,  1081,  1082 
Crawford,  G.  R.  712,  725 
Crazy  Decade  405 
Creet,  N.  A.  493,  544,  1102 
Creighton,  D.  J.  F.  970 
Crerar,  Gen.  H.  D.  G.  739 
Cressall,  P.  H.  F.  714,  723,  724,  726;  facing 
759;  774 

Cricket  47,  54-6,  72-4;  (team)  facing  86;  92-5, 
114-15,  130-6,  149;  facing  150;  191-3  passim, 
203,  206,  208,  240,  245;  facing  246;  264,  268, 
293-7,  337-9,  384-7,  423-6;  facing  486;  485-92, 
510-13,  545-9,  584-8,  639-44,  682-3,  722-5; 
facing  759;  773-6,  814-15,  858-61,  915,  918- 
19,  941,  946,  951-2,  1149-51  passim,  1157-63 
Cricket  House,  The  559-60,  1108 
Cricket  Records  547 
Crickets  549 

Crombie,  J.  K.  B.  567,  568 
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Cronyn,  Bishop  B.  facing  xxxii;  xxvi-xxix 
passim 

Cronyn,  B.  B.  579,  580,  598,  602,  631,  632,  633, 
646,  662,  676;  facing  694;  696,  1101,  1102 
Cronyn,  H.  (’89-’90)  83 
Cronyn,  H.  (’21-’30)  452,  453,  510 
Cronyn,  H.  (’36-’41)  696,  697 
Cronyn,  H.  V.  740,  829;  between  870-1 
Cronyn,  J.  B.  between  582-3;  602,  644,  660, 
662,  684,  1101,  1102 

Cronyn,  J.  K.  294,  295,  296;  facing  310;  321; 

facing  326;  332,  936 
Cronyn,  P.  H.  facing  726;  1127 
Cronyn,  T.  x,  379,  510,  559;  facing  583;  583, 
621,  632-3,  648,  659,  661,  695,  697,  700,  710, 
742;  between  742-3;  772,  787,  804,  822,  839; 
between  870-1;  982;  between  998-9;  1080, 
1082,  1175,  1176 
Cronyn,  V.  4,  116,  1013,  1018 
Cronyn,  V.  P.  332;  facing  343;  between  550-1; 

between  582-3;  664,  1014 
Cronyn,  W.  H.  between  38-9;  39,  50,  56-7,  101, 
119,  148,  168,  1097,  1164,  1176,  1177 
Crooks,  Adam  xxxvii 
Crosbie,  J.  B.  Y.  823 
Crosby,  J.  D.  W.  802 
Crosby,  P.  H.  717,  728 
Cross,  Miss  1082 

Cross-Country  Runs  83,  124,  156-7,  197,  206, 
317,  367,  448-9,  498-9,  526-7;  facing  567; 
568-9,  608-9,  656-7,  704,  730,  780-1,  828, 
878,  927,  944,  956,  1163 
Cross-Country  Supper,  124,  367-8,  527,  828, 
1163 

Crossland,  E.  F.  317,  319;  facing  326;  332; 

facing  390;  between  582-3;  615,  660,  662,  1125 
Crossland,  J.  facing  311;  347,  332;  between 
582-3 

Crossland,  W.  O.  699 
Crow,  A.  93 
Crow,  J.  93 

Crowe,  Norton,  Memorial  Medal  816 
Crowe,  N.  D.  L.  between  710-11;  716,  822 
Crowfoot,  Dr.  A.  H.  xxvi,  xxxiii,  xxxiv 
Crowley,  P.  203,  1039 
Crown  Lands  xviii,  xxv 

Crumb,  Miss  B.  I.  659,  962,  1003,  1080,  1082, 
1085 

Cuba  538,  683,  726 

Cubitt,  Sir  T.  547 

Cundle,  W.  A.  facing  87;  1177 

Cunningham,  Rev.  J.  S.  995 

Curasao  538 

Curran,  Rev.  Canon  5 

Curphy,  D.  C.  1082 

Currey,  D.  M.  610 

Currie,  Gen.  Sir  A.  440-1,  569 

Curry,  Dr.  D.  V.  954 

Curry,  J.  213 

Curry,  P.  D.  525,  526,  542,  845 
Cushing,  G.  P.  510,  690;  facing  695;  1127 
Cutter,  E.  G.  230 
Cyanamid  of  Canada  Ltd.  846 
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Dafoe,  John,  357,  378 
Dalrymple,  J.  E.  736,  822,  847 
Dale-Harris,  R.  B.  514,  515;  between  550-1; 
1092 

Dallimore,  W.  A.  971 
D’ Almeida,  I.  1082 

Dalton,  A.  E.  135,  143,  145,  148,  151,  154,  155, 
183,  1096,  1176 

Dalton,  C.  S.  facing  214;  226;  facing  231;  347, 
372 

Dalton,  F.  K.  1082 
Dalton,  J.  225 
Daley,  Hon.  T.  M.  116 
Dances  629-30 
Dancing  280 
Dancing  lessons  206 
Daniel,  G.  E.  B.  646,  704,  1101,  1102 
Daniel,  N.  H.  270,  281,  294,  324,  332,  1096 
Daniel,  P.  J.  A.  688,  717,  719,  736,  737;  between 
742-3;  1092,  1097,  1098,  1101,  1102 
Daniel,  W.  C.  360,  1082 
Dardanelles  833 

Darrell,  H.  F.  88,  97;  facing  119;  119,  168,  207, 
1033,  1175,  1176 
Darwin,  Charles  420 
Darwinian  theory  480-1 
Daubeny,  M.  G.  P.  727,  730,  1102 
David,  R.  B.  879 

Davey,  E.  R.  418,  426,  446,  455,  495,  543,  936 
Davidson,  H.  A.  C.  951 

Davidson,  W.  R.  624,  627,  632;  between  646-7; 

655,  660,  662,  663,  684,  700 
Davies,  Rev.  A.  J.  411,  1079,  1082 
Davis,  A.  713,  726,  728 
Davis,  D.  E.  713 
Davis,  Rev.  Evans  5,  174 
Davis,  G.  1156,  1157 
Davis,  G.  T.  354 

Davis,  Miss  I.  G.  756,  1081,  1082 
Davis,  J.  J.  1082 
Davis,  J.  W.,  Trophy  816 
Davis,  P.  N.  728 

Davis,  R.  J.  683,  704;  facing  726;  735,  1128 

Davis,  R.  M.  between  550-1;  550,  1102 

Dawson,  T.  A.  1047 

Day,  Hap  769 

D-Day  731 

Deacon,  J.  1156 

Deagle,  R.  R.  1082 

Deagle,  W.  D.  379 

Dean’s  House,  The  253;  between  262-3;  335. 
358,  423,  474-5,  630,  676,  758,  776,  796,  805, 
807,  836,  894,  897,  1002,  1041,  1052,  1058, 
1067,  1109 

Dean,  Bishop  R.  S.  994 

Dean’s  Cricket  XI,  Mr.  386,  546,  588 

Debating  417,  536-7,  680,  854-5 

Decew  Falls  1026 

Decew  Ski  Club  768 

Decorations  and  Honours  1128 

Decks,  S.  H.  971 


Defoe,  Daniel  114 

DeGruchy,  H.  388 

de  la  Mare,  Walter,  letter  479 

Delamere,  T.  D.  1176 

de  Langlay,  R.  L.  725 

Delta  Kappa  Upsilon  483,  524 

Demill,  A.  B.  224 

Demill’s  Ladies’  College  224,  234,  1107 
Democritus  757 
Denison,  F.  T.  92,  1124 

Denison,  H.  L.  627;  between  646-7;  654;  facing 
726;  739,  1126 
Denison,  J.  C.  500,  525 
Denison,  R.  G.  5,  1018 
Denier,  W.  J.  950 
Dennis,  O.  H.  1124 
Denton,  J.  R.  G.  830 
Denyes,  M.  F.  815,  828 
Department  of  Militia  and  Defence  1045 
Derry,  A.  D.  780,  802,  814,  1156 
Derry,  D.  M.  887,  902,  936 
Derthick,  L.  G.  974 
Des  Barres,  T.  C.  5 
Detentions  633-4 
Devaney,  J.  F.  662,  678 
De  Veaux  College  291,  368,  454 
Devell,  H.  A.  606 
Deverado,  Dexter  1027 
Devonshire,  Duke  of  373 
Dewar,  K.  F.  60,  82;  facing  87;  148,  194 
Dewart,  M.  G.  713,  728 
Dewey,  J.  L.  215,  226;  facing  214;  facing  231 
DeWitt,  R.  A.  418,  422,  447 
Dexter  Street,  St.  Catharines  807,  808,  1027, 
1108 

De  Young,  D.  J.  921 

Diana  Sweets  restaurant  742 

Dickinson,  D.  L.  900 

Dickinson,  R.  J.  1082 

Dick  Report  19 

Dickson,  C.  B.  345,  1124 

Dickson,  F.  D.  facing  903;  969 

Dickson,  G.  79,  1032 

Dickson  Scholarships  1091,  1092,  1094 

Dieppe  690,  740,  766 

Diocesan  Theological  Institute  of  Cobourg  xxv 
Diffin,  H.  W,  829 
Digby,  J.  R.  713,  719 
Digby,  J.  W.  781 
Dileas  733,  734 
Diligence  Prize  434 
Dingle,  Adrian  617,  1116 
Dining  Room  Committee  890 
Dinning,  R.  J.  868,  1003,  1014,  1015 
Ditchfield,  E.  A.  802 
Dittrick,  Jacob  8,  1026 
Dixon,  A.  K.  657;  between  710-11 
Dixon,  B.  H.  xxxii,  5;  facing  23;  24,  213,  980, 
1012,  1013,  1018,  1029 

Dixon,  E.  L.  between  646-7;  654,  660.  662,  679, 
683,  684;  facing  727 ;  734,  1127,  1174 
Dixon,  H.  E.  H.  55,  83,  1177 
Dixon,  M.  H.  1016 
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Dixon,  P.  F.  692 

Dixon,  W.  M.  H.  39,  62,  112,  664,  1177 

Dixon,  W.  N.  659,  1082 

Dobbs,  C.  G.  between  710-11 

Dobson,  W.  J.  332,  345,  1082,  1124 

Docherty,  M.  G.  452 

Dodds,  Dr.  H.  W.  921 

Dodge,  A.  A.  452 

Doherty,  D.  C.  610,  625,  649,  650,  871 
Doherty,  W.  E.  226;  facing  213;  facing  263; 
344,  871 

Doherty,  W.  E.  (Jr.)  871 

Doig,  P.  H.  527,  734,  1127 

Dolfuss,  Chancellor  647 

Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  965-6 

Dominion  of  Canada  1023 

Dominion  Power  and  Transmission  Co.  464 

Dominion  Scholarship  1093 

Doolittle,  G.  L.  856 

Doolittle,  W.  C.  J.  135,  144,  148;  facing  150; 

151,  153,  154,  288,  838,  936 
Doorly,  M.  E.  379,  1082 
Dorfman,  A.  874 
Dorfman,  L.  A.  510,  525,  540 
Dorland,  A.  725,  1083 
Dorland,  C.  F.  between  998-9;  1003,  1085 
Dorman,  R.  W.  659,  662,  680,  696,  1083 
Dougan,  R.  B.  781,  1169 
Douglas,  G.  W.  398 
Dougherty,  H.  L.  601 
Douglas,  J.  D.  813,  815 

Douglas,  R.  H.  between  646-7;  654,  660,  662, 
684,  688;  between  710-11;  734,  1096,  1126 
Down,  E.  429 
Drake,  H.  D.  1177 
Drake,  J.  509 
Drake,  T.  P.  956 

Dramatics  291-2,  352-3,  508-10;  facing  583; 

696,  772-3,  897 
Draper,  Chief  Justice  xxxii 
H.M.S.  Dreadnought  250 
Drew,  Hon.  George  681 
Drew,  J.  G.  689,  1127 
Drew-Brooke,  G.  V.  343 
Drope,  J.  H.  N.  298,  299,  302;  facing  311;  315, 
facing  342;  343,  1074 

Drope,  J.  R.  G.  643;  between  646-7;  676,  682; 
facing  694 

Drope,  Mrs.  K.  I.  G.  298,  299,  446,  600,  111, 
834,  1074,  1088 
Drummond,  Sir  G.  xix 
Drummond-Hay,  G.  T.  567 
Drury,  T.  1083 
Dryden,  J.  E.  769 
Dry  den,  J.  R.  716 

Drynan,  J.  R.  815;  facing  855;  858,  859,  861 
Dublin,  Ire.  727 
Duffield,  W.  E.  809,  1101 
Duffield,  W.  L.  290;  facing  311;  315;  facing  327; 
1014 

Duffy,  J.  H.  H.  1083 
Duggan,  R.  G.  155,  179,  197 
Duke  of  Connaught,  321,  341,  1120 


Duke  of  Devonshire  373,  390,  1123 
Duke,  Stan  813,  1081 
Duke  Street,  St.  Catharines  58 
Dulwich  School,  England  523 
Dumas,  Alexandre  420 
Dunbar,  R.  H.  S.  809,  827,  853 
Duncan,  D.  M.  624,  650 
Duncanson,  A.  facing  263 
Dunfee,  G.  O.  644 
Dunkirk,  686,  688,  689 
Dunlap  Observatory,  846 
Dunlop,  W.  J.  facing  967;  1176 
Dunstan,  A.  M.  1127 
Durham,  Miss  B.  659,  1081,  1083 
Dusing,  R.  L.  755,  809 
Dutch,  P.  G.  858 
Duxbury,  F.  559,  1083 
Dyba,  E.  T.  811,  826,  830 
Dyer,  J.  A.  224 


E 

Eakins,  Rev.  C.  G.  between  902-3;  1079,  1083 

Eakins,  C.  facing  263 

Eastwood,  C.  K.  507 

Eastwood,  G.  417 

Eastwood,  J.  G.  509 

Eby,  D.  L.  398 

Echo  and  Episcopal  Recorder  xxxiv 
Eddy,  A.  C.  1083 
Eder,  K.  between  998-9;  1085 
Edgar,  F.  H.  969 

Edgar,  R.  J.  528;  facing  583;  607,  732,  868, 
1127,  1174 
Edison,  T.  A.  907 
Edmonds,  C.  E.  700 
Edmonds,  Mrs.  C.  E.  834 
Edmonds,  S.  A.  1083 
Edmonds,  W.  B.  700 

Education  in  Canada  760-3,  846-9,  916-17,  929- 
31,  934-5,  964-9,  971,  974,  1069-72 
Edward  VII  202 
Egghead  865-6,  934 
Egypt  212 
Ehni,  E.  M.  251 
Ehrenberg,  P.  R.  780 

Ehrenberg,  T.  C.  771;  facing  791;  802,  820,  823, 
826, 1096 

1889-1949  (Acta)  787-8 
Eighth  Army  668,  706,  722 
Eisenhower,  General  706 
El  Alamein  706 
Electronics  846 

Electric  Steel  and  Engineering  Ltd.  519 

Eliot,  G.  R.  176 

Elliot,  J.  F.  900,  970 

Elliott,  F.  D.  332 

Elliott.  J.  E.  982 

Elliott  Clarkson  Scholarship  910 
Ellis,  A.  659 
Ellis,  Havelock  503 
Ellis,  O.  F.  W.  1083 
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Elwood,  E.  V.  92,  96,  115;  facing  118 
Ely  Cathedral  474 
Emerson,  C.  H.  J.  714 
Empire  Marksmen  901 
Engholm,  P.  874;  facing  887 
England  538,  726 
English,  S.  J.  1083 
English,  usage  of  589-97,  932 
Enlistments  (South  African  War)  1129;  (World 
War  I)  1129-34;  (World  War  II)  1135-47; 
(Korean  War)  1148 
Enos,  E.  D.  678 
Enos,  G.  D.  654,  678,  838 
Erasmus  of  Rotterdam  745 
Eratosthenes  610 
Erswell,  H.  J.  144 
Erwin,  E.  H.  1085 
Estrup,  Mrs.  R.  353 

Etheridge,  Miss  A.  913,  963,  984,  1081,  1083 
Eton  College  522 
Eton  suit  31,  263,  468 

Evangelical  Association  of  the  United  Church 
of  England  and  Ireland  xxxi 
Evangelical  Churchman  xxxiii,  xxxiv,  2,  17,  116, 
133,  1061 

Evangelicals  xxv,  xxvi,  xxviii-xxxv  passim , 
xxxviii,  xxxix 

Evans,  E.  C.  851;  facing  855;  869,  874,  1096 
Evans,  E.  G.  422,  575,  664;  between  806-7;  855, 
960,  1014 
Evans,  J.  H.  52,  93 

Evans,  P.  J.  E.  623;  facing  631;  643;  between 
646-7;  654 

Evans,  R.  W.  facing  903 
Evans,  W.  B.  52,  82,  84 
Evans,  W.  D.  379,  575,  1083 
Evening  Telegram,  Toronto  19 
Experiments  in  Science  796 
Explorer  I  928,  934 


F 

Fagging  283-5 
Faill,  J.  A.  713 
Fair,  W.  J.  H.  781 
Fairbank,  C.  O.  447,  450,  476 
Fairbank,  C.  O.  (’56-’59)  915;  facing  967;  970 
Fairbank,  H.  C.  390 
Fairfield,  G.  A.  438,  1125 
Fairfield,  H.  G.  332 
Fairhead,  N.  A.  332 
Falconer,  President  270 
Falkner,  K.  L.  869,  970,  978,  981,  1093,  1102 
Fallis,  G.  679 
Family  Compact  478 
Family  groups  within  Ridley  749-50 
Farley,  R.  J.  811,  825,  874,  875;  facing  887; 
1083 

Farman,  Henri  154,  273 

Farmer,  A.  E.  309;  facing  311;  317,  332 

Farmer,  John  1033 

Fates,  F.  L.  704,  736 


Fatt,  W.  M.  1125 
Fauquier,  J.  G.  815 
Fearman,  S.  G.  500,  525,  540 
Fees,  annual  964,  1067,  1104-5 
Fencing  165,  166,  191,  769,  810-11;  facing  823; 
894,  950-1,  1164 

Fenian  raid  (Welland  Canal)  190 
Fennell,  F.  C.  1169 

Fennell,  R.  G.  716,  730,  766,  769,  777,  781,  813, 
815;  1119 

Fennell,  W.  H.  1169 

Fensom,  D.  S.  756,  757,  769,  794,  795,  796,  800, 
804;  facing  806;  807,  811;  facing  822;  823, 
840,  841,  844,  845,  850,  891,  905,  914,  950, 
962,  968;  between  998-9;  1083,  1164 
Ferencz,  W.  L.  893,  926,  970,  982 
Ferguson,  Premier  H.  517 
Fergusson,  M.  M.  823 
Ferris,  R.  B.  688,  692,  1092,  1097,  1098 
Festubert  342,  833 
Fiberglas  (Can.)  Ltd.  845 
Fifteen  Mile  Creek  768 
Fifth  Canadian  Armoured  Division  740 
Fiftieth  Anniversary  660,  663 
Fifty  Years  of  School  Football  701 
Fiji  Islands  725 
Finch,  Robert  420,  1083 
Finlay,  D.  C.  970 
Finlay,  Rev.  T.  995 
Fire  218-23,  370,  475-6,  1039 
First  Canadian  Army  672 
1st  Canadian  Division  342,  687 
Firth,  M.  N.  facing  647;  1127 
Fischer,  E.  S.  facing  486;  facing  503;  between 
550-1;  659,  1083,  1159 

Fischer,  E.  S.  (’21-’29)  447,  449,  453,  482,  483, 
484,  487,  488,  491,  496,  511,  516,  942 
Fisher,  E.  B.  H.  between  550-1 
Fisher,  E.  P.  83,  84,  96,  97,  115;  facing  118;  176 
Fisher,  Oscar  483 
Fisher,  R.  B.  483,  496;  facing  503 
Fisher,  R.  J.  facing  679;  716,  728,  729;  facing 
759;  766,  775,  111 

Fisher,  W.  G.  353,  354,  366,  369,  751 
Fisher,  W.  P.  809,  811,  853 
Fitzgerald,  F.  Scott  502 
Fitzhugh,  E.  H.  214,  1096 
Fitzsimmons,  K.  1016 
Fives  court  264 
Fletcher,  J.  R.  449 
Flood,  C.  H.  47,  95,  96,  97,  1033 
Flynn,  H.  D.  312,  314,  368 
Flynn,  H.  J.  between  326-7;  facing  327;  facing 
359;  368,  1083 

Flynn,  Mrs.  H.  J.  1080,  1083 
Fly-paper  163-4 

Football  47-8,  82-3;  (team)  facing  87;  100,  124, 
149-56, 178-9, 181-2, 194,  206,  216,  224-6,  233, 
240-1,  251,  270,  312-17,  363-6,  388,  446-7, 
494-8,  524-6,  563-7,  603-10;  (team)  between 
646-7;  649-56,  698-704  727-30,  778-9,  825-8, 
873-7;  facing  887;  924-7,  941,  955-6,  1045, 
1149-52  passim,  1164-8 
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Football  Song  925 
Foote,  F.  F.  176;  facing  246 
Forbes,  A.  405 
Forbes,  Kenneth  1116 
Forbes,  N.  405 
Ford,  C.  Y.  332,  1177 
Foreman,  J.  A.  736 
Forest  Hill  Collegiate  825 
Forme  d’Aquino  734 
Forneret,  Rev.  5,  174 
Fort  Erie  1024,  1025 
Fort  George  1024,  1025 
Fort  Mississauga  1025 
Fort  Niagara  1023,  1024 
Fort  Schlosser  1023 
Forty  Below  239,  555,  558 
48th  Highlanders  192,  340,  341,  355,  668,  673, 
730,  733,  734,  739,  766,  832 
44th  Field  Regiment  (St.  Catharines)  900 
Forty  Years  On  1033,  1035 
Fosbrook,  R.  E.  facing  823;  852;  facing  855; 
861,  869 

Foster,  H.  E.  ix,  440,  446,  447,  452;  between 
806-7;  829,  838,  847,  867,  868;  between  902-3; 
939,  941,  960,  1014,  1015,  1176 
Fotheringham,  B.  823 

Foulds,  W.  D.  facing  583;  646,  700,  1097,  1098 
Founders  of  Bishop  Ridley  College  facing  22;  23 
Fourth  Reader,  Ontario’s  907 
Fowler,  R.  75 
Fowler,  R.  P.  246,  269,  730 
Fowler,  S.  K.  230,  242,  243;  facing  246;  251, 
260;  facing  262;  facing  567;  731,  1118 
France  538,  725 
Francis,  C.  E.  544 

Francis,  V.  516,  528,  544,  582,  601,  605,  936, 
1101 

Franco,  Generalissimo  638 
Franks,  G.  W.  627,  643;  between  646-7;  654 
660,  662 

Franks,  J.  D.  677 

Fraser,  W.  E.  facing  183;  184,  1129 
Freeman,  C.  L.  853,  887,  895,  902,  920,  936, 
1156 

French,  Rev.  A.  C.  537 
French  Club  857 
French  Foreign  Legion  507 
Frey,  E.  W.  T.  768,  781,  800,  820,  1096 
Frost,  Hon.  L.  921 
Frost,  M.  A.  716,  759,  777,  780,  1096 
Fry,  Mrs.  E.  B.  1000;  see  also  Griffith,  Miss 
Joan 

Fulford,  Roger  800 
Fulford  Trophy  800,  854,  897 
Fund-raising,  first  campaign  18 


G 

Gage,  R.  C.  450,  1169 
Galan,  A.  G.  713,  726 
Galan,  F.  L.  644 
Gale,  J.  F.  777,  815 


Gale,  R.  E.  954 

Gale,  R.  H.  516;  between  550-1;  1169 
Gall,  Hugh  facing  263 
Galt,  A.  T.  215 
Game-cock  Cup  813 
Gamma  Sigma  Society  163 
Gander,  M.  H.  143,  144,  145,  148,  151,  155; 
between  166-7;  214,  248,  249,  288,  936,  944, 
1096,  1173 

Gardiner,  Stephen  745 
Gardner,  B.  C.  1014 
Gardner,  J.  M.  580,  631;  between  646-7 
Gardner,  P.  A.  476 
Garland,  J.  C.  768 
Garrett,  D.  J.  726 
Garrett,  D.  M.  338,  353 
Garrett,  H.  E.  802 
Garrett,  J.  R.  1169 
Garrison  C.C.,  Halifax  491 
Gartshore,  A.  S.  339,  355;  btwn  358-9;  366, 
1155 

Gartshore,  J.  B.  565,  690,  829 
Gartshore,  R.  H.  829 
Gaschen,  R.  C.  781 
Gatecliffe,  Jack  875 

Gates,  A.  F.  299,  309,  353,  362,  369;  facing 
374;  438,  474,  1125 
Gates,  A.  F.,  memorial  window  438 
Gates,  F.  W.  1036 
Gault,  R.  L.  5 
Gawthorp,  H.  H.  915 
Gay,  W.  B.  facing  919 
Geary,  D.  V.  657;  between  710-11;  716 
Geary,  J.  R.  facing  583;  601,  610,  1101,  1102, 
1174 

Geary,  N.  580 
Geary,  W.  T.  602 
Geddes,  A.  C.  688 
Geddes,  Sir  Auckland  458 
Geddes,  R.  C.  1083 

Gellateley,  Sergt.  W.  320,  355;  between  678-9; 
1081,  1083,  1155 

General  Motors  of  Canada  Scholarship  1093, 
1094 

General  Sheaffe  139,  140,  141 
George,  Lloyd  459 
Georgetown  University  742 
Gerahty,  A.  1128 

German.  G.  E.  893,  900,  902,  919,  920,  921, 
922,  924,  1096,  1101,  1119,  1176 
German,  G.  W.  853,  869 
Germany  739 
Gibb,  G.  D.  1083 

Gibbons,  E.  G.  facing  567;  609,  610;  facing 
631;  641,  642;  between  646-7;  650,  660 
Gibraltar  706 

Gibson,  F.  D.  770,  771,  772;  facing  791;  814, 
936,  944,  1156 
Gibson,  F.  M.  714 
Gibson,  J.  H.  500,  510,  540,  706 
Gibson,  J.  S.  714 

Gibson,  J.  S.,  Memorial  Trophy  714,  769,  810; 
facing  823;  949,  1172 
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Gibson,  R.  P.  950;  facing  967;  982 
Gibson,  S.  H.  1083 
Gifford,  Bruce  995 
Gilbert,  L.  A.  583,  602,  1083 
Gilchrist,  N.  M.  354,  389,  390 
Gillanders,  J.  R.  874 
Gillespie,  C.  A.  1177 
Gillespie,  F.  M.  839,  1177 
Gillespie,  G.  E.  1,  2,  5,  18,  24,  1012,  1013, 
1016-18  passim,  1028 
Gillet  and  Johnson  819;  facing  839;  1114 
Gilmor,  Robert  5,  24,  980,  1012,  1013,  1020, 
1028 

Girvin,  J.  P.  1156 
Givenchy  342 

Glass,  A.  R.  384,  388,  391,  395,  1096,  1118 
Glass,  Ogden  762,  1069 
Glassco,  D.  K.  995 
Glassco,  E.  D.  419 

Glassco,  H.  S.  between  550-1;  550;  facing  583; 
624,  646,  1127 

Glassco,  J.  G.  352,  398,  509;  between  550-1; 
618,  661,  664;  between  806-7;  867,  934,  960, 
1014,  1074,  1101,  1176 
Glassco,  M.  D.  644 

Glassco,  M.  G.  484,  507,  580,  602,  624,  697, 
698,  731,  751,  1083 
Glassco,  R.  G.  802,  809,  823,  826 
Glassco  Royal  Commission  on  Government 
Organization  934 

Glassco,  W.  G.  853;  between  870-1;  1098 
Glee  Club  95,  117-18,  353-4,  508;  facing  583; 

772,  773,  800,  1033,  1066 
Glen,  J.  M.  230,  232,  242,  243;  facing  246;  246, 
250,  1096 

Glen,  R.  A.  722,  723,  724,  726,  737,  1096 

Goad,  V.  H.  601,  605,  648 

Godsall,  J.  W.  facing  887 

Godwin,  G.  976 

Goebbels,  Dr.  647 

Goetz,  W.  P.  339;  between  358-9;  366,  369,  751 
Goldie,  J.  A.  L.  688,  759,  760,  1102 
Goldie,  J.  G.  336,  352,  355,  360,  398,  1096,  1155 
Golding,  H.  J.  726,  760,  766,  772,  1092 
Gold  Medal  for  Scholastic  Proficiency  143 
Gold  Medal  for  True  Manliness  77-8,  118,  177, 
209;  facing  215;  270,  292,  311,  352,  435,  441, 
517,  550,  602,  885-7  passim,  1031-2 
Good,  Rev.  R.  C.  698,  759,  802,  891;  between 
902-3;  916,  1079,  1080,  1083 
Gooderham,  D.  N.  372 

Gooderham,  E.  D.  240;  facing  343;  443,  664, 
838,  1014,  1057,  1176 
Gooderham,  Mrs.  E.  D.  1088 
Gooderham,  E.  D.,  gold  medal  231 
Gooderham,  E.  D.,  Memorial  Scholarship  1088 
Gooderham,  F.  D.  510,  661 
Gooderham,  G.  E.  239 

Gooderham,  G.  H.  97,  231;  facing  247;  254,  282, 
293,  311,  323,  352,  366,  387,  392-3,  398,  404; 
facing  438;  443,  529,  662,  704-5,  662,  704-5, 
735;  facing  743;  832,  1013,  1014,  1047,  1054, 
1056,  1057,  1064-5,  1110,  1111,  1116 


Gooderham,  Mrs.  G.  H.  309,  980,  1088,  1100 
Gooderham,  G.  H.,  Memorial  Scholarship  1088 
Gooderham,  G.  W.  447,  448,  449 
Gooderham,  Mrs.  H.  629 
Gooderham,  H.  D.  177,  214,  239,  240,  248; 

between  550-1;  575,  664,  1014,  1096,  1173 
Gooderham,  H.  S.  facing  311;  315,  320;  facing 
343;  between  582-3;  661,  751,  960;  between 
966-7;  1003,  1013,  1014 
Gooderham,  H.  S.  (’36-’41)  660,  662 
Gooderham  House  382,  393,  404-5;  facing  438; 
467,  475;  facing  582;  588,  631,  632,  676,  695, 
696,  743,  769,  832,  836,  875,  894,  916,  1000, 
1002,  1056,  1064,  1073,  1106,  1111 
Gooderham,  J.  H.  S.  1176 
Gooderham,  M.  R.  347,  392-3,  404;  facing  438; 
443,  664,  705;  facing  743;  809,  831-3,  1013, 
1014,  1056,  1057,  1062,  1064,  1073-4,  1110, 
1111,  1116 

Gooderham,  M.  R.,  Memorial  Scholarship  1088 
Gooderham,  P.  S.  714,  728 
Gooderham,  W.  G.  97,  115,  116,  127,  172,  231, 
239-40,  254,  1013,  1037,  1110 
Gooderham,  W.  G.,  Challenge  Cup  facing  167; 
231,  1173 

Gooderham,  W.  H.  facing  118;  239 
Goodwin,  G.  976 

Gordon,  A.  St.  C.  288,  289,  295,  296,  298,  309; 

facing  310,  311;  314,  544,  988 
Gordon,  C.  853,  869,  887,  937,  954 
Gordon,  D.  A.  544 
Gordon,  D.  D.  544 
Gordon,  G.  N.  V.  341,  379,  544 
Gordon,  J.  A.  1125 

Gordon,  N.  K.  441,  447,  450,  452,  476,  1096, 
1169 

Gordon,  N.  K.  (Jr.)  768 
Gordon,  R.  A.  389 

Gordon,  W.  L.  L.  facing  262;  270,  332,  340; 

facing  375;  544,  942,  1096,  1124 
Gore-Barrow,  Rev.  493 

Gore-Sellon,  A.  C.  353,  354;  facing  359;  368, 
379,  1083 

Gorham,  J.  W.  facing  919;  920,  936,  949,  953, 
970,  982,  1174 
Goring,  Miss  1083 
Gosling,  M.  L.  facing  583 
Gospel  in  Canada,  The  xxix 
Gould,  J.  M.  703 
Goulding,  A.  243,  279 
Goulding,  E.  P.  R.  704 
Goulding,  G.  868 
Goulding,  George  269 
Governor-General’s  Body  Guards  521 
Governor-General’s  Gold  Medal  for  Proficiency 
143,  214 

Grace,  D.  M.  891,  895,  897,  904,  910,  921,  981, 
1093, 1097, 1098 

Grace,  J.  R.  facing  919;  948,  981,  1094,  1101 

Grace,  R.  A.  875,  878 

Graduates  (1959)  969-71 

Graham,  G.  K.  950,  1127 

Graham,  N.  D.  802 
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Graham,  W.  H.  152,  1083 
Grand  Trunk  railway  10,  1025 
Granger,  M.  facing  919;  948 
Granger,  S.  R.  426,  482,  483 
Granite  Club,  Toronto,  157 
Grant,  G.  C.  698,  722,  1083 
Grant,  Mrs.  W.  J.  1074,  1088 
Grant,  W.  L.  1048 
Grantham  Academy  1027 
Grasett,  H.  M.  320,  332,  439,  1124 
Grasett,  J.  E.  208 
Grassett,  Rev.  H.  J.  xxix 
Graves,  Mrs.  H.  S.  602,  630,  1081,  1083 
Graves,  R.  C.  643;  facing  646 
Graves,  R.  S.  646 
Graves,  T.  M.  332,  1125 
Gray,  D.  H.  500 
Gray,  G.  C.  690 
Gray,  G.  M.  418 
Gray,  J.  D.  759,  777,  936,  941 
Gray,  O.  V.  700 
Gray,  R.  G.  605 
Great  Britain,  education  967 
Great  Hall  795,  817,  818,  819;  see  also  Memor¬ 
ial  Hall 

Greatrex,  M.  K.  662,  703,  719,  722,  723,  724, 
726,  728,  736,  1119 
Greatrex,  W.  R.  829 
Greek  motto  20,  1019 
Green,  S.  E.  970 
Greene,  R.  P.  429,  453 
Greenhill,  H.  G.  176 
Greenhill,  J.  A.  248,  1173 
Greenhill,  J.  W.  facing  150;  332 
Greening,  C.  E.  355 

Greening,  H.  B.  260,  443,  830,  1014,  1057 
Greening,  S.  O.  431,  478,  509,  661,  664,  1014, 
1073 

Greening,  W.  S.  163,  376,  1097 

Greenwood,  Dr.  F.  S.  1079,  1083 

Greenwood,  M.  D.  facing  903 

Greenwood,  W.  F.  484,  510 

Greenwood,  Dr.  W.  T.  368,  433,  1080,  1083 

Greig,  J.  E.  869 

Grenadier  Guards  672,  688 

Grey  Cup  149,  312,  786,  938-41  passim 

Grey,  Lord  xxiv 

Gribble,  Miss  1083 

Grier,  C.  G.  M.  540,  559,  653,  1080,  1083 
Grier,  Mrs.  C.  G.  M.  518 
Grier,  David  518 

Grier,  Sir  E.  Wyly  432,  474,  617,  1116 
Griffin,  J.  C.  between  998-9;  1003,  1085 
Griffith,  A.  H.  x;  between  358-9;  371,  517;  facing 
583;  602,  646,  659,  695,  696,  697;  between 
742-3;  756,  772,  773,  775,  799,  802,  803,  806, 
865,  870,  891,  906,  914,  962;  facing  967;  975, 
976;  between  998-9;  999,  1022,  1061,  1080, 
1083,  1097,  1098,  1102 
Griffith,  Mrs.  A.  H.  1083 
Griffith,  D.  F.  1062,  1177 
Griffith,  E.  C.,  Memorial  Scholarship  1088 
Griffith,  H.  C.  v,  44,  45,  81,  97,  110,  112,  116, 


118,  143,  148-9;  facing  150;  163;  between 
166-7;  177,  178,  183;  facing  214;  226;  facing 
231;  239;  facing  246;  246,  249,  254;  facing 
263;  265,  276,  281,  282;  facing  311;  311,  312, 
313,  315;  between  326-7;  between  358-9;  365, 
372,  378,  393,  395,  396-7,  400-1;  facing  407; 
411,  434,  443,  448,  464,  472;  facing  486; 
facing  503;  529;  facing  535;  facing  550;  be¬ 
tween  550-1;  553,  572-4;  facing  582;  583-4, 
595,  610,  615,  617,  625,  627,  628,  630;  facing 
631;  634,  643-4;  between  646-7;  650,  653,  658, 
660,  661,  663,  664,  680,  688,  697,  705,  709, 
719,  729,  731,  742-3,  755,  756;  facing  758, 
759;  759,  762,  771,  775,  111 ,  778,  782-8, 
796,  798,  817,  818,  835,  838,  870,  875,  885; 
between  902-3;  905,  922,  936,  939-41  passim, 
960,  961,  975,  989;  facing  999;  999,  1014, 
1015,  1020,  1033,  1046,  1053,  1054,  1056, 

1057,  1062,  1067,  1069,  1073,  1078,  1083, 

1088,  1091,  1096,  1097,  1110,  1114,  1116, 

1117,  1176,  1177 

Griffith,  Mrs.  H.  C.  between  358-9;  421,  697, 
772,  785,  870,  985,  999 
H.  C.  Griffith  and  Ridley  787 
Griffith,  H.  C.  Challenge  Cup  facing  167;  197 
Griffith,  Miss  Joan,  187,  468;  between  486-7; 
870,  999 

Griffith,  R.  H.  186,  239,  1062 
Griffiths,  J.  W.  M.  856,  858;  between  870-1; 
902 

Griffiths,  H.  E.  497;  facing  503;  505,  513,  516, 
517,  525,  527,  540,  829,  1080,  1083,  1096, 
1155 

Grimsby  1024 
Grobba,  E.  R.  425,  495 
Grobbe  Bros.  228 
Gruetzner,  G.  T.  809 
Guatemala  538 
Guelph  269 

Guest,  J.  S.  580,  602;  between  646-7;  682,  698; 
between  742-3;  902,  906,  930,  963,  980;  be¬ 
tween  998-9;  1079,  1083,  1102 
Guest,  Mrs.  J.  S.  629,  697,  902,  985 
Guest,  J.  T.  M.  891;  facing  935;  948,  970,  978, 
981,  982 

Guild  Scholarship  fund  835 
Guiton,  P.  521 
“Gun  Club,  The”  99 
Gurd,  H.  A.  717 

Gurd,  R.  D.  135,  148;  facing  342 

Gurd,  R.  S.  4,  24,  69,  1012,  1013,  1018,  1028 

Guthrie,  C.  G.  M.  418 

Gymnasium  facing  55;  facing  278;  657-8;  be¬ 
tween  678-9;  1042,  1063,  1064,  1106,  1107, 
1113,  1168 

Gymnastics  544;  between  678-9;  895-6;  facing 
903;  945,  950 

Gzowski,  Col.  (Sir  Casimir)  xxxii,  5;  facing 
23;  116,  174,  213,  980 
Gzowski,  The  Sir  Casimir  Award  57 
Gzowski,  C.  S.  facing  118;  121,  176 
Gzowski,  G.  V.  176 
Gzowski,  P.  J.  1093 
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Hadley,  H.  S.  826,  837,  1093 
Hagarty,  D.  A.  1101 
Hague,  Miss  C.  H.  413,  1080,  1083 
Hague,  Rev.  Dyson  xxxvii,  5,  116,  493,  1013, 
1037 

Hague,  F.  D.  676;  facing  679;  facing  694;  699, 
730 

Hague,  R.  C.  453,  484 

Hague,  R.  D.  facing  214;  215,  226;  facing  231; 
231,  232,  332,  519,  1096 

Haimer,  Miss  Henrietta  Julia  173,  223,  559, 
1038,  1113 

Hainer,  John  8,  1026,  1027 

Hainer,  J.  FI.  46,  1038 

Hainer’s  Hill  8,  11,  46,  74,  229,  234,  1026 

Haldimand,  Governor  1023 

Halifax  168 

Hall,  B.  A.  895,  948,  949;  facing  967;  970,  982, 
1156 

Hall,  Hon.  J.  E.  134 
Hall,  R.  M.  605,  1174 
Hall,  R.  T.  685 
Hallam,  Prof.  304 
Flamburg  707 
Hamill,  L.  492 
Hamilton  4,  168,  1025 
Hamilton,  Catharine  8 
Hamilton  Alerts  270,  336 
Hamilton  Central  Collegiate  454,  498,  825 
Hamilton  C.C.  485,  487 
Hamilton  Delta  Collegiate  498,  524 
Hamilton,  G.  S.  281,  290;  facing  326;  facing 
327 

Hamilton,  Joan,  1000,  1077 
Hamilton,  J.  R.  v,  111,  412,  415,  469,  539,  614, 
617,  632,  693,  697,  709,  718,  742,  755,  756, 
757,  759,  782,  789;  facing  791;  791-9  passim, 
804,  812,  817,  825;  facing  823;  837-8,  841, 
843,  844,  847-9  passim ;  facing  855;  between 
870-1;  875,  886;  facing  887;  890,  902;  facing 
903;  903,  905,  906,  908,  910;  facing  919;  929, 
934,  960,  961,  962;  facing  967;  968,  972,  975, 
981,983,985,995,997,  1000-1002,  1014,  1015, 
1074,  1075-7,  1079,  1080,  1083,  1085,  1114, 
1116 

Hamilton,  Mrs.  J.  R.  facing  791;  796;  facing 
855;  875,  902,  985,  1077 
Hamilton,  J.  R.  (Jr.)  802,  810,  820;  between 
870-1;  1000,  1077,  1093,  1097,  1098 
Hamilton,  M.  B.  384,  1169 
Hamilton,  R.  I.  648 
Hamilton,  Hon.  Robert  8,  1026 
Hamilton,  S.  B.  389,  936 
Hamilton  Street  Railway  Co.  464 
Hamilton  Thistle  Club  810 
Hamilton  Tigers  940 

Hamilton  Victorias  50,  114,  124,  701,  1164 
Hammill,  F.  1 177 
Hammondsport,  N.Y.  272,  273 
Hancock,  J.  P.  751 


Hank,  the  mascot  354;  facing  487;  874,  875, 
924 

Hanna,  F.  L.  698,  712,  963,  980;  between  998-9; 
1083 

Hanna,  W.  E.  1083 
Hanning,  H.  E.  facing  119;  176 
Hansard,  C.  F.  L.  398 

Hansard,  H.  G.  H.  416,  434,  661;  between 
806-7;  838,  868,  1014 
Hansard,  H.  J.  H.  960 
Hansen,  S.  A.  K.  948,  951,  953,  969,  981 
Hanson,  L.  E.  500 
Happy  Eight  239 

Harcourt,  A.  W.  145,  155,  178,  183,  193 
Harcourt  Cup  for  Senior  Half-Mile  269 
Harcourt,  Hon.  Richard  209,  517 
Harcourt,  R.  H.  44,  140,  143,  149,  151,  190, 
194,  213.  332,  347,  1097,  1098 
Hare  and  Hounds  197,  206 
Hardy,  G.  L.  facing  486;  491,  496,  498;  facing 
503;  507,  511,  585,  1159,  1176 
Harcourt,  R.  M.  219;  facing  231;  240,  288,  332; 

facing  439;  569,  939,  1176 
Hare,  C.  507 
Hargraft,  J.  A.  677 
Hargraft,  J.  R.  242;  facing  246;  372 
Harmer,  H.  R.  120;  facing  150;  157 
Harper,  D.  A.  facing  535;  547,  548,  586 
Harper,  R.  L.  449,  450,  1169 
Harper,  S.  E.  1083 
Harrington,  J.  E.  516 

Harris,  Mrs.  A.  F.,  Memorial  Prize  980,  1099 
Harris,  D.  W.  525 
Harris,  E.  R.  823 
Harris,  F.  1081 

Harris,  G.  G.  R.  661;  between  870-1;  1015, 
1176 

Harris,  H.  E.  976 
Harris,  H.  W.  354 

Harris,  J.  M.  565;  facing  567;  605,  936,  941, 
1119 

Harris,  Mrs.  J.  600 
Harris,  K.  S.  550,  565,  1097 
Harris  Proficiency  Scholarship  692-3,  736,  910, 
1092,  1093,  1094 

Harris,  R.  S.  between  550-1;  facing  583;  657, 
697,  756,  772,  1083 
Harris,  W.  A.  769 
Harris,  W.  E.  332,  347,  1083 
Harrison,  A.  B.  B.  353 
Harrison,  C.  A.  398 
Harrison,  Miss  E.  1080,  1083 
Harrison,  J.  E.  688 

Harrow,  England  521,  523,  818,  1034 
Hart,  F.  W.  544 
Hart,  J.  361,  1125 
Hart,  N.  689,  1127 

Hart,  R.  S.  510;  facing  535;  547,  548;  between 
550-1;  582,  586,  587,  605,  731,  751 
Hart,  Mrs.  R.  W.  629 
Hart  House  pool  770,  814,  895,  944,  948 
Harte,  Brett  420 
Hartnell,  G.  P.  974 
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Hartshorn,  H.  T.  644;  between  646-7;  654,  660, 
662 

Hartt,  S.  M.  452 

Harvey,  D.  A.  C.  893,  900,  915,  922 
Harvey,  J.  C.  422,  449;  facing  503;  510,  516; 

between  550-1 
Harvey,  Sir  M.  301 
Harvey,  P.  F.  725 

Haskins,  J.  A.  818;  facing  887;  1156 
Hastings,  A.  C.  176,  177-8 
Hastings,  O.  B.  176 
Hastings,  W.  B.  1126 
Haverford  College  385,  742 
Havergal  College  xxx,  210,  310,  1032,  1042 
Haverson,  J.  P.  44,  145,  149;  facing  151;  153, 
155,  165,  179,  191,  194,  225,  234 
Havrlant,  A.  857,  869,  1097,  1098 
Hawke,  E.  M.  230 
Hawkins,  L.  M.  1126 
Hay,  J.  A.  M.  1083 
Haya,  A.  207 

Hayes,  A.  M.  483;  facing  486;  490,  492,  496; 
facing  503;  505,  512,  524,  540;  between  934-5; 
936,  941 

Hayman,  T.  N.  775 

Hayne,  G.  O.  52;  facing  119;  170,  1177 

Haynes,  R.  S.  between  870-1 

Hays,  Jim  769 

Hayward,  D.  L.  948,  952 

Hayward,  J.  A.  C.  1083 

Hazard,  F.  97,  1033 

Hazard,  J.  E.  777,  1097,  1098 

Hazen,  H.  J.  269 

Hazing,  complaint  about  1035-6 

Head,  Sir  Francis  Bond  xxi 

Head  boys  1096,  1101 

Headmasters’  Association  of  Ontario  44,  762, 
1069 

Headmasters’  House  1064,  1110,  1117 

Healey  &  Carlisle  66 

Heaman,  J.  O.  500 

Heaman,  S.  G.  1169 

Hearn,  W.  J.  426,  483 

Hecht,  Ben  590 

Heighington,  G.  324;  between  358-9;  1124 
Heighington,  W.  292,  310;  between  326-7;  343, 
347;  between  358-9;  between  390-1;  538-9, 
855,  1098 

Hellmuth,  Archdeacon  Isaac  xxvi,  xxvii,  xxix 

Heming,  L.  A.  716,  726 

Henderson,  G.  W.  759 

Henderson,  P.  R.  1101 

Henderson,  Rev.  Principal  5,  116 

Hendrie,  G.  M.  768 

Hendriks,  L.  P.  935 

Hendry,  W.  B.  Ill,  150,  160,  166,  178,  183, 
187-8,  253,  332,  1020,  1083,  1110 
Henley  Aquatic  Association  830 
Henley  Regatta  829 
Henn,  C.  W.  921,  1094,  1101,  1102 
Henn,  Mrs.  E.  between  998-9;  1081,  1083 
Henry,  Hon.  G.  S.  551 
Henry,  R.  C.  910,  921,  1093,  1097,  1098 


Henry,  W.  M.  904 

Hepworth,  Miss  I.  between  486-7;  616,  985, 
1048,  1081,  1083 
Ilermant,  P.,  Scholarship  1093 
Hern,  Mrs.  E.  963 
Hern,  Rev.  G.  1083 
Herriot,  Miss  A.  W.  837 

Hesketh,  Rev.  J.  T.  736;  between  742-3;  891, 
896;  between  902-3;  922,  950,  963,  979,  982, 
1003,  1079,  1083,  1085,  1092 
Hess,  Charles  521 
Heuser,  H.  C.  M.  500 
Heuther,  A.  facing  263 
Hicks,  G.  de  P.  1128 
Higgins,  J.  W.  820,  1093,  1098,  1102 
Higgs,  J.  R.  G.  827,  1083 
Highfield  College  266,  310,  325 
Hiles,  R.  B.  927;  facing  935 
Hill,  D.  H.  L.  753 
Hill,  J.  528 

Hillfield  School  266,  542,  762,  877 
Hillock,  F.  W.  544,  648,  1169 
Hillock,  W.  O.  M.  facing  903;  952,  971,  978, 
982 

Hills,  A.  J.  132;  facing  150 

Hilton,  W.  D.  W.  between  550-1;  605,  691; 

between  710-11;  1127 
Hind,  J.  R.  698,  1083 
Hipparchus  611 
Hiroshima  739,  841 
Hislop,  I.  R.  390,  422 
Historic  Spots  near  Ridley  478-9 
History,  as  an  academic  subject  931 
History  Committee  ix 
History  of  the  Queen's  Own  Rifles  734 
History  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  1827-1927 
xxxvi 

History  of  the  University  of  Trinity  College 
1852-1952,  A  xxvi,  210 
Hitch-hiking  409-11  passim 
Hitler,  Adolf  638,  647,  667,  669,  670,  705,  731, 
737 

Hoadley,  P.  A.  between  710-11;  722 
Hobart  College  969,  975 
Hobbins,  J.  V.  1083 
Hobbs,  F.  S.  151,  183,  194,  225 
Hobbs,  J.  C.  823 
Hobson,  H.  P.  2,  1017 
Hobson,  J.  D.  H.  891,  896;  facing  967 
Hobson,  R.  J.  facing  903 
Hockey  50-2;  facing  118;  120-1,  157-8,  182, 
203;  (team)  facing  214;  215,  240,  289,  335, 
384-5,  455-7,  482,  483,  505-6,  542,  581;  (team) 
facing  582;  622,  640,  676;  facing  679;  711-12, 
767,  808-9,  851-2,  892-3;  between  902-3; 
943-4,  946-7,  1045,  1169-71 
Hodder,  J.  H.  646 
Hodgetts,  G.  A.  360,  366 
Hodgins,  Rev.  F.  B.  between  38-9;  58,  65,  85, 
95,  97,  133,  1033,  1062,  1083 
Hodgins,  Mrs.  Ill 
Hodgins,  T.  E.  716 

Hodgson,  I.  C.  P.  717;  facing  759;  774 
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Hogan  s  Alley  35 

Hog's  Back  facing  567;  644,  656 

Holgate,  H.  facing  822;  between  998-9;  1083 

Holgate,  M.  963 

Holland,  D.  A.  809 

Holland,  H.  R.  500,  517,  1097,  1098 

Hollinrake,  F.  A.  between  998-9;  1003,  1085 

Holloway,  H.  B.  659,  698,  1083 

Holloway,  W.  L.  735 

Holtby,  P.  N.  802,  830 

Honduras  725 

Honey,  D.  G.  1083 

Honeymoon  Bridge  625 

Hong  Kong  726 

Hooker  Chemical  Plant  758 

Hooper,  A.  31 1 

Hooper,  A.  G.  289,  1083 

Hooper,  C.  C.  186 

Hooper,  C.  E.  5,  24,  82,  88,  1012,  1013,  1018, 
1028 

Hooper,  E.  M.  66,  88,  97,  100;  facing  119;  119, 
168,  186,  213,  1033,  1079,  1083,  1176 
Hope,  Mr.  Justice  J.  A.  761 
Hope  Commission  1069 
Hope,  Mr.  Justice  J.  A.  761 
Hope  Report  763-4 
Hope,  Mrs.  G.  405 
Hope,  H.  1083 
Hopkins,  P.  A.  717,  736 
Hoppers  239,  555,  558 

Horne,  Cleve  between  838-9;  1115,  1116,  1117 

Hoskin  Avenue,  Toronto  xxxvi 

Hoskin,  J.,  Q.C.  213 

Hostetter,  G.  B.  L.  309,  352,  368 

Houlding,  J.  D.  843,  845 

House,  J.  V.  1083 

House,  L.  1083 

House,  S.  1083 

“House  of  Commons”  536,  680 

Houston,  M.  M.  242,  251 

Howitt,  Rev.  A.  H.  411,  436,  1056,  1079,  1083 

Howland,  O.  B.  1013 

Howland,  Sir  W.  P.  5,  24,  1012,  1013,  1018, 
1028 

Howland,  W.  H.  xxxvi,  1016 
How  to  Behave  in  England  343 
Hoyles,  H.  L.  124,  135,  137,  145,  149;  facing 
150;  155,  156,  157,  163;  between  166-7;  194, 
214;  facing  374;  494,  838,  939,  1096,  1097, 
1098,  1124,  1176 
Hoyles,  H.  S.  D.  904 
Hoyles,  N.  J.  S.  420,  500 

Hoyles,  N.  W.,  Q.C.  xxxi,  xxxvi,  2,  4,  5;  facing 
23;  24,  44,  77,  116,  137,  170,  213,  435,  443, 
494,  705;  between  966-7;  980,  1012,  1013, 
1017,  1018,  1028,  1029,  1036,  1039,  1057 
Hoyles,  The  N.  W.,  Award  57 
Hoyles,  N.  W.  C.  140-1,  144,  151,  152,  153, 
156,  157,  158;  between  166-7;  179,  191,  194; 
facing  343;  494,  1013,  1164 
Hudson,  F.  E.  1083 
Hughes,  E.  T.  166,  176 
Hughes,  H.  B.  1 126 


Hughes,  Sir  Sam  341,  349,  1045 
Hughes,  S.  H.  S.  659,  679,  1083 
Hughson,  G.  H.  309 
Hugo,  Victor  420 
Hulse,  R.  995 
Hume,  W.  facing  263 

Humphries,  A.  J.  M.  716,  759,  769,  771;  facing 
791;  1156 
Hunt,  A.  B.  911 
Hunt,  C.  E.  1014 
Hunt,  D.  C.  between  646-7 
Hunt,  Rev.  D.  P.  between  998-9;  1003 
Hunt,  J.  L.  823 

Hunt,  Rev.  L.  H.  between  966-7;  1003,  1015 
Hunter,  A.  G.  S.  730,  781,  828 
Hunter,  W.  D.  398,  829 

Huron  College  facing  xxxii;  xxviii-xxx  passim, 
210 

Huron  Diocese  xxvi-xxix  passim 

Hurons  (Lower  School  tribe)  457,  543,  1101 

Hurons  1022 

Hussey,  H.  B.  641,  936 

Hutcheson,  D.  704 

Hutcheson,  R.  W.  719 

Hutchison,  P.  M.  828,  860,  869,  878;  facing 
887;  1096 

Hutchison,  R.  A.  M.  815;  facing  855;  861,  869, 
874, 1119 

Hutchison,  Mrs.  T.  A.  815 

Hutson,  R.  E.  C.  facing  759;  759,  774,  780 

Hutton,  Principal  304 

Hutton,  W.  Y.  facing  582;  622,  642 

Hyde,  C.  A.  339,  352,  367,  309,  388 

Hyde  Park  883 

Hyslop,  G.  W.  388 


I 

Iggulden,  Major  A.  C.  720,  805-6;  between 
870-1;  896,  900;  facing  903;  903,  950,  963, 
978;  between  998-9;  1081,  1083,  1121,  1164 
Iggulden,  Capt.  C.  W.  384,  415,  428,  450,  540, 
544,  626-8  passim,  633,  675;  between  678-9; 
684,  718,  720;  facing  758;  765,  805;  between 
870-1;  887-8,  923,  1081,  1083,  1120,  1121, 
1122 
Iliad  846 

Illinois  Cricket  Association  915 
Imperial  Bank  119,  834 

Imperial  Order  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Empire 
260,  302,  421,  1044,  1099 
Inch,  J.  A.  809 
India  726 

Industrial  Foundation  on  Education  971 
Influenza  913 

Ingersoll,  J.  H.  128;  between  166-7;  171,  282, 
320,  326,  333,  346;  facing  375;  393,  396,  438, 
443;  between  966-7;  1013,  1057 
Ingersoll,  J.  H.  (Jr.)  346,  1125 
Ingersoll,  Mrs.  J.  H.  618 
Inglis,  G.  M.  facing  439;  447,  454,  474 
Inglis,  Marshall,  memorial  window  474 
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Ingram,  A.  S.  179 

Ings,  F.  W.  309,  360,  366,  367 

Innes,  D.  L.  facing  486;  492,  499,  505 

Innes,  E.  P.  N.  492,  500 

Innes,  R.  H.  426,  446 

Intermediate  Challenge  Shield  269 

International  Chemical  Institute  845 

International  Nickel  Co.  845 

Interschool  Debating  Team  Awards  1100 

Ipperwash  806,  1121,  1122 

I.Q.  testing  799 

Ireland  726 

Iron  Curtain  789 

Iroquois  (Lower  School  tribe)  457,  543,  1101 
Iroquois  1022 

Irvine,  V.  R.  270,  281,  288,  297,  298,  299,  316, 
337,  352,  355;  between  358-9;  368,  379,  384; 
facing  390;  438,  474,  936,  1083,  1092,  1096, 
1097,  1098,  1101,  1125,  1169 
Irvine,  V.  R.,  memorial  window  438,  474 
Irwin,  C.  R.  336 
Irwin,  H.  A.  366,  1083 
Irwin,  M.  T.  facing  919;  948 
Irwin,  R.  J.  A.  693 
Irwin,  R.  M.  facing  903;  1098 
Irwin,  S.  M.  712,  767 
Irwin,  T.  A.  R.  896 
Irwin,  W.  G.  976 
Isaacs,  H.  W.  45,  81,  839,  1177 
Is  Good  English  Necessary?  589-97 
Is  Latin  Really  Necessary?  560-3 
Isolation  Hospital  358,  368,  1108,  1110 
Isotropes  Products  Ltd.  845 


J 

Jackson,  C.  L.  874 

Jackson,  D.  M.  894,  899,  910,  915,  916,  920, 
1093 

Jackson,  J.  T.  484 
Jagger,  P.  S.  354 
Jamaica  538,  726 
H.M.S.  Jamaica  730 
James,  C.  H.  J.  230,  251,  333 
James,  Rev.  C.  J.  1014,  1017 
Jamieson,  J.  H.  582,  606 
Jamieson,  W.  B.  547 
Japan  725 
Jardine,  D.  R.  586 
Jardine,  R.  G.  362,  438,  1125 
Jardine,  R.  G.,  memorial  window  438,  474 
Jarvis,  JE.  I.  288,  290,  294,  296;  facing  310; 
312,  313,  333,  342,  444;  between  550-1;  be¬ 
tween  582-3;  1014,  1055,  1057,  1120,  1168 
Jarvis,  A.  G.  279 
Jarvis,  A.  S.  714,  1176 
Jarvis,  F.  C.  444,  1015,  1016,  1057 
Jarvis,  G.  P.  760,  766 
Jarvis,  J.  I.  between  582-3 
Jarvis  Juniors’  Cup  248 
Jarvis,  K.  270,  279,  310,  311,  1097 
Jarvis,  R.  A.  759 


Jarvis,  T.  E.  650,  700;  between  806-7;  between 
870-1;  960,  1015,  1176 
Jarvis,  V.  R.  1083 

Jarvis,  W.  D.  P.  285,  311;  facing  326;  333,  340; 

facing  375;  936,  1096,  1101,  1118,  1124 
Jarvis,  W.  H.  R.  310,  311,  751,  1101 
Jasperson,  F.  B.  624,  697,  710,  719,  736,  837 
Jasperson,  J.  K.  716,  766 
Java  726 

Jeakins,  C.  R.  368 

Jeffery,  D.  E.  713,  728 

Jefferys,  C.  R.  between  710-11;  733,  1126 

Jenckes,  T.  320 

Jenkins,  C.  R.  352,  1101 

Jenkins,  Robert  24,  1012,  1013,  1028,  1029 

Jenner,  P.  M.  891,  900;  facing  903;  facing  919; 

922,  948,  952,  953;  facing  967;  970,  978,  982 
Jennings,  David  670 

Jennings,  D.  E.  891,  922,  924,  937;  facing  967 
Jenoure,  E.  E.  M.  299,  338,  356,  1125 
Jerauld,  A.  B.  900,  953,  970 
Jester's  Page  478 
Jewell,  E.  B.  768 
Jewell,  R.  E.  922 
Joell,  W.  H.  C.  862,  891 
John  Hopkins  University  209 
John  Ross  Robertson  Cup  491 
Johns,  A.  954,  1085 
Johnson,  A.  J.  between  710-11 
Johnson,  M.  D.  between  870-1 
Johnson,  P.  R.  (’00-’07)  248,  251,  989 
Johnson,  P.  R.  989 
Johnson,  R.  P.  989 
Johnson,  Sir  W.  1023 
Johnston,  A.  C.  facing  583;  1101 
Johnston,  D.  A.  704 
Johnston,  D.  S.  853 
Johnston,  E.  C.  384,  389 
Johnston,  I.  S.  431;  facing  647;  668,  687,  730, 
734,  740;  facing  758,  766,  1121 
Johnston,  R.  781 
Johnston,  R.  L.  801,  802 
Johnston,  R.  W.  S.  398,  424,  429,  435,  441,  455, 
1096,  1118 

Johnston,  Mrs.  S.  446 

Johnstone,  R.  802,  820,  837;  between  870-1; 

1093,  1097,  1098 
Jones,  A.  1083 

Jones,  H.  S.  55,  73,  83;  facing  86-7;  839,  1177 

Jones,  H.  S.  B.  891,  897,  902;  facing  967 

Jones,  J.  F.  852 

Jones,  J.  P.  874;  facing  887 

Jones,  P.  279 

Jones,  Prof.  799 

Jones,  R.  E.  facing  967 ;  981 

Jones,  R.  W.  F.  196,  345,  347,  361,  1124 

Jones,  S.  A.  1044 

Jones,  Rev.  Septimus  xxxii,  4,  5 

Jones,  S.  M.  303-4 

Jones,  T.  995 

Jones,  T.  B.  810;  facing  823;  853;  facing  887 
Jones,  W.  598 
Jones,  W.  S.  73 
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Jordan  (Fifteen-mile  Creek)  54 
Jubilee  Volume  of  Wycliffe  College  xxxiii,  xxxiv 
Judd,  Rev.  W.  W.  304,  1083 
Judo  896 

Julian  Street  Acta  Prize  766 
Jungle  Song  876 
Junior  Cadet  Corps  391-2,  429 
Junior  Lacrosse  League,  Toronto  47 
Junior  Speaking  Prizes  1100 
Junior  School,  New  172-6;  official  opening  of 
175;  209,  214 


K 

Kappa  Alpha  505,  545-6 

Kaye,  C.  507 

Kealey,  W.  G.  facing  887 

Kean,  L.  M.  176,  196,214 

Keene,  I.  O.  710 

Kelly,  Dr.  818 

Kelly,  H.  P.  582 

Kemp,  A.  L.  891,  902 

Kemp,  J.  B.  O.  facing  359;  1083 

Kemp,  J.  F.  845 

Kemsley  Scholarship  in  Journalism  820 
Kennedy,  Ambassador  686 
Kennedy,  H.  G.  197,  215;  facing  263 
Kennedy,  I.  F.  T.  893,  922;  facing  967;  970,  982 
Kennedy,  J.  E.  513,  525;  facing  535;  643,  661, 
111,  785;  between  806-7;  868;  between  870-1; 
960,  1014, 1176 

Kennedy,  J.  F.  facing  855;  687,  869 
Kennedy,  J.  F.  M.  874,  1093,  1097,  1098 
Kennedy,  Pres.  John  F.  687 
Kennedy,  M.  D.  157,  178,  219,  224,  225,  228; 

facing  231;  facing  263;  271,  288,  936 
Kennedy,  T.  G.  551 
Kennedy,  W.  R.  820,  1102 
Kenny,  J.  S.  760 
Kernohan,  G.  E.  731 

Kernohan,  W.  S.  496,  500;  facing  503;  1176 

Kerr,  N.  F.  135,  144,  149;  facing  150;  151,  194 

Kerr,  Mrs.  W.  D.  H.  446 

Kessler,  N.  E.  Ill,  1101,  1102 

Ketchum,  H.  F.  552,  1083 

Ketchum,  K.  G.  B.  762,  1069 

Ketchum,  P.  A.  C.  762,  1069 

Keyes,  J.  R.  922 

Keys,  C.  M.  164,  165,  212,  1083,  1164 
Khaki  Dinner  371 
Khrushchev  669,  789,  910,  927 
Kidd,  Miss  M.  793,  1000 
Kiley,  T.  W.  facing  727;  1128 
Killip,  A.  F.  762,  1069 
Kilman,  J.  606 
Kimberley  757 

Kindy,  D.  H.  771,  776,  778;  facing  791 
King  George  VI  627 
King,  J.  D.  954 

King.  Mackenzie  665-7  passim 

King,  N.  E.  780 

King,  W.  S.  802,  811,  826 


King’s  College,  N.S.  659 
Kingsmill,  A.  H.  542,  565,  1119 
Kingsmill,  A.  S.  352,  379,  395,  398,  441,  509, 
1097,  1101 

King’s  Royal  Rifles  262 
King’s  School  518 
Kingston  168 

Kingstone,  A.  C.  between  38-9;  52,  66,  73,  82, 
84;  facing  86-7;  93,  100,  101,  119,  121,  148; 
between  166-7;  167,  183,  212,  225,  271,  281, 
287,  360,  393,  404,  417,  434,  436,  443,  445, 
464,  550,  618;  between  966-7;  1013,  1014, 
1056,  1057,  1060,  1062,  1096,  1097,  1100, 
1175,  1176 

Kingstone,  A.  C.,  Speaking  Prize  1100 
Kingstone,  F.  W.  1016 
Kingstone,  Mr.  Justice,  Trophy  769 
Kinleith  Paper  Co.  499 

Kinnear,  R.  C.  facing  903;  970,  978,  981,  982, 
1096 

Kinnear,  T.  R.  893,  925 
Kinsman,  Miss  E.  M.  891,  1080,  1083 
Kipling,  Rudyard  308,  907 
Kirkby,  Rev.  Rural-Dean  5,  174 
Kirkby,  W.  E.  713 
Kirkland,  B.  M.  1083 
Kirkpatrick,  P.  N.  1128 

Kirkwood,  W.  A.  22,  187,  193,  253,  1020,  1083, 
1110 

Kitson,  G.  K.  facing  919;  927 
Ku  Klux  Klan  417 
Knibbs,  H.  H.  115;  facing  118 
Knights,  C.  915 
Knights,  J.  J.  559,  1083 
Knox  College  xxxviii,  210 
Konkle,  W.  543 
Korean  War  816,  820-1 
Korthals,  R.  W.  802 

Kortright,  P.  F.  66;  facing  87;  333,  1062,  1177 
Kuder  Vocational  test  799,  975 


L 

Lacrosse  47 

Lafayette  High  School  289 

Lailey,  W.  W.  facing  263 

Laithwaite,  A.  B.  765,  1081,  1083,  1121 

Lake  Erie  1025 

Lake  Erie  Tobacco  Co.  829 

Lakefield  Preparatory  School  762 

Lake  Lodge  (Grimsby)  194,  266;  facing  359; 

369,  521,  523,  542,  581,  583 
S.S.  Lakeside  76,  81 
Lake  Tenagonic  275 

Lakeview  Stock  and  Fruit  Farm  376,  1047 
Lancaster,  H.  P.  289 
Lang,  A.  B.  737 
Lang,  W.  S.  M.  691 

Langhorn,  Rev.  W.  H.  698;  between  902-3; 

1079,  1080,  1083 
Langley,  C.  A.  471 

Langley,  C.  A.,  Memorial  Scholarship  1088 
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Langley,  L.  G.  facing  631;  643;  between  646-7; 

650,  654,  1127 
Langley,  J.  P.  1088 
Lapp,  F.  C.  C.  809 

Larmour,  P.  J.  G.  781,  810,  853,  869,  1093, 
1097,  1098 
Lash,  T.  1157 
Latimer,  Rev.  G.  W.  1083 
Latimer,  Bishop  Hugh  21,  474,  745,  1019 
Lauber,  R.  W.  516,  525,  526,  1098,  1174 
Laurier,  Sir  Wilfrid  201,  255 
Lavergne,  Armand  350 
Lavoie,  C.  W.  1084 
Law,  B.  950 

Law,  L.  W.  398,  416,  509,  751,  838 

Law  Society  of  Upper  Canada  829 

Lawson,  F.  C.  499 

Lawson,  Dr.  S.  940 

Lay,  J.  659,  1084 

Leach,  J.  B.  878,  1098 

Leach,  J.  A.  facing  727;  732,  1098,  1127,  1169 
Leach,  J.  O.  209;  facing  326;  332,  333;  facing 
342;  between  358-9;  370,  372,  519,  732,  1168 
Leach  Memorial  Prize  1098 
Leach,  R.  J.  176;  facing  246,  648;  facing  663; 
699 

Leach,  W.  B.  333,  1098 

Leacock,  Stephen  357 

League  of  Nations  536,  666 

Leask,  P.  A.  O.  332,  333 

Lee,  A.  A.  facing  759;  759,  774,  780,  1092 

Lee,  A.  B.  171,  1013 

Lee,  A.  R.  232,  242;  facing  246;  250,  251,  268, 
269;  between  934-5;  936,  939,  1101 
Lee,  C.  E.  73,  82,  84;  facing  86-7;  88,  148,  448, 
936,  1062,  1163,  1176,  1177 
Lee  Cup  for  Junior  Half-mile  269 
Lee,  D.  A.  542 

Lee,  F.  A.  226;  facing  231;  240,  241,  242,  243, 
250;  facing  263;  between  934-5;  936,  941, 
1096 

Lee,  J.  L.  727,  936 

Lee,  L.  R.  869;  facing  903;  1102 

Lee,  Mrs.  M.  L.  446 

Lee,  R.  C.  226;  facing  231;  233,  241;  facing 
246;  248,  249,  251,  260;  facing  262;  facing 
263;  270,  288,  311,  372;  between  486-7;  be¬ 
tween  934-5;  936,  941,  1084,  1096,  1176 
Lee,  T.  W.  66,  285,  294,  1118 
Lee,  W.  D.  1081 
Lee,  W.  S.  980 
Lefroy,  E.  299,  310,  338 
Leggatt,  D.  R.  809,  853,  874;  facing  887 
Leigh,  A.  H.  398 
Leigh,  G.  F.  367 
Leighton,  T.  C.  602,  1084,  1117 
Leitch,  A.  H.  735,  1127 
Leitch  Scholarship  692,  1092 
Leland  Stanford  University  742 
Lemon,  J.  L.  953 

Lennard,  A.  D.  between  710-11;  716,  736,  822 
Lennard,  J.  E.  292,  438 
Lennard,  T.  H.  366 


Lennard,  Mrs.  T.  H.  834 
Lennox,  H.  S.  424,  487 
Leonard  Awards,  The  R.  W.  618,  1063,  1089 
Leonard  Foundation  377-8,  1046,  1047,  1059 
Leonard,  Col.  R.  W.  254,  293,  354,  377,  393, 
405,  444,  464-7  passim,  519-20,  618,  819,  833; 
facing  839;  987,  1014,  1046,  1047,  1057, 
1058-60,  1063,  1065,  1110,  1112,  1114,  1116 
Leonard,  Mrs.  R.  W.  1059 
Leonard,  Reuben  Wells,  Scholarships  736,  987, 
1092 

Leonard,  S.  L.  1084 

Lett,  D.  K.  970,  988 

Lett,  K.  facing  183;  184,  988,  1129 

Lett,  T.  H.  988 

Leucippus  757 

Le  Valient,  Ft.-Lt.  976 

Lever  Brothers  Ltd.  976 

Lewis,  J.  H.  769,  802 

Lewis,  R.  W.  625;  between  646-7;  650,  652,  653, 
654 

Lewis,  Bishop  T.  xxviii 
Lewis,  W.  R.  712 
Liberal  Government  539 
Liberty  Flat  35 
Library  Committee  890 

Library  (Upper  School)  between  262-3;  be¬ 
tween  870-1 
Lybia  706 

Life  Memberships,  785 
Lightbourne,  R.  G.  810,  811;  facing  823 
Lilly,  A.  D.  878 
Limerick  fad  246 

Lincoln  Regt.  346,  541,  833;  see  also  19th  Lin¬ 
coln  Regt. 

Lincoln  County  1027 

Lincoln  County  Medical  Association  829 

Lind,  J.  449 

Lind,  J.  S.  H.  740 

Lind,  P.  P.  911 

Lind,  W.  H.  1176 

Lindbergh,  Charles  A.  686 

Lindsay,  D.  J.  between  550-1;  569 

Lindsay,  J.  K.  569,  1098 

Linecar,  Miss  1080,  1084 

Lions  Club  of  St.  Catharines  753,  801 

Literary  Award  678,  679 

Literary  interests  417-21 

Little,  Allan  5 10 

Little  Big  Four  Championships  149,  193,  225; 
facing  231;  241,  251,  295,  296,  298;  facing 
310;  337,  338,  365,  387,  423,  446,  488,  524, 

525,  566,  586,  607,  639,  650,  654,  656,  699, 

700,  703,  724,  729,  772,  774,  850,  874,  892, 

893,  895,  952,  957,  1149-54,  1157-8,  1160-8 

passim,  1172 

Little  Big  Four  champions  facing  231;  facing 
311;  between  358-9;  facing  486;  facing  503; 
facing  535;  facing  631;  between  646-7;  facing 
791;  facing  823;  facing  887;  facing  919 
Little  Black  Devils  262 
Little,  J.  G.  537,  560 
Livingstone,  H.  K.  83;  facing  86;  1177 
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Livingstone,  L.  M.  between  38-9;  73,  83,  839, 
1177 

Lloyd,  Mrs.  F.  1080,  1084 

Locarno  Pact  534-5,  638 

Lock,  W.  J.  1084 

Locke,  J.  B.  995 

Locke,  M.  858 

Locke,  R.  B.  813 

Lodge,  E.  L.  F.  857,  902 

London  Collegiate  Institute  713 

London,  England  689 

London,  Ont.  4 

London  University  85 

Loney,  F.  F.  641 

Longboat,  Tom  868 

Longfellow,  H.  W.  1066 

Longwell,  A.  405 

Lookout  Point,  Fonthill  624;  Ski  Club  624 

Loos  833 

Lord,  R.  S.  813 

Lorimer,  D.  M.  1169 

Lount,  R.  M.  691,  1127 

Lopez-Silvero,  J.  E.  facing  631 

Lost  Generation  405,  460 

Lowe,  Rev.  J.  493 

Lower  Canada  xxii 

Lower  School  facing  182;  between  358-9;  456-8, 
464,  474,  (excursions)  597,  (printer’s  club) 
599,  616  (dramatic  society)  696,  712,  721, 
743,  755-6,  813,  930,  (boxing)  953,  956,  1057, 
1064,  1075,  1107,  1112,  1115 
Lownsbrough,  T.  P.  500 
Lucas,  R.  J.  G.  facing  582;  622 
Lumbers,  F.  151,  194 
Lumbers,  N.  W.  225,  271 
Lundy’s  Lane,  1025 
Lunik  11  964,  974 
S.S.  Lusitania  350-1 
Luther,  Martin  745 
Lyon,  G.  S.  387 
Lyon,  Dr.  H.  767 
Lyon,  R.  N.  38,  176,  1177 
Lyon,  R.  N.  (’24-’25)  507 


M 

Maas,  G.  J.  858,  887,  891 
Macaulay,  Thomas  419 
Macbeth  773 

MacDonald,  A.  N.  55,  73,  83;  facing  86-7;  119, 
1177 

MacDonald,  C.  S.  52,  82;  facing  86;  97,  100; 

facing  119;  1177 
Macdonald,  Charles  1062 
Macdonald  College  844 

Macdonald,  D.  B.  between  38-9;  39,  57,  75,  83; 
facing  87;  101,  112,  119;  facing  119;  121,  208, 
250,  270,  570,  839,  961,  989;  facing  999;  999, 
1062,  1096,  1097,  1175,  1177 
MacDonald,  D.  C.  352,  365,  1097 
Macdonald,  F.  M.  facing  263 


MacDonald,  G.  P.  52.  55,  66,  73,  88;  facing 
86-7;  100;  facing  119;  176,  186 
Macdonald,  J.  A.  704 

Macdonald,  Judge  J.  K.  4,  24,  77,  1012,  1013, 
1018,  1028 

Macdonald,  W.  D.  829 
MacDonald,  Wilson  866 
Macdonnell,  Gen.  Sir  A.  441 
Macdonnell,  J.  A.  354 
MacDonnell,  R,  E.  802 
MacDougal,  E.  323 
MacDowell,  D.  P.  869 
MacEachren,  G.  A.  927;  facing  967 
Macia,  J.  I.  facing  646;  662,  677,  683,  699,  700, 
868,  936,  1156,  1169,  1173,  1174 
Maclnnes,  J.  B.  1157 

Macintosh,  H.  K.  623,  627,  632,  644;  between 
646-7;  facing  647;  651,  652,  654,  660,  666, 
730,  740;  between  870-1;  1176 
Maclvor-Campbell,  A.  M.  1155 
Mack,  Miss  C.  291 
Mack,  Dr.  Theophilus  11,  222,  1027 
MacKay,  Gordon,  208 
Mackay,  H.  B.  725,  1084 
Mackay,  R.  S.  698 
MacKay,  S.  A.  1084 
MacKedie,  R.  B.  84,  1163 
Mackenzie,  A.  W.  120,  133,  135,  148;  facing 
150;  154;  facing  166-7;  180,  192,  267,  288, 
487,  936,  938,  941,  1159 
Mackenzie,  C.  L.  389;  facing  439;  452,  454 
MacKenzie,  Mrs.  C.  R.  175,  191,  265,  984,  1081, 
1084 

Mackenzie,  D.  A.  499,  510,  565;  facing  647; 

648,  668,  687,  730,  739,  1126 
Mackenzie,  G.  A.  G.  333,  341;  facing  375;  1124 
MacKenzie,  G.  T.  795,  1084 
MacKenzie,  K.  A.  1084 
Mackenzie,  R.  B.  449,  492,  1101 
Mackenzie,  R.  K.  between  550-1 
Mackenzie,  Sir  Wm.  134 
Mackenzie,  W.  L.  478 
Mackinnon,  R.  E.  948 
Mackworth,  P.  H.  684 

MacLachlan,  C.  M.  582;  facing  582;  602,  605, 
607,  622,  624,  641,  643;  facing  662;  773,  835; 
between  934-5;  936,  941 

MacLachlan,  D.  A.  719,  726,  835,  1119,  1169 
MacLachlan,  E.  M.  642,  643;  facing  646;  646, 
649;  facing  662;  668,  700;  between  710-11; 
733,  835,  936,  941,  1126 
MacLachlan,  G.  A.  735,  1127 
MacLachlan,  G.  M.  470,  541,  661;  facing  662; 
679,  720,  742,  751;  facing  759;  between  806-7; 
835,  867,  960,  1014,  1096,  1118,  1119,  1176 
MacLachlan,  I.  K.  544,  564,  565 
Maclachlan,  K.  S.  1089 
Maclachlan,  W.  P.  730 
MacLachlan  Shield,  The  1118 
MacLachlan  Trophy  954 
MacLaren,  D.  213 
Maclaren,  G.  McG.  120,  144 
Maclaren,  J.  G.  120 
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Maclean,  J.  P.  704,  709,  711,  719,  724.  725,  726, 
728,  736,  737,  1097,  1098,1102 
Maclean-Kennedy,  D.  S.  823 
Maclean’s  magazine  785 
MacMahon,  H.  E.  353,  367,  369,  385 
MacMillan,  W.  D.  963,  976;  between  998-9; 
1081,  1084 

MacLeod,  R.  M.  137,  333 

MacNeil,  H.  C.  802,  811,  820,  826,  1096 

MacNeil,  N.  C.  H.  869,  891,  1102 

MacPhail,  Agnes  541 

MacPherson,  W.  O.  411 

Mactaggart,  R.  T.  953 

Macy,  W.  M.  690;  facing  742;  1128 

Mafeking,  relief  of  183,  190 

Magdalen  College  328 

Magic,  interest  in  245-6 

Maginot  Line  669,  670 

Magor,  R.  F.  696 

Maguire,  B.  971 

Mahaffy,  W.  G.  893,  947 

Maid  of  the  Mist  39 

Maier,  F.  C.  431 

Mail  &  Empire  497 

Mailey,  Arthur  548,  942 

Mair,  G.  M.  135;  facing  150 

Malcolm,  J.  858;  between  870-1 

Malcolmson,  Dr.  A.  S.  963,  1080,  1084,  1100 

Malcolmson,  H.  A.  800,  853;  between  870-1 

Malcolmson,  S.  A.  891,  904;  facing  967 

Malloney  Studio  Ltd.  785 

Malone,  A.  V.  417,  475,  521 

Malone,  Joe  289 

Malone,  R.  C.  878,  900,  902;  facing  903;  920, 
925,  948;  facing  966;  facing  967;  970,  982, 
978,  1119,  1122 

Malone,  R.  S.  518,  521;  facing  647;  720,  740, 
750,  978 
Manchuria  200 
Mandeville,  M.  L.  684 
Mandeville,  M.  R.  953 

Manley,  J.  F.  288,  291,  292,  297,  298,  299,  309; 
facing  311;  311,  315,  361,  368,  487,  936, 
1096,  1124,  1159 

Manliness  Medal  see  Gold  Medal  for  True 
Manliness 
Mann,  K.  728 
Manning  Chambers  1 
Manning,  G.  M.  176,  197 
Mannix,  F.  95 1 

Mansur,  D.  M.  facing  823;  852,  853 
Manufacturers  Life  Insurance  Co.  832 
Maple  Leaf  Rubber  Co.,  Port  Dalhousie  290 
Marani,  F.  H.  285,  311,  319,  324;  facing  326; 
333;  facing  342;  344,  347,  432,  441,  465,  569, 
599,  658;  facing  662;  699,  750,  751,  819, 
1096,  1106,  1112,  1114,  1118,  1120 
Marani,  Mrs.  F.  H.  Ill,  834 
Marani,  G.  R.  285,  291,  292,  294,  296,  298,  299; 
facing  310,  311;  313,  314,  320;  facing  342; 
between  390-1;  599,  661,  838,  942,  1118 
Marani,  Lawson  and  Morris  557,  601,  1058, 
1112,  1113 


Marani,  Lawson  and  Paisley  465,  1112 

Marani  and  Morris,  751,  819,  1067,  1114,  1115 

Marani,  Morris  and  Allan  849 

Marbles  191 

Marischal  College  xix 

Marks,  E.  W.  84,  96,  100 

Marks,  G.  R.  838;  between  870-1;  1015,  1176 

Marlowe,  Christopher  846 

Marne,  Battle  of  823 

Marquis  of  Queensbury  Rules  165 

Marriott,  Edward  601,  1113 

Marriott  Memorial  Gates  819,  1038,  1113 

Marsh,  Lou  E.,  Memorial  Trophy  816 

Marsh,  W.  D.  677 

Marshal,  W.  R.  231 

Marston,  A.  H.  484 

Martin,  A.  714 

Martin,  C.  K.  C.  288,  297,  298;  facing  311;  311, 
313,  324,  333;  facing  358-9;  661,  829,  936, 
1092,  1097 

Martin,  F.  J.  C.  953,  970 
Martin,  G.  E.  197 
Martin,  John  1117 

Martin,  J.  891,  963,  980;  between  998-9;  1084, 
Martin,  Miss  N.  902 
Martin,  T.  M.  1117 
Martin,  T.  W.  617 
Martinsdale  Creek  54 
Marzi,  Ezio  1117 
Masaryk,  President  647 
Masefield,  John  420 
Masked,  Mr.  948 
Mason,  A.  R.  580,  657 
Mason  Cup  for  Junior  Hurdles  269 
Mason,  D.  H.  C.  80,  159,  163,  177,  182,  190, 
214,  275,  318,  333,  341;  facing  343;  344,  347, 
379,  435,  436,  441,  444;  between  550-1;  569, 
648;  facing  663;  664,  960,  980,  1014,  1054-7 
passim,  1096,  1102,  1176 
Mason,  F.  W.  1032 

Mason  Gold  Medal  for  True  Manliness  118, 
177,  209;  facing  215;  270,  292,  311,  352,  435, 
441,  517,  550,  602,  819,  820,  885,  886,  921, 
1031,  1095-6,  1101,  1102 
Mason,  John,  Memorial  Prize  1102 
Mason,  J.  H.  xxxi,  5;  facing  23;  79,  80,  143, 
171,  213,  214;  facing  215;  231,  232;  facing 
247;  254,  292,  345,  474,  705,  980,  1012,  1013, 
1028,  1031-3  passim,  1036,  1039,  1040,  1042, 
1095,  1101,  1109,  1110,  1116 
Mason,  Mrs.  J.  H.  474 
Mason,  J.  K.  H.  1102 
Mason,  Rev.  R.  S.  1046 

Mason  Silver  Medal  143,  214,  819,  1095,  1096 
Mason,  W.  J.  M.  1046 
Masonic  Hall  166 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  968,  970 
Massey,  Rt.  Hon.  Vincent  866,  1014,  1049 
Massey-Harris  Co.,  Ltd.  1049 
Masters,  D.  C.  C.  418,  493,  1097,  1098 
Masters,  D.  W.  H.  891;  facing  967 
Masters,  G.  K.  493,  509,  1097,  1098 
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Masters,  M.  H.  C.  896,  900,  902;  facing  903; 
919,  920 

Mather,  M.  G.  429;  facing  486;  facing  503 
Mather,  N.  L.  C.  431,  447,  476,  751 
Matheson,  B.  H.  837,  869,  922,  936;  facing  967 
Matheson,  Jane,  837 

Matheson,  J.  P.  613,  617,  631,  659;  facing  694; 
between  742-3;  760,  776,  805,  812,  836-7,  888, 
906,  921,  925,  962,  977;  between  998-9;  1002, 
1003,  1079,  1080,  1084 
Matheson,  Mrs.  J.  P.  776 
Matheson,  J.  W.  143,  631,  837,  857,  868,  869; 

facing  887;  890,  936,  1174 
Matriculation  examination  results  398,  500,  692, 
735-6 

Matthews,  Hon.  A.  694 
Matthews,  A.  K.  617 
Matthews,  D.  L.  869,  988,  1101,  1102 
Matthews,  E.  S.  756,  769,  1084 
Matthews,  Mrs.  F.  1098 
Matthews,  H.,  Memorial  Scholarship  1093 
Matthews,  J.  E.  988 
Matthew's  Kelly,  Memorial  Prize,  1098 
Matthews  Library  914,  915 
Matthews,  R.  O.  854,  856,  858,  869;  between 
870-1;  887,  901,  921,  937,  1096,  1097,  1098, 
1101 

Matthews,  W.  D.  213,  434,  476,  694,  855,  914, 
988,  1015 

Matthews,  W.  L.  443;  between  486-7;  838,  860; 
between  870-1;  988,  1014,  1057,  1093,  1098, 
1176 

Mavor,  W.  310,  319,  333,  341,  346,  377;  facing 
343;  facing  663;  850,  1176 
Maw,  J.  G.  facing  887 
Maw,  J.  L.  431,  478,  493,  1096,  1118,  1169 
Mawhinney,  J.  K.  1003,  1085 
Maxwell,  A.  R.  240,  241;  facing  246;  248,  250, 
251,  268,  270,  288,  936,  1096 
Maxwell,  R.  E.  facing  231;  233,  240,  241;  facing 
246;  246,  248,  249,  250,  251,  260;  facing  262; 
936,  1173 
May,  A.  J.  R.  714 
Maybee,  G.  J.  482 
Mayor,  W.  H.  716,  717 
Maytham,  R.  W.  768 

McAllister,  D.  G.  311,  339,  353,  367,  369,  1101 

McAllister,  L.  G.  828 

McAllister,  S.  353;  between  358-9;  369 

McAllister,  W.  W.  802 

McArthur,  Peter  357 

McAvity,  G.  F.  449,  484;  facing  486;  492;  499, 
689;  facing  695;  852,  1127 
McAvity,  G.  F.  Memorial  Trophy  852,  853, 
1173 

McAvity,  J.  M.  426,  486,  487,  641,  661;  between 
934-5;  1159 

McAvity,  T.  A.  395,  1102 

McCall,  John  Wolfe,  Memorial  Award  1094 

McCallion,  D.  J.  698,  1084 

McCallum,  J.  447,  453,  495 

McCarter,  J.  H.  G.  facing  631 

McCarthy,  D.  J.  661 


McCarthy,  J.  L.  550,  552,  694,  751,  870,  960; 

between  966-7;  1013,  1014 
McCarthy,  L.,  Memorial  Scholarship  1089 
McCarthy,  Hon.  L.  G.  664,  694;  facing  758; 

855,  870,  1014,  1089 
McCatty,  S.  A.  484 

McClelland,  D.  G.  facing  567;  601,  627,  646; 

between  646-7;  652,  654,  700,  1096 
McClean,  G.  B.  between  38-9;  82,  85,  100,  186, 
1062,  1084 

McClelland,  R.  B.  facing  583;  610;  between 
646-7;  660,  700 
McCordick,  Col.  F.  C.  484 
McCordick,  F.  E.  431 

McCormack,  S.  B.  391,  426,  431,  446,  456,  495 

McCourt,  E.  A.  602,  659,  1084 

McCrea,  H.  D.  643,  682 

McCrimmon,  Col.  343 

McCuaig,  C.  N.  260,  333 

McCuaig,  D.  R.  333;  facing  343 

McCulley,  J.  762,  1069 

McCulloch,  A.  L.  between  358-6;  366 

McCulloch,  H.  L.  332,  335,  339 

McCurdy,  J.  A.  D.  273 

McDivitt,  B.  A.  756,  1084 

McDonald,  D.  M.  1016 

McDonald,  J.  H.  736;  between  742-3;  1092 

McDonald,  Rory,  203-4 

McDonnell,  Miss  G.  507 

McDougal,  D.  S.  facing  919;  948,  949,  952,  970 

McDougal,  L.  P.  269 

McDougall,  E.  G.  373,  1098 

McDougall,  E.  K.  510 

McDougall,  F.  G.  333 

McDougall,  L.  333 

McDougall,  P.  D.  869,  874;  facing  887;  1096, 
1119,  1169 

McFarlane,  D.  C.  683,  704,  726,  727,  728,  730, 
736,  772,  816,  936,  941,  953 
McFarlane,  R.  M.  facing  679;  683;  facing  694; 
704,  711,  719,  726,  727,  728,  772,  815-16,  837; 
between  870-1;  936,  941,  1174 
McFarlane,  Mrs.  727 
McGill  University  341,  440,  520,  795,  970 
McGinley,  M.  B.  874 
McGinnis,  J.  895 

McGiverin,  F.  A.  196,  197,  208,  225,  271,  1176 

McGiverin,  H.  M.  M.  716,  719,  724,  730 

McIntyre,  A.  G.  1084 

McIntyre,  D.  N.  C.  565 

McIntyre,  E.  A.  646,  1097,  1098 

McIntyre,  E.  J.  1038 

McIntyre,  James  10 

McKay,  D.  W.  823 

McKay,  J.  S.  815 

McKay,  Mrs.  1080,  1084 

McKee,  J.  E.  699 

McKenzie,  L.  M.  762,  804,  805,  1062,  1084 
McKeough,  W.  D.  781,  800,  801,  802,  803; 
between  870-1 

McKinley,  R.  D.  between  998-9;  1085 
McKinnon  Industries  846 
McKinnon,  J.  218,  226;  facing  231 
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McKinnon,  N.  J.  between  806-7;  1003,  1015 
McKinstry,  A.  L.  facing  535;  546,  547,  586 
McKnight,  G.  C.  542 
McLaren  &  Co.  228 
McLaren,  G.  M.  333 
McLaren,  Miss  G.  902 
McLaren,  J.  G.  facing  183;  184,  1129 
McLaughlin,  Miss  C.  507 
McLaughlin,  Miss  G.  507 
McLea,  K.  W.  250,  1101,  1125 
McLean,  G.  A.  N.  683 
McLean,  I.  W.  facing  967 
McLean,  J.  J.  1081 
McLean,  J.  P.  646;  facing  679;  1096 
McLean,  L.  W.  facing  582;  607,  622,  624,  642, 
649,  651,  773,  936 
McLean-Kennedy,  D.  S.  759 
McLeod,  G.  D.  facing  822;  903,  962,  1003, 
1084,  1085 

McLeod,  R.  M.  151;  between  358-9 
McMaster,  P.  A.  893 

McMaster  University  xxxvii,  210,  698,  837,  970 

McMichael,  C.  176 

McMichael,  R.  176 

McMullen,  J.  A.  facing  503 

McMurray,  F.  E.  398 

McMurray,  W.  B.  1084 

McNab  rifle  ranges  319 

McNair,  D.  F.  858,  902 

McNally,  J.  R.  1127 

McNaughton,  W.  176 

McNee,  Isabell  Campbell,  Scholarship  1093 

McNeil,  Archbishop  Neil  357 

McNett,  J.  C.  564,  565,  567 

McNett,  J.  F.  927,  956,  988 

McNett,  J.  S.  226;  facing  231;  988 

McPherson,  J.  M.  1098 

McQuarrie,  J.  H.  facing  503 

McSloy,  Bessie  between  326-7;  353 

McWhinney,  D.  L.  352,  367,  369,  384,  390,  1169 

Meech,  R.  C.  662,  663,  679,  680,  684 

Meek,  J.  H.  809 

Meek,  R.  A.  809 

Meiklejohn,  Miss  J.  B.  1080,  1084 
Meiton,  Miss  G.  M.  1004 
Memorial  Chapel  239,  375,  382,  433-8,  743,  751, 
795,  818,  1055,  1056,  1064,  1111 
Memorial  (Great)  Hall  1067,  1073,  1106,  1114, 
1116 

Memorial  Scholarships  1086 
Memorial  windows  438,  474,  999 
Mencken,  H.  L.  406 
Menzies,  T.  T.  1084 

Mercer,  F.  B.  facing  486;  491,  496;  facing  503; 
510 

Merrill,  J.  C.  230,  242,  251 
Merrill,  M.  P.  between  646-7;  660,  1119 
Merritt,  Lt.-Col.  C.  766 
Merritt,  Miss  Catharine  189 
Merritt,  C.  P.  88,  186 
Merritt  Gold  Medal  819 
Merritt  House,  558,  603,  632,  676,  680,  696,  726, 
743,  758,  772,  781,  805,  836,  853,  894,  904, 
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1000,  1002,  1041,  1058,  1064,  1067,  1106, 
1112 

Merritt,  L.  A.  176 
Merritt  Speaking  Prize  433 
Merritt,  Thomas,  1026 

Merritt,  T.  R.  (first  president)  2,  9,  facing  22; 
23,  28,  46,  56,  77,  170,  213,  231,  243-4,  558, 
617,  705,  980,  1012,  1013,  1017,  1018,  1028, 
1029,  1030,  1031,  1036,  1038,  1041,  1062, 
1112,  1116 

Merritt,  Mrs.  T.  R.,  prize  for  dormitory  neat¬ 
ness  57 

Merritt,  T.  R.  (’03-T4)  10,  291,  292,  297;  facing 
311;  320;  between  358-9;  426;  between  582-3; 
664,  751,  960,  1003,  1014,  1015 
Merritt,  T.  R.  Gold  Medal  1097 
Merritt,  T.  R.,  Silver  Medal  819,  1097,  1098 
Merritt,  T.  R.  Ill  (’34-’44)  10;  between  582-3; 
726 

Merritt,  W.  FI.  1025,  1026 
Merritt,  Dr.  W.  H.  8,  9,  10,  25,  45,  282,  347; 
between  358-9;  360,  393,  417,  418,  432,  443, 
558,  618,  1014,  1029,  1056,  1057,  1078,  1084, 
1100 

Merritt,  Dr.  W.  H.,  Memorial  Prize  1100 

Merritt,  Mrs.  W.  H.,  Memorial  Prize  980,  1102 

Merritton,  9,  1025 

Merry,  C.  W.  E.  1176 

Merry,  P.  T.  V.  988,  995 

Mexico  726 

Meyer,  H.  B.  352,  360,  1097,  1098 

Meyer,  W.  O.  823 

Michell,  W.  C.  1084 

Middlesex  Regiment  332,  362,  519,  833 

Miles,  A.  C.  4 

Miller,  A.  A.  facing  150 

Miller,  A.  E.  311,  1084 

Miller,  C.  E.  288,  290;  facing  327 

Dr.  Miller  Cup  (Senior  Quarter-mile)  248 

Miller  G.  M.  &  Company  1106,  1109 

Miller,  G.  M.  173,  1107 

Miller,  G.  W.  1037 

Miller,  Rev.  J.  O.  v,  2,  nominated  headmaster 
3-4;  writes  first  prospectus  12;  career  of  17; 
20-1;  facing  22;  22,  25,  28-9;  between  38-9; 
headmaster  44;  Sunday  evening  services  50; 
marries  Miss  Katharine  Alexander  58;  80; 
facing  86;  107;  Studies  in  Ethics  129;  133-4, 
138;  facing  150;  156,  162;  appointed  to  Board 
173;  174,  197-8;  made  Doctor  of  Civil  Law 
209;  223,  229,  238,  255-8;  The  Student's 
History  Note  Book  257;  Brief  Biographies  - 
Supplementing  the  Study  of  Canadian  His¬ 
tory  257-8;  262,  275,  281,  311;  honoured  by 
Old  Boys  326;  The  New  Era  in  Canada  356; 
facing  359;  373,  376,  380-1;  In  Memoriam 
address  380-1,  1049-52;  resigns  394-9  passim; 
404;  facing  406;  419,  432,  435-7  passim,  443, 
529;  between  582-3;  595;  Memorial  Scholar¬ 
ships  619;  619-21,  663,  784,  787,  866,  885, 
892,  899,  979,  989;  between  998-9;  1013,  1017, 
1018,  1029,  1030,  1031,  1037,  1039,  1040, 
1046,  1047,  1049,  1053;  letter  of  resignation 
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1055;  1056,  1057,  1061,  1078,  1079,  1084, 
1087,  1109,  1111,  1116,  1123,  1157 
Miller,  Mrs.  J.  O.  between  166-7;  206,  269,  275, 
356,  439,  985 

Miller  Dr.  J.  O.,  Scholarships  1086 

Miller,  Katharine  187,  275,  279,  322,  355; 

between  486-7;  621 
Miller,  Lillian  1117 

Miller,  Nannette  (Mrs.  H.  Cassels)  58-9,  187, 
231;  facing  246;  275,  279,  309,  310;  between 
326-7;  342,  347,  353,  356,  446;  between  486-7; 
621,  834,  1084 
Miller,  T.  D.  facing  823 
Millichamp,  H.  F.  691 

Millichamp,  H.  R.  496,  500;  facing  503;  1127 
Millichamp,  R.  W.  xxxii,  55,  83,  170,  194,  213, 
1014,  1177 

Millidge,  J.  A.  390,  424,  425,  446,  447,  452, 
455,  456 

Milligan,  J.  D.  936 

Millman,  M.  B.  900,  915;  facing  919;  948,  952; 

facing  967;  969,  978,  981,  982,  1096 
Millman,  Rev.  R.  M.  493,  1084 
Mills,  C.  G.  856 
Mills,  G.  H.  355 
Mills,  H.  S.  242 

Milnes,  D.  H.  between  646-7;  660,  730 
Mimico  Asylum  C.C.  267,  297 
Minardi,  G.  1084 
Minns,  Rose  835-6 

Minthorn,  W.  M.  704;  between  710-11;  711, 
716,  719,  728 
Miranda,  F.  C.  726 
Miranda,  J.  P.  857 
Mischief-makers  158-62 
Misener,  E.  P.  691,  1127 
Misener,  J.  E.  F.  700 
Misenhimer,  J.  B.  768,  776 
Miss  Canada  III  830 
Mississauga  Point  1023,  1025 
Mississaugas  1022 

Mitchell,  A.  H.  between  806-7;  1003,  1015 
Mitchell,  Gen.  C.  H.  C.  395 
Mitchell,  D.  H.  facing  967 
Mitchell,  G.  G.  facing  118;  144 
Mitchell,  G.  G.  (’50-’55)  855 
Mitchell,  H.  W.  353 

Mitchell,  J.  W.  544,  582;  facing  583;  601,  606, 
610,  700,  1169,  1176 

Mitchell,  P.  D.  197;  facing  214;  214,  215,  232, 
265;  between  550-1;  988,  1084,  1096,  1097, 

1098 

Mitchell,  R.  S.  988 

Mitchell,  R.  W.  510;  facing  535;  547,  548,  550, 
586,  643 

Mitchell,  W.  C.  149 

Mix,  A.  E.  288,  289,  294,  296,  298,  299;  facing 
310,  311;  313,  315;  facing  342;  548,  664; 
between  806-7;  915,  936,  941,  960,  1014,  1084, 

1099 

Mix,  A.  E.,  Prize  980 

Mock  Parliaments  196 

Moen,  Miss  A.  between  998-9;  1081,  1085 


Moffat,  D.  780 
Moffat,  T.  780 

Moffett,  G.  M.  Entrance  Scholarships  1094 

Mohawks  (Lower  School  tribe)  457,  1101 

Moncrielf,  H.  G.  699 

Monk,  A.  J.  B.  689;  facing  695;  1127 

Monkey  Trial  480-1 

Montebello  Park  319 

Montenegro  362,  833 

Montgomery,  Gen.  B.  668,  699,  706,  709,  722, 
739,  866;  facing  903 

Montgomery,  C.  C.  S.  310;  facing  311;  320, 
362;  facing  374;  1125 
Montgomery,  C.  P.  856 
Montgomery,  Mrs.  311,  1080,  1084 
Montreal  168 

Montreal  Diocesan  College  27 
Moore,  A.  B.  369,  384 
Moore,  E.  C.  L.  1084 
Moore,  H.  Napier  785 
Moore,  J.  H.  493,  648,  1102 
Moore,  W.  G.  507 
Moore,  W.  H.  354 
Moore,  W.  K.  1169 
Moran,  R.  B.  between  902-3;  941 
Morgan,  C.  P.  995 
Morgan,  D.  L.  768,  776 
Morgan,  E.  W.  963;  between  998-9;  1084 
Morgan,  Mrs.  E.  W.  between  998-9;  1084 
Morgan,  M.  C.  644 
Morgan,  W.  T.  765,  770,  1081,  1084 
Moritz,  R.  F.  447,  495 
Morning  Herald  (Sydney,  N.S.W.)  549 
Morris,  G.  552,  580,  624,  659,  695,  696,  698, 
725;  between  742-3;  800,  850,  906,  915,  916, 
962;  between  998-9;  1080,  1084 
Morris,  R.  768 
Morris,  R.  G.  856;  facing  887 
Morrison,  D.  G.  580,  631;  between  646-7;  735, 
1127 

Morrow,  H.  W.  196,  197 

Morrow,  J.  G.  1084 

Morrow,  R.  E.  1003,  1085 

Morrow,  R.  E.  (’28-’30)  510;  facing  647;  699; 

between  998-9 
Morse,  B.  F.  483 
Morse,  F.  B.  907 
Morse-Kadel,  C.  C.  813 
Mortimer,  H.  2,  1017 
Morton,  A.  E.  B.  345,  1124 
Moss,  Sir  Charles  24,  213,  980,  1012,  1013, 
1028,  1039 

Moss,  The  Charles,  Award,  57 
Mount  Hope  R.A.F.  722 
Mowat,  Hon.  Sir  Oliver  xxxvii,  209 
Moyer,  W.  H.  516 
Mozart  Club  507 

Mud-puddle  Field  Battery,  159-60,  844 

Muggeridge,  J.  between  998-9;  1085 

Muir,  C.  D.  585,  587,  642,  643;  between  934-5; 

936,  942,  1159. 

Muir,  D.  M.  802 

Muir,  Judge,  4,  24,  1012,  1013,  1018,  1028 
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Muller,  P.  J.  956 
Mullett,  E.  S.  768,  781 
Mulock,  H.  M.  356 

Mulock,  Mary,  Scholarships,  1091,  1092 

Mulock,  Sir  W.  xxxvii 

Munich  638,  639,  667 

Munn,  A.  858 

Munns,  T.  C.  902 

Murphy,  E.  A.  176,  230,  232;  facing  246;  1101 
Murphy,  G.  689,  1127 
Murphy,  R.  K.  176 
Murray,  J.  C.  facing  967 
Murray,  J.  L.  760 
Murray,  J.  W.  646,  1097,  1098 
Murray,  Mrs.  K.  M.  1080,  1084 
Murray,  K.  S.  838 
Murray,  R.  A.  713 
Murriacciole,  F.  920 
Muscle-binders  580,  597-8 
Music  at  school  506-7 
Mussolini,  Benito  647,  737 
Musson,  G.  between  38-9;  66,  83;  facing  87; 
333,  1177 

Myers,  H.  V.  B.  781 
Myles,  A.  R.  facing  231 


N 

Nairn,  D.  B.  facing  887 
Nairn,  R.  G.  S.  704,  726 
Naisbitt,  H.  T.  367 
Naismith,  Dr.  943 
Nasmith,  M.  E.  facing  263 
National  Cash  Register  Co.  829 
National  Defence  (Army)  Cadet  competition 
765 

National  Hockey  League  51,  52 
National  Oratorical  Contest  801 
National  Research  Council  795,  837 
NATO  790,  816 
Natwick,  B.  E.  492 
Navy  Awards  741 

Naylon,  M.  L.  facing  647;  between  710-11; 
1128 

Neale,  W.  R.  698,  1084 
Neeland,  W.  D.  492,  516 
Neelon,  Mrs.  1080,  1084 
Neeve,  J.  B.  390,  422,  482,  495 
Nelles,  J.  E.  facing  887 
Nelson,  V.  186,  214 
Nesbitt,  Tommy  28,  130,  145,  188 
Ness,  A.  G.  642;  facing  646 
Neutrals  1022,  1023 
New,  R.  J.  1176 
Newbolt,  Sir  Henry  308,  907 
Newbolt,  Canon  341 
New  Boys’  Concert  117,  507 
Newfoundland  212,  726 
Newman,  A.  G.  facing  214;  215 
Newman  Brothers,  St.  Catharines  229,  465,  913, 
1040 

Newman,  G.  B.  893,  920,  926,  952,  955 


Newman,  L.  D.  226;  facing  231 
Newton,  J.  facing  263 
New  York  Tribune  238 
New  York  University  742 
Niagara  Falls  9,  142,  1024,  1025,  1026 
Niagara  Falls  Collegiate  289,  454 
Niagara  Gorge  625 

Niagara-on-the-Lake  7,  318,  341,  1022,  1024, 
1120 

Niagara  Peninsula  6,  9,  899,  1019,  1022-7 
Niagara  University  742 
Nice,  B.  K.  1128 

Nicholl,  C.  I.  H.  facing  583;  644,  662,  678,  680, 
684,  688,  692,  696;  between  742-3;  837,  1092, 
1097,  1098 

Nicholl,  Ellen  M.,  Scholarship  1092 
Nicholls,  F.  134,  172,  207,  213,  1013,  1036, 
1037, 1107 

Nicholls,  F.  I.  525,  526,  550;  between  550-1; 
563,  564,  691 

Nicholls’  Hall  207,  213;  facing  214;  214,  267; 

facing  279;  370;  facing  391;  1107,  1168,  1169 
Nicholls,  H.  G.  P.  120 

Nicholls,  N.  C.  facing  214;  219,  226,  227;  facing 
231;  231,232,  288 
Nicholls,  W.  N.  155,  183,  333 
Nichols  College,  Buffalo,  335,  336,  367,  625, 
676 

Nichols,  P.  H.  L.  769,  781,  1119 
Nichols,  T.  J.  716,  727,  730,  771,  781;  facing 
791,  813 

Nicholson,  C.  L.  W.  facing  311;  315,  1124 

Nickle,  E.  M.,  Scholarship  692 

Nicknames,  boys’  42,  209,  681 

Nicol,  I.  F.  726 

Nicosia,  G.  G.  580,  646,  662 

Nicosia,  R.  J.  580,  678 

Nieghorn,  K.  1125 

Nind,  P.  H.  755,  812,  963;  between  998-9;  1084 
19th  Lincoln  Regiment  431,  1120 
19th  St.  Catharines  Battalion  of  Infantry  27, 
1119 

19th  St.  Catharines  Regiment  1120 
Nivin,  F.  C.  447,  448,  449,  500,  1118 
Noble,  E.  A.  660,  1177 
Nordheimer,  K.  A.  facing  727;  735,  1127 
Norfolk  Regiment  690 
Normandy,  invasion  of  734 
Norris  Flour  Mill  17,  36 
Norsworthy,  A.  J.  226;  facing  231;  361,  1124 
Norsworthy,  G.  C.  379,  384 
Norsworthy,  J.  W.  230,  246,  250,  1097,  1098 
Norsworthy,  S.  C.  137,  149,  151,  153,  156,  163, 
168,  194,  212,  345,  443;  between  550-1;  552, 
569,  575,  1014,  1057,  1176 
North,  Miss  B.  J.  856,  891,  963,  1080,  1084 
Norton,  J.  M.  699 
Norton,  J.  W.  678 

Norton-Taylor,  H.  W.  178,  183,  346,  1124 
Nostalgia  368-9,  458-60,  470-1 
Nowers,  G.  B.  1101 
Noxon,  G.  C.  1124 
Nuclear  physics  842 
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Oakville-Trafalgar  High  School  894 

Oats,  H.  1084 

O’Brian,  P.  D.  384 

O’Brien  H.  J.  304 

S.S.  Ocean  74 

Ochsner  Clinic  829 

Ode  to  an  Airman  732 

Odyssey  846 

O’Flynn,  F.  M.  418,  441,  499;  facing  535;  544, 
547,  548.  550,  1096,  1101,  1169 
O’Flynn,  J.  H.  facing  486;  491,  492,  500,  1098, 
1102 

Ogden,  A.  U.  facing  231 
Ogden  Cup  for  Senior  100  yards,  269 
Ogden,  Mrs.  834 
Ogden,  V.  (Jr.)  176 
Ogden,  Dr.  W.  E.  190 
Ogilvie,  L.  facing  119;  1062 
Ogilvie,  N.  C.  52;  facing  119;  184,  194,  1062, 
1129 

Ogilvie,  W.  52;  facing  119;  1062 
O’Grady,  Mary  835-6 
O’Grady,  V.  C.  facing  263 
Old  Boys’  Association  x,  118-19,  167-8,  212, 
239,  281,  371,  376-7,  382,  398,  660,  673,  714, 
742,  777,  785,  804,  822,  838,  847;  between 
902-3;  985,  988,  1042,  1055,  1099,  1175-6 
Old  Boys’  Association,  past  presidents  facing 
439;  between  486-7;  between  550-1;  facing 
759;  between  870-1 

Old  Boys’  Association  Scholarship  1089 

Old  Boys’  cricket,  512,  643,  774 

Old  Boys  Cup  (Senior  220  yards)  248 

Old  Boys’  dinner  569-70;  between  582-3;  785; 

between  870-1;  1003 
Old  Boys’  football  495,  700 
Old  Boys’  participation  in  South  African  War 
184;  World  War  I  332-3;  World  War  II 
671-4;  Korean  War  822-3 
Old  Boys’  Week-ends  575;  between  582-3;  599, 
600,  111 ,  875,  between  902-3;  955 
Olmsted,  A.  T.  441,  500,  514,  517;  between 
550-1;  550,  1092,  1097,  1102 
Olympic  Games  772 
Olyslager,  W.  857 
O’Meara,  F.  M.  1177 

O’Meara,  Rev.  T.  R.  443,  493,  1014,  1054,  1057 
O’Neil,  E.  E.  659,  1084 
Ontario  Agricultural  College  810 
Ontario  Cricket  Association  134,  829 
Ontario  Interscholastic  Fencing  Championship 
Cup  950 

Ontario  Paper  Company  598,  976 
Ontario  Secondary  School  Teachers’  Federation 
971 

Ontario  Temperance  Act  165 
Ontario’s  Fourth  Reader  907 
Oppenheimer,  Dr.  R.  968 
Oran  706 

Orchard,  F.  G.  1046 
Orders  and  Decorations  372 


Ordonez,  J.  A.  G.  646,  677,  1156 
Ordonez,  R.  C.  between  710-11;  772,  936,  944, 
1156 

O'Reilly,  M.  R.  facing  118 

Original  Boys  (1889)  facing  39;  1177 

S.S.  Orient  74 

Oriole  II  422 

Orme,  W.  M.  H.  398 

Orr,  O.  R.  1098 

Orr,  T.  H.  510,  586,  602,  643;  facing  870-1; 

1096, 1098 
Osborne,  J.  P.  145 
Osgoode  Hall  119,  324 
Oshawa  Collegiate  725 

Osier,  B.  B.  398,  431,  664,  961;  between  966-7; 

1003,  1013,  1014,  1075 
Osier,  G.  F.  424,  431,  476,  1098 
Osier,  G.  W.  776,  781 
Osier,  W.  E.  963,  982,  1003,  1084,  1085 
Osier,  Sir  William  209 
Ottawa  Valley  C.C.  491 
Otter  Lake  275,  322;  between  326-7 
Outerbridge,  P.  N.  688,  111,  1097,  1098,  1102 
Overlord  731 

Owen,  D.  D.  605;  facing  726;  734,  1126 
Owen,  D.  R.  G.  facing  535;  542,  547,  548,  661; 

between  806-7;  960,  1015,  1098 
Owen,  Archbishop  D.  T.  472,  601,  734 
Owen,  Mrs.  D.  T.  550 
Oxford  744 

Oxford  and  Bucks  Regiment  345 
Oxford  Cathedral  474 


P 

Pacifism  912 

Page,  J.  P.  602,  648,  697,  1080,  1084 
Paisley,  R.  between  998-9;  1085 
Palais  Royal  475 
Pale  Face  Club,  The  117 
Palmer,  J.  J.  368 

Palmer,  R.  B.  734,  facing  742;  1127 

Pancoast,  J.  F.  657 

Papineau,  Talbot  351 

Parliament  Buildings,  Toronto  xxii 

Park,  C.  I.  646,  650,  1096,  1119 

Park,  G.  S.  625,  657,  660,  662,  684 

Parke,  F.  S.  facing  263 

Parker,  H.  333 

Parrish,  W.  P.  366 

Parry  Sound  275 

Partridge,  D.  A.  1117 

Partridge,  D.  G.  756,  891,  1084 

Pascoe,  C.  A.  L.  facing  311;  314,  333,  1084 

Passchendaele  348,  360-2 

Passi,  E.  R.  893,  952 

Patricia,  Princess  321 

Patrick,  J.  W.  O.  1094 

Patterson,  Archdeacon  304 

Patterson,  Miss  A.  1084 

Patterson,  H.  E.  768 

Patterson,  R.  F.  212 
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Patterson,  W.  P.  601 
Pattison,  J.  C.  829 

Pauline,  G.  C.  510,  516,  540,  1119,  1169 
Pauw,  J.  V.  57 
Pawley,  N.  854,  857 
Payne,  G.  E.  1117 

Peacemaker,  The  see  Edward  VII  202 

Pearce,  K.  R.  155 

Pearce,  R.  G.  969 

Pearl  Harbour  689 

Pearson,  C.  T.  379,  398,  416 

Pearson,  J.  facing  263 

Pearson,  J.  W.  398,  1097 

Pearson,  Hon.  Lester  B.  870 

Peck,  H.  H.  513,  525 

Peckoff,  Major  Z.  493 

Peek,  R.  L.  311,  1101 

Pegler,  A.  J.  590 

Pegler,  W.  590 

Peixotto,  E.  A.  418,  439 

Pellatt,  Sir  Henry  189,  262,  324,  1043 

Pellatt,  M.  189 

Pembroke  College,  Cambridge  98,  745 
Peninsula  Press  858 
Penney,  R.  M.  759 
Pepler,  D.  F.  800 
Perdue,  Rev.  R.  K.  994 
Perdue,  R.  R.  900,  915,  970 
Perkins,  H.  R.  476,  1046 
Perkins,  Rev.  J.  M.  1046 
Perren,  R.  B.  900,  951,  952,  970,  978,  982 
Perry,  Rev.  N.  I.  171,  213,  282,  1014,  1084 
Perry,  Frank,  M.  42,  82;  facing  87;  100;  facing 
118;  118,  121,  333,  1177 
Perry,  R.  C.  768,  776 
Perry,  T.  S.  759,  780,  823 
“Pest  House”  1110 
Petain,  Marshal  687 
Peters,  H.  320 

Peters,  H.  J.  82;  facing  87;  92 

Peters,  J.  H.  facing  311;  315 

Peterson,  W.  A.  823,  826 

Pettit,  G.  H.  398 

Pettit  Scholarship  1091 

Pfohl,  E.  P.  376 

Pfohl,  P.  P.  (’33-’43)  1096 

Pfohl,  P.  P.  662,  678;  facing  694;  737,  739 

Phelps,  G.  S.  1084 

Phillips,  A.  495 

Phillips,  P.  K.  874 

Philipson,  Cpl.  722 

Philps,  D.  E.  697 

Phin,  R.  M.  398 

Piat  anti-tank  weapon  757 

Pick-a-back  wrestling  166 

Pickering  College  762,  1016 

Pigott  Construction  Co.  Ltd.  1114 

Pilbeam,  H.  D.  887,  902,  918,  937 

Pilgrim,  E.  V.  B.  vi;  facing  998;  1003-5 

Pilgrim,  P.  1004 

Pilgrim,  T.  1004 

Ping-pong  481-2 

Piper,  W.  499,  527 


Pirates  549 
Pirie,  A.  A.  648 

Pirie,  C.  G.  419,  429,  434,  452,  691 
Pirie,  G.  S.  431 
Platt  Cup  248 

Plaunt,  D.  C.  facing  694;  facing  727;  733; 

facing  967;  1127 
Plebeians  549 
Plumptre,  Canon  493 
Plutarch  420 
Pogue,  T.  R.  887 

Pollock,  C.  A.  between  806-7;  1003,  1015 

Poole,  D.  W.  facing  967 

Poole,  J.  D.  895,  897;  facing  919;  1174 

Port  Colborne  1025 

Port  Dalhousie  9,  10,  262,  1025 

Porter,  A.  A.  299,  316,  353,  1126 

Porter,  A.  A.,  memorial  window  474 

Porter,  A.  L.  360,  362,  495,  661,  780 

Porter,  H.  A.  780 

Porter,  H.  I.  768 

Porter,  R.  F.  550,  569 

Port  Hope  4,  27 

Port  Robinson  1025 

Port  Weller  1025 

Potter,  G.  C.  894 

Poverty  Flat  35 

Powell,  E.  D.  716,  717,  759,  770 
Powell,  E.  G.  110,  203;  facing  214;  facing  231; 
facing  246;  254;  between  262-3;  265,  280; 
facing  310;  facing  359;  379,  413,  414,  434, 
468;  facing  486;  facing  535;  552;  facing  598; 
facing  631;  653;  facing  759;  760,  831,  1068-9, 
1080,  1084,  1099,  1110 

Powell,  Mrs.  E.  G.  between  326-7;  353,  629,  760, 
1068,  1099 

Powell,  E.  G.,  Memorial  Prize  1099 
Powell,  E.  G.,  Memorial  Scholarship  1086,  1091 
Powell,  G.  C.  facing  535;  659,  697  1084 
Powell,  G.  C.  ( ’2 1-’3 3 )  492,  512,  546,  547,  548, 
550,  565,  586,  1096,  1174 
Powell,  K.  P.  896;  facing  903;  904,  920,  1169 
Powell,  L.  G.  B.  between  710-11;  716,  1156 
Powell,  P.  G.  G.  601,  643,  655,  700 
Pratt,  E.  J.  494 
Prayer  Hall  439-40 

Prefects  39,  634;  facing  646;  659-60,  662,  887-8; 
facing  967 

Prefects’  Scholarship  Prizes  1099 
Prefects’  Soccer  League  954 
Presbyterians  xx,  xxii 
President’s  Gold  Medal,  1097 
Press  Club  858 
Preston,  Dr.  R.  A.  931 

Price,  LI.  135,  137,  143,  148;  facing  150;  163, 
186,  239,  1096,  1097,  1098 
Price  Memorial  Prizes  980,  1099 
Price,  Waterhouse  &  Co.  970 
Prideaux,  P.  C.  1084 
Prideaux,  Rev.  W.  A.  1084 
Prince,  A.  C.  333,  988 
Prince,  J.  A.  543,  691,  988 
Prince,  J.  M.  988 
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Prince,  Rev.  R.  H.  1084 
Prince  of  Wales  390 
H.M.S.  Prince  of  Wales  690 
Princess  Patricia  321 
Princeton  O.T.C.  703 

Princeton  University  702,  818,  975,  1033,  1034 
Principal  Emeritus  398,  404,  419,  432,  435-6, 
529,  619;  between  902-3 
Pringle,  J.  F.  850,  914,  962,  1003,  1084 
Prize  Days  56-7,  77,  213-14,  231,  240,  270,  310; 
between  326-7;  352,  394,  433,  440-41,  493, 
517,  550,  551,  600-2,  687-8,  777,  817-18,  869, 
921,  979 

Proctor,  A.  C.  500 
Proctor  Trophy  769 
Prophet,  T.  697 
Pro’s  House,  The  1108 

Protestant  Canada  xviii,  xix,  xxii,  xxiii,  xxx 
Protestant  Episcopal  Divinity  School  facing 
xxxiii,  xxxiv 

Provisional  Board  of  Directors,  Bishop  Ridley 
College,  first  full  4-5 
Prudhomme,  J.  D.  802 
Public  speaking  301,  417 
Pugilism  165 
Purcell,  Jack  658 
Purdue,  R.  K.  1176 
Putnam,  J.  O.  facing  583;  734,  1128 
Pyle’s  Bunion  Derby  463 


Q 

Quebec  and  conscription  350-1 

Queen  Mary  627 

S.S.  Queen  of  Bermuda  861 

Queen's  Canadian  Hospital  347 

Queen's  College  (Kingston)  xxi 

Queen’s  Own  Rifles  262,  332;  history  of  734 

Queen's  Plate  122 

Queenston  1024,  1026 

Queenston  Heights,  9,  139,  140,  141,  899,  1025 
Queen’s  University  240,  692,  970 
Queen’s  University  (Belfast)  795 
Queen  Victoria,  79,  201-2,  1031,  1095 


R 


Railton,  R.  H.  769,  781,  800,  801 
Rainbow,  G.  G.  724;  facing  759;  771,  775,  777, 
780,  781;  facing  791;  1096,  1156 
Ramsay,  A.  G.  1098 
Ramsay,  R.  G.  643,  1101 
Ramsay,  Mrs.  R.  G.  834 
Ramsden,  R.  C.  508 
Randall,  W.  O.  700 
Rapsey,  J.  P.  500,  751 
Ravenscourt  School  836 
Read,  A.  M.  1084 
Read,  V.  1081,  1084 


Reading  contest  419 
Recessional  308,  907 
Recommendations  116 
Red  Cross  (see  Canadian) 

Redwing,  flying  machine  273 
Reed,  A.  M.  25,  27 
Reed,  T.  A.  xxvi,  xxxviii 

Reedman,  E.  J.  795;  facing  806;  962;  between 
998-9;  1084 

Reference  Library  between  870-1 
Reid,  Col.,  Cup  448 
Reid,  I.  J.  724,  726 

Reid,  J.  D.  771,  781;  facing  791;  869,  1045, 
1156 

Reid,  J.  L.  369,  379,  1045 

Reid,  R.  A.  644;  between  646-7;  654 

Reid,  T.  H.  E.  869,  874;  facing  887 

Remembrance  Days  473 

Reminiscences  324-5 

Renals,  E.  560,  1108 

Rendall,  Dr.  493 

Renison,  Bishop  R.  J.  304,  493,  621,  688,  1061 

Renison,  R.  J.  B.  648,  688 

Rennselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  742 

Reredos,  The,  figures  from  between  454-5 

Reville,  R.  W.  479,  500,  510,  617,  751 

Reynolds,  B.  1084 

Rheims  Cathedral  474 

Rhodes,  Cecil  807,  813,  1081,  1084 

Rhythm  Club  857 

Rice,  B.  A.  896 

Rice,  G.  D.  820,  869,  1093,  1097,  1098,  1102 
Rice,  R.  G.  896,  920,  956,  978 
Richard  of  Bordeaux  696 
Richards,  F.  725 
Richards,  J.  S.  1176 
Richardson,  C.  176 
Richardson,  J.  B.  354,  405 
Richardson,  P.  176;  facing  214;  215,  379,  1101, 
1126 

Richardson,  T.  E.  893 
Richardson,  W.  H.  453 
Richardson,  W.  P.  484,  730 
Rickover,  Vice-Admiral  H.  G.  846 
Riddolls,  R.  F.  897 
Riddolls,  W.  A.  896;  facing  903 
Ridgeway,  K.  J.  417 
Ridleian  poetry  863-5 
Ridley  art  collection  1116-17 
Ridley,  Bishop  Nicholas  21,  98,  474,  662,  743-7, 
1019 

Ridley  Cricket  Centuries  (1897-1927)  487, 
(1928)  488,  (1929-35)  585,  861,  1159 
Ridley  College,  naming  of  188,  1038;  educa¬ 
tional  policy  197-9;  attempts  at  creating  a 
new,  modern  college  203;  physical  culture 
fetish  205;  family  tradition  207;  Building 
Committee  (1903)  229;  new  Upper  School 
230,  1040;  Dormitory  Rules  242;  library  244; 
re-titling  of  Upper  School  Building  to  School 
House  253;  Lower  School  sports  266;  School 
crest  268;  School  Management  Committee 
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282;  new  Headmaster’s  House  326;  staff 
facing  359;  Board  of  Governors  443;  new 
Lower  School  464-7  passim;  religious  denom¬ 
inations  537;  Lower  School  building  torn 
down  543;  attendance  drops  554-5;  new 
dormitory  555-7;  50th  Anniversary  660;  letter 
to  parents  738;  60th  Anniversary  817;  new 
dormitory  849;  addition  to  Upper  School  913; 
attendance  increases  914;  staff  (1958-9) 
962-3;  annual  fees  964;  appeal  for  funds 
1039-40;  correspondence  1043-5;  special  re¬ 
port  on  School  congestion  1052-3;  dual 
principalship  1054;  new  corporate  form 
1056-7;  letter  to  St.  Catharines  residents 
1058;  expansion  1058;  principal  to  head¬ 
master  1061;  special  fees  1067-8;  standing 
committees  1074;  Foundation  Fund  1075; 
Property  Committee  1075,  1076;  new  class¬ 
room  buildings  1075 

Ridley  College  Foundation  Fund  867,  986, 
1075,  1076,  1091 

Ridley  College  Women's  Guild  445-6,  567,  629, 
834-5,  850,  980,  1090,  1100 
Ridley  Farm  1108 
Ridley  Onward,  school  play  645 
Ridley  Parliament  417,  536 
Ridley  philosophy  880-6 
Ridley  Quadrangle  556;  facing  566 
Ridley  Road,  St.  Catharines  614,  616,  850,  1041 
Ridley’s  rinks  facing  391 

Ridley  students,  attendance  at  universities  741-2, 
752,  910 

Ridout,  Thomas  89 

Rigby,  E.  P.  952,  970,  981,  982,  1093,  1097, 
1098 

Rigby,  R.  B.  H.  between  550-1 
Rigby,  R.  P.  601 

Rigby,  T.  H.  893,  955;  facing  967 
Riguero,  C.  A.  644,  646;  facing  646;  between 
646-7;  657 

Riley,  A.  F.  between  710-11;  735,  1126 

Riley,  Rev.  C.  E.  472 

Riiey,  H.  W.  648 

Rimini  731 

Rink,  re-vamped  809 

Rinks  facing  391 

Riordon,  C.  C.  213,  376,  393,  443,  664,  1014, 
1057,  1062 

Ripley,  R.  C.  510,  523;  facing  535;  546,  547, 
565,  584,  586,  588,  602,  690,  691;  facing  742; 
between  934-5;  936,  941,  1096,  1127 
Rippingille,  E.  N.  891 

Riselay,  E.  G.  242;  facing  246;  248,  250,  376, 
599 

Ritchie,  Hon.  Justice  116 
Ritchie,  Gen.  Sir  Neil  901 
Ritter,  W.  M.  420,  422 
Rix,  A.  995 
Roaf,  J.  73 
Robarts,  J.  A.  661 
Robertson,  Chief  Justice  478 
Robertson,  A.  L.  544 
Robertson,  D.  C.  between  710-11 


Robertson,  D.  S.  371 
Robertson,  H.  M.  599 
Robertson,  P.  M.  643,  858 
Robertson,  W.  451 

Robin  Hood  Flour  Mills,  Port  Colborne,  758 
Robinson,  A.  405 

Robinson,  C.  F.  422;  facing  486;  492,  496,  500; 

facing  503;  691;  between  710-11;  1128,  1169 
Robinson,  C.  K.  S.  751 
Robinson,  D.  G.  B.  550 

Robinson,  D.  M.  between  710-11;  714,  716, 
724,  726 

Robinson,  D.  S.  232,  333,  1097,  1098,  1176 
Robinson,  G.  C.  1084 
Robinson,  Sir  J.  B.  xxix 

Robinson,  S.  H.  398,  416,  418;  facing  439;  454, 
509,  543,  1176 

Robinson,  S.  P.  H.  facing  967 

Robinson,  T.  G.  H.  527,  568,  569 

Robinson,  W.  H.  528 

Robson,  D.  W.  646 

Rockwell,  W.  A.  776,  802,  823,  828 

Rockwell,  W.  A.  (Ill)  802 

Rodman  Hall  10,  432,  552 

Rodomar,  Baz  827 

R.oestad,  K.  J.  776 

Roewade,  O.  915 

Rogers,  Alfred  293,  393,  443,  664,  1014,  1057, 
1155 

Rogers,  A.  W.  352,  355,  367,  369,  388,  389, 
1016 

Rogers,  D.  E.  453,  456,  482,  1155 
Rogers,  G.  W.  484 
Rogers,  J.  S.  544 
Rogers,  R.  510,  521 

Rogers,  R.  T.  L.  (I)  417,  441,  581,  829,  1102 

Rolph,  R.  H.  1127 

Rommel,  General  706,  709,  722 

Roosevelt,  F.  D.  690,  791 

Roper,  Mrs.  E.  M.  413,  1080,  1084 

Rosedale  Cricket  Club  134,  386,  485,  487 

Rosehill,  H.  R.  facing  214;  215,  226;  facing  231 

Rosevear,  W.  B.  facing  246 

Ross,  C.  F.  M.  facing  903 

Ross,  D.  M.  500 

Ross,  Hon.  G.  A.  xxxvi,  xxxvii 

Ross,  J.  860 

Ross,  R.  K.  744 

Ross,  Hon.  W.  D.  493 

Rossiter,  E.  565,  582,  602,  605,  1096 

Rotary  Club  of  St.  Catharines  725,  801 

Rothesay  College,  N.B.  129,  172 

Rough,  H.  E.  263,  731 

Rough  Cup  for  Senior  High  Jump  269 

Rounthwaite,  F.  J.  660,  662,  680 

Rounthwaite,  H.  L.  643,  660,  662 

Rountree,  J.  M.  845 

Routley,  J.  S.  726;  facing  759;  766,  774,  775, 
111,  1096,  1169 
Rowe,  F.  E.  714;  facing  759 
Rowe,  R.  H.  775,  781,  811,  813 
Rowe,  V.  E.  I.  1177 
Rowland,  C.  G.  1084 
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Rowland,  J.  D.  921,  1102 
Rowland,  P.  M.  893,  969,  981,  982 
Rowland,  R.  L.  646 
Roy,  E.  G.  201,  1096 
Roy,  F.  155,  201 

Royal  Air  Force  362,  683,  722,  765,  (deaths) 
1125,  (enlistments)  1129-47 
Royal  Canadian  Air  Force  627,  672,  689,  691, 
699,  734,  756,  799,  976,  (deaths)  1127,  (en¬ 
listments)  1129-47 
Royal  Canadian  Cadet  Camp  806 
Royal  Canadian  Dragoons  184,  371,  765 
Royal  Canadian  Navy  672,  829 
Royal  Canadian  Navy  Volunteer  Reserve  698, 
725,  (deaths)  1127,  (enlistments)  1129-47 
Royal  Canadian  Regiment  319,  673 
Royal  Canadian  Yacht  Club  422 
Royal  Commission  on  Education  in  Ontario 
761-2,  1069 

Royal  Conservatory  of  Music  (Leipzig)  27 
Royal  Flying  Corps  343,  362,  412,  (deaths) 
1125,  (enlistments)  1129-34 
Royal  Fusiliers  322 

Royal  Hamilton  Light  Infantry  673,  690,  742 
Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs  520 
Royal  Life  Saving  Society  541 
Royal  Military  College  31,  287,  299,  321,  431, 
833,  931,  970,  1020 

Royal  Military  College  Entrance  Scholarship 
1093 

Royal  Navy  706,  733,  (deaths)  1125,  (enlist¬ 
ments)  1127-48 
Royal  Naval  College  736 
Royal  Regiment  of  Canada  673,  691 
H.M.C.S.  Royal  Roads  736,  970 
Royal  Winnipeg  Rifles  739 
Rudd,  G.  D.  S.  Ill,  1092,  1097,  1098 
Rugby  639-40;  facing  679 
Rugby,  England  523 
Rugger  vs.  rugby  216 
Rugger  see  Football 
Ruhr,  the  707 
Rumble,  R.  J.  L.  677 
Rumpel,  O.  H.  1127 
Runge,  W.  F.  734,  1126 

Russell,  John  (portrait  painter)  326;  facing 
406;  467,  474;  between  486-7;  617;  facing 
743;  1116,  1117 
Russia  200 
Ruth,  Babe  479 
Rutherford,  D.  E.  500 
Rybka,  Dr.  K.  R.  1114 
Ryckman,  G.  N.  52,  60,  148 
Ryerson,  Rev.  Dr.  E.  xxxvii,  1027 
Rykert,  D.  G.  between  870-1 


S 

Sacco  and  Vanzetti  479 
Sadleir,  C.  R.  429 
H.M.C.S.  Saguenay  731 

Sahara  Desert  Canoe  Club  809,  851,  949,  1170 


St.  Andrew’s  College  94,  182,  193,  203,  208,  216, 
241,  268,  294,  295,  313-17  passim,  337-9 
passim  363,  423-5  passim,  446-7,  485-90  pas¬ 
sim,  495,  511-13  passim,  524-6  passim,  545, 
564-6  passim,  604,  606-7,  623,  641-3  passim, 
649-52  passim,  656,  682,  956,  957,  700-2  pas¬ 
sim,  709,  714,  716,  723,  724,  725,  771,  773-6 
passim „  778,  800,  814,  826,  827,  828,  851,  853, 
858-61  passim,  874-6  passim,  893,  919,  947, 
951,  952,  955,  999,  1149-72  passim 
St.  Andrew’s  Ward  School  1027 
St.  Augustine  912 

St.  Barnabas  Church,  St.  Catharines  472 
St.  Catharines  1,  3,  4,  6,  7-11,  18,  31,  50,  52,  56, 
74,  85,  91,  157,  223,  372,  1017,  1018,  1026, 
1027,  1040 

St.  Catharines  Collegiate  Institute  50,  60,  91, 
150,  151,  153,  289,  825,  955,  1027 
St.  Catharines  Committee  128,  358 
St.  Catharines  Cricket  Club  442,  488,  980 
St.  Catharines  “Cyclone”  267 
St.  Catharines-Grimsby  Regional  Scholarship 
1093 

St.  Catharines  Lacrosse  Club  59 
St.  Catharines  Mineral  Water  Company  56 
St.  Catharines  Old  Boys’  memorial  window  474 
St.  Catharines  Standard  221,  231,  261,  599,  818, 
820,  831,  858,  875,  1087 
St.  David’s  1024,  1025 
St.  Eloi  346 

St.  Georges  C.C.,  Buffalo  425,  485 

St.  Georges  C.C.,  Winnipeg  425 

St.  James  Cathedral  facing  xxxiv,  493,  1061 

St.  John’s  Church,  Youngstown  537 

St.  Julien  340 

St.  Laurent,  Louis  facing  791;  837 
St.  Laurent,  Mme  L.  facing  791 
St.  Michael’s  College  xxxvii,  210 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  140,  341 
St.  Paul’s  Church,  Toronto  223,  1062 
St.  Paul’s  School,  England  522 
St.  Paul  Street  1026 

St.  Thomas’  Church  2,  50,  223,  230,  251,  305, 
342,  368,  412,  644,  917,  918,  1003,  1062 
Sale,  R.  M.  921 
Salkeld,  J.  K.  922 
Salonika  362,  833 

Salter  and  Flemming  849,  1106,  1115 
Salter,  J.  A.  between  550-1;  569,  690;  facing 
742;  1128 

Salter,  Mr.  (St.  Catharines)  743 
Salter,  W.  849,  913 
Saltus  Grammar  School  861 
Salway,  J.  L.  279;  facing  311;  313,  315,  320, 
1168 

Samman,  J.  H.  1084 

Sanders,  D.  M.  981,  1102 

Sanderson,  G.  B.  659,  735,  1084,  1127 

Sanderson,  J.  F.  421,  422;  facing  439;  454 

Sandoz  Prize  837 

Sangster,  W.  R.  781,  828 

San  Salvador  726 

Santa  Barbara  42,  58 
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Sapir,  E.  501 
Sarnia  4 

Saturday  Night  153 
Saucy,  M.  A.  855 
Saunders,  A.  1157 
Saunders,  G.  C.  384 
Savory,  G.  G.  739 
Savory,  P.  B.  662,  716 

Saxton,  J.  C.  W.  963;  between  998-9;  1003, 
1084,  1085 
Scadding,  S.  73 

Scandrett,  J.  H.  H.  623,  643,  653,  654,  655,  657, 
Scandrett,  H.  J.  683,  740 
Scandrett,  J.  H.  333,  341,  347 
Scandrett,  J.  H.  H.  between  582-3;  facing  631; 
between  646-7 

Scandrett,  W.  L.  (’06-’08)  251,  323,  661,  1118 

Scandrett,  W.  L.  (’33-’35)  582,  606,  1176 

Scatcherd,  C.  C.  353,  369 

Scatcherd,  J.  L.  320;  facing  390;  438,  1125 

Scharnhorst  730 

Schadt,  E.  K.  801,  802 

Schmidt,  W.  S.  676,  1101 

Schmitt,  O.  H.  625;  facing  694 

Schmon,  A.  A.  facing  807;  818;  between  838-9; 

868,  960,  1014,  1067,  1115 
Schmon  Memorial  Hospital  817,  818;  between 
838-9;  913,  1106,  1115,  1117 
Schmon,  R.  M.  580;  between  646-7;  676,  683; 
facing  694;  700,  702,  735,  818;  between  838-9; 
936,  954 

Schmon,  R.  R.  627,  645;  facing  646;  646;  be¬ 
tween  646-7;  651,  654,  702;  facing  726;  818; 
between  838-9;  between  934-5;  936,  941,  1101, 
1115,  1117,  1128,  1174 

Schmon,  Lt.  R.  R.,  Memorial  Scholarship  1093 
Schneidau,  W.  K.  657,  697,  704,  716 
Scholarships,  bursaries  and  awards  471,  618-19, 
692-3,  837,  910,  980-1,  986-7,  1046,  1063, 
1086-1100,  1102 

Scholarship  winners  between  166-7;  between 
550-1;  between  742-3;  1091-4 
School  Activities  Committee  890 
School  crest  facing  167 

School  House,  The  between  230-1;  253;  between 
390-1;  468,  475,  614,  632,  676,  677,  710,  717, 
830,  857,  894,  900,  922,  1002,  1019,  1058, 
1106,  1109,  1174 
School  picture  between  230-1 
School  Song  23,  1034 
School  uniform  see  Uniform,  School 
Schramm,  A.  F.  156,  157 
Schramm,  Arthur  165 
Schryer,  A.  K.  582;  facing  582;  622 
Schuch,  F.  P.  500 

Schussler,  J.  D.  682,  698,  756,  799,  1084 
Science,  advance  in  911 
Science  Club  389,  856 

Science  Department  796-7;  facing  806;  841-6, 
968 

Sclater,  A.  N.  231,  232,  242;  facing  246;  248, 
250;  facing  390;  1124 
Sclater,  C.  H.  206,  333,  1101 


Scopes,  John  T.  (Monkey  Trial)  480 
Score,  A.  H.  230 
Scotland  725 

Scott,  Angus  Cheever  959 

Scott,  C.  D.  389 

Scott,  D.  S.  736 

Scott,  E,  K.  801,  802 

Scott,  Rev.  Canon  F.  G.  382,  617 

Scott,  G.  B.  1084 

Scott,  J.  G.  371,  438,  1098,  1125 

Scott-Kerr,  W.  F.  328,  1092 

Scott-Paine,  J.  H.  680,  695,  710;  between  710-11 

Scripta  Ridleiana  597 

Scripture  and  Divinity  Prize  1099 

Scruton,  H.  713 

Seager,  Alan  420 

Seagram,  P.  F.  423,  505,  511,  512,  513,  526; 
facing  535;  542,  545,  546,  550,  585,  641,  643, 
648,  668,  689,  691;  facing  695;  between  934-5; 
936,  942,  1096 

Seagram,  P.  F.  Memorial  Scholarship  1089 

Seagram,  R.  P.  900,  969 

Seccombe,  D.  927 

Seccombe,  J.  N.  M.  953,  970,  982 

Secondary  Schools,  in  defence  of  846-9 

Security  Loan  and  Savings  Co.  550 

Sedgwick,  R.  F.  W.  644,  662,  678,  734,  1127 

Seeley,  S.  T.  417 

Selectivity  in  education  846-9 

Sellers,  D.  H.  A.  869,  878 

Sellers,  E.  A.  648 

Sellers,  E.  M.  927,  950;  facing  967 ;  970,  981, 
982 

Sellers,  G.  H.  527,  569;  between  646-7;  699, 
751;  facing  807;  829,  960,  1014 
Sellers,  H.  E.  1014 

Senior  Matriculation  -  Then  What?  753-4 
Senkler,  Judge  W.  S.  4,  24,  77,  128,  209,  213, 
980,  1012,  1013,  1018,  1028 
Serveau,  M.  J.  910,  1093 
Service,  Robt.  W.  420 
Servos,  Capt.  D.  1024 
Sewell,  J.  E.  T.  145,  151,  155 
Seymour,  E.  D.  353,  1084 
Seymour,  M.  A.  800 
Shaefer,  Carl,  1117 
Shakespeare,  W.  846,  899 
Shaky,  the  janitor  28,  34,  43,  56,  189 
Shambleau,  B.  A.  544 
Shambrook,  W.  G.  493,  1098,  1102 
Shambrook,  W.  J.  953,  970 
Shantz,  Miss  A.  B.  659,  1080,  1084 
Shaw,  H.  E.  facing  263 
Shaw,  Rev.  R.  M.  994 
Shaw-Wood,  R.  1125 
Shearson,  C.  A.  398 
Sheets,  A.  D.  657 
Shell,  A.  L.  391 
Shepherd,  E.  856 
Shepherd,  J.  T.  1093,  1098 
Sheppard,  H.  L.  896;  facing  903;  950,  970 
Sheppard,  L.  R.  1169 
Sheppard,  S.  R.  facing  583;  641,  739 
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Sheraton,  Dr.  James  xxxv,  xxxviii,  1,  4,  5;  facing 
22;  116,  174,  242-3,  980,  1013,  1017,  1019, 
1039 

Sherrell,  C.  M.  559,  659,  1084 

Shickluna,  Louis  1026-7 

Shields,  C.  T.  713,  728,  730 

Shipley,  N.  L.  756,  772,  795,  804;  facing  806; 

812,  845,  914,  962;  between  998-9;  1080,  1084 
Shipman,  Paul  1026 
Shipman's  Corners  8,  1026 
Shoenberger,  W.  H.  281,  321,  333,  346,  660,  838 
Shrubb,  A.  269,  868 
Shurley,  E.  L.  390,  740 
Sicily  708;  landings  733,  835 
Siebs,  V.  W.  510 
Siegrist,  G.  P.  724 
Sievert,  F.  A.  869,  1096,  1119 
Sifton,  W.  facing  263 
Sikhs  549 

Silver  Dart,  flying  machine  274 

Simcoe,  Governor  J.  G.  1024 

Simmonds,  A.  G.  624 

Simmonds,  Lt.-Gen.  G.  739 

Simmons,  G.  E.  1084 

Sims,  D.  C.  1125 

Sims,  J.  K.  D.  418,  476 

Sims,  O.  C.  362,  371 

Sims,  W.  H.  493,  1096 

Sims,  W.  H.,  Memorial  Scholarship  1089 

Sims,  Mrs.  W.  H.  1089 

Sims,  W.  J.  896;  facing  903;  915,  1169 

Sinclair,  W.  T.  1084 

Singapore  805 

Sitzkrieg  670 

Skating  Rink  1110-11 

Skene,  C.  G.  507 

Skey,  Rev.  L.  E.  1013 

Skey,  L.  W.  510,  525,  617,  648,  684,  731,  855 
Skiing  768 
Slaght,  P.  L.  510 

Slanker,  W.  G.  492,  496;  facing  503 

Slater,  H.  A.  657,  681,  682,  710,  728,  736,  1101 

Sloan,  T.  S.  891,  897,  905,  1084 

Slobbing  rules  633,  888-9 

Smallman,  J.  E.  749 

Smallman,  J.  L.  749 

Smallman,  T.  H.  116 

Smart,  J.  M.  G.  646,  662,  678,  696,  699;  facing 
742;  1102,  1127 
Smart,  L.  B.  366 
Smart,  R.  S.  625;  facing  631;  678 
Smeaton,  J.  M.  586,  605,  641 
Smith,  A.  B.  1127,  1128 
Smith,  Rev.  D.  R.  1046 
Smith,  D.  T.  496;  facing  503 

Smith,  E.  A.  416 

Smith,  F.  R.  1046 

Smith,  F.  W.  422,  452 

Smith,  G.  Winder  762,  1069 
Smith,  H.  L.  728,  736 
Smith,  Capt.  1.  H.  1032 
Smith,  L.  M.  853,  856,  904,  920 
Smith,  L.  N.  650,  820,  1176 


Smith,  M.  L.  760,  895 
Smith,  Miss  O.  507 

Smith,  P.  A.  D.  902,  904;  facing  967 ;  1119 
Smith,  Dr.  Sidney  847,  848 
Smith,  W.  H.  1084 

Sneed,  H.  F.  291,  295,  296,  299;  facing  310,  311; 

313,  315,  320;  between  326-7 
Snider,  W.  B.  1126 

Snively,  A.  C.  145;  facing  151;  155,  159,  177, 
179,  190,  191,  194,  214,  225,  271,  288,  347, 
371,  375;  between  550-1;  between  582-3;  939, 
1096,  1097,  1164,  1176 
Snively,  Mrs.  A.  C.  915,  1090 
Snively,  A.  C.,  Memorial  Scholarship  1090 
Snively,  A.  C.,  Trophy  675,  768 
Snively,  D.  S.  between  582-3;  624,  684;  between 
710-11;  730,  734,  1126 
Snively,  D.  S.,  Memorial  Scholarship  1090 
Snively,  M.  M.  580;  between  582-3;  598,  631, 
676;  facing  694;  712,  1084 
Snively,  S.  C.  157,  163,  192,  193,  197,  214,  225, 
271,  275;  facing  343;  347;  between  550-1; 
between  582-3;  773,  838,  939,  1090,  1096, 
1164 

Snively,  Mrs.  S.  C.  600,  815,  1090 
Snyder,  E.  between  550-1 
Snyder,  J.  C.  893,  947,  970,  982 
Snyder,  M.  H.  425,  431,  441,  446,  455,  456,  487, 
939,  1096,  1118,  1159 

Snyder,  P.  E.  569,  610,  658,  689;  facing  695; 
1127 

Snyder,  R.  B.  949,  1101 
Snyder,  S.  A.  389,  390,  398 
Snyder,  Dr.  Warren  B.  423 
Soanes,  H.  B.  423,  424,  425,  441,  455,  493,  936, 
1084,  1096,  1097,  1159 
Soccer  780,  954-5;  see  also  Football 
Social  Revolutionary  Party  200 
“Societas  Venatoria  Trium  Carolorum”  88 
Softley,  Rev.  E.  1046 
Softley,  G.  B.  1046 

Somerville,  C.  R.  203,  288,  299,  300,  338,  339, 
352;  between  358-9;  366,  368,  385-9  passim, 
390,  395,  398,  487,  488,  570,  740;  between 
870-1;  between  934-5;  936,  941,  1096,  1118, 
1159 

Somerville,  J.  L.  between  582-3 
Somerville,  J.  N.  379,  384,  1118 
Somme  344,  346 
Songs  1033-4 
Sorenson,  D.  M.  623 
Soules,  D.  B.  719,  727,  1169 
Soules,  J.  M.  629,  649,  867;  between  902-3;  941, 
1015,  1176 
Soules,  W.  H.  1169 
South  Africa  202,  726 
South  African  War  183-4 
Sovereign,  A.  E.  727 

Soviet  Russia  .789,  846,  916,  927,  928,  974 

Space  race  927-9 

Spain,  (civil  war)  647;  726 

Spanish  Club  857 

Sparling,  A.  E.  602,  659,  1084 
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Sparling,  Major-General  H.  A.  facing  966 
Sparling,  W.  B.  688 
Spaulding,  Mrs.  834 
Spaulding,  J.  H.  646 

Spaulding,  W.  B.  646;  facing  646;  837,  1097, 
1098 

Speakers’  Club  799,  800-1,  854-5,  897,  905 
Speaking  contests  360,  679-80,  753,  854,  897, 
958 

Spelling  932 

Spence,  F.  R.  347,  362,  1124,  1176 
Spence,  R.  G.  976 
Sports  Days  see  Track-and-Field 
Spotton,  W.  H.  B.  24,  26,  27,  37,  71,  119,  620, 
1029,  1062,  1078,  1084 
Spragge,  Hon.  xxix 
Sprague,  D.  W.  704,  714,  726 
Springbank  Sanatorium  v,  3,  11;  between  38-9; 
216-17;  facing  230;  234,  853,  943,  1017,  1027, 
1038,  1062,  1107 

Sproatt  and  Rolph,  architects  326,  358,  393, 
404,  439,  1106,  1110,  1111 
Sproule,  C.  J.  1084 
S.P.S.  239 

Spurling  M.  R.  951,  952,  954,  982 
Sputnik  I  921,  928,  929,  934,  964 
Squash  714,  768-9,  810;  facing  823;  895;  facing 
919;  949,  1153,  1171-2 
Squire,  W.  S.  O.  676,  679,  704 
Staff  between  38-9;  between  998-9;  1078-85 
Staff  appointments,  first  1029 
Staff  Cup  (Senior  hurdles)  248 
Stalin  789 
Stalingrad  707 
Stamford  376 
Stanley,  F.  G.  736 
Stanley,  R.  E.  759,  779,  899 
Stanley,  R.  E.,  B.Sc.  795;  facing  806;  845,  924, 
947,  950,  953;  between  998-9;  1084 
Stanton,  F.  A.  facing  231 
Staples,  H.  A.  716,  760,  770;  facing  791;  814; 
facing  822;  906,  914,  949,  962;  between  998-9; 
1080,  1084 
Staples,  H.  B.  659 
H.M.C.S.  Star  116 
Stark,  D.  B.  650,  1098 
Stark,  F.  M.  183,  214,  249,  1173 
Stayner,  D.  S.  facing  214;  215,  227 
Stayner,  H.  S.  145,  158,  163,  177 
Stayner,  T.  S.  213 
Steacy,  W.  J.  347,  353 
Steciw,  S.  between  998-9 
Steedman,  J.  A.  776,  111,  781,  826,  1119 
Steel,  A.  T.  496;  facing  503 
Steel  Company  of  Canada  845 
Steele,  C.  M.  317 

Steen,  Rev.  Prof.  F.  J.  24,  26,  27,  37;  between 
38-9;  85,  174,  187,  620,  1029,  1033,  1062, 
1078, 1084 
Steeplechase  309-10 
Steeves,  R.  856,  857 
Steffen,  G.  E.  963,  1084 
Stein,  Miss  L.  507 


Stent,  C.  F.  1084 
Stephenson,  E.  W.  1027 

Stephenson  House  223,  226,  227,  228,  235,  1027, 
1039,  1107 

Stevens,  J.  H.  868,  1014 

Stevens,  J.  M.  580;  between  646-7;  676;  facing 
679;  facing  694;  700 

Stevens,  R.  W.  675;  facing  679;  704,  719,  723, 
121,  728,  736,  936 
Stevens,  V.  1084 

Stevenson,  H.  A.  between  998-9;  1085 
Stevenson,  R.  L.  835 
Stewart,  A.  M.  110,  1047,  1084 
Stewart,  C.  A.  230 

Stewart,  F.  J.  2,  5,  23,  980,  1012,  1013,  1017, 
1018,  1028,  1029 
Stewart,  J.  H.  422 

Stewart,  N.  R.  585;  facing  855;  859,  860,  861, 
869,  874;  facing  887;  1159,  1174 
Stewart,  S.  facing  119;  1177 
Stewart,  W.  945 
Stewart-Jones,  G.  B.  facing  86 
Stocking,  C.  A.  601 
Stocking,  C.  J.  facing  903 
Stone,  W.  B.  facing  887;  1169 
Stoner,  W.  C.  954 
Stoney  Creek  1025 
Store,  W.  J.  230 
Stork,  J.  H.  543 

Storm,  J.  F.  809,  815;  facing  855;  861 
Storm,  R.  R.  813,  904 

Storm,  T.  W.  826;  facing  855;  859,  861,  1101 
Storm,  W.  G.  xxxv 
Story,  D.  L.  802 
S towel,  R.  118 

Stowell's  Lightning  Liniment  66 
Strachan,  Bishop  John  xix-xxviii  passim,  xxix 
Strang,  W.  H.  G.  887 
Strathcona  755 

Strathcona  Challenge  Trophy  901,  902,  1121 

Strathy,  E.  E.  269 

Strathy,  H.  F.  659,  1081,  1084 

Strathy,  Pat,  Memorial  Scholarship  1093 

Street,  G.  B.  facing  119 

Street,  Julian,  76,  121-2,  275,  766,  1066,  1099 
Street,  Julian,  Memorial  Prize  1099 
Street,  Mrs.  J.  766 
Stellarton  C.C.  491 

Stringer,  A.  J.  421,  422;  facing  439;  447,  449, 
454,  575,  731 
Stringer,  Bishop  454 
Stringer,  F.  H.  1126 
Stringer,  W.  I.  B.  521,  1127 
Stringer,  W.  R.  484,  497,  499,  500;  facing  503 
Stuart,  D.  J.  716 
Student  Officers  662 

Students’  Council  799,  890,  914;  facing  967;  976 
Studies  in  Ethics  129 
Sturgeon,  J.  F.  G.  915 

Subosits,  V.  A.  447,  483;  facing  486;  491,  496; 
facing  503;  505,  516,  517;  between  550-1; 
1096,  1119 
Suckling,  P.  225 
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Sudre,  R.  A.  896 
Suffern  740 
Sullivan,  John  L.  165 
Summer  camp  322-3 

Sunday  evening  chapel  services  50,  304,  334, 
411,  493,  537,  710 
Sunderland,  E.  G.  677 

Sunderlin,  E.  G.  facing  631;  643,  660,  662,  682, 
684 

Sutcliffe,  L.,  Memorial  Scholarship  1090 

Sutfin,  W.  C.  206 

Sutherland,  F.  M.  between  550-1 

Sutherland,  J.  R.  384,  389,  1169 

Sutton,  H.  C.  1101 

Sutton,  M.  H.  813 

Sutton,  P.  R.  683;  facing  694;  727,  1174 
Swabey,  T.  R.  813,  874 
Swain,  S.  F.  646 
Swarts,  H.  D.  1043 
Sweatman,  Archdeacon  xxxv 
Sweeney,  G.  A.  facing  631;  between  646-7;  660 
Swift,  J.  G.  891,  904,  954,  962,  979,  1003,  1085 
Swimming  355,  453,  677,  716,  770,  814,  895, 
948,  1153,  1155-6 
Swimming  pool  facing  279 
Swinchatt,  P.  F.  M.  802 
Swoger,  A.  G.  756,  1085 
Symmes,  E.  W.  55,  82;  facing  87;  1177 
Symmes,  J.  H.  92,  1177 
Symmes,  W.  332 
Syracuse  University  725 


T 

Tait,  J.  C.  between  646-7;  676;  facing  679; 

facing  694;  703,  936,  1119 
Tait,  M.  D.  C.  1085 
Tanner,  A.  J.  544;  between  550-1;  581 
Tanner,  F.  S.  544 

Tanner,  W.  A.  544,  689;  facing  695;  1127 
Tassie,  J.  S.  698,  1085 
Tate,  B.  J.  158,  197 
Taylor  and  Bate  Brewery  1026 
Taylor,  A.  W.  11,  50,  83,  140,  222,  260,  264,  279, 
281,  282,  342,  393,  394,  429,  443;  facing  439; 
471,  572,  597,  601,  614,  630,  660,  812,  838, 
839,  961,  979,  989;  facing  999;  999,  1014, 
1015,  1057,  1062,  1106,  1107,  1168,  1176, 
1177 

Taylor,  A.  W.,  Award  1090 
Taylor,  A.  W.,  Silver  Medal  448,  541 
Taylor,  F.  L.  756,  1085 
Taylor,  Rev.  G.  R.  725,  1085 
Taylor,  H.  J.  171,  282,  294,  444,  1013,  1054, 
1056,  1057 

Taylor,  H.  T.  C.  660,  662,  663,  678,  684,  696, 
801 

Taylor,  J.  W.  714 

Taylor,  Rev.  N.  621,  1061 

Taylor,  N.  A.  845,  854;  between.  870-1 

Taylor,  N.  B.  G.  1176 

Taylor,  R.  800,  802,  1102 


Taylor,  R.  A.  765,  775,  780,  1081,  1085 

Taylor,  R.  R.  726,  737;  facing  759 

Tecumseh  755 

Teague,  D.  F.  513,  525 

Tedford,  D.  facing  887 

Temple,  D.  G.  988 

Tennis,  852-3,  895,  949-50,  1153,  1172 

Tennyson,  Alfred  202 

Terar  Dwn  Prosim,  school  motto  v,  21,  437, 
467,  663,  744,  996,  1020,  1062,  1077,  1123 
Terryberry,  J.  D.  S.  858,  896;  between  902-3; 
facing  903;  937 

Terwillegar,  N.  A.  facing  647;  733,  1127 
Thairs,  E.  F.  320,  371;  facing  390,  438,  1124 
Thairs,  George,  25,  27,  48,  61,  164,  184,  190, 
205,  258,  262,  318,  321;  facing  326;  342-3; 
facing  359;  391,  413,  431-2,  476;  between 
486-7;  617,  820,  888,  1029,  1062,  1078,  1081, 
1085,  1116,  1118,  1119,  1120,  1168 
The  American  Cricket  Annual  134 
The  Battered  Mug  958 
The  Blue  and  White  311,  941 
The  Cricketers'  Annual  586 
“The  Colonel”  see  Thairs,  George 
The  Elms  of  Ridley  864 
The  New  Era  in  Canada  357 
The  Orange  and  Black  1034 
The  Padre’s  Corner  891 

The  Ridley  Boy  (characteristics  of)  38-9;  106, 
993,  1095 

The  Ridley  Tiger  136,  520,  804 
The  School  Prayer  892 
Theta  Delta  Chi  505 
The  Twelve  see  Twelve  Mile  Creek 
The  Welland  Canal  478 
They  Were  Expendable  699 
3rd  Canadian  Battalion  340 
Thistlethwaite,  C.  289;  facing  311;  313,  315,  333 
Thomas,  A.  R.  H.  625,  1085 
Thomas,  C.  E.  H.  291,  314,  347;  facing  359; 
413,  415,  470,  508,  509,  528,  558,  559;  facing 
583;  facing  598;  625-6,  1080,  1085 
Thomas,  Mrs.  C.  E.  H.  625-6 
Thomas,  C.  F.  N.,  Memorial  Prize  980,  1099 
Thomas,  Rev.  J.  B.  995 
Thomas,  N.  L.  499,  527 
Thomas,  W.  A.  527,  542 
Thompson,  C.  A.  492,  496,  500;  facing  503 
Thompson,  F.  H.  47,  1177 
Thompson,  J.  A.  facing  919;  947,  956,  963, 
1003,  1085 

Thompson,  J.  C.  768,  802,  811,  823,  1119 
Thompson,  J.  G.  714 
Thompson,  R.  M.  B.  927,  950,  953,  970 
Thompson,  T.  H.  186 

Thompson,  W.  T.  facing  359;  506,  507,  1085 

Thoms,  C.  facing  263 

Thomson,  J.  S.  facing  823 

Thonger,  Miss  L.  891,  916,  1080,  1085 

Thornes,  G.  E.  facing  582;  622 

Thorold  paper  mill  758 

Thornton,  Sir  H.  459,  493 

Thorpe,  G.  M.  311,  369,  1098,  1101 
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“1000-pound  buck”  316 
Thres,  A.  L.  facing  759;  766,  775 
Tidy,  C.  F.  S.  facing  583;  facing  622;  1169 
Tidy,  M.  R.  between  582-3;  facing  662 
Tidy,  P.  C.  281,  288,  289,  294,  295,  296,  299; 
facing  310;  347;  between  582-3;  599;  facing 
662;  730,  936,  941,  988 
Tidy,  R.  B.  700 

Tidy,  R.  P.  between  582-3;  facing  662;  1169 
Tiger,  The  Ridley  136,  520,  804 
Tilden,  G.  C.  176 
Tilley,  D.  R.  950 

Tilley,  F.  C.  431,  446,  447,  450,  509,  936,  941, 
1169 

Tindall,  H.  B. 

Tobias,  Miss  L.  368,  1080,  1085 
Tobruk  706 
Toe  H  411 

Tolmis,  J.  A.  facing  903 

Tolton,  P.  J.  920,  927 

Tommy,  the  cabman  see  Nesbitt,  Tommy 

Tone,  F.  J.  823 

Tooton,  R.  A.  759,  760 

Toppin,  G.  L.  769,  780,  830 

To  Ridley  863 

Toronto  xxi,  xxiii,  xxiv,  xxv 
Toronto  Baptist  College  xxxvii 
Toronto  Board  of  Education  930 
Toronto  Canadians  59 
Toronto  Church  School  60,  72,  73 
Toronto  Colts  297 ,  298 

Toronto  Cricket  Club  297,  386,  487,  545,  581, 
584,  587,  641,  642,  773,  776,  860 
Toronto  Empire  77 

Toronto  General  Trusts  Corporation  375,  465, 
618,  833,  1046,  1063 
Toronto  Golf  Club  203 
Toronto  Mail  57,  76,  118 
Toronto  Scottish  Regiment  673 
Toronto  Star  272 
Toronto  Telegram  847,  848,  940 
Toronto  Victorias  100 
Torre,  A.  facing  311;  313,  315 
Torre,  F.  A.  242,  251 
Torres,  J.  B.  904 
Torrie,  Capt.  J.  M.  541 
Townley,  Rev.  D.  A.  xxvii 
Toy  Orchestra  578 

Track-and-Fieid  61-2,  96,  115;  (stars)  facing 
118;  144,  231,  248-9,  269,  309,  390,  421-2, 
492,  516,  549-50,  600-2;  facing  646;  646,  683; 
facing  694;  815-16,  868-9,  920,  944,  953, 
1173-4 

Traub,  J.  E.  353,  354,  355 

Travers,  J.  H.  716,  891,  905,  916,  1085 

Travers,  R.  W.  769,  776,  780,  781 

Treaty  of  Ghent  1025 

Treble,  A.  W.  179 

Trench,  A.  R.  176,  1125 

Trench,  C.  S.  J.  between  550-1 

Trench,  C.  S.  L.  528 

Trench,  S.  P.  269,  288,  290,  295,  309;  facing 
310;  facing  327;  332,  333 


Trenholme,  N.  M.  36,  39,  1177 

Trent,  G.  C.  398,  431 

Trethewey,  F.  L.  333 

Trethewey,  W.  B.  333 

Trethewey,  W.  G.  254,  1099,  1110 

Trethewey,  W.  G.,  Memorial  Prize  980,  1099 

Tribal  Hockey  League  457 

Tribes  System  456-7,  1100 

Tribesmen,  First  1101 

Tribes,  Winning,  1101 

Trill,  Lizzie  37,  43,  75 

Trimmer,  A.  S.  145,  155,  179,  225,  271,  345, 
361;  facing  374;  1124 
Trimmer  Cup  for  Junior  220  yards  269 
Trinidad  538,  726 

Trinity  College  see  University  of  Trinity  College 
Trinity  College,  Dublin  xxvi 
Trinity  College  School  xxxviii,  29,  44,  51,  69, 
92-4  passim,  120-1,  131,  135,  150,  216,  241, 
264,  268,  271,  294,  295,  299,  313-16  passim, 
337-9  passim ,  364-6  passim,  423-5  passim, 
446-7,  485,  486,  495,  505,  511,  525-6,  545,  564- 
5,  588,  604,  606-7,  623,  641-3  passim,,  649-52 
passim,  656,  682,  700-2  passim,  709,  711,  712, 
714,  716,  723,  724,  769,  771,  773-6  passim, 
778,  800,  810,  814,  826,  827,  828,  851,  853, 
858-61  passim,  874-6  passim,  893,  895,  919, 
924,  925,  926,  947,  949,  951,  952,  956,  957, 
1045,  1149-72  passim 
Trinity  Cup  248 
Trinity  Review  783 
Triquet,  Lt.-Col.  P.  V.  766,  1121 
Trower,  N.  G.  between  710-11;  822 
Trumper,  E.  M.  948,  949 
Tubbs,  C.  N.  714,  724,  726 
Tucker,  A.  W.  417 
Tucker,  H.  R.  441,  484,  1102 
Tucker,  H.  W.  1118 

Tucker,  T.  289;  facing  311;  315,  320,  335,  1118 

Tucker,  W.  N.  426 

Tuckett  Cup  (Senior  Mile)  247 

Tuckett,  G.  471 

Tuckett,  G.  J.,  Memorial  Prize  980,  1099 
Tuck  Shop,  807 
Tuffy  807 
Tunisia  706 

Turnbull,  A.  R.  292,  299,  316,  332,  353 
Turnbull,  R.  441,  476,  1092,  1097,  1098 
Turner,  D.  A.  B.  1094 
Twain,  Mark  907 

Tweedsmuir,  Hon  Baron  facing  567;  694 
Twelve  Mile  Creek  6,  8,  53,  114,  162,  263,  449, 
905,  1025,  1026 
Tyng,  J.  E.  542 


U 

Uhle,  A.  T.  1085 
U.N.E.S.C.O.  966 
Unger,  G.  T.  874 

Uniacke,  C.  D.  W.  93,  95,  97;  facing  118;  333, 

1033 
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Uniacke,  R.  1 16 
Uniform,  school  263,  468 
Union  Square  883 
United  Empire  Loyalists,  7,  1023 
United  Kingdom  965-7 
United  Nations,  790,  821 
Universal  Rat  and  Mouse  Catcher  1043 
Universities,  academic  divisions  in  964 
Universities,  attendance  at,  by  Ridley  students 
741-2,  752 

University  of  Aberdeen  xix 
University  of  Alberta  970 
University  of  B.C.  659,  974 
University  of  Groningen  970 
University  Grants  Committee  (U.K.)  966 
University  of  Kansas  742 

University  of  King’s  College  xix,  xx,  xxii-xxiv 
passim 

University  of  London  742 
University  of  Michigan  742 
University  of  Pennsylvania  742,  975 
University  of  Toronto  xxii,  xxiii,  xxxi,  xxxvi, 
xxxviii,  26,  210-11,  250,  293,  736,  783,  847, 
930,  977 

University  of  Toronto  General  Proficiency 
Scholarships  1091,  1092 
University  of  Toronto  Schools  649,  677,  800, 

825,  856 

University  of  Trinity  College  xxv-xxxi  passim, 
xxxiii,  xxxv,  xxxvi,  xxxviii,  209-10,  783 
University  of  Western  Ontario  416,  453,  520, 
744,  756,  810,  814,  910,  969,  970 
University  of  Western  Ontario  Entrance  Schol¬ 
arships  1092,  1093 

Upper  Canada  xviii-xxiv  passim,  1023,  1024 
Upper  Canada  Cadet  Corps  720 
Upper  Canada  College  xxi,  29,  44,  51,  69,  132, 
150-5  passim,  208,  224-5,  241,  294,  295,  296, 
299,  314,  316,  337-9  passim,  364-6  passim, 
383-8  passim,  423-6  passim,  446-7,  456,  486-8 
passim,  506,  511,  513,  525-6,  545-6,  564-6 
passim,  584-7  passim,  604,  606-7,  623,  641-3 
passim,  649-52  passim,  656,  676,  677,  682, 
700-2  passim,  711,  712,  714,  716,  723,  724, 
770,  771,  773-6  passim,  778,  780,  800,  814, 

826,  827,  828,  851,  853,  858-61  passim,  874-6 
passim,  893,  919,  924-7  passim,  947,  948,  949, 
951,  952,  955,  956,  957,  1031,  1032,  1048, 
1149-72  passim 

Upper  Canada  Cup  between  646-7;  770,  895, 
949,  1156 

Upper  Canada  Football  Team  658 

Upper  School  (new)  236-9,  1115,  1117 

Uruguay  726 

U.S.A.  927-8,  967,  968 

U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  967 

U.S.  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  975 

U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  965-6 

U.S.  Department  of  Education  967 

U.S.  National  Defence  Education  Act  967-8 

Ussher,  R.  E.  281,  292 


V 

H.M.C.S.  V  alley  field  735 
Vance,  B.  1085 

Vandeleur,  J.  W.  S.  725,  1085 
Van  der  Sar,  E.  R.  970,  981,  982 
Van  der  Smissen,  W.  H.  V.  321,  333,  344;  facing 
375;  1124 

VanDuzer,  R.  C.  1085 
Van  Rensselaer,  Gen.  S.  140 
Vansickle,  P.  A.  62,  148,  1173 
Van  Straubenzie,  C.  T.  facing  183;  184,  333, 
371,  1124,  1129 
Varley,  F.  H.  1116 
Varsity  939 
Varsity  Cup  248 
Varsity  Arena  829 
Varsity  Grads  505 
Varsity  Stadium  365 
Vasquez,  R.  A.  726 
Vassie,  W.  333 

Vaughan,  J.  L.  689;  between  710-11;  1127 

Vaughan,  W.  M.  513,  1101 

S.S.  Veendam  547 

Venables,  F.  G.  614,  617,  1157 

Venables,  K.  F.  1157 

Venezuela  538,  726 

Vice-presidents  between  966-7 

Vick,  W.  L.  751 

Victoria  Colts  100,  120 

Victoria  College  (Cobourg)  xxi,  xxxviii 

Victoria  Cross  766 

Victoria  University  210 

Vimy  Ridge  348,  361 

Vincent,  W.  B.  954 

Vitai  Lampada  308,  907 


W 

Wade,  H.  G.  92,  376,  1176 
Wade,  J.  H.  144,  148,  214,  248,  1173 
Wadham  College  518 
Wadhams,  T.  L.  802 
Wadsworth,  d'A.  R.  345,  1124 
Wadsworth,  J.  L.  1126 
Wadsworth,  V.  B.  213 

Wadsworth,  W.  R.  35;  between  38-9;  74,  88, 
89-91,  93,  99-100,  118;  facing  119;  119,  140; 
between  166-7;  168,  207,  274;  facing  439; 
838,  988,  989;  facing  999;  1091,  1096,  1097, 
1175,  1176 
Waind,  R.  M.  995 

Waind,  R.  P.  McB.  610;  facing  646 
Wainwright,  J.  M.  361,  1125 
Wainwright,  R.  D.  659,  697;  facing  822;  1080, 
1085 

Walbank,  K.  F.  333 
Walbank,  W.  M.  278,  288 
Walker,  A.  M.  447,  476,  1118 
Walker,  C.  73 
Walker,  Sir  E.  357 
Walker,  J.  D.  922 
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Walker,  J.  S.  644,  676;  facing  679;  facing  694 

Walker,  R.  A.  facing  903;  988 

Wallace,  B.  S.  479,  500,  740 

Wallace,  H.  H.  309,  1085 

Wallace,  R.  R.  802,  1093,  1098 

Wallace,  Rev.  W.  F.  413,  436,  1079,  1085 

Wallace,  W.  F.  347;  between  902-3;  922 

Wallace,  W.  S.  xxiv,  xxxvi 

Wallace  and  Carruthers  1114 

Wallbank.  Donald  895 

Wallbridge,  G.  55,  83,  84;  facing  87;  1129,  1177 

Waller,  J.  D.  C.  717 

Walmsley,  R.  1081 

Walpole,  R.  L.  811 

Walter,  J.  H.  525 

Walton,  J.  339;  between  358-9;  369 
War  cartoons  between  390-1 
War  casualties  341,  344,  345,  361-2,  371;  facing 
374-5;  379;  facing  390;  689-91;  facing  695; 
between  710-11;  facing  726;  727,  732-5,  739- 
40;  facing  742 
Ward,  G.  F.  facing  359;  1085 
Warner,  W.  1156,  1157 
Warnock,  E.  G.  751 

War  Dead  (1914-18)  1124-6;  (1939-45)  1126-8 
War  of  1812  139 

Warren,  T.  facing  647;  648,  668,  699,  867,  1090 
War  Service  of  Old  Ridleians  1123-48 
Warwickshire  Regiment  672 
Washington  1025 
Waterloo  College  742 
Waters,  M.  A.  449,  452 
Watkins,  W.  B.  887,  891,  901,  937,  1119 
Watlington,  F.  W.  H.  facing  567;  609,  610,  642, 
648 

Watlington,  H.  F.  M.  648 

Watlington,  H.  P.  726,  736 

Watlington,  J.  B.  facing  631;  between  646-7; 

650,  657,  660 
Watlington,  J.  H.  732 

Watson,  H.  W.  660,  662,  678,  684,  688,  1096, 
1119 

Watson,  W.  G.  1046 
Watt,  A.  W.  822 
Watt,  S.  507 

Watters,  C.  K.  759,  760 
Watts,  L.  H.  242 

Weatherston,  J.  S.  395,  419,  424,  1102 
Weaver,  E.  L.  395,  829,  1097,  1098 
Weaver,  R.  S.  802 

Weaver,  R.  T.  352;  facing  807;  868,  960,  1014, 
1097 

Weaver,  W.  E.  476 
Webb,  Capt.  Nathan  39 
Webster,  A.  R.  978,  995 

Webster,  P.  M.  627;  between  646-7;  648,  1119 

Wedd,  A.  M.  697 

Weeks,  H.  R.  853,  860 

Weight-lifting  Club  894 

Welch,  J.  T.  452 

Weld,  D.  S.  ix,  316;  facing  342;  661;  facing  807; 

809,  867,  960,  1014,  1073-6  passim 
Weld,  J.  D.  between  710-11 


Weldon,  D.  B.  710 

Welland  Canal  v,  8,  54;  between  358-9;  359, 
478,  1025 

Welland  Canal  Company  478 
“Welland  Canal  Fur  Company  (Unlimited), 
The”  88 

Welland  County  1025 
Welland  Cricket  Club  72,  92-3,  1157 
Welland  High  School  828 
Welland  House,  222,  227,  235,  599 
Wellington,  F.  E.  between  550-1;  facing  582; 
649,  689,  1127 

Wellington  Scholarship  1092,  1093 

Wellington,  W.  B.  between  550-1;  954,  1119 

Wells,  H.  G.  964 

Wells,  J.  E.  179 

Wells,  T.  H.  802,  823,  826 

Wentworth  County  1025 

We're  Champions  Again  1034 

West,  F.  B.  691,  740 

West,  F.  C.  509 

Westchester  Avenue,  St.  Catharines  614,  616, 
1041 

West  Durham  General  Proficiency  Scholarship 
1092 

Western  Hill  see  Hainer’s  Hill 
Westinghouse  389,  845 
Westwood  C.C.,  485,  488,  491 
Wetmore,  K.  R.  N.  921,  1102 
Wetmore,  M.  J.  N.  970 
Weynerowski,  W.  facing  855;  857,  858 
Whitaker,  D.  F.  689,  1127 
Whitaker,  Provost  xxvii,  xxviii,  xxxv 
Whitbeck,  R.  M.  874;  facing  887 
White,  G.  S.  770 

White,  H.  C.  769;  facing  791;  802 
White,  Miss  M.  902 
White,  P.  919 

White,  R.  L.  559,  596,  1085 

White,  W.  H.,  B.A.  110,  1085 

Whiteside,  J.  W.  710 

Whitewing,  flying  machine  274 

Whiting.  D.  950 

Whitfield,  Mai  815 

Whitlock,  W.  R.  801 

Whittemore,  J.  L.  759,  766,  1119 

Whv  England  Slept  687 

Whyte,  K.  H.  1176 

Wickett,  J.  D.  A.  878 

Widdicombe,  R.  D.  854 

Wiggs,  D.  C.  770,  801 

Wiggs,  E.  A.  352,  353,  823 

Wiggs,  H.  R.  292,  332,  353 

Wiggs,  Walford,  Frost  and  Lindsay  1115 

Wilde,  J.  C.  176,  1101 

Wilde,  R.  G.  176 

Wilhelm,  A.  D.  950,  971 

Wilkie,  M.  A.  771;  facing  791 

Wilkie,  R.  G.  717,  726,  770 

Wilkins,  D.  R.  1081,  1085 

Wilkinson,  A.  G.  949;  facing  967 

Wilkinson,  Rev.  F.  H.  981 

Wilkinson,  H.  H.  145,  155,  179,  191,  214,  1097 
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Wilkinson,  H.  J.  802,  823;  between  870-1 
Williams,  A.  R.  354,  367,  382,  389 
Williams,  B.  M.  698,  1085 
Williams,  Casey  166,  945 
Williams  College  (U.S.)  975 
Williams,  G.  A.  770 

Williams,  Miss  Gwendolen  187;  between  486-7; 
1066 

Williams,  H.  B.  339;  between  358-9;  661,  721, 
742,  749;  facing  759;  829,  850,  1066,  1176 
Williams,  H.  G.  v;  between  38-9;  80,  85,  133-4, 
137;  facing  150;  172,  175;  facing  182;  311, 
359,  378,  395,  396-7,  400-3  passim;  facing 
407;  411,  444,  464,  474;  between  486-7;  520, 
529;  facing  550;  551-3;  between  582-3;  664, 
721,  784,  787,  850,  872,  885;  between  996-7; 

1013,  1014,  1033,  1046,  1053,  1054,  1057, 
1058,  1060,  1062,  1065-6,  1079,  1085,  1112, 
1116 

Williams,  Mrs.  H.  G.  550,  985 
Williams,  H.  G.,  Memorial  Hall  1075,  1115 
Williams,  H.  G.,  Memorial  Prize  980,  1102 
Williams,  H.  G.,  Memorial  Scholarships  1086, 
1091 

Williams,  I.  T.  1048 

Williams,  Sergt.  J.  264,  290;  facing  327;  1081, 
1085 

Williams,  R.  B.  between  358-9 
Williams,  S.  356 
Williams,  W.  B.  756 
Williamson,  M.  J.  887,  895,  902 
Williamson,  R.  D.  854,  874;  facing  887 
Williamson,  T.  Ill,  1085 
Willingdon,  Lord  529;  facing  551 
Willis,  H.  P.  962,  1003,  1085 
Willison,  Sir  J.  357 

Willmot,  D.  G.  facing  807;  960,  1015,  1090 
Wilmot,  G.  M.  510,  617,  751;  facing  807;  868, 
961,  977,  1014 
Wilmot,  J.  H.  948,  950 
Wilmot,  L.  A.  525 
Wilmot,  M.  L.  facing  967 
Wilson,  A.  M.  856,  891,  916,  1085 
Wilson,  B.  A.  1085 

Wilson,  Prof,  (later  Sir)  Daniel  xxxi,  xxxvii, 
1,  4,  5;  facing  23;  244,  1017,  1018 
Wilson,  D.  M.  810 

Wilson,  D.  R.  795;  facing  806;  962;  between 
998-9;  1085 

Wilson,  E.  L.  facing  967 
Wilson,  G.  facing  967 
Wilson,  H.  134 
Wilson,  H.  A.  830,  936 
Wilson,  Mrs.  H.  507 

Wilson,  I.  G.  627,  644;  between  710-11;  734, 
1126 

Wilson,  John,  1025 

Wilson,  Miss  L.  1080,  1081,  1085 

Wilson,  Rev.  M.  493 

Wilson,  H.  M.  209,  333;  facing  375;  1124 
Wilson,  M.  M.  1124 

Wilson,  R.  A.  352,  366,  444;  facing  807;  960, 

1014,  1096,  1118 


Wilson,  R.  B.  343 
Wilson,  T.  G.  920,  925 

Wilson,  W.  T.  587,  641,  642,  643,  740;  facing 
807;  868,  960,  1014 
Wilton,  G.  M.  954 

Winchester  College,  England  522,  829 

Windeler,  H.  716 

Winnipeg  376;  strike  382 

Winnipeg  Grain  Exchange  829 

Winter  sports  52-3,  335-6,  359,  622,  711,  767 

Wint,  Arthur,  816 

Withers-Gill,  J.  B.  1085 

Witton,  H.  B.  355 

Witton  Cup  355,  384,  450,  556,  1169 
Witzel,  T.  A.  between  550-1;  facing  582 
Wodzianski,  O.  G.  P.  891,  902 
Woggon,  H.  A.  802;  between  870-1;  915 
Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union  307 
Women’s  Guild  see  Ridley  College  Women's 
Guild 

Women's  Guild  Scholarship  1090 
Wood,  A.  T.  294 

Wood  (Bandmaster  Leaside  Lions)  979 

Wood,  D.  A.  339;  between  358-9 

Wood,  F.  H.  1085 

Wood,  G.  D.  299 

Wood,  J.  K.  845 

Wood,  M.  K.  845 

Wood,  W.  G.  37,  52,  55,  57;  facing  87;  1157, 
1177 

Wood,  W.  H.  Ill,  1085 
Woodburn-Heron,  B.  R.  726,  736,  936,  1164 
Woodburn-Heron,  I.  D.  802,  811;  facing  823 
Woodruff,  G.  D.  438 
Woodruff,  S.  D.  facing  390;  976,  1124 
Woodruff,  W.  A.  317,  339,  352;  between  358-9; 
384,  390 

Woods,  D.  L.  893 

Woods,  G.  A.  479;  facing  503 

Woods,  John  670 

Woodside,  Moffat  867,  977 

Woodside,  W.  795;  between  998-9;  1003,  1085 

Woodward,  P.  B.  815,  828,  1174 

Woodworking  Club  856 

Woodworth,  F.  93 

Woodworth,  G.  C.  93 

Wolfe  755 

Woolrich,  A.  H.  V.  418 
Woolworth,  C.  N.  288,  290;  facing  327 
Woolworth,  W.  H.  269,  290,  294,  296;  facing 
310;  facing  372 

H.M.S.  Worcester  79,  1031,  1032,  1095 

Wordsworth,  William  419,  420 

World  wars,  impact  of,  on  Canadian  youth  906 

Wormsbecker,  G.  T.  between  870-1 

W.O.S.S.A.A.  453 

Wright,  A.  A.  648 

Wright,  Dr.  A.  1157 

Wright,  Miss  Amy  617 

Wright,  C.  A.  726 

Wright,  F.  E.  829 

Wright,  J.  G.  770 

Wright  Memorial  Prize  1157 
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Wright,  Miss  1080,  1085 
Wright,  O.  G.  871 
Wright,  R.  J.  877,  1085 
Wright,  T.  R.  73 
Wright,  W.  E.  810 
Wright,  W.  J.  C.  1098 
Wright,  W.  R.  facing  583 
Wrong,  E.  M.  323,  328 

Wrong,  Prof.  G.  M.  xxx,  270,  282,  393,  444, 
663,  664;  facing  758;  870,  1014,  1057 
Wrong,  H.  H.  311,  345,  694;  facing  758;  829, 
855,  870,  1092,  1097 

Wrong,  H.  V.  270,  323,  333;  facing  374;  1091, 
1097,  1125 

Wycliffe  College  facing  xxxiii;  xxxi-xxxix  passim 
1,  2,  4,  5,  29,  663,  744,  1017,  1018,  1062 
Wykes,  C.  E.  971 

Wykes,  P.  H.  A.  805;  facing  822;  897,  916,  962; 

between  998-9;  1080,  1085 
Wynn,  H.  W.  395,  1102 


Y 

Yale  University  742,  837,  970,  975 
Yates,  P.  B.  517 
Yeats,  W.  B.  301 


Yeldir  (mascot)  354 

Y.M.C.A.  215,  289,  290,  677,  770,  814,  942 

Yo-Yo  567 

York  xviii-xxi  passim 

York  Cathedral  474 

York  Grammar  School  xix 

Young,  C.  L.  606,  751 

Young,  D.  J.  1102 

Young,  F.  W.  768,  776,  777 

Young,  Prof.  G.  P.  1061 

Young,  G.  W.  921;  facing  967;  1096 

Young,  J.  H.  S.  948 

Young,  L.  D.  155,  179,  183,  193,  225 

Young,  R.  C.  970,  982 

Young,  R.  T.  facing  919 

Youngren,  J.  L.  915 

Ypres,  Battle  of  337,  344,  360,  418 

Ypres  Salient  321,  344-5,  348 


Z 

Zealous  Achievement,  Awards  for  777,  1100 
Zeta  Psi  483 

Ziegler,  E.  H.  290;  facing  327;  436,  439,  1124 
Zombies  672 
Zybach,  Mrs.  342 
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